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PREFACE. 


Aftee  an  interval  of  two  years  from  the  issue  of  the 
first  part  of  this  treatise,  I  am  at  length  enabled  to  lay 
before  the  public  the  concluding  volume.  The  delay  has 
been  unavoidable.  It  was  partly  owing  to  the  prior 
claims  of  official  duty,  and  partly  to  the  variety  of  topics 
embraced  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  work  which  de- 
manded the  most  careful  investigation  and  research. 

The  publication  of  the  earlier  volume  was,  in  feet,  un- 
dertaken sooner  than  I  had  originally  contemplated,  from 
a  desire  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  prominent  public  men 
in  Canada  before  the  constitution  of  the  new  Dominion 
should  be  enforced,  trusting  that  it  might  be  helpful 
in  the  settlement  of  various  poUtical  questions  which 
were  likely  to  arise  at  that  juncture.  In  order  to  accom- 
plish this,  I  was  obliged  to  change  the  plan  of  my  work, 
to  the  detriment,  in  some  measure,  of  its  appropriate 
order  and  sequence.  The  history  and  development  of 
the  king's  councils,  and  the  interior  working  of  the 
Cabinet,  ought  properly  to  have  followed  my  exposition 
of  the  kingly  office ;  and  such  had  been  my  first  design. 
But  as  these  chapters  were  not  sufficiently  advanced  to 
admit  of  their  insertion  in  the  first  volume,  1  preferred 
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to  omit  them  from  their  proper  place,  rather  than  post- 
pone the  publication.  I  mention  this,  as  it  will  explain 
what  might  otherwise  be  regarded  as  a  defect  in  the 
work  itself.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  additional 
time  afforded  for  the  completion  of  the  work  has  enabled 
me  to  bring  down  my  narrative  of  constitutional  history 
and  practice  to  the  present  day,  when  we  are  about  to 
enter  upon  a  new  and  important  era  in  our  political 
history. 

As  I  have  associated  the  name  of  the  late  Thomas 
D'Arcy  M^^Gee,  in  the  dedication  of  this  volume,  with 
that  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  now  living  in 
Canada,  I  may  be  permitted  to  mention  that  by  his 
lamented  and  untimely  decease  I  have  lost  a  friend  who 
took  the  warmest  interest  in  the  progress  of  this  work 
from  its  very  commencement,  and  who  welcomed  the 
publication  of  the  previous  volume  by  a  most  kindly 
notice  in  a  London  journal.*  After  a  large  experience 
in  political  life,  at  the  beginning  of  which  he  evinced  a 
decided  preference  for  a  republican  form  of  government^ 
Mr.  M^'Gee  acquired,  in  maturer  years,  a  profound  admi- 
ration for  the  British  Constitution,  With  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  poetical  temperament,  as  well  as  with  the  sagacity 
of  a  practical  statesman,  he  loved  to  speak  of  its  great 
and  varied  excellences,  and  especially  to  dwell  upon  the 
benefits  resulting  from  the  monarchical  principle  as  the 
true  foundation  of  all  stable  government.  Had  he  lived, 
it  was  his  purpose  to  have  delivered  a  course  of  lectures 
thereon  in  the  chief  towns  of  Canada.  I  should  have 
gladly  assisted  him  in  this  good  work,  to  the  best  of  my 


•  See  his  letter,  signed  M.  P.  P.,  in  the  Canadian  News  of  March  14, 
1867. 
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ability ;  and  now  that  he  is  gone,  I  feel  that  I  cannot 
better  contribute  to  the  ftdfilment  of  his  patriotic  inten- 
tion than  by  inviting  the  consideration  of  political  stu- 
dents in  this  Dominion  to  the  governmental  institutions 
of  the  mother  country,  as  described  in  these  volumes, 
which  claim  to  present  fuller  information  upon  that  sub- 
ject than  is  obtainable  elsewhere. 

For  the  same  reason,  I  venture  to  hope  that  my  work 
may  be  of  service  to  public  men  in  England,  inasmuch  as, 
whatever  may  be  its  defects  or  omissions,  it  is  the  first 
attempt  that  has  been  ever  made  to  collect  and  embody, 
in  a  systematic  form,  the  laws,  usages,  and  traditions 
of  parliamentary  government. 


Alpheus  Todd. 


LiBBABT  OF  Pabliambnt,  Ottawa,  Canada  : 
Fehmary  1869. 
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ENGLAND. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE   COUNCILS  OP  THE  CKOWN,   UNDER  PKBEOGATIVE 

GOVERNMENT. 

The  origin  of  the  political  institutions  of  modem  England  origin 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  governmental  system  of  our  ^^^^^ 
Anglo-Saxon  progenitors.     Meagre  and  imperfect  as  is  polity. 
our  information  on  this  subject,  enough  is  known  of  the 
leading  principles  of  Anglo-Saxon  government  to  show 
that  in  them  were  to  be  found  the  rudiments  of  the  insti- 
tutions which  we  now  enjoy. 

The  precise  features  of  the  polity  of  England  before  the 
Norman  Conquest,  although  they  have  given  rise  to  much 
learned  enquiry,  are  still,  to  a  considerable  extent,  conjec- 
tural But  the  researches  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave*  and  of 
Mr.  Kemble,'*  supplemented  and  corrected  by  the  more 
recent  investigations  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman,*  have  been  of 

«  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  2  toIs.  8vo.  1849. 
Commonwealth,  2  toIs.  4to.  1832.  *  Histoij  of  the  Norman  Conquest, 

^  The  Saxons  in  England ;  aHistory  toL  i.     Fteliminary  History  to  the 

of  the  English  Commonwealth  till  Election  of  Edwara  the  Confessor 

the  period  of  iJie  Normao  Conquest^  (1867). 
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inestimable  service  in  elucidating  much  that  was  pre- 
viously obscure  in  this  branch  of  historical  enquiry.    The 
student  of  poUtical  history  will  find  in  their  works  ample 
materials  to  aid  him  in  forming  an  inteUigent  idea  of  the 
fundamental    laws  and    estabhshed  institutions   of  this 
country  in  the  earliest  days  of  our  national  life.     And 
these  writers  are  aU  agreed  in  testifying  that,  however 
striking  may  be  the  contrast,  in  many  points  of  detail, 
between  the  primitive  form  of  government  in  the  time  of 
Anglo-       our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  and  that  which  now  prevails, 
^^^.     '  the  germs  aUke  of  the  monarchic,  the  aristocratic,  and 
ment.        the  democratic  branches  of  our  constitution  will  be  found 
as  far  back  as  history  or  tradition  throws  any  Ught  on  the 
institutions  of  our  race/"* 

^  In  common  with  other  tribes  of  similar  Teutonic  origin, 
the  Saxons  in  England,  from  a  very  early  period,  were 
ruled  over  by  kings,  whose  power  was  not  arbitrary  and 
despotic,  but  was  subjected  to  certain  well-defined  limit- 
ations, by  the  supreme  controUing  authority  of  the  law. 
The  king.  The  dignity,  authority,  and  power  of  the  chief  ruler  in 
England  was  gradually  developed  from  that  of  an  ealdor- 
man  (who  combined  in  his  own  person  the  functions  of  a 
civil  ruler  and  of  a  miUtary  chieftain)  into  that  of  a  king — 
a  change  that  is  not  pecuKar  to  our  own  land,  but  which 
marked  the  pn)gress  of  political  society  elsewhere,  in 
countries  inhabited  by  the  Teutons  and  other  kindred 
peoples.* 

The  transition  from  ealdorman  to  king  brought  with  it 
an  accession  of  power  to  the  ruler.  As  the  territory  over 
which  his  headship  was  recognised  expanded,  his  royal 
dignity  and  importance  increased. 

The  early  Teutonic  constitution,  when  transplanted  into 
English  soil,  was,  like  that  of  many  of  the  small  states  of 
the  Old  World,  essentially  free.  It  consisted  of  a  supreme 
leader,  with  or  without  royal  title,  an  aristocratic  council. 


«»  Freeman,  vol.  i.  p.  7oi  •  Ibid.  pp.  76-81. 
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composed  of  men  of  noble  birth,  and  a  general  assembly 
of  freemen,  in  whom  the  ultimate  sovereignty  resided.' 
By  degrees,  however,  the  primitive  democracy  of  the  an- 
cient Teutonic  communities  gave  place  to  the  rising  influ-  ThenoWoB. 
ence  of  the  comitatus,  or  personal  following  of  the  chiefs. 
And  in  proportion  as  the  kings  of  England  advanced  in 
strength  and  dominion  they  naturally  acquired  a  more 
complete  supremacy  over  their  comitatus.  The  thanes, 
or  body-servants  of  the  king,  were  gradually  invested 
with  rank  and  power  in  the  kingdom.  Thus  there  arose 
a  new  kind  of  nobility,  virtute  officii,  which  at  length  ob- 
tained precedence  over  the  elder  hereditary  nobles.' 

Other  elements  combined  to  magnify  the  authority  of 
the  chief  ruler :  such  as  the  growth  of  feudalism — ^under 
which  lands  were  held  by  the  tenure  of  military  service 
due  from  the  vassal  to  his  lord — and  the  control  assumed 
by  the  king  over  the  lands  of  the  nation.  At  first  the 
'folkland'  could  only  be  alienated  by  the  king,  with  the 
consent  of  his  Witan.  But  after  the  Norman  Conquest, 
the  folkland  was  called  the  terra  regis ,  or  king's  land, 
when  the  king  claimed  the  right  of  granting  it  at  his  own 
pleasure,  and  without  the  sanction  of  Parliament.** 

But  the  power  of  the  crown  was,  from  the  first,  sub-  The 
jected  to  the  control  of  the  Witenagemot,  or  *  Meeting  of  ^ot!°*^" 
the  Wise  Men,'  which  appears  to  have  formed  part  of  the 
national  polity  of  the  Teutons,  from  their  earliest  appear- 
ance in  history,  and  was  introdjiced  by  them  into  the 
Saxon  commonwealth.*  Origi^illy  a  democratic  assembly. 
Freeman  describes  the  process  by  which  this  popular 
council,  without  the  formal  exclusion  of  any  class  of  its 
members,  gradually  assumed  an  aristocratic  aspect,^  with- 
out losing  any  of  its  essential  powers.  Under  the  Hept- 
archy, every  separate  king  in  England  had  his  own 
Witenagemot ;  but  after  the  other  kingdoms  were  merged 


'  Freeman,  vol.  i.  pp.  86-00.  *  Eemble,  vol.  ii.  pp.  186-196. 

»  Ihf'd.  pp.  91-»7.  J  Freeman,  vol.  i.  pp.  106-110. 

•»  Ihid.  pp.  97-102. 
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into  that  of  Wessex,  their  respective  Witans  became  entitled 
to  seats  in  the  G^mot  of  Wessex,  as  being  the  common 
G^mot  of  the  realm. 
The  Our  knowledge  as  to  the  constitution  of  these  great 

councUs,  in  any  English  kingdom,  is  extremely  vague  and 
scanty.  But  we  have  proof  that  the  great  officers  of  the 
court  and  of  the  kingdom  were  invariably  present  in  the 
Witenagemot,  together  with  ealdormen,  bishops,  abbots, 
and  many  other  of  the  king's  thanes.  There  was  also  an 
infusion  of  the  popular  element,  by  the  attendance  of  cer- 
tain classes  of  freemen,  though  to  what  extent  and  in 
what  manner  this  took  place  cannot  be  positively  deter- 
mined.^ 

But,  howsoever  composed,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
the  Witenagemot  was  an  institution  which  aflforded  to  the 
English  nation  a  remarkable  amount  of  liberty  and  pro- 
tection, 

The  powers  of  the  Witenagemot  have  been  defined,  by 
Kemble,  as  follows : — '  1.  First,  and  in  general,  they  pos- 
sessed a  consiJtatiye  voice,  and  right  to  consider  every 
pubhc  act  which  could  be  authorised  by  the  king.  2. 
They  deliberated  upon  the  making  of  new  laws  which 
were  to  be  added  to  the  existing  folcriht,  and  which  were 
then  promulgated  by  their  own  and  the  king's  authority. 
3.  They  had  the  power  of  making  alliances  and  treaties 
of  peace,  and  of  settUng  their  terms.  4.  They  had  the 
power  (subject  to  the  restriction  hereinafter  mentioned)  of 
electing^  their  king.  5.  They  had  the  power  to  depose 
the  king,  if  his  government  was  not  conducted  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people.    6.  They  had  the  power,  conjointly 

'  Kemble,  vol.  ii.  p.  237.    And  see  first  Report,  from  which  alone  our 

the  First  Report  of  the  Lords*  Com-  citations  are  made,  treats  of  the  con- 

mittee  appointed  to  search  the  Journals  stitution  of  the    legislative   assem- 

of  the  House  of  Lords,  Rolls  of  Par-  biles  of  Englimd,  from  the  Conauest 

liament,  &c.,for  all  matters  touching  to  the  legidatiye  unions  with  Scot-' 

the  Diniity  of  a  Peer  of  the  Realm,  land  and  Ireland.    It  will  be  found 

p.  17.   Lefiraed  and  elaborate  reports  in  the  Lords' Papers  for  1829,  No.  117. 

were  presented  to  the  House  by  this  It  is  cited  in  tnis  chapter,  as  First 

Committee  in  the  years  1819  to  1825,  Lords'  Report, 
which  were  reprinted  in  1S29.   The 
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with  the  king,  of  a^jgJDting  prfilatpfi  to  vacant. jsees.  7. 
They  had  power  to  regulate  ecclesiastical  matters,  appoint 
fasts  and  festivals,  and  decide  upon  the  levy  and  expend- 
iture of  ecclesiastical  revenue.  8.  The  king  and  his  Witan 
had  power  to  levy  taxes  for  the  public  service.  9.  The 
king  and  his  Witan  had  power  to  raise  land  and  sea  forces, 
when  occasion  demanded.  10.  The  Witan  had  power  to 
recommend,  assent  to,  and  guarantee  grants  of  land,  and 
to  permit  the  conversion  of  folcland  into  b6cland,  and 
vice  versd.  11.  They  had  power  to  adjudge  the  lands  of 
offenders  and  intestates  to  be  forfeit  to  the  king.  12. 
Lastly,  the  Witan  acted  as  a  supreme  court  of  justice, 
both  in  civil  and  criminal  causes.'  *  All  these  instances  of 
the  powers  exercised  by  the  Witenagemot  are  illustrated, 
in  Mr.  Kemble's  narrative,  by  numerous  examples,  taken 
from  the  records  and  chronicles  of  the  period. 

In  asserting  that  the  king  was  elected  by  the  Witan,  The  kingly 
and  was  subject  to  be  deposed  by  their  authority,  it  must  °®^* 
not  be  inferred  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  state  was,  either  in 
spirit  or  in  form,  an  elective  monarchy,  in  the  modem 
acceptation  of  the  term.  In  every  Teutonic  kingdom 
there  was  a  royal  family,  out  of  which  alone,  under  all 
ordinary  circumstances,  kings  were  chosen;  but  within 
that  royal  family  the  Witan  of  the  land  were  privileged 
to  exercise  choice.  The  eldest  son  of  the  last  king  was 
considered  as  having  a  preferential  right ;  but  if  he  were 
too  young,  or  were  otherwise  objectionable,  some  other 
and  more  capable  member  of  the  royal  family  would  be 
chosen  instead.  Again,  the  recommendation  of  the  king 
himself  as  to  his  successor  on  the  throne  had  great  weight, 
and  was  usually  respected.  On  every  occasion,  indeed, 
the  right  to  the  kingly  office  must  be  substantiated  and 
confirmed  by  a  competent  tribunal.  But  in  so  doing  the 
members  of  the  great  council  'are  not  national  repre- 
sentatives, offering  the  empire  to  a  candidate  whom  their 
voices  have  raised  to  authority;  but  they  are.  the  "  Witan," 

>  Keroble,  vol.  u.  pp.  204-232. 
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the  judges,  whose  wisdom  is  to  satisfy  the  people  that 
their  allegiance  is  demanded  by  their  lawful  sovereign/ 
'Though  we  cannot  adopt  the  theory  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  empire  was  elective,  we  arrive,  however,  at  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  governed  by  law.  The  Constitu- 
tion required  that  the  right  of  the  sovereign  should  be 
sanctioned  by  a  competent  tribunal/  Thus,  'the  in- 
choate title  of  the  sovereign  was  confirmed  by  the 
national  assent,  and  his  claim  was  to  be  recognised  by 
the  legislature.  In  this  sense,'  says  Sir  Francis  Palgrave, 
*  the  king  was  said  to  be  elected  by  the  people.'" 

In  like  manner,  the  extreme  right  of  deposing  their 
sovereign,  which  the  law  assigned  to  the  Witan,  was  one 
that  was  obviously  to  be  resorted  to  only  in  cases  of 
emei^ency,  when  the  conduct  of  the  reigning  monarch 
had  made  him  intolerable  to  the  people.  The  exercise 
Powe»  of  this  power  by  the  Witan  was  an  event  of  very  rare 
Witan.  occurrence,  but  examples  are  to  be  found,  both  before 
and  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  of  the  deposition  of 
kings  by  Act  of  Parhament." 

'From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  powers  of  the  Witena- 
gemot  far  exceeded  those  assigned  by  law  to  modern 
legislative  bodies,  or  exercised,  in  conformity  with  con- 
stitutional practice,  by  the  House  of  Commons  at  the 
present  day.  *  Every  act  of  government  of  any  im- 
portance was  done,  not  by  the  king  alone,  but  by  the 
king  and  his  Witan.'  The  Witan  had  a  right  to  share, 
not  merely  in  ordinary  acts  of  l^slation,  but  even  in 
matters  of  prerogative  and  administration  which  are  now 
considered  as  exclusively  appertaining  to  the  crown.*" 
It  might  reasonably  be  anticipated  that  such  a  polity 
would  unavoidably  give  rise  to  frequent  coUisions  between 
the  king  and  his  parliament,  and  such  undoubtedly  was 
the  case  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  when  the  power  of 


'  "*  English  Commonwealth,  vol.  i.        "  Kemble,  vol.  ii.  p.  210 ;  Freeman, 
pp.  668-662 ;  Kemble,  vol.  ii.  p.  214 ;    toI.  i.  p.  118. 
freeman,  toL  i.  p.  117.  ®  IVeeman,  voL  i.  pp.  113, 120. 
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the  sovereign  had  assumed  more  formidable  dimensions, 
at  variance  with  the  ancient  principles  of  EngUsh  liberty.' 
But  the  Saxon  Witenagemot  appears  to  have  co-operated 
more  harmoniously  with  the  king  than  similar  assembhes 
of  a  later  date.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that '  it  was  not  a  body  external  to  the  king,  but  a  body 
of  which  the  king  was  the  head  in  a  much  more  direct 
sense  than  he  could  be  said  to  be  the  head  of  a  later 
mediaeval  parliament.  The  king  and  his  Witan  acted 
together ;  the  king  could  do  nothing  without  the  Witan, 
and  the  Witan  could  do  nothing  without  the  king ;  they 
were  no  external  half  hostile  body,  but  his  own  council 
surrounding  and  advising  him.'**  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  is  natural  that  this  influential  body  should 
have  been  privileged  to  interpose,  with  authority,  in  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs. 

The  mutual  interdependence  between  the   sovereign  Royal  au- 
and  his  council  at  this  period  of  our  history  must  not  lead  ^*>"^y- 
us  to  infer  that  a  Saxon  monarch  was  a  mere  instrument 
for  carrying  out  the  resolves  of  his  councillors. 

The  king  of  England,  in  those  days,  was  the  acknow- 
ledged head  of  his  people — the  lord  to  whom  all  the 
nobles  of  the  land  owed  fealty  and  service.  He  was  the 
fountain  of  honour,  and  the  dispenser  of  the  national 
wealth.  He  appointed  the  time  and  place  for  meetings 
of  the  Witan,  and  laid  before  them  whatever  matters 
required  their  advice  or  consent,  exercising  over  their 
deliberations  the  influence  which  properly  belonged  to 
his  exalted  station  and  personal  character.  If  weak, 
vacillating,  or  unworthy,  his  powers  would  necessarily 
be  impaired,  and  it  would  be  the  province  of  the  Witan 
to  restrain  him  from  acts  of  mii^overnment,  and  to 
demand  security  for  the  due  administration  of  the  royal 
functions.  Strictly  limited  by  law  in  the  exercise  of  his 
prerogatives,  the  personal  authority  of  an  ancient  English 


V  Freeman,  vol.  i.  p.  121.  ^  Ibid.  p.  122. 
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sovereign,  if  at  all  worthy  of  his  position,  was  wellnigh 
unbounded,' 
The  power  After  the  triumph  of  the  Norman  arms,  on  October 
c^^l  16,  1066,  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  the  crown  of  England 
was  transferred  to  William  the  Conqueror  by  a  forced 
election  of  the  English  Witan."  During  the  reign  of  this 
sovereign,  and  of  his  immediate  successors,  the  character 
of  the  monarchy  underwent  a  gradual  change,  but  fer 
more  through  the  spirit  in  which  the  government  was 
administered  than  by  any  direct  action  of  the  legislature. 
For  William  I.  claimed  to  be  the  lawful  successor  of  the 
Saxon  kings.  Inheriting  their  rights,  he  professed  to 
govern  according  to  their  laws.*    But  with  the  new 


'  Freeman,  yol.,i.pp.  12^126, 163;  their  assent  and  consent  might  ap- 

Kemble,  vol.  ii.  p.  232 ;  Palgraye,  vol.  pear  to  concur  therein '  (25  Hen. 

i.  p.  657.  Vin.  c.  22 ;  28  Hen.  VIH.  c.  7  j  85 

*  Knight,  Popular  Hist,  of  En^.  Hen.  YHL  c.  1\  Afterwards,  Queen 
ToLi.  p.  185;  Freeman,  vol.  L  p.  163.  Elizabeth's  title  to  the  crown  was 
The  form  of  an  election  continued  to  formally  recognised  by  Parliament 
be  observed,  as  a  general  rule,  until  (1  Eliz.  c.  8).  And  upon  her  de- 
the  accession  of  Edward  I.,  when  the  cease,  without  issue,  Parliament  ao- 
maxim  began  to  be  established,  that  knowled^d  that  the  English  crown 
immediately  on  tiie  death  or  the  ^  did,  by  mherent  birthright  and  law- 
king,  the  right  of  the  crown  is  vested  ful  and  undoubted  succession,'  de- 
in  his  heir,  who  commences  his  reign  scend  to  James  I.,  as  '  the  next  and 
from  that  moment  rAllen,  Royid  sole  heir  of  the  olood-royal  of  this 
Prero^tive,  pp.  44-47;.  Neverthe-  realm '  (2  James  I.  c.  1).  *  UiK>n  the 
less,  m  the  ceremonial  observed  at  abdication  of  James  IL,  Parliament 
the  coronation  of  the  successive  conferred  the  crown  upon  William 
kings  of  ^gland,  to  that  of  Henry  and  Maiy,  and  afterwards  regulated 
VIII.  inclusive,  there  continued  to  be  the  succession  in  the  Protestoat  line 
used  forms  wherein  the  recognition,  of  the  descendants  of  James  1.  (1  W. 
will^  and  consent  of  the  people  are  and  M.  sess.  2,  c.  2 ;  12  &  13  Will, 
distmctly  asked,  and  the  kings  were  UI.  c.  2.) 

declared  to  be  'elect  and  chosen'  *  Freeman,  voL  i.  pp.  2,  4,  163. 
(Chapters  on  Coronations,  London,  The  laws  known  as  those  of  Edward 
1838,  pp.  d9,  103).  fiut  in  the  reign  the  Confessor  were  so  called  because 
of  Henry  YIll.  Parliament  definitely  they  were  solemnly  ratified  by  him, 
determined  the  succession  of  the  'as  the  condition  and  price  of  his 
crown  to  be  in  Edward,  Mary,  and  restoration  to  the  throne  of  his  an- 
Elizabeth ;  and  in  default  of  issue  cestors.'  They  were  chiefl;^  those 
from  them,  even  empowered  the  king  contained  in  tne  comprehendve  sta- 
te bequeath  the  crown  to  whomso-  tutes  which  Canute,  king  of  all 
ever  he  would,  provided  only  that  his  England,  enacted  at  Winchester,  by 
choice  should  oe  made  known,  <  as  the  advice  of  his  Witan,  in  the  years 
well  to  the  lords  spiritual  and  tem-  1017  and  1038.  (Palgrave,  yol.  i.  p. 
poral,  as  to  all  other  his  loving  and  48.) 
obedient  subjects,  to  the  intent  that 
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dynasty  there  came  in  a  new  nobility  devoted  to  their 
Norman  lord,  who  gradually  displaced  the  nobles  of  the 
land  in  offices  of  rule,  and  obtained  possession  of  their 
estates.  Thus  the  power  of  the  crown  steadily  increased, 
and  the  authority  of  the  national  councils  was  propor- 
tionably  impaired.  ^  The  idea  of  a  nation  and  its  chief, 
of  a  king  and  his  councillors,  almost  died  away  ;  the  king 
became  half  despot,  half  mere  feudal  lord.  England  was 
never  without  national  assembUes  of  some  kind  or  other.; 
but,  from  the  Conquest  in  the  eleventh  century  till  the 
second  burst  of  freedom  in  the  thirteenth,  they  do  not 
stand  out  in  the  same  distinct  and  palpable  shape  in  which 
they  do  both  in  earlier  and  later  times.'  "*  Nevertheless,  the 
liberties  of  their  Saxon  forefathers  were  always  fresh  in 
the  recollection  of  successive  generations  of  Enghshmen, 
until,  by  slow  degrees  and  after  many  struggles,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  recovering  them — ^not  indeed  in  their  original 
shape,  but  in  a  form  better  adapted  for  the  altered  con- 
dition of  the  commonwealth. 

The  picture  of  the  pohtical  constitution  of  England  The  Saxon 
under  her  Saxon  kings,  which  we  have  sketched  from  the  p^^^^^- 
pages  of  the  learned  writers  who  have  elaborately  inves- 
tigated the  subject,  is  replete  with  interest  and  instruction. 
In  a  primitive  state  of  society,  and  amongst  a  simple  loyal- 
hearted  people,  such  a  form  of  government  was  admirably 
adapted  to  their  wants.  By  it  freedom  was  maintained, 
life  and  property  protected,  and  the  national  welfare 
advanced.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  system 
suited  for  such  a  time  would  have  stood  the  test  of 
stormier  days,  or  sufficed  to  give  adequate  protection  to 
the  king  and  to  his  councillors  under  less  favourable 
circumstances.  Difficult  problems  in  the  art  of  govern- 
ment require  the  experience  of  centuries  to  solve  them 
aright.  The  proper  relations  between  the  sovereign  and 
his  immediate  advisers,  the  position  which  both  should 
occupy  towards  the  national  legislature,  the  true  sphere 

"  Freeman,  vol.  i.  p.  122. 
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and  appropriate  functions  of  Parliament,  are  all  of  them 
questions  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  national  wel- 
fare.    And  as  we  proceed  with  our  narrative,  we  shall 
find  every  one  of  these  questions  arising,  and  obtaining, 
in  their  turn,  a  suitable  solution.     Unconsciously,  and 
ofttimes  without  apparent  sequence,  the  efforts  of  each 
succeeding  generation  have  been  overruled  to  bring  about 
the  final  issue.     The  vigour  with  which  at  one  period  the 
authority  of  the  crown  has  been  asserted,  and  the  wider 
influence  and  more  independent  action  claimed  for  the 
councils  of  the  crown  at  another,  have  both  alike  con- 
tributed to  the  formation  of  our  present  system.     And, 
happily  for  England,  each  new  development  as  it  arose 
was  a  result  of  the  law  of  growth,  and  not  the  effect  of 
*      revolution,    and    is    clearly  traceable   to   constitutional 
principles  which  existed  in  the  germ  in  the  ancient  Saxon 
poUty/ 
Advisers         From  the  first  iutroduction  of  monarchical  institutions 
Crown.       ^^^  Britain,  the  sovereign  has  always  been  surrounded 
by  a  select  band  of  confidential  counsellors,  appointed  by 
himself,  to  advise  and  assist  him  in  the  government  of 
the  realm.'"     It  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  there  is 
no  period  of  our  history  when  the   sovereign   could, 
according  to  the  law  and  constitution,  act  without  advice 
in  the  public  concerns  of  the  kingdom.*     *  That  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Crown  of  England  has  always  had  a  Privy 
Council  inseparable  from  it,  is  a  fact  which  ought  never 
to  be  lost  sight  of.     This  council  has  always  been  bound 
to  advise  the  crown  in  every  branch  and  act  of  its  excu- 
tive   conduct.'^      And  it  is,  in  fact,  the  only  council, 
combining  in  itself  both  deliberative  and  administrative 
functions,  which  is  authoritatively  recognised  by  the  law 


^  See  Macaulay,  History  of  Eng-  Deb.  voL  xvi.  p.  2****;  Courtenay, 

lancLvoL  i.  p.  26.  Life  of  Sir  Wm.  Temple,  vol.  ii.  p. 

•npalgrave,  vol.  i.  p.  825 ;  vol.  ii.  57. 

p.  cccxlviii.  ^  Smithy    Parly.     Hemembrancer 

'  Hearn,  Government  of  England,  (1862),  p.  3. 
p.  18;  Mr.  Adams*B  speech,    Pari. 
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and  constitution  of  England.  The  number  of  members 
composing  this  council  has  varied  at  different  periods, 
according  to  the  king's  will,  '  but  of  ancient  time  there 
were  twelve,  or  thereabouts." 

The  particular  designation  of  privy  councillor  belongs 
to  a  later  age,  but  the  institution  itself  is  coeval  with  the 
monarchy.  It  is  evident  that  the  Norman  sovereigns,  as 
well  as  their  Anglo-Saxon  predecessors,  were  advised,  in 
the  exercise  of  their  prerogative,  by  a  select  council, 
nominated  by  the  king  and  regularly  attendant  upon  him, 
which  was  distinct  from  the  great  council  of  the  nation, 
though  included  in  every  assembly  thereof.* 

At  the  era  of  the  Norman  Conquest  there  appears  to  a.d.  loee. 
have  been  three  separate  councils  in  existence :  one,  com-  The  king's 
posed  of  nobles,  who  were  assembled  on  special  occasions,  ^^^ 
by  special  writs,  and  who,  together  with  the  great  officers 
and  ministers   of  state,  formed  the  magnum  concilium; 
another,  styled  the  commune  concilium^  or  general  par- 
liament of  the   realm.     These  two  councils  were  mainly 
identical  in  their  general  character  and  relations  towards 
the  sovereign.      Their  chief  distinction    seems  to  have 
been  in  the  greater  care  shown  m  summoning  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commune  concilium^  to  advise  the  king  in  jnore 
general  matters,  and  especially  when  grants  of  money  were 
required.     The  third  council  was  known  as  the  concilium 
privatum   assiduum    ordinarium,  or,    more  frequently, 
the  king's  council.     It  comprised  certain  select  persons 
of   the  nobility  and    great  officers  of  state,  specially 
summoned  thereunto  by  the  king's  command,  and  sworn, 
and  'with  whom  the  king  uBuaUy  advi«eth  in  matters  of 
state  and  government.*  This  council — or  probably  a  com- 
mittee of  it,  consisting  of  the  judges,  presided  over  by 
the  king,  or  (in  his  absence)  the  chief  justiciary — served 
also  as  the  supreme  court  of  justice,  which,  under  the 
denomination  of  the   curia  regis,  commonly  assembled 


'  Coke,  Fourth  Inst.,  p.  68. 

*  PalgravO;  on  the  King's  Coundli  p.  20 ;  Kemble,  vol.  ii.  p.  188. 
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three  times  in  every  year,  wherever  the  king  held  his 
Oidinary  court.**  The  king's  'ordinary'  or  'continual'  council 
was  equivalent  to  that  which  was  known,  in  later  times, 
as  the  Privy  Council.*  But,  apart  fix)m  the  fact  that  one  was 
temporary  and  occasional,  and  the  other  permanent,  there 
seems  at  first  to  have  been  but  little  difference  between 
this  body  and  the  other  principal  councils.  Leading 
nobles  were  members  of  the  *  continual '  council,  and  at 
meetings  of  the  great  council  they  naturally  occupied  a 
prominent  place,  either  bs  members  or  assistants  of  that 
august  assembly.  * 

The  permanent  council  under  the  early  Norman  kings 
consisted  of  the  great  officers  of  state — ^namely,  the  chan- 
cellor, the  great  justiciary,  the  lord  treasurer,  the  lord 
steward,  the  chamberlain,  the  earl  marshal,  the  constable, 
— and  any  other  persons  whom  the  king  chose  to  appoint. 
It  also  included  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  of 
York,  who  claimed  the  right  to  form  part  of  every  royal 
council,  whether  public  or  private.  Besides  these  persons, 
there  were  occasionally  present,  the  comptroller  of  the 
household,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the  judges, 
the  king's  serjeant,  &c.  This  body  was  then  known  as 
the  .cuna  regis^  otherwise  styled  the  aula  regia^  or 
court  of  the  king,  and  its  powers  were  immense  and  un- 
definable.  Its  duty  was  to  assist  the  king  in  the  exercise 
of  his  royal  prerogatives,  and  to  give  its  sanction  to  acts 
done  by  him  in  virtue  of  those  prerogatives — the  mem- 
bers thereby  making  themselves  responsible  for  the  acts 
of  the  king.''    Thus,  it  was  the  executive.     It  acted  also 


^  Hale,  Jurisdiction  of  House  of  of  which  the  only  remains  left  at  the 

Lords,  pn.  5-9;  First  Lords*  Bbport,  present  day  is  in  the  titular  distinction 

pp.  20-23.  of  Queen's  Counsel,  accorded  to  lead- 

'  Macqueen  says    (pp.  673,  674)  ing  memhers  of  the  lecfal  profession 

that  '  it  was  hy  a  distribution  of  its  (see  Ream,  Govt,  of  &g.  pp.  295- 

business  to  subordinate  committees  297),  while  the   functions  of   this 

that    the    functions    of   the    PriTy  body  are  now  fulfilled  by  the  Judicial 

Council,  in  all  ages,  were  performed.'  Committee  of   the    Privy  CounciL 

The  legal    committee,  above  men-  (SeejMM^,  p.  625.) 

tioned,  afterwards  developed  into  a  '  First  lloids'  Keport^  p.  21. 
separate  'council  learned  in  the  law/ 
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as  a  court  of  law.     It  took  part  in  acts  of  l^islation.     In 
fact,  '  the  king,  who  was  at  once  the  ruler  and  judge  of 
the  whole  nation,  exercised  the  powers  which  he   pos- 
sessed, either  directly  (and  this  he  did  to  a  greater  extent 
than  modem  students  are  apt  to  suppose)  or  indirectly, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  his  great  oflScers/     For  in 
considering  *  the  interchange  of  advice  between  the  king 
and  his  nobles '  during  this  period,  we  must  divest  our- 
selves of  modem  notions  of  constitutional  authority,  and 
understand  that,  'according  to  the  ideas  prevailing  in 
the  eleventh  century,  it  was  rather  the  king's  privilege 
than  his  duty  to  receive  counsel  from  the  great  men  of 
his  kingdom.     Their  recommendations  were  not,  like  the 
advice   of  modem  parUaments  or  ministers,  commands 
veiled  under  a  polite  name,  but  in  the  strictest  sense 
counsel;'*  nevertheless,  there- were  certain  things  which 
the   king  was   never  able  to  accomphsh  by  his  mere 
prerogative.    Thus,  he  could  neither  legislate,  nor  impose 
new  taxes,  without  the  consent  of  his  Parliament.     And 
he  was  bound  to  rule  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
reahn ;  and  if  he  broke  those  laws,  his  agents  or  advisers 
were,  from  a  very  early  period,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
held    accountable  for    his    misdeeds    to    the    national 
assembly/    Moreover,  it  was  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
king  to  demand  and  receive  advice  from  his  great  council 
under  all  circumstances  of  diflSculty ;  a  safeguard  which 
the  nation  always  jealously  maintained,  even  though  the 
supreme  will  of    the  monarch    should  be    afterwards 
enforced,  in  accordance  with  his  acknowledged  preroga- 
tive.    Always  remembering,  however,  that  the  king  of  a.d.  1250. 
England  was  never  an  absolute  monarch,  but  was  himself 

•  The  Pri\7  CouncU:  the  Arnold  Richard  II.  (1386)  to  33HenTy  VIII. 

Priie  Essay,  1860.  By  A.  V.  Dicey,  (1642).    I  have  been  much  indebted 

B.A.  pp.  8-6. — ^This  able  essay  pre-  to  both  these  works  for  my  sketch 

sents,  m  a  popular  form,  the  results  of  the  history  of  the  Privy  Council 

of  the    researches    of    Sir    Harris  under  prerogative  government. 
Nicolas,  in  his  learned  prefaces  to  the        '  Macaulay,  Hist,  of  England,  voL 

'Proceedings  and  Ordinances  of  the  i.  pp.  2^-32. 
Privy  Council  of  England,'  from  10 
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subject  to  the  law.  Bracton,  writing  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  says  that  it  is  *  the  law  by  which  he  is  made 
king,  .  .  so  that  if  he  were  without  a  bridle,  that  is, 
the  law,  his  great  court  ought  to  put  a  bridle  upon  him.'* 
For  though  the  king  is  our  sovereign  lord,  he  does  not 
possess  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  commonwealth, 
which  is  vested,  not  in  the  king  singly,  but  in  the  king, 
lords,  and  commons  jointly.  ^  To  enable  him  to  govern 
his  people  with  wisdom  and  discretion,  the  king  would 
summon  to  his  councils  'the  most  considerable  persons 
in  England,  the  persons  he  most  wanted  to  advise  him,  and 
the  persons  whose  tempers  he  was  most  anxious  to  ascer- 
tain.'* 

In  process  of  time  the  character  of  the  aula  regia 
underwent  considerable  modification.  Each  individual 
oflBcer  of  the  court  had  his  own  particular  duties  assigned 
to  him.  All  business  brought  before  the  court  would 
naturally  be  referred  by  the  king  to  the  functionary 
specially  charged  with  the  same.  Thus,  the  marshal  or 
constable,  assisted  probably  by  other  members  of  the 
court,  attended  to  military  matters ;  the  chamberlain  to 
financial  concerns ;  the  chancellor  to  questions  affecting 
the  royal  grants.  Hence  arose,  by  degrees,  the  separate 
institution  of  curia  regis,  under  Henry  IT.— ras  an  off- 
shoot from  the  larger  body — into  a  distinct  judicial 
tribunal,  which  is  the  original  of  the  present  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,^  and  the  subsequent  development,  at  a 
later  period,  of  other  courts  of  law  and  equity. 

A.D.  1199.       The  first  establishment  of  the  law-courts,  as  distinct 
tribunals,  took  place,  however,  in  the  reign  of  King  John. 

Iaw  But  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  notwithstanding  the  forma- 

tion of  separate  courts  for  the  administration  of  justice. 


Coorto. 


»  Quoted  by  Forater,  Debates  on  Review,  Jan.  7, 1867,  p.  80. 

Grand  Remonatranoe,  p.    28.    And  J  Chron.  of  Reigns  of  Hen.  11.  and 

see  ante,  vol.  i.p.  168.  Richard  I.  edited  by  Stubbe,  toI.  ii. 

^  AUen,  Royal  Prerogative^  p.  169;  pp.lxxi.-lxxx.;  and  see  Heani;  Govt. 

First  Lords'  Report,  p.  22.  of  Eng.  pp.  266-271. 

*  Bagehot;  Eng.  Const.  Fortnightly 
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the  king's  council  continued  to  exercise  judicial  authority. 
To  be  the  source  and  dispenser  of  justice,  and  to  supply 
the  defects  and  moderate  the  judgments  of  inferior  courts, 
is  an  ancient  prerogative  of  the  crown,^  This  preroga- 
tive was  ordinarily  exercised  through  judges,  in  accord- 
ance with  established  precedent ;  but  it  was  still  regarded 
as  within  the  power  of  the  king  to  try  suits,  either  by  his 
own  authority,  or  through  the  officers  of  his  council.^ 

With  the  accession  of  Edward  I.  still  more  important  ^i>- 1272. 
changes  commenced.  The  contemporaries  of  the  Con-^ 
queror  and  his  inmiediate  descendants  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  exercise  of  justice  by  the  king  and  his  great 
officers,  after  a  rude  and  informal  fashion.  Meanwhile, 
the  ordinary  councils  of  King  John  and  of  Henry  HL 
were  largely  influenced  by  the  growing  power  of  the 
barons,  which  operated  as  a  restraint  upon  the  arbitrary 
power  of  the  sovereign.  But  when  Edward  I.  assumed 
the  throne,  a  better  understanding  began  to  prevail  be- 
tween the  monarch  and  his  advisers.  °  The  rise  of  the 
law-courts  otit  of  the  curia  regis  begat,  in  the  people 
generally,  a  desire  for  more  orderly  government.  Those 
who  contrasted  the  regular  administration  of  justice  with 
the  irresponsible  and  uncertain  procedure  before  the  king's 
council,  longed  for  something  more  in  accordance  with 
their  ancient  Saxon  Uberties."  For  the  functions  of  the  or-  ordinary 
dinary  council  at  this  time  seem  to  have  been  coexten-  <»^cii- 
sive  with  the  functions  of  the  crown.  Its  consent  appears 
to  have  been  deemed  necessary  to  every  important  act  of 
the  king  in  the  exercise  of  his  legislative  as  well  as  of  his 
executive  powers.  It '  was  evidently  then  considered  as 
a  very  important  part  of  the  government,  responsible  to 
the  king  and  the  country  for  the  acts  done  under  its 
sanction ;  and  the  people  often  took  great  interest  in  its 


*  See  Palpaye,   Eng.    Common-        ■*  Palgrave,  King's  Council,  p.  19. 
wealth,  voL  1.  p.  288.  '  Dicey,  p.  11. 

*  Dicey,  p.  8. 
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proper  formation,  of  which  there  are  striking  instances  in 
the  reigns  of  Henry  HI.  and  Edward  II.'® 
Great^  Contemporaneously   with   these   events,   the   '  great 

council '   was   steadily  undergoing   transformation,  and 
assuming  definite  shape  as  a  legislative  body,  with   ac- 
knowledged rights  and  privileges.    Formerly,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  great  coimcil  did  not  differ  very  materially  from 
the  smaller  and  more  confidential  assembly.     The  func- 
tiona  of  both  were  chiefly  administrative.     The  coimcils 
of  William  I.  and  his  immediate  successors,  so  far  as  ex- 
isting records  shew,  were  principally  occupied  with  mat- 
ters of  executive  government — such  as  the  grant  of  local 
charters,  and  the  settlement  of  titles  to  land.'*     The  king 
could  do  nearly  everything  in  his  '  ordinary  council '  that 
was  lawful  for  the  great  council  to  effect,  except  impose 
taxes.     WiUiam  the  Conqueror,  in  ascending  the  throne 
of  England,  had  expressly  renounced  all  right  to  tax  the 
nation  without  the  consent  of  the  commune  concilium 
regni;  and  had  promised  to  govern  by  the  old  laws, 
except  as  they  might  be  altered  expressly  for  the  general 
good.'     It  is  true  that  he  had  not  been  faithful  to  his 
word.     But  every  formal  concession  on  the  part  of  the 
crown  contributed  somewhat  to  the  growth  and  establish- 
ment of  the  great  national  council  upon  a  firmer  basis. 
And  the  continual  and  ever-increasing  necessities  of  the 
state  compelled  the  Norman  sovereigns  to  yield,  however 
reluctantly,  new  charters,  with  extended  privileges,  to 
their  powerful  but  insubordinate  nobihty.    Thus  the  law- 
less barons  won  for  a  down-trodden  and  spiritless  people 
precious  franchises,  that  in  due  time  should  elevate  the 
national  character,  and  *  so  balance  the  forces  existing  in 
the  state  as  to  give  to  each  its  opportunity  of  legitimate 
development.' ' 

"  First   Lords'    Report,    p.    461 ;        '  Professor  Stubbs's  Pre&ce  to  the 

Heam,  Govt,  of  Eng.  p.  273.  Chronicle    of    Benedict  of    Peter- 

p  Cox,  Antient   Parly.  Elections,  borough  (Rolls  Chronicles,  published 

p.  61.  in  1867),  vol.  ii.  p.  xiucvii. 

•i  Taylor,  Book  of  Rights,  p.  9. 
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The  sagacious  policy  of  Henry  11.,  during  his  long  and  a.d.  ii66- 
eventful  reign,  did  much  to  prepare  the  way  for  these      ^^^^' 
changes  in  the  framework  of  Enghsh  government.  Though 
bent  upon  consolidating  the  kingly  power,  Henry  H.,  when  The  king 
not  absent  from  the  realm,  took  frequent  occasion  to  con-  ^ci! 
vene  the  old  national  assembly,  and  to  ask  the  counsel  of 
his  constitutional  advisers  upon  every  possible  subject.    In 
fact,  many  matters  were  freely  discussed  at  these  councils 
which  would  be  deemed  unsuitable  for  the  consideration 
of  Parliament  at  the  present  day.     But  the  advice  sought 
for  and  received,  in  conformity  with  ancient  usage,  did 
not  debar  the  sovereign  from  the  right  to  act  as  his  own 
judgment  might  dictate  upon  the  particular  question.  ■ 

From  the  grant  of  Magna  Charta  by  King  John,  con-  June  15, 
firmed  and  supplemented  by  similar  concessions  obtained  ^^^^' 
from  later  monarchs,  may  be  dated  the  rise  of  our  repre-  Rise  of 
sentative  system,*  the  recognition  of  the  House  of  Com-  ^t^J^^®' 
mons  as  a  separate  estate  of  the  realm,  and  the  estabhsh-  system. 
ment  upon  a  sure  foundation  of  our  national  liberties. 

The  precise  period  when  the  representative  system  of 
England  originated,  and  the  circumstances  that  gave  it 
birth,  are  points  which,  notwithstanding  the  laborious 
investigations  of  constitutional  writers,  are  still  involved 
in  great  obscurity.  The  learned  authors  of  the  Eeport  of 
the  Lords'  Committee,  however,  arrived  at  the  following 
conclusions  upon  this  subject.  They  are  of  opinion 
that  from  the  Conquest  until  the  reign  of  John,  prelates, 
earls,  and  barons  generally  formed,  under  the  king,  the 
legislative  power  of  the  realm,  for  all  purposes  except  the 
imposition  of  taxes ;  although  the  advice  of  an  inferior 
class  in  the  community,  or  of  particular  individuals  not 
of  the  privileged  orders,  would  be   occasionally  asked 


*  Prof.  StubWs  Pref.  to  the  Ghron.  *  For  interesting  particulars  of  the 

of  Benedict  of  Peterborough  (Rolls  origin    and   early    history  of    Po-< 

Chron.  1867)  vol.  ii.  pp.  cx.-cxiz. —  litical    Representation,  see    Heam, 

This  learned  preface  gives  an  admir-  Govt,  of  Eng.  ch.  xvii.;  and  Forster, 

able  account  of  the   constitutional  Grand  Remonstrance;  pp.  81-41. 
history  of  the  period. 
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Origin  of  by  the  king,  under  exceptional  circumstances,  as  for  the 
te&^°'  purpose  of  giving  validity  to  the  grant  of  an  extraordi- 
nary aid  to  the  crown.  But  it  cannot  be  shown  that, 
at  this  time,  any  commoners,  elected  by  the  people,  or 
otherwise,  were  called  to  the  great  councils,  or  Parlia- 
ments, as  members  thereof.**  That  the  great  council  of 
the  realm  summoned  by  John,  as  appears  fix)m  the  Great 
Charter,  included  certain  persons  who  were  summoned 
thereto  by  virtue  of  their  holding  lands  in  chief  of  the 
crown.  That  some  of  these  individuals  gave  their  per- 
sonal attendance,  others  possibly  appeared  by  representa- 
tiofi,  inasmuch  as  the  lesser  barons,  being  under  no  peculiar 
obligation  of  personal  attendance,  would  naturally  incline 
to  select  certain  of  their  richest  and  most  influential 
brethren  to  represent  them.  That  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  important  changes  probably  took  place  in  the 
constitution  of  the  great  council,  and  most  likely,  as  the 
result  of  circumstances,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
express  law  on  the  subject.  That  in  the  49th  year 
of  Henry  HI.,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Simon  de 
A.D.  1285.  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  a  great  council  was  convened, 
which  consisted  not  only  of  persons  who  were  summoned 
personally,  by  special  writ,  according  to  the  charter  of 
John,  but  of  persons  who  were  required  to  attend,  not 
merely  by  general  summons,  according  to  the  same  char- 
ter, but  in  consequence  of  writs  directed  to  the  sheriffs  of 
certain  counties,  and  to  certain  cities  and  boroughs,  com- 
manding the  recipients  to  cause  '  knights,  citizens,  and 
burgesses '  to  be  chosen  as  representatives  of  such  coun- 
ties, cities,  and  boroughs  respectively,  who  should  attend 
the  king's  council,  together  with  those  who  had  been 
personally  summoned  thereto/    That  the  first  clear  evi- 

**  See  Parry's  Parlts.  Introd.  pp.  fore  that  time,  indeed,   there  had 

xii-xvi.    Cox,  Antient  Parly.  Elec-  heen  held  many  great  coandlB  of  the 

tions,  pp.  64-70.  nation,  hut  none,  so  far  as  extant 

"^  Histoiians  and  antiquarians  are  records  show,  in  which  the  counties 

agreed  in  referring  to  the  year  1266,  and  horoughs  of  England  were  repre- 

the    earliest    Paniament  of   lords,  sented  together.  (Cox,  Antient  Parly, 

knights,  citizens,  and  hurgesses.  Be-  Elections,  p.  60.) 
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deuce  remaining  of  any  subsequent  convention  of  a  legis- 
lative assembly,  under  similar  circumstances,  was  in 
respect  to  the  Parliament  summoned  in  the  23rd  year  ^i>*  1295. 
of  Edward  I. ;  while  the  constitution  of  the  intervening 
assemblies  is  wrapped  in  imcertainty.  That  fix>m  thence 
until  the  15th  year  of  Edward  II.,  the  legislative  assemblies  ▲.d.  1322. 
of  England  appear  to  have  been  generally,  but  not  invari- 
ably, composed  nearly  in  the  manner  in  which  the  assemUy 
in  the  23rd  of  Edward  I.  was  constituted.  That  the  decla- 
ratory statute  of  the  15th  of  Edward  U.  gave  the  sanction 
of  Farhament  to  the  constitution  of  the  legislature  as  it 
then  stood,  under  which  the  legislative  power  was  de- 
clared to  be  in  the  king,  ^  by  the  assent  of  the  prelates, 
earls  and  barons,  and  commonalty  of  the  realm,  accord- 
ing as  it  had  been  heretofore  accustomed.'  And  that, 
after  this  period,  the  constitution  of  the  legislative  assem- 
blies of  England  had  nearly  approached  the  form  which 
it  now  presents/ 

Whilst  the  appropriate  functions  of  the  several  orders 
and  estates  of  the  realm  were  thus  being  gradually  de- 
veloped and  matured,  the  divers  elements  of  which  the 
nation  itself  was  composed  were  uniting  together.  In  a.d.  1272- 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  the  protracted  struggle  between  **^^' 
Englishmen,  of  whatever  race  descended,  and  the 
foreigners  who  had  devoured  their  substance  and  over- 
thrown their  liberties,  came  to  an  end.  By  the  efforts  of 
this  prudent  monarch,  the  English  and  the  Normans  were 
joined  together  in  a  common  bond  of  mutual  helpfulness, 
ancient  freedom  was  revived,  and  the  national  institutions 
began  to  assume  '  those  constitutional  forms  which,  with 
mere  changes  of  detail,  they  have  preserved  iminterrup- 
tedly  ever  since.** 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  that  the  barons. 


*  first  LoTds'    Report,  pp.   164^  85  and  96. 

254.  389-^1,  478.     And  see  May,  '  Freeman,  vol.  i^p.  6,  122 ;  and 

Pari  Prac  (ed.  1859),  pp.    19-23.  see  Knight,  Pop.  Hist  of  Eng.  vol. 

Cox,  Ant.  ParL  Elections,  pp.  08-  i.  p.  885. 
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who  had  hitherto  monopolised  the  ear  of  the  sovereign, 
and  controlled  his  policy,  became  conscious  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  new  power  which  it  was  needful  for  them  to 
conciliate.  The  citizens  and  burgesses,  who  had  accumu- 
lated wealth  by  honest  industry,  and  who  were  able  and 
wiUing  to  contribute  to  the  necessities  of  the  state,  were 
altogether  excluded  from  the  national  councils.  Whether 
or  not  this  was  esteemed  a  grievance,  at  this  period,  it  is 
hard  to  conjecture :  this  much  at  any  rate  is  certain,  that 
they  stoutly  objected  to  pay  any  taxes  that  were  levied 
upon  them  without  their  consent.  In  1297,  after  a 
fruitless  endeavour,  on  the  part  of  the  king,  to  exact  the 
levy  of  a  rate  on  the  *  conununaute  *  of  the  kingdom, 
which  they  had  not  agreed  to  pay,  several  of  the  princi- 
pal peers  interposed  on  their  behalf,  and  obtained  a  gua- 
rantee from  the  king  that  no  such  illegal  taxation  should 
be  again  attempted.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  king  con- 
vened a  parliament,  wherein  this  fundamental  principle 
of  English  liberty  was  solemnly  ratified,  by  the  statute 
De  Tallagio  non  concedendoj  which  provides  that  *  no  tal- 
liage  or  aid  shall  by  us  or  our  heirs  be  imposed  or  levied 
in  our  kingdom  without  the  will  and  assent  of  the  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  barons,  milites,  burgesses,  and  the  other 
freemen  of  our  realm.''' 

Once  they  obtained  an  entrance  into  the  great  council, 
the  lesser  orders  speedily  began  to  acquire  influence  and 
authority.  The  growth  of  the  power  of  the  commons  is 
distinctly  traceable  in  the  records  of  the  legislative  assem- 
bly under  Edward  11.  In  the  preceding  reign,  in  con- 
formity with  the  usages  of  an  earlier  period,  the  functions 
of  the  commons  were  limited  to  a  declaration  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  grants  which  they  were  empowered  by  their 
A.D.  1807.  constituents  to  ofier  to  the  crown.  But  in  the  time  of 
Edward  11.  the  right  of  the  commons  to  a  share  in  the 


y  Cox,  Ant.  Pari.  Elections,  pp.  71,  77-79 ;  and  see  ante,  vol.  L  p.  4^3. 
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making  of  laws  was  formally  acknowledged ;  and  by  the  Riging 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  the  power  of  the  gj^wm- 
commons  had  so  greatly  increased  that  we  find  them  mong. 
strenuously  resisting  attempts  to  impose  inordinate  taxa- 
tion, and  boldly  remonstrating  with  the  king  upon  his 
choice  of  unworthy  advisers/ 

About  this  period,  there  was  a  further  development 
of  the  power  of  the  commons,  in  relation  to  the  mode  of 
granting  aids  and  supplies  to  the  crown.  In  the  reigns 
of  Edward  I.,  11.,  and  III.,  it  had  been  customary  for 
the  lords,  the  clergy  and  the  commons,  severally  and 
separately,  to  determine  the  proportion  of  their  respective 
grants,  on  the  principle  that  they  each  represented  dis- 
tinct and  independent  portions  of  the  community.* 
Nevertheless,  it  was  obviously  desirable  that  there  should 
be  a  mutual  understanding  between  the  several  estates 
on  this  subject,  as  neither  would  choose  to  be  subjected 
to  a  higher  rate  than  the  other.  It  was  also  expedient 
that  this  agreement  should  be  arrived  at  before  any  com- 
munication upon  the  matter  of  supply  was  made  by  the 
commons  to  the  crown.  This  gave  rise  to  the  practice 
of  conferences  between  committees  of  the  lords  and  com- 
mons preliminary  to  the  grant  of  supply,  upon  which 
occasions  each  estate  counted  it  an  advantage  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  intentions  of  the  other  before  disclosing 
their  own.^ 

In  the  ninth  year  of  Henry  IV.  the  commons  com-  a.d,  1407. 
plained  to  the  king  of  the  lords,  for  having  made  known 


■  CojL,  Ant.  Pari.  Elections,  pp.  84^ 
93. 

•  HatseU,  Prec.  vol.  iii.  p.  95.— The 
three  estates  of  the  realm  (viz. 
the  lords  spiritaal,  the  lords  temporal, 
and  the  commons :  see  on^,  vol.  i.  p. 
246),  originally  sat  together  in  one 
chamber.  When  they  first  began  to 
at  apart  is  uncertain.  No  doubt 
they  often  deliberated  separately,  and 


gave  separate  advice  to  the  king, 
long  before  a  foimal  separation  took 
place.  (See  Heam,  Govt,  of  £ng.  pp. 
894-407}.  Their  division  into  two 
houses  must  have  been  accomplished 
at  any  rate  not  later  than  the  17th 
year  of  Edw.  IIL  (May,  ParL  Prac. 
pp.  28-26.) 

*»  Cox,  Ant.  Pari.  Elec.  p.  98.  ParL 
Hist  vol.  i.  pp.  llO,  140,  163-171. 
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to  his  majesty  certain  particulars  in  regard  to  a  proposed 
subsidy  before  it  had  been  finally  agreed  upon  by  both 
houses,  a  proceeding  which  they  affirmed  to  be  *  in  preju- 
dice and  derogation  of  their  liberties.'  The  protest  was 
successful.  The  king,  with  the  assent  of  the  lords,  made 
an  ordinance  declaring  that  *  the  lords  on  their  part,  and 
the  commons  on  their  part,  shall  not  make  any  report  to 
the  king  of  any  grant  by  the  commons  granted,  and  by 
the  lords  assented  to,  nor  of  the  communications  of  the 
said  grant,  before  the  lords  and  commons  be  of  one  assent 
and  accord ;  and  then  in  maimer  and  form  as  has  been 
accustomed,  that  is,  by  the  mouth  of  the  speaker  of  the 
commons,'  This  was  another  triumph  on  behalf  of  the 
commons,  which  tended  to  aggrandise  their  authority, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  grant  of  public  money.*" 
A.D.  1827.  Up  to  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  it  is  not  easy  to  define 
Functions  whcrciu  the  functions  of  the  national  assembly  differed 
menu' *'  fi*om  thosc  which  appertained  to  the  king's  particular 
council.  The  judgments  of  the  ordinary  council  would 
undoubtedly  derive  additional  weight  and  solemnity  from 
being  dehvered  in  parliament ;  and  the  king  himself  was 
probably  more  ready  to  receive  petitions  for  redress  of 
grievances  when  surrounded  by  aU  his  councillors.  The 
chief  point  of  difference,  however,  appears  to  have  been, 
that  after  the  commons  were  incorporated  into  the  na- 
tional assembly,  a  considerable  time  elapsed  before  they 
were  permitted  to  take  part  in  any  act  or  proceeding 
which  bore  a  judicial  character.  But  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IH.  there  are  instances  wherein  the  commons 
attempted  to  participate  in  the  exercise  of  remedial  jus- 
tice ;  and  before  the  decease  of  that  monarch,  we  find  all 
the  governmental  institutions  of  England  —  namely,  a 
king's  council,  a  parhament  of  two  chambers  (into  which 
the  ancient  great  baronial  council  had  become  gradually 


•  Cox,  Antient  Pari  Elections^  p.  100. 
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monious  exercise.* 


The  reign  of  Edward  HE.  was,  in  feet,  .a  great  consti- 
tutional epoch.  Independently  of  the  organic  changes  in 
the  composition  of  Parliament  which  characterised  that 
century,  it  was  also  remarkable  for  the  frequent  holdings 
of  the  great  national  assembly,  and  for  the  passing  of  a 
law  which  rendered  it  imperative  upon  the  king  to  meet 
his  parliament  ^  every  year  once,  and  more  often  if  need 
be/'  As  a  rule,  under  the  Flantagenet  sovereigns,  the 
parliaments  were  newly  elected  every  time  they  were 
convened,  and  not  kept  alive  from  year  to  year  by  proro- 
gations.' 

King  Edward's  legislative  assemblies,  moreover,  were 
vigilant  assertera  of  popular  rights.  They  obtained  from 
their  sovereign  repeated  confirmations  of  the  Great  Char- 
ter, and  succeeded  in  establishing  three  essential  principles 
of  govemment^namely,  the  illegality  of  raising  money 
without  consent  of  FarHament ;  the  necessity  that  both 
houses  should  concur  in  any  alteration  of  the  law ;  and 
the  right  of  the  commons  to  enquire  into  abuses,  and  im- 
peach the  councillors  of  the  crown  for  acts  of  corruption.^ 

From  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  L  until  the  ▲.».  1299^ 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  Vill.,  being  a  period  of     ^^^^ 
213  years,  it  was  customary  for  the  monarchs  of  England 


*  The  '  great  councils '  continued  *  Palgrave,  King's  Council,  pn.  22, 

lor  a  time  to  be  occasionally  convened  64.    Dicey,  p.  13.    First  Lords  Re- 

eTon  after  their  most  important  funo-  port,  p.  1^. 

tions  had  devolved  upon  Parliament.  '  4  Edw.  III.  c.  14,  confirmed  by 

'  Some  hundreds  of  years  afterwards,'  d6  Edw.  III.  c.  10. 

in  1640,  Charles  I.  sought  to  find  a  sub-  '  Smith,  Pari.  Rememb.  (1865)^  p. 

stitttte  for  the  Parliament,  with  which  7. — The  prorogation  and  reassemblmg 

he  had  hopelessly  quarrelled,  by  revi-  of  the  same  Parliament  appears  to 

ving  the  long-disused  baronial 'coun-  have  first  occurred  in  the  reign  of 

cil. 'But the  endeavourto  resuscitate  an  Henry  VI.    But  it  was  not  until  the 

obsolete  tribunal  served  only  to  widen  accession  of  Henry  VIII.  that  it  be- 

the  breach  between  the  kins  and  his  came  an  habitual  practice.    (Parry,                               J 

people,  and  to  precipitate  his  down-  Parlts.  pp.  Ivii.-liz.) 

fall    (See  Dicey,  p.   13  ;    Knight,  ^  Taylor,  Book  of  Rights,  pp.  67, 

Pop.  Hist,  of  Eng.  vol.  iii.  p.  438  j  68.    Cox,  Inst   Eng.  Govt  p.  229. 

Heam,  Govt  of  £ng.  pp.  407,  461.)  Pari.  Hist  vol.  i.  p.  141. 
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Prequent    to  consult  frequently  with  the  great  council  of  the  nation. 
S^ariS     -^  y^^  would  seldom  elapse  without  a  parliament  being 
ment.        convcued,  and .  sometimes  two  or  three  meetings  would 
take  place  within  twelve  months.    It  has  been  ascertained 
that,  in  the  interval  above  mentioned,  upwards  of  two 
hundred  separate  parliaments  were  assembled.     They 
usually  sat  for. a  period  varying  from  four  to  thirty  days ; 
but,  occasionally,  the  sessions  would  be  protracted  for 
several  months.* 
The  Privy       And  here  we  may  notice,  that  it  had  long  been  cus- 
l^p^ua-    tomary  for  the  king's  councillors,  as  confidential  servants 
ment.        of  the  CTowu,  to   be  present  at  every  meeting  of  the 
'  Magnum  Concilium,'  or  High  Court  of  Parliament.     The 
select  or  (as  it  was  afterwards  designated) '  Privy  Council ' 
were  uniformly  required  by  the  sovereign  to  assist  at  the 
deliberations  of  the  great  council    But  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  Court  of  Parliament  of  this  age  really 
signified  the  House  of  Lords,  and  that,  in  a  judicial  sense, 
the  terms  were  and  still  are  synonymous.^     It  was  con- 
tended by  Sir  Matthew  Hale  that,  in  very  ancient  times, 
before  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  perhaps  dovni  to  the 
middle  of  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  (by  which  period,  at 
any  rate,  the  Lords  and  Commons  had  regularly  formed 
themselves  into  separate  legislative  chambers),  the  Privy 
Coimdl  had  an  essential  right  not  merely  to  advise,  but 
also  to  vote,  in  the  judicial  determinations  of  Parliament.^ 
Eecent  authorities,  however,  are  of  opinion  that  this  is 
erroneous.      The  privy  councillors  undoubtedly  formed 
part  of  the  great  council,  or  Court  of  Parliament,  but  it 
is  most  probable  that  they  merely  *  gave  reasons,'  without 
voting — as  is  still  done  by  the  assistants  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  when  required.     It  is  evident,  at  any  rate,  that 
about  the  time  of  Edward  HI.  those  who  sat  in  Parhament 
by  virtue  of  their  office  as  king's  councillors,  began  to  be 


*  Parry,  Parlts.  of  England,  pp.    Privy  Council,  pp.  671, 680. 
Iv.-lix.  '  Hale,  Juriraict  Houfie  of  Lords, 

i  Macqaeen,  Practice  of  Lords  and    p.  85. 
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regarded  in  the  light  of  assistants  or  advisers  merely,  whilst 
the  authoritative  and  judiciary  power  was  exercised  by  the 
House  itself.*  And  Sir  Matthew  Hale  admits  that,  though 
'  they  were  assistants  of  such  a  nature,  quality,  and  weight, 
that  their  advice  guided  matters  JuSeial  and  judicial  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Lords'  House,'  yet '  they  had  no  voice  in 
passing  of  laws,*  but  only  'spake  their  judgments  and 
gave  their  reasons '  in  matters  of  judicial  concern."  The 
Commons,  meanwhile,  having  secured  their  own  position 
as  an  int^  part  of  Parliament,  and  having  acquired  the 
light  of  impeachment,  laboured  to  prevent  the  council 
from  exercising  any  extraordinary  jurisdiction,  or  powers 
not  distinctly  warranted  by  law,  when  acting  indepen- 
dently of  Parliament.     This  point  they  also  gained." 

In  process  of  time,  the  connexion  which  anciently  sub-  Growth  of 
sisted  between  the  Privy  Council  and  the  Court  of  Parlia-  ^^i7 
ment,  i.e.  the  House  of  Lords  in  their  judicial  capacity, 
came  to  be  dissolved — though  not  without  leaving  traces 
in  existing  usage  of  the  old  relations — and  the  Privy 
Council  gradually  assumed  a  separate  and  independent 
jurisdiction  of  its  own.     This  change  took  place  under 
Eichard  H.,  when  the  council  was  entirely  separated  from  ^»- 1397. 
Parliament,  and  began  to  fulfil  its  appropriate  functions 
as  a  distinct  tribunal.     With  the  sanction  of  Parliament 
its  separate  duties  were  defined,  and  thenceforward  its 
authority  was  acknowledged  without  any  further  opposi- 
tion, save  only  when  it  attempted  to  interfere  in  matters 
beyond  its  jurisdiction.®     The  coimcil  continued  to  gain 
strength  and  influence  until  it  attained  the  climax  of  its 
powers  under  the  Tudor  princes,  whose  poHcy  was  to  in-  Pariia- 
crease  the  authority  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  to  govern  as  ™j^*j^ 
much  as  possible  without  the  aid  of  Parhaments.  A  notable  convened, 
instance  of  this  is  afforded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIH., 


^  Macqueen,    p.    674.      Falgraye;  ■  Palgrave,  King's  Council,  pp.  69, 

King^s  Council,  p.  64.  82. 

■  Hale,    Lords'  Jurisdiction,    p.  •  Ibid,  pp.  78,  80,  84,  97.    And  see 

71.  pott,  p.  29. 
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which  lasted  for  nearly  forty  years,  during  which  period 
Parliament  did  not  sit  in  all  for  more  than  three  years 
and  a  half ;  and  during  the  first  twenty  years,  the  dura- 
tion of  all  its  sessions  put  together  was  less  than  a  twelve- 
month.** 

It  will  not  fail  to  be  observed  that  the  presence,  from 
the  very  first,  of  the  members  of  the  king's  Privy 
Council  in  the  great  council  or  Court  of  Parliament  was 
a  foreshadowing  of  the  more  intimate  relations  which 
were  afterwards  established  between  the  ministers  of  the 
crown  and  the  legislature  under  parliamentary  govern- 
ment. 
BdationB  In  the  gradual  development  of  bee  institutions  which 
Sie^ng  ^  li^PP^y  distinguishes  the  reigns  of  our  English  mo- 
and  hifl  narchs  from  the  accession  of  Henry  IIL,  a  remarkable 
incident  is  recorded,  of  the  time  of  Edward  11.,  which 
manifests  a  decided  recognition  in  that  early  period,  of 
constitutional  relations  between  the  sovereign,  his  minis- 
▲.D.  1316.  ters,  and  parliament.  In  1316,  the  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
who  had  heretofore  been  a  prominent  leader  of  a  power- 
ful confederacy  of  discontented  barons,  Was  himself 
invited  by  the  king  to  become  president  of  his  council. 
The  earl  agreed  to  accept  office  on  certain  conditions, 
which  being  compUed  with  by  the  king,  he  was  duly  in- 
stalled in  open  Parliament ;  and  his  oath,  or  protestation, 
which  embodied  the  stipulations  which  he  had  made, 
was  ordered  to  be  entered  upon  the  rolls  of  Parliament. 
After  reciting  the  terms  of  the  appointment,  it  proceeds  as 
follows :  ^  So  as  at  any  time,' if  the  king  shall  not  do  ac- 
cording to  his  directions,  and  those  of  his  council,  concern- 
ing the  matters  of  his  court  and  kingdom,  after  such  things 
have  been  shown  him, — and  that  he  will  not  be  directed 
by  the  council  of  him,  and  others — ^the  earl,  without  evil 
will,  challenge,  or  discontent,  may  be  discharged  from 
the  council,'  and  that  ^  the  business  of  the  realm '  shall 


>*  Macqueeiii  pp.  675^  680. 
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not  be  done  without  the  assent  of  the  members  of  the 
coiincil ;  and  if  the  council  ^  shall  advise  the  king,  or  do 
other  thing  which  shall  not  be  for  the  profit  of  him  and 
his  realm,  then,  at  the  next  Parliament,  by  the  advice  of 
the  king  and  his  friends;  they  shall  be  removed.'  The 
entry  on  the  roll  concludes  with  these  emphatic  words, 
which  show  that  the  order  in  the  present  case  was  the 
general  and  acknowledged  rule  under  similar  circum- 
stances :  ^  And  so  it  shall  be,  from  Parliament  to  Parlia- 
ment, as  to  them  and  every  of  them,  according  to  the 
fsLvlts  found  in  them."* 

Nearly  one  hundred  years  later,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  a.d.  i4o«. 
IV.,  we  meet  with  a  similar  instance  of  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  right  of  a  minister  of  state  to  relinquish  his 
office,  without  offence  to  the  king,  when  he  found  himself 
unable  to  continue  to  discharge  the  same  to  the  public 
wel£Eu:e.  It  is  thus  noted  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  :  ^  In  May 
1406,  the  king  having  taken  into  his  consideration  the 
numerous  claims  upon  his  time  and  attention,  in  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom,  appointed  three  bishops,  six  tem- 
poral peers,  the  chancellor,  the  treasurer,  the  keeper  of 
the  privy  seal,  the  steward  and  chamberlain  of  his  house- 
hold, and  three  other  persons,  members  of  his  Privy 
Council,  and  commanded  them  to  exert  themselves  as 
much  as  possible  in  promoting  the  welfare,  and  in  main- 
taining the  laws  and  statutes,  of  the  realm.  The  king  then 
directed  that  all  Bills  indorsed  by  the  chamberlain,  and 
letters  under  the  signet  addressed  to  the  chancellor,  trea- 
surer, and  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  should  thenceforward 
be  tado«ed  b?,  or  be  Sril.  with  the  «ivice  ot  the 
council.'  None  of  the  officers  aforesaid,  or  any  others, 
were  *  to  grant  any  charters  of  pardon,  or  collations  to 
benefices,  except  with  the  advice  of  the  council ;  and  for 
the  greater  security  and  independence  of  its  members,  the 
important  condition  was  added,  that  they  might  resign 


«  Pari.  Hist  toI.  i.  p.  64.    Party,  Pftrliaments  of  England;  p.  80. 
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whenever  they  found  themselves  unable  to  perform  their 

duties  with  advantage  to  the  king's  service,  without  their 

retirement  exciting  his  displeasure.'  ^ 

▲.D.  1876.       But  meanwhile  Parliament  had  begun  to  direct  its  at- 

King^B       tention  to  the  character  and  composition  of  the  king's 

Muitted    council.     In  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  HI., 

by  Pariia-  the  commous  Undertook  to  represent  to  the  king,  that  it 

"^*°  would  be  for  his  advantage,  and  that  of  the  whole  realm, 

if  he  would  increase  his  council  with  ten  or  twelve  '  lords, 

prelates,  and  others,  who  should  be  continually  near  the 

king ;  so  as  no  great  business  might  pass  without  the 

advice  and  assent  of  six,  or  four  of  them,  at  least,  as  the 

case  required.'    His  majesty  acceded  to  this  request,  with 

a  proviso  that  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  and  privy  seal 

might  execute  their  offices  without  the  presence  of  any 

of  the  said  councillors.    The  commons  then  made  further 

protestation  of  their  wiUingness  to  aid  the  king  to  the 

utmost  of  their  power ;  but  pointed  to  the  fact  that,  *  for 

the  particular  profit  and  advantage  of  some  private  persons 

about  the  king,  and  their  confederates,  the  realm  was 

much  impoverished.'    They  then  proceeded  to  impeach 

certain  of  these  evil  councillors,  and  caused  them  to  be 

dismissed  from  the  king's  council,  and  their  goods  confis- 

(lated' — a  proceeding  which   was  frequently  repeated 

during  the  reign  of  Eichard  II.*' 

In  further  illustration  of  the  growing  power  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  of  its  acknowledged  supremacy,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.,  and  in  that  of  his  son  and  grandson  (Henry  V. 
A.D.  1406-  and  Henry  VI.),  we  find  certain  of  the  king's  household 
removed  upon  petition  of  the  commons  ;  and  Parliament 
occupying  itself  in  framing  regulations  and  ordinances  for 
the  governance  of  the  king's  council  and  the  royal  house- 


'  Nicolas,  Proceedings  Privy  Coun.  certain  suits  pendixig  in  the  courts  of 

Tol.  vi.  p.  cxlvi.  citing  FarL  Rot.  vol.  law,  which,  ne  said,  would  prevent 

iii.  p.  672.  Lord  Lovell,  who  was  ap-  his  performing  his  duty  '  honeste- 

pointed  a  member  of  the  council  on  ment.' — Ibid.  p.  673. 
that  occasion,  prajred  to  be,  and  was,        *  Pari.  Hist  of  Eng.  voL  L  p.  141. 
excused  from  serving,  because  he  had        '  Cox,  Antient  Pari.  Mec.  p.  93. 
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hold,  which,  being  made  into  a  statute,  the  council,  toge- 
ther with  all  the  judges,  and  the  officers  of  the  household, 
at  the  command  of  the  king,  take  oath  to  observe.  This 
is  a  very  important  assertion  of  the  principle  of  ministe- 
rial responsibihty." 

From  this  period  imtil  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.,  the  ^»- 1*®*- 
history  of  the  king!s  council  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  Deveiop- 
gradual  development  of  its  administrative  functions,  for  the  Serouncii. 
introduction  of  forms,  intended  to  operate  as  constitutional 
restraints  upon  the  personal  exercise  of  the  royal  will,  and 
for  a  corresponding  increase  of  power  on  the  part  of  the 
leading  ministers  of  state  of  whom  the  coimcil  was  com- 
posed. On  the  other  hand,  the  personal  influence  and 
authority  of  the  sovereign  during  the  whole  of  this  era 
was  very  great,  though  it  necessarily  varied  according  to 
the  abiUty  or  strength  of  character  of  the  reigning  mo- 
narch. With  a  vigorous  prince  upon  the  throne,  the 
council  became  the  mere  instrument  of  his  will,  the  channel 
through  which  the  royal  mandates  passed.  At  other 
times,  the  influence  of  a  powerful  nobility  was  exerted  to 
curb  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  kingly  rule,  and  to  aggran- 
dise the  authority  of  his  ministers/  Moreover,  the  minis- 
ters themselves  occupied,  to  some  extent,  an  independent 
position.  The  king  could  indeed  appoint  or  dismiss  them 
at  pleasure ;  but  it  was  essential  that  he  should  have  a 
council  of  some  sort,  and  certain  official  personages  neces-  its  oompo^ 
sarily  formed  part  of  every  council.  These  were  the  five  "*^°'^" 
great  officers  of  state  above-mentioned — ^viz.,  the  chan- 
cellor, the  lord  treasurer,  the  keeper  of  the  privy  seal, 
the  chamberlain,  and  the  steward  of  the  household,  who 
all  had  seats  at  the  council  board  virtute  officii.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  functionaries,  the  council  usually  included 
the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  and  from  ten  to 
fifteen  other  spiritual  or  temporal  lords,  or  men  of  mark. 


•Nicola8,ProcP.  0.  vol.i.  p.  Ixii.;    pp.   291,  303.   Forstor,  Debates  on 
YoL  iii.  pp.  yiiL,  xviii.;  vol.  v.  p.  xiii.;    the  Grand  Remonstrance,  p.  49. 
YoL  vi.  p.  Ixxiii.     Pari.  Hist.  vol.  i.        '  See  Dicey,  Privy  Council,  p.  16. 
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who  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  king  and  of  Parlia- 
ment. For  while  the  sovereign  had  an  absolute  right  to 
appoint  or  remove  his  councillors  at  pleasure,  the  English 
monarchs  appear  to  have  been  generally  careful  to  choose 
men  as  their  advisers  and  ministers  who  were  acceptable 
to  the  lords  and  commons/  Some  of  the  official  mem- 
GrowiDg     bers  of  the  council,  during  this  period,  held  offices  which 

Serouncii.  ^^®  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  direct  gift  of  the  crown,  but  were  heredi- 
tary in  certain  families.  Again,  the  presence  of  the  arch- 
bishops and  other  ecclesiastics  imparted  a  dignity  and 
independence  to  the  body  otherwise  unattainable.  With 
such  a  position  it  was  not  difficult  for  a  refractory  council 
to  cause  its  power  to  be  felt.  They  were  privil^ed  to 
approach  the  sovereign  with  advice  or  remonstrance  upon 
any  matter  affecting  the  common  weal.  Their  rebukes 
might  indeed  be  disregarded,  and  their  counsel  overruled ; 
but  the  moral  effect  of  their  interposition  could  not  be 
ignored. 

What  added  materially  to  the  weight  and  influence  of 
the  council  was  that,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
chancellor,  they  could  refuse  to  give  effect  to  the  king's 
wishes,  or  to  legalise  his  grant ;  for,  fix)m  a  very  early 
period,  they  had  claimed  to^  take  cognisance  of  every 
grant  or  writ  issued  by  the  king.  The  '  great  seal '  re- 
The  great  maiued  in  the  custody  of  the  chancellor,  and  could  not  be 
■^*  affixed  to  any  document  except  by  lus  hand.  It  is  true 
that  this  rule  was  often  r^arded  by  sovereigns  as  a  vexa- 
tious and  unwarrantable  restraint ;  and  that  they  sought  to 
escape  from  it,  either  by  retaining  personal  possession  of 
the  great  seal,  or  by  claiming  that  signature  by  means  of 
smaller  royal  seals  (which  at  first  were  kept  in  the  king's 
own  hands)  was  sufficient  to  authenticate  any  writ  or 
other  missive.  But  Parliament  remonstrated  against  such 
practices,  and  claimed  that  a  rule  which  was  a  protection 
to  the  crown  itself,  against  fraud,  should  be  strictly  en- 


^  Sir  H.  Nicolas,  P.  0.  vol.  L  pp.  u.,  iiL 
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At  length  the  privy  seal  passed  into  the  hands  of 
A  regular  officer,  when  it  was  maintained  by  the  lawyers,  The  privy 
though  contested  by  the  crown,  that  the  great  seal  ought  ■®*^ 
to  l>e  affixed  to  no  bill  on  a  verbal  warrant,  or  otherwise 
tfaLCun  upon  a  formal  writ  of  privy  seal.*  These  circum- 
sta.rxoe8  contributed  to  confer  upon  the  king's  council  great 
a.xicL  increasing  weight  and  influence. 

ISdEoreover,  upon  constitutional  grounds,  this  doctrine  in 
x-egsird  to  the  seals  was  of  obvious  necessity :    for  the 
clxa^ncellor  could  not  prove  that  he  had  obeyed  a  royal 
maxidate  unless  he  had  a  formal  warrant  to  show  for  what 
he  had  done.     Yet  while  this  plea,  and  probably  also  the 
convenience  to  the  crown  of  throwing  upon  its  servants  a 
measure  of  responsibility  for  its  own  acts,  reconciled  the 
Is^ing  to  this  restriction  upon  the  free  exercise  of  his  will, 
the  restraint  was  felt  as  peculiarly  irksome  by  the  mo- 
narchs  of  England  during  this  epoch. .   During  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV.,  that  sovereign  *  on  many  occasions  en- 
forced his  directions  in  his  letters  to  the  chancellor  by 
adding  his  commands  in  his  own  handwriting  ; '  and  once 
it  is  mentioned  of  him,  that  he  expressed  his  indignant  a.d.u65. 
surprise  that  the  chancellor  did  not  deem  his  majesty's 
verbal  commands  ^  sufficient  warrant '  for  the  issue  of  a 
particular  instrument.^ 

These  constitutional  safeguards  against  the  unrestrained  Constitn- 
exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  were  enforced,  from  cuntier 
time  to  time,  by  further  regulations  to  the  same  effect. 
By  an  order  of  the  council  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  a.d.  u48- 
rules  were  adopted  which  practically  ensured  that  every     ^***- 
grant  of  the  crown  should,  from  the  moment  of  its  pre- 
sentation as  a  petition,  or  warrant,  to  the  time  of  its  final 
sanction  by  royal  writ,  be  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  king's  ministers.'     In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  all  a.d.  i626. 
these  rules  were,  in  substance,  re-enacted ;  and,  so  far  as 


«  Dicey,  pp.  17-20.  Dicey,  p.  20. 

y  Sir  H.  Nicolas,  Proc  of  Privjr        •  See  Sir  H,  Nicolaa,  vol.  vi.  pp. 
Council,  voL  vi.  pp.   cxcv.,  cxcvi.    xci-xcv 
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regards  the  issue  of  royal  patents,  grants,  &c.,  they  still 
continue  in  operation,  with  but  little  change — excepting 
that  grants  which  were  formerly  superintended  by  the 
Privy  Council  now  pass  through  the  office  of  a  Secretary  of 
State.*    Nevertheless,  the  end  which  was  intended  to  be 
promoted  by  these  regulations  was  not  in  accordance  with 
the  modern  idea  of  ministerial  responsibility.    They  were 
designed  for  the  security  of  the  crown  itself,  against  frau- 
duleat  or  unnecessary  grants ;  and  for  this  purpose,  nume- 
rous  official  personages  were  required  to  take  part  in  the 
investigation  into  and  decision  upon   petitions  to   the 
crown.    They  were  also  intended  to  enforce  the  necessity 
for  consulting  the  council  before  the  king  should  deter- 
mine upon  any  application  for  redress.   But,  after  all,  the 
responsibility  of  ministers  for  the  faithful  dischai^e  of 
their  high  fimctions  was  to  the  crown,  and  not  to  Parha- 
ment^ 
A.D.  1422.       It  was  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  that  the  *  ordi- 
nary '  or  *  permanent '  council  first  assumed  the  name  of 
the   *  Privy  Council.'      The  habitual  attendants  at  the 
council,  by  whom  the  ordinary  business  was  transacted, 
came,  at  this  time,  to  be  distinguished  from  other  mem- 
bers of  the  same  body  who,  like  the  judges,  were  only 
occasionally  summoned  by  the  king.   During  the  minority 
of  Henry  VI.  this  distinction  was  the  more  apparent,  as 
the  whole  government  was  in  the  hands  of  a  select  number 
of  the  king's  council.     Ordinances  of  council  passed  in 
this  reign  provide  for  securing  privacy  at  council  meetings, 
and  the  keeping  its  resolves  secret,  by  forbidding  any  to 
attend  thereat  unless  specially  summoned.     Meetings  of 
the  '  great  council '  were  occasionally  held  by  the  king's 
command.     But  it  is  clear  that  under  Henry  VI.  a  select 
council  was  gradually  emerging  from  out  of  the  larger 
body,  by  a  process  similar  to   that  which   afterwards 


•  Cox,  Enff.  Govt.  p.  648.  vi.  p.  cc  &c.    vol  vii.  p.  v.    Dicey, 

*  Sir  H.  Nicolas,  Froc.  P.  C.  vol.    p.  21. 
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gave  birth  to  the  Cabinet  from  the  womb  of  the  Privy 
Council.® 

The  business  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  king's  Business 
council  during  the  epoch  under  review  was  of  the  most  J^^^u^^ 
multifarious  description,  and  its  proceedings  exhibit  an 
extraordinary  combination  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
functions  of  the  government.     Grave  affairs  of  state,  and 
questions  of  domestic  and  foreign  policy ;  the  preservation 
of  the  king's  peace,  and  the  management  of  the  public 
finances ;  the  affairs  of  aliens,  the  regulation  of  trade,  the 
settlement  of  ecclesiastical  disputes,  and  the  defence  of  the 
faith  against  heretics  and  sorcerers — all  these  subjects,  as 
appears  from  the  minutes  which  have  been  preserved  of 
the  proceedings  of  council,  formed  part  of  its  ordinary 
administrative  labours.     Together  with  these  important 
matters,  the  time  of  the  council  was  occupied,  as  that  of 
every  government  must  be,  with  an  infinite  number  of 
trivial  cases,    ^nd  although  law-<x>urts  had  been  esta- 
blished for  the  determination  of  every  species  of  action  or 
suit,  we  still  find  the  council  exercising  judicial  functions, 
not  merely  for  the  preservation  of  the  pubUc  peace,  but 
for  the  trial  of  ordinary  offenders.     Whenever,  in  fact, 
either  from  defect  of  l^al  authority  to  give  judgment,  or 
from  want  of  the  necessary  power  to  give  effect  to  their 
decisions,  the  law-courts  were  likely  to  prove  inefficient, 
the  council  interposed,  by  summoning  before  it  defendants 
and  accusers.     A  tribunal  of  this  description  was  doubt- 
less useful,  in  the  infancy  of  regular  institutions,  for  the 
security  of  life  and  property,  but  its  action  was  arbitrary 
and  capricious.     It  was  regarded  with  a  natural  jealousy 
by  Parliament^  and  from  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  to  that 
of  Henry  VI.,  the  Commons  made  vigorous  efforts,  on 
repeated  occasions,  to  prevent  the  council  from  interfering 
with  matters  which  belonged  to  the  courts  of  law,  and 


«  Dicey,  pp.  22,  23 ;  Nicolas,  Proc.  P.  C.  vol,  i.  p,  Ixziii.,  vol.  v.  pp.  xxii. 
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from  iUegally  infringing  upon  the  property  and  Uberties 
of  the  people.* 

The  records  of  the  Privy  Council  during  the  reigns  of 
Edward  IV.,  Edward  V.,  Eichard  III.,  and  Henry  VII. 
have  not  been  preserved,  so  that  nothing  certain  is  known 
of  the  constitution  of  the  council  under  those  monarchs. 
A.D.  1485.  With  the  accession  of  the  Tudor  dynasty,  the  position 
Depend-  of  the  Prfvy  Couucil  towards  the  monarchy  underwent  a 
coTOc*ii  ^n  noticeable  change.  After  the  Conquest,  the  power  of  the 
the  king,  barous  had  been  exerted  to  curb  the  despotic  will  of  the 
sovereign.  In  later  times,  the  prerogative  was  exposed 
to  assault  from  the  rising  power  of  the  Commons ;  whilst 
the  nobles,  for  the  most  part,  loyally  supported  the  throne. 
The  history  of  the  coimcil,  from  the  accession  of  Henry 
Vn.  to  the  sixteenth  year  of  Charles  I.,  is  the  history  of 
regal  supremacy,  potentially  exercised  through  a  body  of 
ministers,  who  had  ceased  to  be  a  check  upon  the  royal 
will.  This  new  position  of  the  council  towards  the  crown 
was  mainly  brought  about  by  the  introduction  therein  of 
a  number  of  commoners,  who  owed  their  position  and 
influence  entirely  to  the  king's  favour.  The  new  coun- 
cillors were  doubtless  men  of  mark  and  ability,  but,  unless 
noble  by  station,  they  could  not  be  independent  of  the 
crown.  And  where  hereditary  offices  were  held  by  peers, 
it  frequently  happened  that  a  deputy  was  chosen  from 
amongst  the  commoners,  to  perform  the  duties  and  exert 
the  influence  of  the  post.  This  gave  additional  strength 
to  the  crown,  and  was  the  means  of  rendering  the  govern- 
ment more  efficient,  but  it  greatly  undermined  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  council.*  The  change  in  the  composition 
of  the  Privy  Coimcil  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the 
common  people,  by  some  of  whom  it  was  regarded  with 
much  dissatisfaction.  About  twenty-five  years  after  the 
Aj>.  1636.  accession  of  Henry  Vlil.  there  was  a  rising  in  Yorkshire. 
The  malcontents  demanded  of  the  king  redress  of  griev- 

^  Dioeyi  pp.  25-34.    Nicolas,  Proc.  P.  C.  vol.  i.  p.  ii. 
•  Dicey,  pp.  38-42. 
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ances.  One  of  their  complaints  was  that  the  Privy  Council  Com- 
was  then  formed  of  too  many  persons  of  humble  birth,  ^^^  t^^ 
whilst  at  the  commencement  of  his  majesty's  reign  it  had  council. 
been  otherwise.  The  king  told  them,  in  reply,  that  at  his 
accession  there  were  in  the  council  '  of  the  temporahty 
but  two  worthy  calling  noble,  the  one  treasurer  of  Eng- 
land,  the  other  high  steward  of  our  house ;  others,  as 
the  Lords  Marney  and  Darcey,  but  scant  wellborn  gentle- 
men, and  yet  of  no  great  lands  until  they  were  promoted 
by  us,  and  so  made  knights  and  lords :  the  rest  were  law- 
yers and  priests,  save  two  bishops,  which  were  Canterbury 
and  Winchester/  Henry  proceeded  to  show  that  there 
were  then  *  many  nobles  indeed,  both  of  birth  and  condi- 
tion,' in  the  councU ;  but,  in  conclusion,  he  informed  the 
rebels,  very  emphatically,  '  that  it  appertaineth  nothing 
to  any  of  our  subjects  to  appoint  us  our  council,  ne  we 
will  take  it  so  at  your  hands.  Wherefore,  henceforth, 
remember  better  the  duties  of  subjects  to  your  king  and 
sovereign  lord,  and  meddle  no  more  of  those  nor  such- 
Uke  things  as  ye  have  nothing  to  do  in.' ' 

The  altered  relations  between  Church  and  State  at  this 
period,  consequent  upon  the  Beformation,  contributed 
greatly  to  increase  the  authority  of  the  crown.  No  longer 
dependent  on  a  foreign  potentate,  but  on  the  king  himself, 
the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  imparted  a  hew  vigour  to 
the  monarchy,  when  they  ceased  to  be  the  representatives 
of  a  rival  power.  But,  in  proportion  as  the  personal 
authority  of  the  sovereign  increased,  the  influence  of  the 
Privy  Council  was  weakened.  The  records  of  the  time 
bear  ample  testimony  to  the  condition  of  servility  and 
dependence  upon  the  sovereign  to  which  the  council  at 
this  epoch  had  been  gradually  reduced.' 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  power  of  the  council  as  an 
administrative  body  was  in  nowise  diminished.  On  the 
contrary,  this  was  emphatically  the  age  of  *  government 

'  Sir  H.  Nicolas,  Pzoc.  P.  C.  vol.  vii.  pp.  ill.;  iy. 
•  Dicey,  pp.  42,  43. 
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by  councils/     *  Unconstitutional  and  arbitrary  as  many 
GoTern-      of  the  Ordinances  of  council  in  the  fifteenth  century  now 
oOT^ciis.     appear,  they  almost  seem  mild  when  compared  with  many 
of  those  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Henry  VIII.    CJombining 
much  of  the  legal  authority  with  the  civil  and  political,  it 
exerted  a  despotic  control  over  the  freedom  and  property 
of  every  man  in  the  realm,  without  regard  to  rank  or 
station.    Its  vigilance  was  as  unremitting  as  its  resentment 
was  fatal;   and  its  proceedings  cannot  be  read  without 
astonishment,  that  the  liberties  and  constitutional  rights  of 
Englishmen  should  ever  have  recovered  from  the  state  of 
subjugation  in  which  they  were  then  held  by  the  crown.*  ^ 
Chiefly  concerning  itself  in  securing  the  internal  tran- 
quillity of  the  kingdom,  and  in  detecting  and  punishing 
treason  or  sedition,  the  Privy  Council  also  directed  its 
attention  to  '  nearly  everything  connected  with  the  con- 
duct of  individuals  towards  each  other,  and  in  relation  to 
the  government.'   It  interposed  in  matters  of  private  con- 
cern, making  itself  the  arbitrator  of  quarrels  between 
private  individuals — thereby  encroaching  upon  the  pro- 
•  vince  of  the  established  courts  of  law.     It  likewise  inter- 
fered in  ecclesiastical  afiisdrs,  when  its  proceedings  were 
often  of  the  most  despotic  character.     In  all  matters 
brought  before  it  the  council  exercised  a  very  summary 
jurisdiction,  usually  punishing  ofienders  by  committing 
them  to  the  Tower,  by  fine,  or  imprisonment,  or  both.*   Ee- 
viewing  the  proceedings  of  the  Privy  Council  during  this 
period.  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  is  of  opinion, '  that  the  arbitrary 
and  unconstitutional  powers  which  the  government  then 
exercised,  arose  less  from  the  personal  character  of  tlie 
reigning  monarch,  congenial   as   despotism  was   to  his 
feelings,  than  from  a  gradual  encroachment  on  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people,  and  a  corresponding  extension  of  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown,  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth,  and  continued  until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 


*  Sir  H.  Nicholas,  Proc.  P.  C.  vol.  vii.  p.  xxiv. 

*  i&irf.  pp.  XX7.,  xxvi.,  xxxi.y  xlv.,  xlix. 
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century.  This  innovation  may  probably  be  traced  to  the 
usurpation  of  Eichard  IH.,  followed  by  the  usurpation  of 
Henry  VJl. ;  it  being  scarcely  possible  for  the  liberties  of 
a  country  to  survive  two  revolutions,  or  for  a  successful 
rebel  not  to  become  a  tyrant.'  ^ 

From  the  constitution  of  the  Privy  Council  under  the  Power  of 
Tudor  sovereigns,  it  might  be  supposed  that  every  politi-  ui^or'*^^ 
cal  measure,  if  it  did  not  originate  with  the  Council,  was  ^^ 
at  any  rate  deliberated  upon  by  that  body.     But  such 
was  not  at  all  the  case.     *  Henry  Viil.  was  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word  his  own  minister ;  and  all  the  most  im- 
portant matters,  particularly  in  relation  to  foreign  policy, 
proceeded  immediately  from  his  own  mind,  and  were  con- 
ducted upon  his  own  judgment.*     The  modified  form  of 
ministerial  responsibility  which  we  have  seen  was  estab- 
lished by  command  of  Henry  TV.,  and  which  continued 
to  be  enforced  in  subsequent  reigns,  was  set  at  nought  by 
Henry  VJlL,  as  appears  from  transactions  recorded  in 
State  Papers  of  the  period  :  *  As  there  were  some  occa- 
sions on  which  he  did  not  even  consult  his  favourite 
minister,  it  may  be  inferred  that  there  were  many  more 
on  which  he  acted  without  the  advice  of  his  council.'* 
For  a  time  Wolsey  was  his  favourite,  and  then  Cromwell ; 
but  after  the  fell  of  Cromwell,  no  one  minister  bore  even 
the  slight  resemblance  presented  by  these  statesmen  to  a 
modem  premier. '  In  fact,  Henry  issued  his  commands  to 
any  of  his  ministers,  without  regard  to  their  peculiar 
duties;  but,  *as  no  responsibihty  to  the  country  was  in- 
curred, it  mattered  little  whom  the  king  selected  to  carry 
his  orders  into  efiect     He  was  himself  the  centre  from 
which  every  measure  emanated,  and  his  ministers  had 
nothing  more  to  do  than  to  receive  his  commands  and 
obey  them.     But  all  communications  between  the  mini- 
sters and  the  king,  relating  to  the  affairs  of  government, 
seem,  even  in  that  arbitrary  period,  to  have  been  made 

*  Sir  H.  Nicolas,  Proc  P.  C,  vol.  vii.  p.  Ixvi. 
'  Ibid,  pp.  xi.|  xii. 
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through  a  privy  councillor ;  so  that  the  forms  of  the  Con- 
stitution  were,  in  this  important  point  at  least,  strictly  ad- 
hered to  ;  and,  however  forgetful  Parliament  might  have 
been  of  its  duties,  means  always  existed  of  &x}ng  the 
responsibility  for  the  acts  of  the  crown  upon  those  to 
whom,  according  to  the  laws,  it  entirely  and  exclusively 
attaches.'" 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  VJH,,  the  greater  part  of 
the  members  of  the  Privy  Council  appear  to  have  been  in 
regular  attendance  upon  the  king;  accompanying  him 
wherever  he  went,  and  giving  their  daily  attention  to  the 
business  of  the  state.  These  were  usually  the  great 
officers  of  the  household,  a  bishop,  and  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal secretaries ;  whilst  other  functionaries — such  as  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  other 
principal  secretary,  and  a  few  minor  officials — remained  in 
London,  to  dispose  of  the  ordinary  and  routine  afiairs  of 
government.  Occasionally,  however,  the  whole  council 
assembled  together,  either  for  ordmary  purposes,  or  at 
the  special  command  of  the  king." 

By  means  of  rules  adopted  for  its  internal  improve- 
ment, the  Privy  Council  was  brought  to  a  high  state  of 
efficiency  for  the  discharge  of  the  numerous  and  impor- 
DiviBion  of  tant  duties  which  devolved  upon  it  at  this  period.     In 
ii^toaLi-    1553,  King  Edward  VI.  drew, up  a  series  of  regulations 
mitteos.      for  his  couucil,  under  which  the  whole  body  (which  then 
consisted  of  forty  persons)  was  divided  into  five  commis- 
sions, or  (as  they  would  now  be  termed)  committees,  to 
each  of  which  was  assigned  a  distinct  branch  of  public 
business.   Upon  some  of  these  committees  certain  persons, 
mostly  judges,  were  added.    They  were  styled  *  ordinary 
councillors,'   and  were  not   consulted   on  questions  of 
general  policy.     This  practice  has  been  adhered  to  to  the 
present  day.     It  was  also  provided,  by  these  new  regula- 
tions, that  every  matter  should  be  brought  imder  the 

■  Sir  H.  NicolaS;  Proc.  P.  C,  voL  vii.  pp.  xiv.,  xv. 
^  Ibid.  pp.  ix.,  X.,  XT. 
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royal  notice,  that  *  if  there  arise  such  matters  of  weight 
as  it  shall  please  the  king's  majesty  to  be  himself  at  the 
debating  of,  then  warning  shall  be  given,  whereby  the 
more  shall  be  at  the  debating  of  it,'"*  and  that  the  secreta- 
ries should  be  the  channel  of  communication  between  the 
councillors  and  their  royal  master."* 

The  office  of  secretary,  or  king's  clerk,  it  may  be  here  King's 
remarked,  was  originally  held  in  small  estimation.  The  "^**^' 
secretary  possessed  no  political  influence,  unless,  as  some- 
times happened,  he  was  a  member  of  the  council.  At 
length  it  became  necessary  to  appoint  two  secretaries,  after 
which,  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees,  the  dignity  of 
the  office  was  increased.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  Yii. 
persons  of  weight  were  selected  to  fill  the  post.  Tn  the  fol- 
lowing reign  we  find  the  secretaryship  held  by  CromwelL 
Henceforth  the  secretaries  take  rank  with  barons,  are 
always  members  of  the  council,  and  by  the  Act  31  Henry 
VTTT,  c.  10,  become  entitled  to  this  position  ex-offijcio. 
But  it  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth that  we  find  them  designated  Secretaries  of  State."^ 

By  the  regulations  of  1553,  above  mentioned,  all  the 
business  of  the  Privy  Council  was  transacted  through 
committees,  which  were  variously  modelled,  as  occasion 
required.  The  same  persons  sat  on  different  committees. 
From  this  armngement  a  body  known  in  history  as  the  star 
Star  Chamber  came  into  existence,  and  acquired  evil  ^^™'>«'- 
fame  from  its  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  proceedings.  The 
Star  Chamber  was,  in  effect,  the  council  under  another 
name.  It  was  frequently  presided  over  by  the  king  him- 
self, and  even  in  his  absence  transacted  business  with 
great  dignity  and  solemnity ;  hence  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  coimdl  had  abated  none  of  its  ancient  pretensions  to 


•  From   a  very   early   period   it  H.  Nicolas,  Proc.  P.O.  vol.  i.  pp.  xxv., 

would  seem  to  have  been  the  practice  xzxiv.,  Iviii.^  vol.  vii.  p.  ziiL    Dicey, 

for  the  Comidl  to  meet  for  the  ordi-  p.  15.) 

nary  transaction  of  business  without  >*  Xhcey,  pp.  S9-43. 

the  king  being  present.      But  the  ^  Ibid.  p.  41 .     Thomas,  Notes  on 

sovereign  was  evidently  at  liberty  to  Pub.  Dep.  p.  27. 
attend  whenever  he  thought  fit.  (Sir 
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the  plenary  exercise  of  judicial  power.  Besides  assert- 
ing the  right  to  act  in  almost  every  case  where  a  law- 
court  had  jurisdiction,  the  king  and  his  councillors 
avowedly  acted  '  in  cases  not  examinable  in  other  courts/ 
The  secret  tribunal  of  the  Star  Chamber  continued  in 
operation  up  to  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  when  the  struggles 
of  Parliament  against  the  judicial  authority  of  the  Council, 
so  long  intermitted,  were  again  revived  with  accumulated 
vigour,  until  (by  the  statute  16  Car.  I.  c  10)  it  was  deter- 
mined that  'neither  his  majesty  nor  his  Privy  Council 
have,  or  ought  to  have,  any  jurisdiction,  power,  or  au- 
thority, by  English  bill,  petition,  articles,  libel,  or  any 
other  arbitrary  way  whatsoever,  to  examine  or  draw  into 
question,  determine  or  dispose  of,  the  lands,  tenements, 
hereditaments,  goods,  or  chattels  of  any  of  the  subjects  of 
this  kingdom ;  but  that  the  same  ought  to  be  tried  and 
determined  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  and  by  the 
ordinary  course  of  the  law.'  By  the  same  statute,  the 
power  '  that  the  Council  Table  hath  of  late  times  assumed 
unto  itself,  to  intermeddle  in  civil  causes  and  matters  only 
of  private  interest  between  party  and  party,'  is  declared 
to  be  *  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  subject.'  The  Star  Chamber,  with 
its  cognate  jurisdictions,  was  accordingly  by  this  Act 
swept  away,  and  the  most  part  of  those  judicial  powers 
which  the  state  policy  of  former  generations  had  bestowed 
upon  the  council,  were  utterly  abolished.' 
AmstB  by  During  this  period  of  '  government  by  councils,'  the 
Ion,  '  privy  councillors,  in  addition  to  their  potent  authority  as 
members  of  a  board  of  such  pre-eminence  in  the  state, 
assumed  the  right  of  arresting  their  fellow-citizens  at 
their  own  individual  discretion.  It  may  be  thought  that 
such  an  act  would  have  been  justified  by  the  use  of  the 
king's  name.    But  the  councillors  claimed  the  authority 


'  Sir  H.  Nicolas,  Proc  P.  C.  toI.  the  doings  of  the  Star  Chamber.  See 
Tii.  p.  zziy.  Dicey,  pp.  45-67,  which  also  Palgraye,  King's  Council,  pp. 
gives  a  curious  and  minute  account  of    38, 100, 110. 
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as  pertaining  to  themselves,  and  the  judges  admitted  the 
validity  of  their  claim,  so  far  at  least  as  commitments  *  by 
order  of  the  Council  Board '  as  well  as  by  royal  command 
were  concerned/ 

The  government  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  conducted  Queen 
almost  exclusively  through  the  medium  of  her  Privy  ^^ii«^^^ 
Council,  individually  or  collectively  ;  Parliaments  (though 
regularly  convened  at  intervals  of  from  one  to  four  years) 
being  regarded  by  her  as  mere  instruments  of  taxation, 
to  which  she  abstained  from  resorting  except  upon  neces- 
sity. The  practical  disuse  of  Parliaments  during  the 
Tudor  dynasty  naturally  led  to  a  larger  assumption  of 
jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  the  Privy  Council,  which  re- 
tained much  of  the  authority  thus  unlawfully  acquired, 
even  after  the  recurrence  by  later  sovereigns  to  the  con- 
stitutional services  of  Parliament.' 

The  powerful  system  so  elaborately  matured  by  the 
Tudor  sovereigns  expired  with  them ;  and  the  period 
between  the  death  of  Elizabeth  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts  may  be  considered  as  the  time  when  'govern- 
ment by  coimdls '  came  to  an  end."  But  meanwhile,  the 
Parliaments  of  Elizabeth,  unlike  their  timid  predecessors  in 
previous  reigns,  were  remarkably  outspoken ;  and  the  Com- 
mons did  not  hesitate  to  tender  their  advice  to  the  queen, 
not  merely  upon  affairs  of  Church  and  State,  but  even  and  hep 
upon  the  more  delicate  topics  of  a  royal  marriage  and  the 
succession  to  the  throne.  True,  they  were  repeatedly 
commanded  not  to  interfere  in  any  matters  touching  her 
majesty's  person,  estate,  or  church  government,  but  such 
as  might  be  propounded  to  them  by  the  queen  herself. 
But  they  made  good  their  claims  to  a  higher  considera- 
tion, by  successfully  asserting  the  necessity  for  redressing 
various  grievances  affecting  the  commonwealth/  And  so 
there  followed  in  due  course,  and  as  it  were  by  natural 

•  Dicey,  p.  56.  '  See  Parry's  Parlts.  pp.  214-239. 

*  Macqueen,  Priyy  CouncU,  p.  680.    HearD.  Govt,  of  Eng.  p.  132. 
"  Dicey,  p.  59. 
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Pariia-  consequence,  *  the  mutinous  Parliament  of  James  I.,  and 
under  the  *^^  rebellious  Parliament  of  Charles  I."'  And,  concur- 
stuMt  rently  with  these  proceedings,  new  requirements  arose  on 
the  part  of  the  crown,  which  could  only  be  met  by  the 
cor(^al  assistance  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  power  of  Parliament,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  that  of  the  monarchy,  gained  strength 
and  development  under  the  Stuart  kings,  belong  to 
general  history,  and  need  not  be  here  enlarged  upon.  It 
will  suffice  to  refer  to  two  leading  events,  which  indicate 
the  process  whereby  the  House  of  Commons  attained  the 
position,  co-ordinate  in  power  with  the  crown  itself, 
which  it  haa  occupied  since  the  Eevolution  of  1688. 

During  the  altercations  between  the  Crown  and  Parlia- 
ment which  characterised  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  a  stand- 
ing army.  At  first  the  troops  were  paid  out  of  the 
king's  own  revenues ;  but  James  11.  having  increased  his 
army  to  30,000  men,  it  began  to  be  regarded  with  great 
jealousy,  as  being  calculated  to  strengthen  the  power  of 
the  crown,  to  the  detriment  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  subject.  Accordingly,  a  provision  was  inserted  in  the 
Bill  of  Eights,*  forbidding  the  raising  or  keeping  a  stand- 
ing army  within  the  kingdom,  in  time  of  peace,  without 
the  consent  of  Parliament.  The  practice  of  appropriating 
the  supplies  granted  to  the  crown  by  Parliament  to  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  services,  was  first  introduced  in  the  time 
of  Charles  11.,^  though  it  did  not  become  an  established 
usage  imtil  the  Eevolution,  when  it  was  formally  incorpo- 
rated amongst  the  maxims  of  the  Constitution,  that  the 
grant  of  supply,  and  the  control  of  the  public  expenditure 
in  conformity  therewith,  belongs  inalienably  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  pre-eminently  to  the  House  of  Commons.'  By 
the  recognition  of  these  two  principles  a  salutary  check 


"^  Bagehot,  Eogliffh  Const    Fort-    and  see  ante,  toL  i.  p.  320. 
nightlvReview,  vol.  tu.  p.  88,  f  See  Heani,  Govt  of  Eng.  p.  342. 

«  1  WiU.  and  Mary,  Seas.  2,  c.  2.        «  See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  627. 
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was  provided  against  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  constitutional  influence  of  the  House  DownfaU 
of  Commons,  as  the  source  of  all  aids  and  supplies,  was  ^^^^ 
asserted  and  guaranteed.'    From  this  epoch  we  may  date  govem- 
the  downfall  of  prerogative  government  in  England,  and 
the  rise  of  parliamentary  government. 

But  this  momentous  change  in  our  political  system  was 
not  effected  at  once,  or  without  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  crown  to  recover  its  ancient  supremacy.  Irritated 
by  the  opposition  he  systematically  encountered  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  Charles  I.  abstained  from  convoking 
Parliament  for  a  period  of  eleven  years,  from  March  1629 
to  April  1640 — ^a  longer  interval  than  had  ever  before 
elapsed  without  some  meeting  of  the  national  council^ 
At  length,  in  1640,  the  &mous  Long  Parliament  was 
assembled. 

The  first  act  of  this  Parliament,  however,  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  abohsh  the  Star  Chamber,  and  to  deprive 
the  Privy  Council  of  most  of  its  judicial  power,  leaving 
its  constitution  and  political  functions  unchanged.     In  all 
matters  of  government  the  will  of  the  sovereign  con- 
tinued supreme ;  and  though  ministers  were  individually 
powerful,  they  had  not,  and  were  not  expected  to  have, 
a  mutual  agreement  in  r^ard  to  pubUc  affairs.     They 
often  differed  amongst  themselves  on  important  questions ;  Minis- 
but  as  each  minister  was  responsible  merely  for  the  ad-  J^i^ngi- 
ministration  of  his  own  department,  it  was  not  considered  biiity. 
essential  that  they  should  be  of  one  mind  on  matters  of 
state  pohcy.     The  responsibility  of  ministers,  moreover, 
for  the  ordinary  fulfilment  of  their  official  functions,  was 
practically  to  Uie  king,  and  to  him  alone. 

The  coiurse  of  events  which  ensued  upon  the  accession 
of  Charles  I.  to  the  throne  unmistakably  proved  that  a 
more  intimate  and  cordial  understanding  between  the 
Crown  and  Parliament,  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs, 

'  Knight,  BSet  of  Eng.  yoI.  y.  pp.        ^  Macaulay,  Hist,  of  England,  vol. 
71, 76.  i.  p.  86. 
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Charles  I.   had  become  indispensable  to  the  very  existence  of  mon- 
Houseof    archical  government.      In  the  protracted   contest  that 
Commons,  arosc  between  the  King  and  the  House  of  Commons, 
much  mutual  misunderstanding  might  have  been  avoided 
if  Charles  had  had  some  confidential  minister  to  espouse 
his  cause  and  defend  his  policy  within  the  walls  of  Par- 
liament.    The  bitter  antagonisms  which  arose  between 
the  king  and  his  people  might  have  been  reconciled  if 
only  the  king's  ministers  had  not  been  so  distasteful  to 
the  House  of  Commons.     As  it  was,  the  servants  of  the 
crown  were  generally  regarded  by  the  commons  with 
mistrust  or  aversion ;  and  if  their  acts  merited  condemna- 
tion, there  was  no  alternative  but  to  proceed  against  them 
by  way  of  impeachment — a  procedure  which  at  the  best 
was  a  cumbrous  process,  fruitful  of  delay,  uncertain  in  its 
issue,  and  provocative,  meanwhile,  of  further  ill  will  against 
the  crown  itself.     If  only  some  method  could  have  been 
devised  to  enable  the  king's  ministers  to  commend  them- 
selves to  the  goodwill   of  Parliament,  these  perpetual 
causes  of  irritation  might  have  been  effectually  removed. 
Overtures  indeed,  on  the  part  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
were  not  wanting  to  point  out  to  the  king  terms  of  agree- 
ment and  reconciUation ;  and  although  they  involved  for 
the  most  part  the  surrender  of  more  power  than  the 
crown  was  willing  to  reUnquish,  it  is  remarkable  that 
upon  one  occasion  the  principle  of  ministerial  responsi- 
bility was  distinctly  adverted  to,  as  a  means  of  conciliating 
the  favour  of  Parliament,  and  of  protecting  the  king  from 
Grand        cvil  counscUors.     In  the  Grand  Eemonstrance  addressed 
f^nce.      ^y  ^^^  House  of  Commous  to  Charles  I.,  in  1641,  refe- 
rence is  made  to  'those  cases  of  not  infrequent  occur- 
rence, when  the  commons  might  have  just  cause  to  take 
exceptions  at  particular  men  for  being  selected  to  advise 
the  king,  and  yet  have  no  just  cause  to  charge  them  with 
crimes.'     It  is  added  that  *  the  most  cogent  reasons  might 
exist  to  be  earnest  with  the  king  not  to  put  his  great 
affairs  into  such  hands,  though  the  commons  might  be 
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unwilling  to  proceed  against  them  in  any  legal  way  of 
impeachment.'  It  is  then  plainly  stated,  ^  that  suppUes 
for  support  of  the  king's  own  estate  could  not  be  given, 
nor  such  assistance  provided  as  the  times  required  for  the 
Protestant  party  beyond  the  sea,  unless  such  councillors, 
ambassadors,  and  other  ministers  only  were  in  future 
employed  as  ParUament  could  give  its  confidence  to.** 
But  the  king  had  already  declared  that  he  would  neither 
separate  the  obedience  of  his  servants  from  his  own  acts,  nor 
permit  them  to  be  punished  for  executing  his  commands.* 
The  time  for  moderate  counsels  to  prevail  had  gone  by, 
and  the  downfall  of  the  monarchy  was  the  deplorable  but 
inevitable  consequence.  The  circumstances  which  led  to 
this  event  belong  to  general  history,  and  need  not  be 
dwelt  upon  in  these  pages.  Suffice  it  to  state  that,  after  a  Execution 
brief  contest  with  the  Long  Parliament  and  its  adherents,  °^**^«^*°8- 
Charles  I.  was  taken  prisoner,  tried,  and  executed  on 
January  30,  164f . 

Immediately  afterwards  Parliament  proceeded  to  take 
steps  to  provide  for  the  future  government  of  the  country. 
On  February  7,  they  voted  *  that  the  office  of 'a  king  in 
this  nation  was  unnecessary,  burthensome,  and  dangerous,' 
and  should  be  abohshed ;  and  having  on  the  previous  day 
decreed  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Peers,  they  ordered,  Council  of 
*  that  there  be  a  Council  of  State  erected,  to  act  and  ®****' 
proceed  according  to  such  instructions  as  shall  be  given 
to  them  by  the  House  of  Commons.'*  In  the  composition 
of  this  council,  the  parliamentary  majority  were  in  a 
position  to  carry  out  their  own  ideas  as  to  the  sort  of 
persons  who  ought  to  be  entrusted  with  supreme  authority, 
and  to  ensure  that  the  administration  of  pubhc  afiairs 
should  be  in  direct  conformity  with  theh:  own  opinions. 
For  a  time  the  experiment  proved  successful,  and,  thanks 


'  Forster,  Debates  on  the  Grand  632. 

Eemoii8trance,pp.  272^  273.    And  see  *  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  pp.  1286^  1202. 

antef  Tol.  i.  p.  37.                           ^  Com.  Joum.  Feb.  7, 104f . 

*  Campbell's  Chancellors;  toL  ii.  p. 
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to  the  energy,  learning,  and  political  experience  of  the 
leading  men  in  the  Council  of  State,  the  government  of 
the  country,  so  long  as  it  remained  in  their  hands,  was 
conducted  with  much  wisdom  and  abiUty/ 

The  Council  of  State  consisted  of  forty-one  persons, 
lords  and  commoners,  who  were  chosen  by  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  name  of  *  the  Parliament  of  England,' 
and  of  whom  nine  were  a  quorum  for  the  despatch  of 
business.  A  majority  of  the  councillors  were  also  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  as  the  average  number  of 
members  attending  that  House  did  not  then  exceed  fifty, 
the  Council  naturally  became  the  more  powerful  body ; 
and  having  all  the  public  business  of  the  nation  under 
review,  they  left  but  little  for  the  House  to  do,  except 
to  confirm,  by  Act,  such  matters  as  the  Council  thought 
fit  to  submit  for  their  sanction.^  But,  in  point  of  fact,  it 
was  usual  for  the  Council  to  refer  all  matters  of  special 
importance  to  the  consideration  of  the  House,  who  were 
thus  enabled  to  exercise  a  controlling  infiuence  over  their 
proceedings.*^ 

The  Council  of  State  was  eminently  a  deliberative  body, 
and  the  rules  which  they  firamed  for  their  own  guidance 
were  calculated  to  ensure  the  most  attentive  and  careful 
consideration  of  every  subject  before  them,  by  the 
members  present  at  any  particular  meeting.*  Either 
directly,  or  through  their  committees,  the  Council  also 
transacted  the  business  which  is  now  apportioned  amongst 
various  departments  of  state.  Besides  afiairs  belonging 
to  the  Treasury,  and  to  the  different  branches  of  the 
secretariat,  they  were  charged  with  the  trust  heretofore 
exercised  by  the  Lord  High  Admiral  and  by  the  Master 
of  the  Ordnance.^     The  creditable  and  successful  manner 


'  Bisset,  Commonwealth  of  Eng-  of   State,  until    its   overthrow    hj 

land  (2  vols.  Lond.  1867),  toL  i.  pp.  Cromwell,  are  preserved  in  the  State 

49,  118-123.  Paper  Office,  in  excellent  condition. 

«  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  1291.    Bis-  {IbuL  p.  89.^ 

sety  Commonwealth  of  England,  vol.  **  Bisset^vol.  i.  p.  43 ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  65, 57. 

i.  pp.  24,  d6.--The  originaJ   minutes  *  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  293-296. 

of  aU  the  proceedings  of  the  Coimcil  J  Ibid,  vol.  i.  p.  116;  vol  ii.  p.  72. 
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in  which  their  multifarious  labours  were  accomplished  is 
the  more  remarkable,  when  it  is  considered  that  on  an 
average  eighteen  or  twenty  members  attended  at  sittings 
of  the  Council,  and  that  frequently  the  number  present 
was  much  larger.^ 

The  Council  was  chosen  for  a  period  of  one  year  only, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  term  all  the  members  were 
re-elected  except  three.  Two  were  added  to  supply 
vacancies  by  death,  so  that  there  were  in  all  but  five  new 
members.  But  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  Parliament 
resolved  to  adopt  a  different  principle.  Accordingly, 
on  Pebruary  5, 165^,  they  dedded  that  the  Council  of 
State  for  the  ensuing  year  should  again  consist  of  forty- 
one  members,  but  that  only  twenty-one  of  the  existing 
councillors  should  be  capable  of  re-election.  The  same 
rule  was  followed  upon  the  election  of  the  Council  for  the 
fourth  time.'  In  November  1652,  anticipating  the  regular 
period  by  nearly  three  months,  the  Council  was  again 
re-elected  upon  a  similar  principle,  for  the  fifth  and  last 
time." 

But  on  April  20,  1653,  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  had  Cromweii. 
always  been  one  of  the  Council  of  State,  from  its  first 
institution,  having  forcibly  put  an  end  to  the  Bump  Par- 
liament, and  established  himself  as  military  dictator,  went 
to  the  Council  of  State,  who  were  assembled  at  their 
customary  place  of  meeting,  at  Whitehall,  and  informed 
the  assembled  members  that  their  official  existence  had 
terminated,  inasmuch  as  the  Parliament  from  whence 
their  authority  had  been  derived  was  defunct."  Thus 
ignominiously  expired  the  famous  Council  of  State,  which 
had  ruled  England  with  singular  vigilance  and  success  for 
about  four  years  and  a  quarter.  Lacking  the  stabiUty 
which  the  authority  and  influence  of  a  constitutional 
monarchy  can  alone  convey,  the  statesmanship  and  fidelity 


*  BLaset,  vol.  L  pp.   118-123 ;  vol.        »  Ibid.  p.  360. 
ii.  pp.  77,  203, 377,  386.  »  iWct  p.  467. 

^tbid.  voL  u.  pp.  146, 234. 
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to  the  trust  committed  to  them  displayed  by  these  emi- 
nent men  failed  to  preserve  them  from  overthrow,  and 
they  became  the  easy  prey  of  an  unscrupulous  usurper. 
Ciom-  In  lieu  of  this  able  and   influential  body,  that  had 

^^ji  steadily  refused  to  co-operate  with  Cromwell  in  his  am- 
bitious designs,""  a  phantom  council  was  set  up,  consisting 
of  seven  members,  six  of  whom  were  military  men,  to 
act  as  Cromwell's  nominal  advisers.  But  this  was  a  mere 
'  barrack-room  council,'  entirely  dependent  upon  Crom- 
well himself."*  Subsequently  the  dictator  convened  a 
Council  of  State,  which  included  eight  oflBcers  of  high 
rank  and  four  civihans ;  but  the  latter  served  merely  as  a 
convenient  screen,  and  the  body  continued  to  be,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  a  military  coundL"*  When,  in 
December  1653,  Cromwell  accepted  the  office  of  Pro- 
tector of  the  Commonwealth,  he  consented  to  receive 
from  Parliament  a  council  of  fifteen  persons,  to  be 
appointed  by  statute,  with  power,  by  advice  of  the 
Council,  to  increase  their  number  to  twenty-one.  But  he 
only  waited  until  he  was  firmly  seated  upon  the  presi- 
dential chair,  to  proceed  to  act,  in  most  important  matters, 
without  an  order  of  council,  and  without,  as  it  would 
seem,  even  consulting  his  legal  advisers.'  The  several 
parliaments  convened  by  Cromwell  during  his  protecto- 
rate proved  for  the  most  part  refractory  and  unmanage- 
able ;  and  it  was  entirely  owing  to  his  own  extraordinary 
vigour  and  administrative  skill,  that  his  government 
achieved  the  measure  of  success  which,  especially  in  the 
foreign  relations  of  England,  has  been  generally  and  de- 
servedly associated  with  his  name/  Cromwell's  dictatorship 
lasted  for  five  years,  when  it  was  ended  by  his  death,  which 
Restora-  occiuxed  ou  September  3,  1658.  After  a  brief  period  of 
monwxjh*^  anarchy,  the  nation,  tired  of  intestine  strife,  gladly  wel- 
comed the  restoration  of  the  monarchy. 

•  Biaset,  voL  ii.  p.  452.  '  Ibid.jf,  231,  w. 

p  Ibid,  pp.  476^  476.  ■  See  CFoldwin  Smith's  lecture  on 

1  Forster,  British  Statesmen  (Crom-  Cromwell    in    his  'Three  English 

well),  vol.  vii.  p.  129.  Statesmen '  (London,  1867). 
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With  the  accession  of  Charles  IE.  a  new  and  transition 
period  began,  during  which  the  Parliament  continued  to 
increase  in  strength  and  influence,  while  the  old  antago- 
nisms between  the  ministers  of  the  crown  and  the  House 
of  Commons  were  revived  with  all  their  former  bitter- 
ness. The  inveterate  misgovemment  of  the  restored  line 
of  Stuarts  finally  brought  about  the  Kevolution  of  1688,  Bovoiution 
an  event  which  not  only  produced  a  change  of  dynasty,  ^^  ^®*^* 
but  was  the  means  of  confirming  our  national  liberties, 
and  placing  them  upon  a  more  secure  foundation.  By 
the  introduction  of  the  king's  ministers  into  Parhament  at 
this  epoch  harmonious  relations  were  at  length  established 
between  the  crown  and  the  legislative  bodies,  and  the 
old  abuses  of  prerogative  government  were  abolished  for 
ever. 

In  reviewing  the  histdry  of  the  English  Constitution 
from  the  Norman  Conquest  until  the  accession  of  William 
of  Orange,  certain  points  appear  deserving  of  especial  Deveiop- 
mention.     Firstly,  that  the  seeds  of  the  present  pohtical  ^"„^/ 
system  of  Great  Britain  were  sown  in  the  earliest  days  of  tionai 

nnlitv 

our  existence  as  a  nation,  and  have  gradually  developed  ^  ^' 
into  their  present  shape.  Secondly,  that  the  responsibiUty 
of  advising  the  crown  in  all  affairs  of  state  belonged 
originally  to  the  Privy  Council,  an  institution  which  is  as 
old  as  the  monarchy  itself.  Thirdly,  that  the  reigning 
sovereign  has  always,  and  especially  when  the  Privy  • 
Council  was  a  numerous  body,  selected,  and  by  his  preroga- 
tive had  a  right  to  select,  certain  persons  of  that  council, 
in  whom  he  could  especially  confide,  and  by  whose  advice 
he  more  particularly  acted.  So  that  it  may  be  said  that 
at  no  period  has  the  king  of  England  been  without  sworn 
advisers  who  could  be  held  responsible  lor  all  his  pubUc 
acts.  Fourthly,  that  the  authority  and  jiuisdiction  of  the 
Privy  Council  has  been  made  from  time  to  time  the  subject 
of  parliamentary  regulation ;  but  that,  nevertheless,  under 
prerogative  government,  the  responsibility  of  ministers  to 
Parliament  was  so  difficult  to  enforce,  that,  except  in  the 
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case  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  which  could  be 
punished  by  impeachment,  it  was  virtually  inoperative ; 
and  therefore  the  principle  of  responsibility  could  only 
be  appUed  to  the  ordinary  conduct  of  public  a&irs  by  a 
resort  to  the  extreme  measure  of  withholding  the  supplies. 
Fifthly,  that  the  want  of  a  cordial  understanding  between 
the  sovereign  and  the  legislative  assemblies  was  the 
fruitful  source  of  dissension  and  misgovernment,  which 
led,  in  1649,  to  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  and  in 
1688  to  the  transference  of  the  crown  to  a  prince  of  the 
House  of  Orange,  who  was  *  called  in  to  vindicate  prac- 
tically those  maxims  of  liberty,  for  which,  in  good  and 
evil  days,  England  had  contended  through  so  many 
centuries.'*  And,  lastly,  that  the  attempt  under  the 
Commonwealth,  to  establish  a  Council  of  State  which 
should  reflect  the  opinions  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  be  composed  of  the  most  prominent  and  influential 
members  of  that  body,  however  promising  at  the  outset, 
speedily  and  entirely  failed,  from  the  lack  of  that  element 
of  stabihty  which  the  authority  and  influence  of  a  con- 
stitutional monarch  can  alone  supply ."^ 

It  is  also  noticeable,  that  even  during  the  reign  of  the 
Tudor  sovereigns,  when  the  power  of  the  crown  was 
Temment.  predominant  over  everything,  and  Parliament  was  weak 
and  subservient,  principles  were  at  work  which  ultimately 
tended  to  the  further  advancement  of  constitutional 
government.  It  was  then  that  the  great  offices  of  state 
began  first  to  assume  form  and  method,  and  the  complex 
machinery  of  administration  to  settle  into  something  hke 
its  modem  aspect  The  Secretaries  of  State,  originally 
mere  clerks  appointed  to  do  the  king's  bidding,  became  by 
degrees  potent  functionaries^  with  certain  defined  powers 
and  responsibiUties.  The  office  of  Chancellor,  too,  was  at 
this  period  brought  nearly  to  its  present  shape.  That  of  Lord 
High  Treasurer,  or  First  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury, 
and  that  of  Lord  High  Admiral,  or  First  Commissioner  of 
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the  Admiralty,  came  to  be  then  of  fixed  appointment  and 
establishment.  Thus,  instead  of  the  arbitrary  and  irregular 
selection  of  early  times,  the  principal  officers  of  state  were 
duly  appointed  to  discharge  the  ftmctions  of  administra- 
tion, and  to  advise  the  sovereign  in  the  government  of  the 
realm.  The  persons  appointed  by  the  king  to  fill  these 
posts,  if  not  already  of  the  Privy  Council,  were  invariably 
added  to  that  dimiified  assembly ;  and  as  the  most  trusted  The  Gabi- 
.ervanu,  and  adX=  of  the  crown,  d>ey  formed  the  nudeu.  S^! 
of  the  confidential  council,  which  was  afterwards  known  ?®  ^  ?"^ 
as  'the  Cabinet.'  This  powerful  governing  body,  here- 
tofore a  pliant  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  reigning 
monarch,  was  made  responsible  to  Parliament  by  the 
Eevolution  of  1688.  The  Bill  of  Eights,  while  it  left  un- 
impaired the  just  rights  and  privileges  of  the  crown, 
rebuked  the  excessive  claims  of  prerogative,  redressed  the 
grievances  of  the  people,  gave  vigour  and  certainty  to  the 
efforts  of  Parliament,  secured  its  independence,  and  re- 
cognised its  inquisitorial  functions,  so  that  thenceforth  it 
was  free  to  assume  that  watchfiil  oversight  and  control 
over  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  which  is  now 
acknowledged  to  be  its  peculiar  and  most  important 
vocation.^ 

'  See   Mr.  Adam's  speech,  Pari.  Deb.  vol.  xvi.  pp.  2»'*^— ?•♦••. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

THE  PRIYT  COUNCIL,  UNDER  PABLL/kMENTABT  GOVERNMENT. 

Before  entering  upon  the  separate  history  of  the  Cabinet 
Its  present  Council,  it  is  needful  that  we  should  point  out  the  place 
SSd^f^o-  which  is  assigned  by  the  Constitution  to  the  Privy  Council 
tions.        under  parliamentary  government. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  important  changes  in  our 
pohtical  system  consequent  upon  the  Eevolution  of  1688, 
the  Privy  Council  has  dwindled  into  a  mere  department 
of  state,  of  comparative  insignificance,  so  far  as  the  actual 
direction  of  public  affairs  is  concerned,  when  contrasted 
with  its  original  authoritative  and  preeminent  position. 
Its  judicial  functions,  heretofore  so  formidable,  are  now 
restrained  within  very  narrow  limits.  The  power  of  taking 
examinations  and  issuing  commitments  for  high  treason,  is 
the  only  remaining  relic  of  its  ancient  authority  in  criminal 
matters.  It  continues  to  exercise  an  original  jurisdiction 
in  advising  the  crown  concerning  the  grant  of  charters, 
and  it  has  exclusively  assumed  the  appellate  jurisdiction 
over  the  colonies  and  dependencies  of  the  crown  which 
formerly  appertained  to  the  Council  in  Parliament  But, 
ever  since  the  Eevolution,  it  has  been  the  appropriate 
duty  of  Parliament,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  afford 
redress  in  all  cases  wherein  the  common  law  fails  to  give 
relief.* 

In  theory,  however,  the  Privy  Council  stiU  retains  its 
ancient  supremacy,  and,  in  a  constitutional  point  of  view, 
is  presumed  to  be  the  only  legal  and  responsible  Council 
of  the  crown.     All  formal  acts  of  sovereignty  must  be 

*  Palgrave;  King's  Council,  pp.  110, 125. 
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performed  through  the  instrumentality  of  this  august 
body,  and  Cabinet  ministers  themselves  derive  their  au- 
thority and  responsibility,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  from  the 
circumstance  that  they  have  been  sworn  in  as  members 
of  the  Privy  Council. 

As  at  present  constituted,  the  Privy  Council  is  an  How 
assembly  of  state  advisers,  unlimited  in  number,  and  ap-  ^pp^"**®^ 
pointed  absolutely  (without  patent  or  grant)  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  sovereign,  who  may  dismiss  any  individual 
member,  or  dissolve  the  whole  Council,  at  his  pleasure. 
Several  instances  are  recorded  of  the  names  of  privy 
councillors  being  struck  off  the  lists  by  the  king's  com- 
mand, for  conduct  that  had  displeased  the  sovereign,  ^  the 
last  of  which  occurred  in  1805.*"  No  qualification  is  ne- 
cessary in  a  privy  councillor,  except  that  he  be  a  natural- 
bom  subject  of  Great  Britain.*  Even  this  disability  may 
be  removed,  by  special  Act  of  Parliament,  as  in  the  cases 
of  Prince  Leopold,  afterwards  King  of  the  Belgians,  and 
of  His  Boyal  Highness  the  late  Prince  Consort' 

Formerly  the  duration  of  the  Privy  Council  was  only 


^  Hardn,   pp.  121-185 ;    Mahoiii  dress  to  the  King  from  the  House  of 

Hut  of  Enff.  ToL  !▼.  p.  411. — ^The  Gommoiis,  that  his  name  might  he 

name  of  Charles  James   Fox  was  erased  from  the  list  of  IVivy  Comi- 

struck  out  of  the  Priyy  Council  in  cillors,  and  that  he  be  dismissed  from 

1791^  upon  the  advice  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  royal  presence  for  ever.    (Stan- 

on  account  of  an  intemperate  and  hope's  Pitt^,  toL  It.  pp.  283-285, 204.) 

seditious  speech  at  a  club  dinner.  His  lordship  was  arterwards  resworn 

(Jeeae,  Life  of  George  HI.,  vol.  iii.  of  the  Council,  having  been  acquitted 

p.  194 ;  Russell's  Life  of  Fox,  voL  iii  of  the  charges  preferrod  against  him. 

p.  168.)    Upon  Uie  formation  of  his  — Havdn,  p.  Is6. 

second  admmiBtration»  in  1804,  Mr.  '  This  restriction  was  imposed  by 

Pitt  urged  the  kinff  to  readmit  Mr.  the  Act  1  Geo.  1.  stat  2,  c.  4.     In 

Fox  to  the  Counol  Board,  that  he  1700  the  House  of  Conunons  ad- 

mi^t  enter  the    Cabinet,   but  his  dressed  King  William  111.,  to  request 

Majesty  peremptorily  refiised.    But  that   no    foreigner,  Prince   George 

in  January  1806,  after  Pitt's  death,  alone  excepted,  might  be  admitted  to 

the  king  yielded  to  the  necessity  of  the  Privy  Council.    But  the  king 

the  case,  and  upon  the  advice  of  Lord  was  determined  not  to  receive  this 

OrenviUe,   sanctioned  the  readmis-  address,  and  immediately  prorogued 

sion  of  Mr.  Fox  into  his  ooundLi.  Parliament  without  a  speech  from 

—Ibid.  pp.  890,  849.  the  throne.— Macaulay,  ^t.  of  Eng. 

'  In  the  case  of  Lord  Melville,  on  vol.  v.  p.  286. 

Account  of  alleged  malversations  in  «  B v  66  Geo.  III.  cc  12,  18 ; 

office,  and  in  anticipation  of  an  Ad-  by  3  &  4  Vict  oc.  1  and  2. 
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duriDg  the  lifetime  of  the  sovereign,  but  it  is  now  con- 
tinued for  six  months  longer  (by  Stat.  6  Anne,  c.  7),  unless 
dissolved  by  the  new  monarch.  But,  according  to  pre- 
sent usage,  the  privy  coimcillors  of  the  preceding  reign 
are  resworn  upon  the  accession  of  a  new  sovereign. 
Of  whom  The  Privy  Council  ordinarily  consists  of  the  members 
composed,  of  the  Eoyal  Family,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
York,  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  great  officers  of 
state  and  of  the  household,  including,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  respec- 
tive Committees  of  Council  for  Trade  and  for  Education, 
as  well  as  all  those  who  compose  the  Cabinet,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  the  Judges  of  the  Courts  of  Equity,  the 
Chief  Justices  of  the  Courts  of  Common  Law,  and  some 
of  the  Puisne  Judges  (to  assist  in  the  business  of  the 
Judicial  Committee),  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Admiralty 
Judges,  and  the  Judge  Advocate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  Ambassadors  and  principal  Mi- 
nisters Plenipotentiary,  the  Governors  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal Colonies,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  and  occasionally  a  junior  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty. The  Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland,  though  styled, 
by  usage,  right  honourable,  is  not  a  privy  councillor, 
neitjier  are  the  Attorney  or  Solicitor-General  for  England, 
because  they  are  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  act  as  asses- 
sors before  the  Privy  Council,  or  as  counsel  for  the  crown. 
The  Msh  Attorney-General,  however,  is  generally  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Privy  Council  for  L*eland.  A  seat  in  the  Privy 
Council  is  sometimes  conferred  as  an  honorary  distinction 
on  persons  retiring  from  the  public  service,  who  have 
filled  responsible  situations  under  the  crown.'  A  privy 
councillor,  although  he  be  but  a  commoner,  is  styled 
*  right  honourable,*  Biad  has  precedence  over  all  knights, 

'  Murray's  Handbook,   pp.    104-  either  of  the  Treasury  or  Admiralty; 

106.    Dodd's  Manual  of  tKgnities,  but  in  1864,  Mr.  Chichester  For- 

pp.  267-265,  dd6,  661.— It  is  not  fescue,  being  then  Undei^ecretazy 

usual  to  confer  this  rank  upon  Under-  for  the  Colonies^  was  appointed  a 

Secretaries  of  State,  or  Junior  LordSi  Privy  Councillor. 
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baronets,  and  younger  sons  of  barons  and  viscounts.  There 
is  no  salary  or  emolument  attached  to  the  office ;  and  the 
acceptance,  by  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of 
a  seat  in  the  Privy  Council,  does  not  void  his  election.' 

The  oath  of  office,  as  it  was  anciently  imposed  upon  Prfvy 
every  privy  councillor,*"  is  recorded  in  *  Coke's  Institutes,'  *  i^  oaii. 
and  is  to  the  following  effect : — 1.  To  advise  the  king  in 
all  matters  to  the  best  of  his  wisdom  and  discretion.  2. 
To  advise  for  the  king's  honour  and  advantage,  and  to 
the  public  good,  without  partiality  and  without  fear.  3. 
To  keep  secret  the  king's  counsel,  and  all  transactions 
in  the  Council  itself.  4.  To  avoid  corruption  in  r^ard 
to  any  matter  or  thing  to  be  done  in  Council.  5.  To 
forward  and  help  the  execution  of  whatsoever  shall  be 
therein  resolved.  6.  To  withstand  all  persons  who  shall 
attempt  the  contrary.  7.  And  generally  to  observe,  keep, 
and  do  all  that  a  good  and  true  councillor  ought  to  do 
imto  his  sovereign  lord. — ^The  oath  of  office  now  taken  by 
a  privy  councillor  is  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Oaths' 
Commission,  1867  (p.  84) ;  tc^ether  with  the  following 
declaration^  which  embodies  the  substance  of  the  oath, 
and  which  it  is  recommended  shall  be  substituted  for 
it : — '  You  shall  solemnly  and  sincerely  declare  that  you 
will  be  a  true  and  faithful  servant  unto  her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria,  as  one  of  her  Majesty's  Privy  Council  You 
shall  keep  secret  all  matters  committed  and  revealed  unto 
you,  or  that  shall  be  secretly  treated  of  in  Council,  and 
generally  in  all  things  you  shall  do  as  a  faithful  and  true 
servant  ought  to  do  to  her  Majesty.'  Privy  councillors 
must  take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance,  as  prescribed  by  the 
Promissory  Oaths  Act  of  1868  J 

'  Hans.  Beb.  vol.  dzziv.  p.  1197.  privy  councillon,  under  tbe  Act  0 

^  Near  relatioiiB  of  the  Bovereiffn  Geo.  IV.  c.  17.  sec.  2,  to  mAJntnin  the 

are  uaoallj  admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  rights  of  the  Protestant  Established 

Privy  Council  without  being  sworn.  Church  in  England.    The  tfddng  of 

— ^Hajdn,  Book  of  Dignities,  pp.  120,  this  declaration  was   constructively 

129;  137, 145.  abolished  by  the  Act  29  Vic  c.  22. 

*  4  Inst  64.  But  it  has  still  been  imposed,  and 

^  31  &  32  Vict  c.  72.    And  see  the  the  Commissioners  recommend  that 

Oaths'  Commission  Report,  p.  2,  for  a  it  should  be  dispensed  with. 

dedaiation  enjoined  to  be  made  by 
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obUga-  The  obligation  of  keeping  the  king's  counsel  inviolably 

tionof       secret  is  one  that  rests  upon  aU  Cabinet  ministers  and 

other  responsible  advisers  of  the  crown,  by  virtue  of  the 

oath  which  they  take  when  they  are  made  members  of 

the  Privy  Council.^ 

As  has  been  already  observed,  this  secrecgr  is  not  a 
mere  personal  privilege  or  protection,  either  to  the  sove- 
reign or  to  the  minister,  that  may  be  waived  by  mutual 
consent ;  but  is  based  upon  constitutional  principle  and 
state  policy,  it  being  of  the  first  importance  that  there 
should  be  entire  freedom  and  immunity  in  the  confiden- 
tial intercourse  between  the  crown  and  its  immediate 
advisers. ' 
Can  only  Nothing  that  has  passed  between  the  sovereign  and  his 
beremoyed  ministers,  in  their  confidential  relations  with  each  other, 
SoTereign.  Diay  bc  disdoscd  to  any  other  person,  or  to  either  House 
of  Parliament,  without  the  express  permission  of  the  sove- 
reign." And  this  permission  would  only  be  accorded  for 
purposes  of  state,  as  to  enable  a  minister  to  explain  and 
justify  to  Parhament  his  poUtical  conduct.  It  would  not 
be  granted  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Parliament  to 
scrutinise  the  motives  of  a  political  act  which  was  not 
itself  impeachable  on  pubUc  grounds."  Neither  would  it 
be  given  with  a  view  to  subject  the  secret  counsels  of  the 
crown  to  the  review  of  an  ordinary  legal  tribunal.* 

The  necessity  for  obtaiaing  leave  fix)m  the  crown  to 
divulge  past  proceedings,  or  communications  between 
the  sovereign  and  his  confidential  servants,  appUes  with 


^  See  anie,  vol.  i.  p.  61. — ^More-  touching  the  Walcheren  Expedition, 

over,  the  king,  as  head  of  the  Esta-  which  he  had  personally  commanded, 

blished  Church  in  England,  is  at  (See  tmie,  vol.  L  pp.  171,  SS2.)    His 

liberty  to  communicate  confidentially  Lordship  answered  all  questions  put 

with  the  archbishops  or  bishops,  on  to  him  as  a  military  officer,  but  de- 

any  public  matter. — Mirror  of  Pari,  clined  answering  any  which  concerned 

1833,  p.  8138.  matters  known  to  him  only  as  a  Ftivy 

*  AfUCf  vol.  i.  p.  801;  post,  p.  195.  Councillor,  or  as  a  Cabinet  minister. 

■»  Mirror  of  Pari.  1831-2,  p.  2134.  —Colchester  Diaiy,  voL  ii.  p.  235; 

»  ^n<«,vol.i.p.  229.  In  1810,  Lord  Pari.    Deb.  voL  xv.  pp.  cccxlviii- 

Chatham,  being  a  member  of  Ihe  ex-  ccclxxiii. 

isting  administration,  was  examined  ^  Ante^  voL  L  p.  302. 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
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equal  force  to  actual  ministers,  and  to  those  who  have 
ceased  to  take  part  in  the  royal  councils.'  Moreover,  it 
is  not  permissible  to  publish  any  state  correspondence 
between  a  sovereign  and  his  minister  during  a  former 
reign,  although  referring  exclusively  to  events  of  a  by- 
gone generation,  without  the  sanction  of  the  reigning 
monarch.*^ 

When  negotiations  are  opened  between  an  existing  Conii- 
ministry  and  leading  members  of  the  Opposition,  it  is  n^tia- 
not  unusual  for  the  crown  to  grant  permission  to  the  **®"^ 
Prime  Minister  to  read  portions  of  correspondence  that 
has  taken  place  between  the  sovereign  and  his  advisers 
on  pending  pubUc  questions,  to  such  individuals,  in  order 
to  define  more  particularly  the  position  of  the  govern- 
ment in  relation  thereto/    Or  the  sovereign  may  himself 
communicate  the  same  to  persons  who  may  be  entrusted 
with  the  formation  of  a  new  administration.     But  any 
such  communications  must  always  be  accounted  as  strictly 
confidential. 

In  May  1832,  after  the  resignation  of  the  Qrey  ministry,  oonse- 
qnent  upon  their  inability  to  carry  the  Reform  Bill  through  the 
Honse  of  Lords,  the  king  invited  the  Dnke  of  Wellington  and  Lord 
Lyndhnrst  to  form  a  new  administration.  It  being  indispensable 
that  these  noblemen  should  be  pat  into  full  possession  of  the  grounds 
of  the  retirement  of  the  outgoing  ministers,  the  king  communicated 
to  them  certain  Cabinet  Minutes,  which  showed  that  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  one  of  the  ex-ministers,  had  differed  from  his  colleagues 
upon  the  question  at  issue  between  them  and  the  king.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  unable  to  form  an  administration,  whereupon 
the  ex-ministers  were  recalled.  The  tone  of  a  debate  in  the  House 
of  Lords  at  this  juncture  induced  Earl  Grey  to  inform  the  king  that 
it  was  '  evident  that  a  very  improper  use  had  been  made  of  the 

»  Mirror  of  ParL  1831-2,  n.  2000  j  toL  IxxviL  p.  727. 

ibid,  1834,  p.  2645.— In  1844,  the  <  The     conespondenoe     between 

membera  of  the  existing  and  of  the  George  III.  and  Lord  North,  from 

preceding^  administrations,  solicited  1768  to  1783,  was    'published  by 

and  obtained  leave  from  the  Queen  permission  of  the  Queen,'  in  1867. 

to  disclose  all  the  facts  known  to  And  see  Lord  Grej's  Correspondence 

them  respecting  the  opening  of  letters  of  the  late    Earl  Grey  with  King 

at  the  Post  Office,  under  royal  war-  William  IV.  vol.  i.  pref.  p.  v. 

Hints,  before  a  select  committee  of  '  Corresg.  William  IV.  with  Earl 

the  House  of  Commons. — ^Haos,  Deb,  Grey,  vol.  u.  p.  229. 
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Alleged  papers  commimicated  to  the  Dnke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Ljnd- 
breach  hnrst  by  the  king.  The  Duke  of  Richmond's  dissent  was  openlj 
fidence.  stated,  and  there  were  other  allusions  to  what  had  passed  between 
the  king  and  his  ministers.'  ■  In  reply,  the  king,  while  expressing 
his  regret  at  this  unauthorised  and  unwarrantable  disclosure  of  state 
secrets,  justified  his  own  conduct  in  the  matter,  contending  that 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  he  had  been  placed,  he  was  free 
'  to  make  such  communication  to  those  two  peers  as  he  might  con- 
sider advisable  and  necessary.'  ^  His  Majesty  was  afterwards  assured 
by  the  Prime  Minister  and  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham  that  they  'con- 
sidered him  perfectly  justified  in  the  communication  he  had  made 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Lyndhurst  of  such  docnments 
as  were  necessary  to  put  them  in  possession  of  the  circumstances 
which  had  produced  his  acceptance  of  the  resignation  [of  Earl  Grey 
and  his  colleagues],  and  his  application  to  them.'  ° 

Meetings  Ever  since  the  separate  existence  of  the  Cabinet  Council 
OomJl  ^  ^  governmental  body,  meetings  of  the  Privy  Council 
have  ceased  to  be  holden  for  purposes  of  deliberation. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  we 
find  this  distinction  between  the  two  councils  clearly 
recognised — ^that  the  one  is  assembled  for  deliberative, 
and  the  other  merely  for  formal  and  ceremonial  purposes.^ 
It  is,  in  feet,  an  established  principle,  that  '  it  would  be 
contrary  to  constitutional  practice  that  the  sovereign 
should  preside  at  any  council  where  deliberation  or  dis- 
cussion takes  places.'  ^  . 

At  meetings  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  sovereign  occu- 
pies the  chair.  The  President  of  the  Council  sits  at  the 
Queen's  left  hand;  it  being  noticeable  that  this  func- 
tionary '  does  not  possess  the  authority  usually  exercised 
by  the  president  of  a  court  of  justice.'  * 

The  ceremonial  observed  at  a  Privy  Council  has  been 
thus  described  by  a  councillor,  upon  his  first  introduction 
to  that  august  assembly,  in  1801 :  *  We  took  the  oath 

■  Corresp.  V^Tilliam  IV.  with  Earl  Hans.  Deb.  voL  cIxxt.  p.  261.    And 

Grey,  voL  li.  p.  424.  see  Grey,  Early  Years  of  Prince  Con- 

»  Ibid.  p.  430.  sort,  p.  363,  n. ;  Mirror  of  Pari.  1835, 

•  Ibid.  p.  441.  p.  7 ;  Campbell,  Chancellora,  vol  iv. 

^  Grenyille  Papers  (anno  1761),  pp.  317  n.  499. 

vol.  i.  p.  374.  *  Macqueen,    Privy    Council,  p. 

^  EarlGranviUe(Presdt.ofCoun.),  ix.ii. 
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of  allegiance,  kneeling,  and  thexi  the  privy  councillor's 
oath  was  administered  to  us,  standing.  After  which  we 
kissed  the  king's  hand,  and  shook  hands  with  each  privy 
councillor  present ;  beginning  with  the  Chancellor,  at  the 
king's  right  hand,  then  going  behind  the  king's  chair  to 
the  Lord  President  on  his  left,  and  round  the  rest  of  the 
table.'  [Opposite  to  the  king  sat  the  Prime  Minister.] 
'After  we  were  sworn  in,  the  Clerks  of  the  Council 
stood  on  each  side  of  the  king,  and  the  Lord  President 
rose  up  and  read  a  paper  of  the  business  to  be  trans- 
acted— ^viz.,  proclamations,  orders,  &c.  And  upon  each 
article  the  king  read  aloud  from  the  margin  what  his 
pleasure  was  to  have  done,  which  the  Clerk  repeated 
aloud  from  his  duphcate.  After  the  business  was 
finished,  the  king  rose  and  spoke  to  all  the  Council 
individually,  by  going  round  as  at  the  lev^e.*^ 

The  administrative  functions  which  continue  to  be 
performed  by  the  Privy  Council,  as  a  department  of  state, 
will  be  explained  in  another  chapter.* 

'  Ld.  Colcheflter,  Diaiy  and  Cor-    Qeo.  III.^  toL  iii.  p.  276. 
lesp.  ToL  I  p.  270;  Jease,  life  of       ■  See ;i(w<;  p.  62b. 
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CHAPTEE  m. 

THE  CABINET  COUNCIL:     ITS  ORIGIN,    OEGANISATION, 

AND    FUNCTIONS. 

Having  completed  our  survey  of  the  history  of  the  King's 
Councils  under  prerogative  government,  we  proceed  to 
investigate  the  rise,  progress,  and  present  condition  of  the 
Cabinet  Council,  which  has  become  the  supreme  govern- 
ing body  in  the  political  system  of  Great  Britain. 

With  a  view  to  the  consideration  of  this  subject  in 
accordance  with  the  sequence  of  historical  events,  it 
may  be  suitably  divided  into  three  heads  : 

I.  The  origin  and  early  history  of  the  Cabinet. 

n.  Its  later  history,  and  present  organisation. 

ni.  Its  actual  functions,  as  the  supreme  governing 
body,  with  its  relations  to  the  crown  and  to  the  executive 
government. 

The  relations  of  the  Cabinet  to  Parliament,  and  its 
practical  dependence  upon  the  will  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  though  incidentally  and  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  topics  upon  which  we  are  about  to  enter, 
will  claim  more  particular  attention  in  a  subsequent 
chapter. 

/.  The  origin  and  early  history  of  the  Cabinet. 

A  learned  though  somewhat  paradoxical  writer  of  our 
own  day  has  broadly  asserted  that  ^  a  private  advising 
council,  responsible  to  Parliament,  has  at  all  times  been 
an  inseparable  part  of  the  institution  of  the  Crown  of 
England.'*  This  statement,  if  true  in  the  main,  must  never- 
theless be  taken  with  considerable  allowance.    It  may 

•  Toulmin  Smith,  RurL  Remembnmcer  (IS62),  p.  3. 
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indeed  be  safely  admitted  that  ^the  doctrine  that  the 
sovereign  is  not  responsible  is  doubtless  as  old  as  any  part 
of  our  constitution,  and  the  doctrine  that  his  ministers  are 
responsible  is  also  of  immemorial  antiquity.'  ^ 

We   have  indisputable  evidence,  that  ^at  an  early  King^s 
period  Parliament  evinced  much  anxiety  respecting  the  ^^^n  S 
appointments  of  the  members  of  the  King's  Council ;  and  P^ia- 
although  their  nomination  and  removal  were  vested  in  ^^' 
the  crown,  the  sovereign  seems  to  have  been  careful  to 
select   those  who   were  acceptable  to  the  Lords  and 
Commons.      The    king's    councillors    were    frequently 
appointed  and  sworn  in  Parliament ;  and  the  r^ulations 
by  which  the  Council  was  governed  were  often  the  subject 
of  parliamentary  discussion'  and  enactment."    And,  so 
far  back  as  the  reign  of  Bichard  11.  an    instance   is  aj>.  i389. 
recorded  wherein  the  king's  councillors  maintained  their 
opinions  in  opposition  to  (hose  of  their  royal  master, 
with  an  amount  of  firmness  which  could  scarcely  have 
been  exhibited  unless  they  were  conscious  of  a  measure 
of   responsibility  to    the    national    council    for    their 
behaviour  in  office."^ 

Furthermore,  our  constitutional  annals,  from  the  reign 
of  Bichard  I.,  furnish  occasional  precedents  of  ministers  a.d.  iisq. 
of  the  crown  being  called  to  account,  and  condemned,  in 
the  great  coimcil  of  the  realm,  for  acts  of  misgovem- 
ment,  and  of  petitions  being  presented  to  the  king  in 
Parliament  complaining  of  mismanagement  on  the  part 
of  his  judges  and  ministers,  to  which,  in  the  language  of 
an  old  writer,  rthe  king  very  frequently  answered.  Let 
any  man  complain  and  he  shall  find  remedy ;  and  such 
answer  of  the  king  was  a  satis&ction  to  the  subjects,  for 
redress  of  the  grievance  soon  followed.'  * 

^  Macaolaj,  Hist  of  Ens.  yoL  it.  And  see  Macaulay,  Hist  of  England^ 

p.  0.    And  see  Allen  on^e  Royal  yoL  L  pp.  20-32. 

JPterogadve,  pp.  7,  26.  •  Qurdon,  History  of  Parliament, 

•  Nicolas,  Froa  P.  C.  vol.  i.  p.  ii. ;  vol.  ii.  p.  287 ;  Forster,  Debates  on 

Dioey,  pp.  12^  17.    And  see  anie,  pp.  Grand  Kemonstrance,  pp.  10^  27^  47, 

28, 30.  61. 

«  Nicolas,  Proc  P.  C.  voL  i.  p.  xv. 
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And  at  a  later  period,  the  necessity  for  obtaining 
supplies  for  the  service  of  the  crown  contributed  to 
induce  the  sovereign  to  defer  to  the  expressed  wishes  of 
Parliament,  and  remove  from  office  ministers  of  state  and 
other  functionaries  who    had    given  offence  hy   their 

Eublic  conduct/ 
The  forms  of  the  Cionstitution,  which  required  that  the 
.^.  ing  should  always  commimicate  with  his  ministers,  and 

perform  every  act  of  state  through  a  privy  councillor,* 
afforded  to  the  ancient  Parliament  of  England  the  means 
of  fixing  the  responsibility  for  acts  of  the  crown,  upon 
those  who  had  been  parties  in  giving  effect  to  the  same, 
and  who  were  liable  to  impeachment  by  the  House  of 
Commons  for  misconduct  in  office.     But,  after  all,  these 
examples  do  not  betoken  the  existence,  in  the  case  of 
ministers  of  the  crown  under  prerogative  government,  of 
a  responsibility  to  the  country,  or  to  Parliament,  in  the 
modem  acceptation  of  the  term.^     The  formal  intro- 
duction of  this  important  principle  into  our  constitutional 
system  was  to  be  the  work  of  another  generation?^ 
A  select          The  practice  of  consulting  a  few  confidential  advisers, 
in  preference  to,  and  instead  of,  the  whole  Privy  Council, 
was  doubtless  resorted  to  hj  the  sovereigns  of  England 
from  a  very  early  period,    fljord  Bacon,  writing  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  upon  the  use  of  coundUors  to  kings, 
cites  the  example  of  'King  Henry  VII.,  who,  in  his 
greatest  business,  imparted  himself  to  none,  except  it 
were  to  Morton  and  Fox/\  While  affairs  of  state  were, 
for  the  most  part,   debated  in  the  Privy  Council,  in 
presence  of  the  king,  it  naturally  happened  that  some 
councillors,  more   eminent  than  the  rest,  should  form 
juntos  or  cabals,  for  closer  and  more  secret  co-operation, 
or  should  be  chosen  by  the  sovereign  as  his  most  intimate 


oonncil. 


'  Forster,  Grand  Remonst.  pp.  10,  xxxiv. ;  Dicey,  pp.  18,  69.    And  see 

27 f  47,  61.    Hatsell,  Fieoedents,  toI.  <mfo,  pp.  10,  29. 

iv.  p.  69,  &c  **  See  Nicolas,  Proc.  P.  0.  voL  vil 

«  Nicolas,  Proc.  P.  C.  vol.  i.  p.  p.  xiv. 
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and  confidential  advisers.  These  statesmen  came  to  be 
designated  as  the  Cabinet,  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
deliberations  being  conducted  in  an  inner  room,  or 
Cabinet,  of  the  Council  apartments  in  the  royal  palace. 
But  no  resolutions  of  state,  or  other  overt  act  of  govern- 
ment, were  finally  taken  without  the  deUberation  and 
assent  of  the  Privy  Council,  wto  then,  as  now,  were  the 
only  advisers  of  the  crown  recognised  by  law.* 

We  first  meet  with  the  term  *  Cabinet  Council,'  in  First  men- 
contradistinction  to  that  of  Privy  Council,  in  the  reign  ^binet.* 
of  Charles  I.  Clarendon,  in  his  *  History  of  the  Eebellion,' 
after  describing  the  condition  of  the  government  at  the  time 
the  great  CouncU  of  Peers  was  convened  at  York  by  the 
king,  in  September  1640,  and  mentioning  that  the  burthen 
of  state  affairs  rested  principally  upon  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  and  Lord  Cottington, 
proceeds  to  state  that  some  five  or  six  others  being  added 
to  them,  on  account  of  their  ofiicial  position  and  tried 
ability,  *  these  persons  made  up  the  Committee  of  State 
(which  was  reproachfully  after  called  the  Juncto,  and 
enviously  then  in  court  the  Cabinet  Council),  who  were 
upon  aU  occasions,  when  the  secretaries  received  any 
extraordinary  intelligence,  or  were  to  make  any  extra- 
ordinary despatch,  or  as  often  otherwise  as  was  thought 
fit,  to  meet :  whereas  the  body  of  the  Council  observed 
set  days  and  hours  for  their  meeting,  and  came  not  else 
together  except  specially  summoned.''  In  another  place 
he  says  the  practice  then  prevailed  of  admitting  many 
persons  of  inferior  abihties  into  the  Privy  Council  merely 
as  an  honorary  distinction,  and  that  thus  the  Council 
grew  so  large  tJiat,  '  for  that  and  other  reasons  of  unapt- 
ness  and  incompetency,  committees  of  dexterous  men 
have  been  appointed  out  of  the  table  to  do  the  busi- 
ness of  it.'  And  he  remarks  that  one  of  the  grounds 
of  Strafford's  attainder  was  a  discourse  of  his  *in  the 


*  Hallam,  Const  Hi»t.  vol.  iii.  p.        •»  Clar.  Reb.  book  ii.  p.  226  fedit 
249.  1819). 
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Committee  of  State,  which  they  called  the  Cabinet  CounciV^ 
Again,  in  his  '  Autobiography',  he  mentions  that  when, 
after  Lord  Falkland's  death,  in  1643,  Lord  Digby  replaced 
him  as  Secretary  of  State,  ^  he  was  no  sooner  admitted 
and  sworn  Secretary  of  State  and  Privy  Coimcillor,  and 
consequently  made  of  the  Junto  which  the  king  at  that 
time  created — consisting  of  the  Duke  of  Bichmond,  the 
Lord  Cottington,  the  two  Secretaries  of  State,  and  Sir 
John  Colepepper — ^but  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
(Clarendon  himself,  then  Mr.  Hyde)  was  likewise  added ; 
to  the  trouble,  at  least  the  surprise,  of  the  Master  of  the 
EoUs  (Sir  J,  Colepepper),  who  could  have  been  contented 
that  he  should  have  been  excluded  from  that  near  trust, 
where  all  matters  were  to  be  consulted  before   they 
should  be  brought  to  the  Council-board.'  ^ 
UnpopQ-        The  introduction  of  this  method  of  government  by 
^^ll     ^^°s  of  a  Cabinet  was  exceedingly  distasteful  to  the 
whole  conununity.     It  was  one  of  the  innovations  against 
which  the  popular  feeling  was  directed  in  the  first  years 
of   the  Long  Parliament.      The  Grand  Bemonstrance, 
addressed  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  Charles  I.,  in 
1641,  set  forth  that  such  coimcillors  and  other  ndnisters 
of  state  only  should  be  employed  by  the  king  as  could 
obtain  the  confidence  of  Parliament."   And  in  the  Second 
Bemonstrance,    issued  in  January  1642,   complaint  is 
made  of  '  the  managing  of  the  great  affairs  of  the  reaha 
in  Cabinet  Councils,  by  men  unknown  and  not  publicly 
trusted."* 
Cromwell.       During  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  Cabinets  were  un- 
known.    The  government  of  the  country  was  conducted 
by  the  supreme  will  of  the  great  dictator,  assisted  by  a 
Council  of  State,  which  should  at  no  time  exceed  twenty- 
one  members,  nor  be  less  than  thirteen.  But  public  affairs 


'  Clar.  Beb.  book  iii.  pp.  272,  273. 

^  Clar.  Autobiog.  toL  i.  p.  85.  ■>  Clar.  ISst.  Rebellion,  book  iv.  p- 

"  Forster's  Qrand  Remonstnuice^    537.    And  see  book  vii. 
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were  chiefly  transacted  by  certain  committees  of  Parlia- 
ment, until  it  became  evident  that  these  committees  were 
assuming  too  much  authority,  when  the  Long  Parhament 
itself  was  summarily  abolished  by  this  mighty  autocrat, 
who  was  not  disposed  to  submit  his  will  to  constitutional 
restraints.  The  legislative  assemblies  subsequently  con- 
vened by  Cromwell  were  too  much  under  his  own  control 
to  oflfer  any  serious  obstructions  to  his  government. 

Immediately   upon  the   restoration   of  monarchy,   in  Restora- 
1660,  the  Privy  Council  was  reconstituted  by  the  king,  ^o'Ju^! 
and  resumed  its  original  functions.     But  the  public  mind 
at  this  period  was  not  in   the  humour  to  reopen   the 
difficult  question  of  the  relations  between  the  sovereign 
and  Parliament,  and  Charles  II.  was  too  fond  of  pleasure, 
and  of  his  own  prerogative,  to  be  wilHng  to  agree  to  any- 
thing which  would  encroach  upon  either.    But  he  was  not 
averse  to  an  attempt  to  render  the  Privy  Council  itself  more 
efficient.     For,  after  the  Eestoration,  the  Privy  Council     1660. 
included  all  those  who  had  been  members  of  the  Privy 
Council  of  Charles  I.,  amongst  whom  were  many  faithful 
royalists ;  but  there  were  also  some  who  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Parliament.  The  number  of  councillors,"" 
and  the  doubtful  loyalty  of  some  of  them,  rendered  the 
existing  body  an  imsafe  and  inefficient  instrument  for  the 
direction  of  public  afiairs.     Accordingly,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Hyde,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  virtual  head  of 
the  administration,  a  plan  was  devised  for  the  subdivision 
of  the  Privy  Council  into  separate  committees,  to  each  of 
which  should  be   assigned  a  special  class  of  subjects."** 
This   was   but  the   carrying   out   of  a   reform   already 
provided  for  by  the  regulations  of  ISSS,"*  under  which  we 
find,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  a  committee  of  the  cx)uncil     1620. 
appointed  for  war,  that  included  several  of  the  king's 


"•"  Fftr  a  list  of  the  Privy  Council-  sent,  Dod's  Peerage,  &c.  1868,  p.  795. 

lore  of  England  from  the  Restoration  "'^  Lister,  Life  of  Clarendon,  vol. 

to  1850,  see  Haydn,  Book  of  Digni-  ii.  p.  6 ;  Cox,  Eng.  Govt.  p.  648. 

ties,  pp.  119-146.    And^  at  the  pre-  "  See  ante,  p.  38. 
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principal  ministers;  and  another  committee  for  foreign 
aflfairs.  It  was  now  proposed  that  there  should  be  a  com-  . 
mittee  for  foreign  ajflfairs,  a  committee  for  admiralty,  naval, 
and  military  ajflfairs ;  a  committee  for  petitions  of  complaint 
and  grievance ;  and  a  committee  for  trade  and  foreign 
plantations.  Furthermore,  that '  if  anything  extraordinary 
happens  which  requires  advice,  whether  in  matters  relating 
to  the  treasury,  or  of  any  other  piixed  nature,  other  than  is 
afore  determined,  his  majesty's  meaning  and  intention  is, 
that  particular  committees  be  in  such  cases  appointed  for 
them  as  hath  been  heretofore  accustomed;  such  com- 
mittees to  make  their  report  in  writing,  to  be  offered  to 
his  majesty  at  the  next  council  day  following.  If  any 
debate  arise,  the  youngest  councillor  to  begin,  and  not  to 
speak  a  second  time.'** 

It  is  doubtful  whether  all  these  committees  were 
actually  organised  at  this  time.  But  the  so-called  com- 
mittee for  '  foreign  affairs,' — ^which  consisted  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  five  others,  mostly  his  intimate  friends 
and  adherents, — took  the  lead  and  became  in  reality  a 
Cabinet  Council,  to  whom  alone  the  king  entrusted  the 
secrets  of  his  policy,  and  wherein  was  discussed,  invariably 
in  the  presence  of  the  king,  all  the  most  important  affairs 
of  state,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  before  they  were 
submitted  to  a  general  meeting  of  the  Privy  Council. 
This  confidential  committee  virtually  supei-seded  the  rest 
of  the  Council,  who  were  only  consulted  on  formal 
occasions.  In  connection  with  the  formation  of  this 
Cabinet,  or  Cabal,*"  as  it  was  then  termed,  the  king  greatly 
increased  the  number  of  the  whole  Council ;  and  thus 


p  Cox,  Eng.  Govt.  p.  648. 

4  This  designation  has  been  errone- 
ously supposed  to  have  been  derived 
from  tiie  initial  letters  of  the  mem- 
bers compodng  the  Cabal^  in  the  year 
1670  (see  Haydn,  Book  of  Dignities, 
p.  90).  But  this,  in  point  of  fact, 
was  a  mere  coincidence ;  as  the  same 
term  was  applied  to  a  former  minis- 


try, in  1665.  It  is  a  derivation  from 
the  Hebrew,  originally  signifying 
something  secret  or  mysterious,  but 
^[radually  extended  to  include  the 
idea  of  conspiracy  and  intrigue.  See 
Pepys*  Diaiy,  edit  1854,  vol.  iii» 
p.  328,  fi. ;  CampbeU's  Chancellors, 
vol.  iii.  p.  191,  n. ;  Notes  and  Queries, 
vol.  V.  p.  520. 
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obtained  a  valid  reason  for  employing  only  a  select  body 
of  his  advisers.  For  Charles  11.  had  an  extreme  dislike 
to  the  formality  of  long  discussions  in  full  Council/ 
adverting  to  which,  in  1679,  his  Majesty  thanked  the 
whole  body  of  his  councillors  for  all  the  good  advices 
they  had  given  him,  'which,'  he  added,  'might  have 
been  more  frequent  if  the  great  number  of  this  Council 
had  not  made  it  unfit  for  the  secresy  and  despatch  that 
are  necessary  in  many  great  ajflfairs.  This  forced  him  to 
use  a  smaller  number  of  you  in  a  foreign  committee  (the 
Cabal),  and  sometimes  the  advices  of  some  few  among 
them  upon  such  occasions,  for  many  years  past.'* 

Of  the  first  ministry  of  Charles  11.  we  are  informed  by 
QarendoD,*  that  '  the  Treasurer  (Southampton),  the  Mar- 
quis of  Ormond,  General  Monk,  with  the  two  Secretaries 
of  State,  were  of  that  secret  committee,  with  the  Chan- 
cellor (Clarendon  himself),  which,  under  the  notion  of 
foreign  affairs,  were  appointed  by  the  king  to  consult  all 
his  affairs  before  they  came  to  a  public  debate.'"  And 
Roger  North,  referring  to  this  period,  says  that  'the 
Cabinet  Council  consisted  of  those  few  great  officers  and 
courtiers  whom  the  king  relied  upon  for  the  interior 
dispatch  of  his  affairs ;'  and  that  while  '  at  first  it  was 
but  in  the  nature  of  a  private  conversation,  it  came  to  be 
a  formal  council,  and  had  the  direction  of  most  trans- 
actions of  the  government,  foreign  and  domestic'  ^  These  cabinet 
Cabinet  meetings  were  holden,  for  a  time,  about  twice  in  "*®o^fi^- 
the  week  ;  but  after  a  while,  for  the  greater  convenience 
of  the  king  and  his  ministers,  it  became  customary  to 
hold  them  upon  Sunday  evenings.  Every  Lord's  day,  the 
great  officers  of  state  would  attend  the  king  to  morning 
service  in  the  royal  chapel,  and  be  at  hand  to  wait  upon 
him,  in  the  evening,  for  consultation  on  public  affairs/ 

'  Dicey,  pp.  65, 66.  Offices,  p.  23. 

'  Ibid.  p.  66.    And  see  Temple's  "^  life  of  Lord  Guildford,  vol.  ii. 

Memoirs,  toL  ii.  p.  45,  n.  p.  50. 

^  Continuatiun  of  his  Life,  p.  27.  *  CampbeU*8  Chancellors,  vol.  iii. 

"  And  see  Thomas^  Hist.  Public  pp.  191, ».  475.    This  curious  custom 
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Charles  11.  was  a  monarch  who  coveted  the  possession 
of  arbitrary  power.  He  therefore  naturally  preferred  to 
avail  himself  of  the  services  of  a  few  trusty  councillors, 
whom  he  could  choose  from  amongst  their  less  pliant  col- 
leagues. Hallam  tells  as  that  '  the  delays  and  decencies 
of  a  regular  council,  the  continual  hesitation  of  lawyers, 
were  not  suited  to  his  temper,  his  talents,  or  his  designs.' 
And  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  Privy  Council,  as  it 
was  then  constituted,  was  too  numerous  for  the  practical 
administration  of  government.  '  Thus  by  degrees  it  be- 
came usual  for  the  ministry  or  Cabinet  to  obtain  the  king's 
final  approbation  of  their  measures  before  they  were  laid, 
for  a  mere  formal  ratification,  before  the  Privy  Council.'* 
Nevertheless,  we  are  assured  by  Clarendon,  who  as  Lord 
Chancellor,  took  an  active  part  in  all  these  proceedings, 
that  the  Cabinet  '  never  transacted  anything  of  moment 
(his  majesty  being  always  present)  without  presenting  the 
same  first  to  the  council-board.'  He  adds,  that  while  at 
first  they  were  '  all  of  one  mind,  in  matters  of  importance,' 
yet  that  after  about  two  years,  the  king  added  others  to 
this  Cabinet  '  of  different  judgment  and  principles,  both 
in  Church  and  State,'  to  himself,  whereby  his  own  influ- 
ence with  the  king  was  considerably  impaired.^ 
Unpopuia-  The  '  Cabal'  ministry  lasted  about  three  years,  and  was 
rity  of  go-  ygjy  unpopular.  Nor  need  we  wonder  at  this,  for  what- 
ever  might  be  the  advantages  of  Cabinet  government,  the 
check  upon  the  will  of  the  sovereign  which  was,  to  some 
extent,  afibrded  by  a  body  so  numerous  and  influential  as 
the  Privy  Council,  was  lost  sight  of,  if  not  altogether  re- 
moved, when  the  administration  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  secret  oligarchy.  And  should  the  enormous  power 
entrusted  to  the  Cabinet  be  abused  it  would  be  diflScult,  if 


of  state    attendance  at  church  on  '  Hallam,  Const  Hist  vol.  iii.  p. 

Sunday  mornings,  and  of  the  holding  250 ;  Pari.  Hist  vol.  t.  p.  733. 

of  Cahinet  Councils  every  Sunday  ^  Lord    Clarendon's   Address   to 

evening,  continued  to  he  observed  in  House  of  Lords  upon  his  impeacb- 

the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.     Camp-  ment,  in  1667.    State  Trials,  vol.  vi. 

bell's  GhanceUors,  vol.  iv.  p.  286, 287.  p.  376. 
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ijot  impossible  to  call  them  to  account.  The  *  Cabal ' 
ministry  was  broken  up  in  1674.  Sir  Thomas  Osborne, 
soon  after  created  Earl  of  Danby,  then  became  chief 
minister,  and  retained  oflSce  until  1678.  The  history  of 
England  at  this  period  is  that  of  a  continual  struggle  be- 
tween the  crown  and  the  Commons,  during  which  time 
the  executive  was  never  more  profligate  and  ant i- national, 
or  representative  government  more  factious  and  corrupt' 
The  Earl  of  Danby,  being  impeached  by  the  Commons 
for  treasonable  practices,  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  For 
a  short  interval  public  ajflfairs  were  in  a  miserable  phght 
The  Parliament  became  daily  more  and  more  violent; 
while  the  king's  authority  was  so  low,  that  it  seemed 
equally  difficult  to  dissolve  Parhament,  or  to  carry  on  the 
government  without  a  dissolution. 

At  this  juncture  his  majesty  applied  to  Sir  William  Sip 
Temple,  one  of  the  foremost  statesmen  of  the  age,  and  by  ^e  J^"^ 
his  advice  was  induced  to  accept  a  new  scheme  of  ad-  scheme, 
ministration.  This  was  nothing  less  than  an  ingenious 
attempt  to  combine  the  advantages  of  the  old  system  of 
government  by  a  council  with  those  of  the  modern  device 
of  government  by  means  of  a  Cabinet,  selected  from 
amongst  the  principal  parliamentary  leaders.  As  a  neces- 
sary preliminary,  the  existing  Privy  Council  was  dissolved, 
and  a  new  one  appointed,  which  consisted  of  only  thirty 
persons.  Of  these,  one-half  were  selected  from  the  chief 
oflScers  of  the  crown  and  household,  including  also  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London. 
The  remaining  moiety  were  chosen  from  among  the  leading 
members  of  both  sides  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parhament, 
without  office,  but  being  required,  as  an  indispensable 
qualification,  to  be  possessors  of  large  estates.  This 
Council  was  presided  over  by  a  Lord  President,  who  how- 
ever had  neither  the  authority  nor  the  influence  of  a  Prime 
Minister.  Otherwise,  this  new-fangled  Privy  Council  bore 
some  resemblance  to  a  modem  Cabinet ;  but  with  the  all- 

■  Dicey,  p.  66 ;  Knight,  Hiat.  of  Eng.  vol.  iv.  ch.  20. 
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important  difference,  that  there  was  no  agreement  that  all 
the  councillors  should  concur  in  carrying  into  effect,  and 
supporting  in  Parliament,  the  decision  of  the  majority 
upon  questions  of  public  policy ;  or  even  that  they  should 
abstain  from  parliamentary  opposition  to  each  other.* 
And  although  the  goodwill  of  Parliament  was  sought  to 
be  conciliated  at  the  first  formation  of  the  new  council,  its 
continued  existence  was  not  made  to  depend  upon  its  re- 
taining that  goodwill. 

In  the  selection  of  persons  to  compose  this  council, 
Temple's  idea  was  that  the  leading  interests  of  the  whole 
community  should  be  represented  therein.  Thus,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London  were 
*  to  take  care  of  the  Church ; '  the  Lord  Chancellor  and 
the  Chief  Justice  to  '  inform  the  king  well  of  what  con- 
cerns the  laws ; '  the  peers  and  landed  gentry,  by  their 
large  possessions,  to  be  fit  representatives  of  the  national 
wealth,  so  that  'at  the  worst,  and  upon  a  pinch'  they 
might '  out  of  their  own  stock  furnish  the  king,  so  far  as 
to  relieve  some  great  necessity  of  the  crown.'  ^ 

On  April  21,  1679,  the  king  nominated  his  new  Coun- 
cil, and  in  person  announced  its  formation  to  Parliament, 
informing  them  that  he  had  made  choice  of  such  persons 
as  were  worthy  and  able  to  advise  him ;  and  that  he  was 
resolved,  in  all  his  weighty  and  important  affairs,  next  to 
the  advice  of  his  great  council  in  Parliament  (which  he 
should  very  often  consult  with),  to  be  advised  by  them/ 
But  though  planned  for  the  express  piupose  of  conciliat- 
ing the  approbation  of  Parhament,  or  at  any  rate,  of  the 
constituent  body,  should  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  be- 
come necessary,*  this  novel  scheme  of  administration 
wholly  failed  to  obtain  public  confidence.  And  with 
reason,  for  it  aimed  at  reconciling  two  inconsistent  prin- 
ciples ;  the  appointment  of  some  ministers  solely  because 


•  Temple's   Memoirs,    by   T.    P.        •  Lords*  Journal,  voL  xiii.  p.  630. 
Courtenay,  vol.  ii.  pp.  84-74.  *  Temple's  Memoirs,  yol.  h.  p.  34. 

»>  J6W.p.84j  Dicey,  p.  66. 
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they  were  acceptable  to  the  king,  and  of  others  merely 
for  the  sake  of  their  influence  in  ParUament.    It  was 
moreover  of  too  unwieldy  dimensions  for  a  governing  body. 
For  there  was  to  be  no  interior  Cabinet ;  but  all  the  thirty 
were  to  be  entrusted  with  every  political  secret,  and  sum- 
moned to  every  meeting.*     Notwithstanding  its  apparent 
plausibihty,  and  the  welcome  accorded  to  it  by  some  of 
the  most  eminent  statesmen  of  the  day,  this  elaborate 
device  was  of  very  short-hved  duration.     Parliament  re- 
ceived it  coldly,  and  no  wonder,  since  on  Temple's  own 
admission,  the  authority  of  the  new  Council  was  designed 
to  counterbalance  the  increasing  influence  of  the  legisla- 
ture.     Internal  dissensions  arose  in  the  Council  itseli^ 
through  the  introduction  of  certain  members  who  were 
opposed  to  the  court ;  and  at  last  Temple  dealt  a  finish-  Failure  of 
inff  stroke  to  his  own  creation,  by  consentinff  to  form  an  temple's 
interior  Council  therein  ;  though  the  essence  of  his  scheme 
had  been  that  the  whole  body  should  always  be  consulted. 
After  the  failure  of  this  notable  project,  the  king,  in  open 
disregard  of  his  solemn  engagement  to  the  contrary,  sought 
thenceforth  to  govern  according  to  his  own  caprice.' 

Ephemeral  and  impracticable  as  it  was.  Temple's  project 
is  not  without  interest,  as  it  serves  to  mark  an  important 
stage  in  the  transition  from  government  by  prerogative, 
administered  through  the  whole  Privy  Council,  and  par- 
liamentary government  through  the  instrumentality  of  a 
Cabinet. 

During  the  rest  of  the  reign  of  Charles  11.,  as  well  as 
during  the  short  and  stormy  career  of  his  unfortunate 
successor,  the  king's  Council  shared  the  odium  and  unpo- 
pularity of  their  royal  master.     James  11.  introduced  into 
his  Council  several  Eoman  Catholics,  who  were  naturally  continued 
regarded  by  the  nation  with  mistrust.    But  the  great  blot  j^^pop^- 
in  its  composition  continued  to  be  that  which  was  pointed  of  the 
out  in  the  Grand  Remonstrance,  namely,  that  it  did  not  ^°"°^^' 

•  Maeaulajy  Hist,  of  Eng.  vol.  i.  p.        '  Dicey  on  the  Privy  Council,  p. 
241.  67. 
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consist  of  men  in  whom  Parliament  was  willing  to  repose 
its  confidence.  Its  proceedings,  moreover,  were  conducted 
with  such  secresy,  that  it  was  impossible  to  determine 
upon  whom  to  affix  the  responsibility  of  any  obnoxious 
measure.  After  a  very  brief  duration,  James's  unpopular 
reign  terminated  in  his  abdication  and  flight  With 
The  the  Eevolution  which  placed  the  house  of  Orange  upon 

B^Toiu-  ^ijg  throne  of  England,  a  new  era  commenced,  fuU  of 
promise  to  the  friends  of  constitutional  government.  There 
was  happily  no  need,  on  this  occasion,  for  new  fimdamen- 
tal  laws  to  be  enacted,  or  for  another  constitution  to  be 
framed.  Important  amendments  to  existing  laws  were 
doubtless  required,  and  further  securities  to  protect  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  from  aggression ;  but  the  effort  to 
secure  these  benefits  was  by  no  alteration  of  the  estab- 
lished poUty,  but  by  restoring  our  ancient  constitution  to 
its  first  principles,  and  reviving  a  spirit  of  harmony  be- 
tween the  crown  and  Parliament.* 
Subse-  During  the  earUer  part  of  the  reign  of  William  m., 

TOndition  ^^wever,  nothing  was  done  to  improve  the  efficiency  and 
of  the  ^  accountabiUty  of  the  Privy  Coimcil,  beyond  the  selection 
of  men  to  form  part  of  the  same  in  whom  the  king  himself 
could  thoroughly  confide.  Belying  upon  his  personal  popu- 
larity, and  unwiUing  to  share  his  authority  with  others,  the 
king  was  reluctant  to  make  any  change  which  should  lessen 
his  own  power.  At  length  an  opportunity  presented  itself 
whereby  the  Parliament  could  exact  from  the  crown  ad- 
ditional guarantees  for  constitutional  rights.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  make  legislative  provision  for  the  succession  of  the 
crown,  in  the  Protestant  hue,  in  default  of  issue  of  the 
reigning  sovereign,  and  of  the  Princess  Anne,  the  heiress 
presumptive,  by  acknowledging  the  right  of  the  Princess 
Sophia  of  Hanover,  and  her  issue,  being  Protestants,  to 
inherit  the  throne.  Parliament  took  advantage  of  this 
juncture  to  obtain  the  grant  of  further  Uberties,  which 


Council. 


«  Macaulay,  Hist,  of  England,  toI.  ii.  pp.  657-662 ;  ante,  vol.  i  p.  3. 
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should  take  efiect  upon  the  accession  of  the  house  of 
Hanover. 

In  the  Act  of  Settlement  (12  and  13  William  HI.  c.  2)  Act  of 
a  clause  was  introduced — aimed  at  the  existence  of  the  ^^^\^ 
obnoxious  '  Cabinet/  which  continued  to  be  unpopular  in 
Parliament** — enacting  that  from  and  after  the  time  afore- 
said, '  all  matters  and  things  relating  to  the  well-governing 
of  this  kingdom,  which  are  properly  cognisable  in  the 
Privy  Council  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  this  realm,  shall 
be  transacted  there,  and  all  resolutions  taken  thereupon 
shall  be  signed  by  such  of  the  Privy  Council  as  shall  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  same.'  But  this  measure,  as  we 
have  ^heady  noticed  in  our  introductory  chapter,*  proved 
abortive,  and  was  repealed  before  it  went  into  operation.^ 
It  was  founded  upon  error,*^  as  it  endeavoured  to  enforce 
the  responsibihty  of  ministers  without  its  natural  correla- 
tive, namely,  their  recognised  presence  in  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament  to  render  an  account  of  their  stewardship. 

Meanwhile,  the  House  of  Commons,  having  proved  its  state 
strength,  was  rapidly  acquiring  increased  power.    But  for  ^^  ^^ 
the  want  of  proper  control,  it  was  a  prey  to  caprice,  indeci-  Commona. 
sion,  endless  talking  to  no  purpose,  and  factious  squabbling. 
'  The  truth  was  that  the  change  which  the  Eevolution  had 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  had  made  another  change 
necessary ;  and  that  other  change  had  not  yet  taken  place. 
There  was  parliamentary  government :  but  there  was  no 
ministry.' '     In  other  words,  although  the  chief  offices  in 
the  government  were  filled  by  persons  who  sat  in  Parlia- 
ment, yet  these  offices .  *  were  distributed  not  unequally 


^  See  ParL  Hist  toL  t.  pp.  722-  cusses  this  question^  and  shows  that 

733.  while  in  some  cases  it  might  be  pos- 

*  See  anUf  vol.  i.  p.  43.  sible   for    a   minister,  bj    extreme 

J  Br  4  Anne,  c.  8,  sec.  24.  caution,  to  prevent  the  existence  of 

^  Tne  point  specially  aimed  at  by  any  direct  evidence  of  his  advice  to 

the  regulation  requiring  members  of  the  crown,  it  is  probable  that,  in 

the  Privy  Council  to  sign  their  reso-  matters  of  moment^  his  papers  and 

lutions  wasy  evidently,  in  order  to  official  acts  would  generally  betoken 

identify  those  who  were  responsible  the  nature  of  his  counsels, 
for  any  given  act  or  proceeding.    Cox,        *  Macaulay,  vol.  iv.  p.  4M^  ^  Q  'V . 
in  his  Institutes  (pp.  244-246),  dis-  \ 
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between  the  two  great  parties,'  and  '  the  men  who  held 
those  offices  were  perpetually  caballing  against  each  other, 
haranguing  against  each  other,  moving  votes  of  censure 
on  each  other,  exhibiting  articles  of  impeachment  against 
each  other ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  temper  of 
the  House  of  Commons  was  wild,  ungovernable,  and  un- 
certain.'" 
First  In  this  juncture,  a  plan  was  happily  devised  which, 

Senuliy  whilc  it  was  calculated  to  conserve  the  weight  and  influence 
ministry,  that  rightfully  appertained  to  the  crown  in  the  conduct 
of  public  business  in  Parliament,  also  afforded  the  means 
of  successfully  controlling  its  turbulent  majorities,  and  of 
permanently  conciliating  their  goodwill.  By  the, advice 
of  Sunderland,  the  king  resolved  to  construct  a  ministry 
upon  a  common  bond  of  political  agreement,  the  several 
members  of  which  being  of  accord  upon  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  state  policy,  would  be  willing  to  act  in  unison  in 
their  places  in  Parliament."  Gradually,  as  opportunity 
offered,  the  Tory  element  in  the  existing  administration 
was  eliminated,  so  that,  at  last,  its  political  sentiments  were 
in  harmony  with  the  prevaihng  opinions  of  the  majority 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  When  this  had  been  accom- 
plished, the  servants  of  the  crown  in  Parliament  possessed 
the  double  advantage  of  being  the  authorised  representa- 
tives of  the  government,  and  the  acknowledged  leaders 
of  the  strongest  party  in  the  popular  chamber.  By  this 
happy  contrivance  the  Parliament,  through  whose  patriotic 
endeavours  the  monarchy  had  been  restored,  and  the 
liberties  of  the  people  effectually  .consolidated,  was  recog- 
nised as  '  a  great  integral  part  of  the  Constitution,  without 
which  no  act  of  government  could  have  a  real  vitality.' 

Before  the  Revolution,  as  has  been  already  noticed," 
Parliaments  were  wont  to  be  considered  as  a  troublesome 
incumbrance,  whose  chief  use  was  to  vote  money  for  the 
service  of  the  crown.  It  had  been  the  continual  endeavour 


"  Macaulay,  toL  iv.  p.  437.  *»  Ante,  p.  41. 
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of  the  Stuarts  to  dispense,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  aid 
of  Parliaments.  On  the  other  hand,  the  experience  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  of  the  earlier  years  of  the  Commonwealth, 
had  proved  that  the  attempt  of  the  legislative  power  to 
rid  itself  of  the  restraints  of  a  monarchy,  was  fraught 
with  peril  to  the  State.  '  The  sagacity  of  Cromwell  saw 
that  a  monarchy,  or  "  something  like  a  monarchy,"  in  con- 
jmiction  with  a  Parliament,  was  best  adapted  to  the  whole 
structure  of  the  Enghsh  laws,  and  best  suited  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  English  people.**  How  to  bind  these  hitherto 
opposing  elements  together,  in  a  cordial  and  intimate 
union,  was  a  problem  which  the  great  Protector  was  un- 
able to  solve.  But  this  difficult  question  was  about  to  be 
determined  by  one  who  combined  all  Cromwell's  energy 
and  foresight  with  a  deeper  regard  for  constitutional  ob- 
ligations. 

Such  a  thing  as  the  formal  introduction  of  the  king's 
ministers  into  Parliament,^r  the  purpose  of  representing 
the  crown  in  the  conduct  of  pubhc  business  therein,  had 
been  previously  unknown  in  England^    It  is  true  that,  Fiacemen 
fix)m  an  early  period,  various  ministers  of  state,  and  sub-  JJ  ^1^ 
ordinate  officers  of  the  executive  government,  had  obtained  "ons  from 
entrance,  from  time  to  time,  into  the  House  of  Commons ;  i^dod/ 
there  being  no  legal  restriction  to  prevent  any  number  of 
servants  of  the  crown  from  sitting  in  that  assembly.    The 
presence  of  these  functionaries  served,  no  doubt,  to  in- 
crease the  influence  of  the  crown  over  the  deliberations  of 
Parliament ;  but  they  occupied  no  recognised  position  in 
the  popular  chamber ;  the  House,  in  fact,  merely  tolerating 
their  presence,  and  often  entertaining  the  question  whether 
they  should  be  permitted  to  retain  their  seats  or  not.* 

We  read  that  *  in  Henry  Vn.'s  time,  and  Henry  VllL.'s, 
ministers  of  state,  officers  of  the  revenue,  and  other 
courtiers,  foimd  an  account  in  creeping,  through  boroughs. 


'  KDight,  Pop.  Hist  of  Eng.  vol.        ^  HatseUi  Precedents,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
iv.  p.  440.  22, 42. 
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in  the 
House  of 
Lords 


into  the  House  of  Commons.' '(  As  a  natural  result  of 
this  proceeding,  it  is  mentioned,  m  a  debate  on  placemen 
in  Parliamenti  in  1680,  that  in  the  20th  year  of  Heniy 
Vni.,  there  was  an  Act  passed  to  release  to  the  king  cer- 
tain loans  he  had  borrowed,  which  Act  *  was  much 
opposed,  but  the  reason  that  is  given  why  it  passed  is, 
because  the  house  was  mostly  the  king's  servants  ;  but  it 
gave  great  disturbance  to  the  nation. '\ 

^he  presence  of  the  king's  ministera  in  the  House  of 
Lords  was  a  matter  of  course,  and  unavoidable,  because  the 
chief  ministers  of  state  were  generally  chosen  from  amongst 
the  peers  of  the  realm,  who  have  always  been  r^arded  as 
the  hereditary  councillors  of  the  crownN  But  though  they 
were  thereby  in  a  position  to  do  the  king  much  service, 
by  furthering  his  plans  in  Parhament,*  we  have  no  proof 
that  they  were  authorised  to  represent  the  government  in 
their  own  Chamber,  in  the  modern  acceptation  of  the 
term.     They  would  naturally  address  theii-  brother  peers 
with  greater  authority,  when  holding  high  offices  of  state ; 
but  this  could  not  materially  affect  their  relations  towards 
the  House  itself,  so  long  as  parliamentary  government 
was  unknown,  because  it  is  essential  to  that  system  that 
there  should  be  official  representation  in  both  branches  of 
the  legislature,  and  especially  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Even  had  it  been  possible  for  a  parliamentary  government 
to  have  been  administered  through  the  House  of  Lords 
alone, '  the  effect  would  have  been  the  depression  of  that 
branch  of  the  legislature  which  springs  from  the  people, 
and  is  accountable  to  the  people,(and  the  ascendancy  of 
the  monarchical  and  aristocralical  elements  of  our  polity.' " 
Such,  indeed,  was  the  actual  result  until  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  when  it  became  cus- 
tomary for  a  fair  proportion  of  Cabinet  ministers  to  sit  in 
the  House  of  Commons/     Until  then  the  members  of  the 


'  GurdoD;  Hist,  of  Paris.  voL  ii.  p.  866. 
p.  365.  »  Macaulaj;  Hist,  of  Eog.  vol.  iv. 

•  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iv.  p.  1269.  p.  340. 

*  Qurdon,  Hist,  of  Paris,  vol.  ii.        "  See  pod,  p.  251. 
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House  of  Lords  evinced  a  decided  superiority  over  those 
of  the  Commons  in  education,  refinement  of  manners,  and 
liberality  of  sentiment,  as  well  as  in  the  possession  of 
political  power."*^ 
\^e  are  unable  to  detennine  when  Privy  Councillors  Prfvy 
were  first  permitted  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons.     It  in  ^use^of 
was  allied  in  a  debate  in  the  House  in  1614,  that  Commons, 
*  anciently '   no   *  Privy  Councillor,   nor  any  that  took 
livery  of  the  king,'  was  *  ever  chosen '  to  that  assembly. 
But  we  have  already  noticed  their  presence  in  the  Com- 
mons in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  his  royal  sisters 
(1547—1601).     And  in  1614  {temp.  James  I.),  it  being 
remarked  that  several  Privy  Councillors  had  got  seats,  no 
one  seemed  desirous  of  removing  tiiem.\ 

"^n  the  event  of  members  of  the  Lower  House  being 
appointed  to  offices  of  state,  or  places  of  profit  under 
the  crown,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  practice,  prior  to  and  other 
the  Eevolution  of  1688,  to  permit  them  to  continue  in  o^^^'^is- 
the  undisturbed  possession   of  their  seats,   unless   the 
nature  of  their  employment  required  a  continued  resi- 
dence abroad,  as  in  Ireland,  or  in  the  colonies ;  or  unless 
they  were  assistants  or  attendants  at  the  House  of  Lords ; 
as  in  the  case  of  the  judges  and  crown  officers.     But  un- 
less the  House  of  Commons  were  specially  moved  by  the 
crown   to  take  action  in  the  premises; — or  unless  the 
enforced  and  unavoidable  attendance  of  any  such  member 
in  the  House  of  Iiords,  or  elsewhere  upon  the  king's 
service,  by  virtue  of  the  office  conferred  upon  him,  justified 
the  House  in  declaring  his  seat  vacant, — there  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  any  lawful  method  of  avoiding  the 
seat  of  members  so  appointed.     And  even  where  a  new 
writ  might,  in  conformity  with  precedent,  have  been  pro- 
perly ordered,  it  was  not  invariably  don^ 

Thus; — in  1575,  it  was  resolved  by  the  House   of 
Commons,  that  any  member  being  '  in  service  of  Ambas- 

•  See  Buckle,  Hist,  of  Civilization,        «  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  1163. 
pp.  400-411. 
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sade,'  shall  not  in  anywise  be  amoved  from  his  place,  nor 
any  other  be  elected  during  such  term  of  service/     In 
1606,  the  Speaker  informed  the  House  that    he   had 
received  a  letter  from  the  Lord  Chancellor,  stating  that 
since  the  previous  session,  his  majesty  had  appointed 
certain  members  of  the  House  on  special  services :  to  wit 
one,  as  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland ;  another 
as  Treasurer  at  War  in  Ireland ;  others,  as  ambassadors  to 
France  and  Spain,  respectively ;  and  another  as  Attorney- 
General  ;    and  desiring  *  to  know  the  pleasure  of  the 
House  whether  the  same  members  were  to  be  continued, 
or  their  places  supplied  with  others.*     The  matter  was 
referred  to  a  committee  of  privileges,  who  were  charged 
to  consider  also  the  case  of  a  member  who  had  been 
appointed  Master  of  the  Ordnance  in  Ireland,  and  of 
another,  who  had  been  sent  on  a  foreign  embassy.    Upon 
the  report  of  this  committee,  the  seats  of  the  Chief  Baron, 
Treasurer,  and  Master  of  the  Ordnance  in  Ireland,  who 
were  presumed  to  hold  their  patentslbr  life,  were  declared 
void,  and  new  writs  ordered ;  but  the  ambassadors  were 
permitted  to  remain.     The  case  of  the  Attomey-Gfeneral 
gave  rise  to  much  difference  of  opinion ;  and  finally,  the 
House  evaded  any  direct  decision  thereon,  by  refusing  to 
allow  a  question  to  be  made  of  it.*     In  1609,  a  new  writ 
was  ordered  in  the  case  of  a  member  appointed  to  be 
ineiigi-      govcmor  of  a  colony  in  America.*    With  regard  to  mem- 
Judfe^^      bers  appointed  to  be  judges   of  the  courts  of  law  in 
England,  the  question  was  raised  in  1604,  whether  such 
persons  '  ought  to  have  place  in  the  Higher  House,  or  sit 
here  during  the  same  Parliament ;'  but  no  resolution  was 
come  to  by  the  House  at  that  time.**     In  1605,  it  was 
resolved,  upon  a  report  from  the  committee  of  privileges 
that  two  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,   'being 
Attendants  as  Judges  in  the  Higher  House,  shall  not  be 

y  Commons*  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  104.  the  Exchequer,  was  Sneaker  of  the 

"  Ibid.  pp.  315,  323.  House  of  Commons,  31  Henry  YI. 

«  Ibid,  p.  3d3.  Com.  Dig.  Pari.  D.  9. 
^  Ibid,  p.  248.    Thorp,  a  Baron  of 
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recalled.'  "^  In  1620,  a  motion  was  made  for  a  new  writ 
in  place  of  a  member  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  but  the  decision  thereon  is  not  recorded.*  And 
in  1649,  it  was  resolved,  That  the  several  Judges  of  the 
Upper  Bench,  C!ommon  Pleas,  and  Public  Exchequer,  that 
are  or  shall  be  members,  who  have  accepted,  or  shall 
accept,  of  the  said  places,  be  excused  their  attendance  in 
this  House  whilst  they  shall  execute  the  said  places.* 
^ut  there  is  no  order  for  the  issue  of  a  new  writ  in  any 
such  cases.  It  is  not  until  after  the  Restoration  of  Charles 
n.  that  we  find  it  expressly  stated  that  new  writs  were 
issued  in  the  case  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
appointed  to  the  bench  in  England.' > 

VThe  foregoing  are  the  only  instances  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons, — ^previous 
to  the  year  1694,  when  the  first  Act  of  Parliament  was 
passed  upon  the  subject, — of  the  issue  of  new  writs  upon 
the  appointment  of  members  to  office  under  the  crown :  Attorney- 
with  the  exception  of  the  case  of  the  Attorney-General,  ^^^^^ 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  specially  commended  to  the 
consideration  of  the  House  by  the  king,  in  1606 ;  he 
being  one  of  the  officers  who  were  (and  still,  as  a  matter 
of  form,  continue  to  be)  summoned,  at  the  beginning  of 
every  Parliament,  by  writ  under  the  great  seal,  to  attend 
as  an  assistant  and  adviser  in  the  House  of  Lords.'X  On 
this  occasion,  however,  th^  House  declined  to  decide  the 
question  either  way,  and  the  Attorney-General  ventured 

*  Commons'  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  267.  in  placing  the  entry  under  '  Judges.' 

^  Ibid.  p.  513.     In  a  previous  case.  This  gentleman,  who  represented  the 

that  of  Mr.  Bromley,    appointed  a  county    of  Northumberland  in  the 

Baron  of  the  Exche(^uer   in  1609,  House  of  Commons,  vacated  hia  seat 

the  Committee  of  Privileges  reported  upon  his  elevation  to  the  peerage, 

in  favour  of  the    issue  of  a  new  under  the  title  of  'Baron  Grey,  of 

writ,  but  the  entry  of  the  action  of  Werke^'  and  not  by  being  appomted 

the  House  thereon  is  too  vague  to  a  judicial  baron, 

enable  us  to  determine  the  result.  '  Com.  Joum.  vol.  vi.  p.  305. 

Ibid.  p.  302.    In  the  instance  of '  Sir  '  Ibid.  vol.  viii.  pp.  80,  104,  187, 

W.  Gray,  made  a  baron,'  in  1623,  510,  535. 

when  a  new  writ  was  ordered,  the  '  Macqueen,  House  of  Lords,  pp. 

General    Index    to    the    Commons'  35, 42. 
Journals  (voL  L  p.  423),  is  incorrect 
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to  take  his  seat  'by  connivance.'  (But  in  1614,  after  a 
committee  to  search  for  precedents,  it  was  resolved  that 
'  Mr.  Attorney-General  Bacon  [the  famous  Sir  Francis 
Bacon,  who  previous  to  his  election  had  received  this 
appointment]  I  remain  in  the  House  for  this  Parliament,^ 
but  never  any  Attorney-General  to  serve  in  the  Liower 
House  in  future/     It  was  argued  in  the  debate   upon 
this  case  that  heretofore  *  no  Attorney-General  was  ever 
chosen.'    In  1620,  in  1625,  and  again  in  1640,  this  order 
excluding  the   Attorney-General  from  the  House  was 
strictly  enforced,  and  new  writs  were  issued  when  mem- 
bers were  appointed  to  that  oflSce.^^In  1661,  at   the 
request  of  the  House  of  Commons,  leaTC  was  granted  by 
the  House  of  Lords  for  the  Attorney-General  to  repair  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  inform- 
ation *  concerning  some  business  wherein  his  majesty  is 
concerned.'  *  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  afterwards  Lord  Notting- 
ham, was  the  one  on  whose  behalf  this  rule  of  exclusion 
was  abandoned.     He  was  promoted  from  the  office  of 
Solicitor-General  to  that  of  Attorney-General  in  1670, 
whilst  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  was 
allowed  to  retain  his  seat  without  question.^     Since  then 
this  functionary  has  usually  been  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  important  members  of  the  Lower  HouseX 

Solicitor-    f    The  SoUcitor-General  was  more  ifbrtunate.     Twic6,  in 
General,     ^ggg^  ^^^  -^^  ;^5gQ^  ^^  ^^  ,  adjudged  to  be  a  member,' 

notwithstanding  his  holding  this  post,  and  was  directed  to 
leave  the  House  of  Lords,  where  he  had  been  summoned 
as  an  *  Attendant,'  and  take  his  seat  in  the  Nether  House.^ 
And  no  question  has  ever  been  raised  as  to  his  eligibility 
for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons^ 

I  Gradually,  under  the  Tudor  dynasty,  we  find  the  chief 
mmisters  of  state,  having  seats  in  Parliament,  beginning 


^  General  Index,  Commons'  Jour-  p.  186,  n. ;  Campbell,  liyes  of  the 

nals,    yoIh.    i.-xyii.    (published    in  ChanoeUors,  vol.  iii*  P*  390. 
1852^  p.  422.  ^  General  Index,  Commons'  Jour- 

*  Lords'  Journals,  vol.  ii.  p.  290.  nals,    vols.    i.-xvii.    p.  425  3    Pari. 

J  Rogers'  Law  of  Elec  ed.  1869,  Hist  toI.  i.  p.  1163. 
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to  be  employed,  to  some  extent,  as  mouth-pieces  of  the  Minietew 
crown,  to  make  known  the  will  of  successive  sovereigns  me^ndfer 
to  their  faithful  Commons.     The  Commons,  too,  availing  ^^o  Tudor 
themselves  of  the  presence  in  their  midst  of  certain  crown 
officers,  began  at  this  era  to  make  use  of  them  as  channels 
for  conveying  to  the  crown  the  expression  of  their  parti- 
cular wants. 

Thus,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  a  curious  circum- 
stance is  recorded  in  the  Commons'  Jomnals,  which  illus- 
trates the  position  occupied  by  ministers  of  the  crown 
towards  ParUam'ent  at  that  period :  ^ 

C  On   November   7,   1558,   her  majesty  sent    for  the  a.©.  i668w 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  ordered  him  to 
lay  before  the  House  the  ill  condition  the  nation  was  in 
by  the  war  with  France ;  but  the  Commons  were  so  dis- 
satisfied, that  they  granted  no  subsidy.     So  on  the  14th 
November,  the  iLord  Treasurer,  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
several  other  peers,  went  to  the  Commons'  House,  and  sat 
"-  in  the  Privy  Councillors'  place  there,'  and  showed  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  subsidy  to  defend  the  nation  against  the  French 
and  Scots,  and  then  they  withdrew ;  upon  which  the  Com- 
mons immediately  entered  into  debate  about  the  matter 
recommended  to  their  consideration  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor (who  was  the  mouth-piece  of  the  Lords),  and  spent 
that  day  and  the  two  following,  without  coming  to  any 
resolution.     On  November  17,  the  death  of  the  queen 
occurred,  and  the  session  was  abruptly  terminated.* 

In  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
members  of  the  Privy  Council  sitting  in  *  the  Nether 
House,'  are  mentioned  as  being  ordinarily  employed  to 
communicate  orders  of  the  House  to  the  kin^  and  in 
the  JoiuTials  reference  is  made  to  certain  officers  of  state, 
e.g.,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Household,  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Household,  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  having  seats 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  being  deputed  to  convey 

*  GurdoB,  nut  of  Parlta.  vol.  ii.  p.  383 ;  Commons*  Journals;  toI.  i. 
p.  52. 
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messages  between  the  sovereign  and  that  chamber : "  and 
we  find  all  Queen  Elizabeth's  privy  councillors,  who  had 
seats  in  the  House  of  Commons,  joining  in  opposing  a 
motion  for  the  release  of  some  members  of  the  House 
whom  the  queen  had  imprisoned,  on  the  ground  that  '  as 
her  majesty  had  committed  these  persons  for  reasons  best 
known  to  herself,  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  she 
would,  of  her  gracious  disposition,  shortly  release  them  of 
her  own  accord.' " 

James  L  Again,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  we  find  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  ^tting  as  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  employed  in  the  transmission 
of  messages,  and  other  communications  on  the  business  of 
Parliament,  between  the  House  and  his  majesty.* 

But,  in  addition  to  these  high  functionaries,  many  minor 
office-holders  also  contrived  to  get  elected  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  they  united  their  strength  to  further  the 
interests  of  the  court,  as  opposed  to  those  of  the  Parlia- 
ment.  iWe  find  an  old  member  of  the  Parliament  of 

Charles  L  Charlcs  I.  declaring, — *It  was  my  fortune  to  sit  here  a  little 
while  in  the  Long  Parliament ;  I  did  observe  that  all  those 
who  had  pensions,  and  most  of  those  that  had  offices,  voted 
all  of  a  side,  as  they  were  directed  by  some  great  officer,  as 
exactly  as  if  their  business  in  this  House  had  been  to  pre- 
serve their  pensions  and  offices,  and  not  to  make  laws  for 
the  good  of  them  that  sent  them  here.  How  such  persons 
could  any  way  be  useful  for  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment, by  preserving  a  fair  understanding  between  the 
king  and  his  people,  but,  on  the  contrary^  how  dangerous 
to  bring  in  arbitrary  power  and  Popery,  I  leave  to  every 
man's  judgment'  ^  Accordingly,  it  was  one  of  the  first 
measures  of  the  repubUcan  party,  when  they  became  su- 


«  Commons'  Journals,  vol.  i.  pp.  8,  pp.  428,  443,  401,  462,  473,  474. 

0,  56,  66,  61.  p  Sir  F.  Winnington,  Pfffl.  Hist 

"  Parnr's  Paris,  p.  238.  vol.  iv.  p.  1266. 
°  Gurdon,  Hist,  of  Paris,  vol.  ii. 
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preme  in  the  Long  Parliament,  to  pass  the  *  self-denying  Attompt« 
ordinance,'  in  1644,  by  which  it  was  enacted,  '  That  no  ^^emen"" 
member  of  either  House  should  have  or  execute  any  office  "^™  ^^ 
or  command,  civil  or  military.' ****%  ^fter  the  restoration  of 
the  monarchy,  a  Bill  to  prevent  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  from  taking  upon  them  any  public  office  was 
presented  and  read  twice,  in  1675,  but  it  was  afterwards 
rejected  on  division.'  And  in  1679,  a  Bill  to  provide 
that  when  any  member  of  this  House  is  preferred  by  the 
king  to  any  office,  or  place  of  profit,  a  new  writ  shall 
immediately  issue  for  electing  of  a  member  to  serve  in  his 
stead,  was  ordered,'  but  never  pre8ented\  (jlt  length,  on 
December  30,  1680,  in  the  32nd  year  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  IL,  it  was  Resolved  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
nem^^con.,  That  no  member  of  this  House  shall  accept  of 
any  office,  or  place  of  profit,  from  the  crown,  without  the 
leave  of  this  House ;  or  any  promise  of  any  such  office,  &c., 
during  such  time  as  he  shall  continue  a  member  of  this 
House;  and  that  all  offisnders  herein  shall  be  expelled 
this  House.'  This  resolution,  however,  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  an  expression  of  opinion,  indicative  of  a  growing 
change  in  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  the  purity  and 
free  action  of  Parliament.  The  House  of  Commons  was 
not  constitutionally  competent,  of  its  own  mere  motion, 
to  create  a  disability  to  a  seat  in  Parliament  where  none 
already  existed ;  or  to  exclude  from  their  midst  anyone 
who  had  been  duly  returned  as  the  representative  of  a 
city  or  borough,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  co-ordi- 
nate branches  of  the  legislature.*  We  need  not,  therefore, 

^  Hats.  Free.  vol.  ii.  p.  67,  ».  This  was  pending  the  agreement  of 

*  Commons'  Journals;  vol.  ix.  pp.  the  Legislatiye  Council  to  a  BiU^ 
321,  327.  then  under  consideration,  declaring 

'  Ibid,  p.  600.  certain  office-holders  ineligible  for  a 

'  Pari.  Hist  vol.  iv.  p.  1270.  seat  in  the  Assembly.    But  the  Go- 

*  In  1833,  the  House  of  Assembly  yemor  (Lord  Aylmer)  refused  to 
of  Lower  Canada  attempted  to  void  affix  his  signature  to  a  new  writ  of 
the  seat  of  a  member  who  had  ac-  election  (see  his  message,  in  Assembly 
cepted  office  under  the  crown,  by  a  Journals,  March  8,  1833,  p.  401). 
resolution  declaring  his  seat  yacant,  Subsequently,  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  ordering  the  issue  of  a  new  writ,  for  the  Colonies  expressed  the  entire 
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be  surprised  that  no  attempt  was  made  by  the  House  to 
enforce  their  resolution ;  and  that  the  evil  against  which  it 
was  aimed  continued  unabated,  until  it  was  gradually 
removed  by  legislative  enactments,  to  which  our  attention 
will  be  presently  directed^ 

Sir  William  Temple's  abortive  scheme  for  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Privy  Council  preceded  by  a  few  months 
only  the  passing  of  the  foregoing  resolution ;  having  been 
launched  into  existence,  as  we  have  already  noticed,"  in 
the  year  1679.  But,  although  it  authorised  the  introduc- 
tion into  the  governing  body  of  fifteen  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, having  seats  in  either  House,  it  did  not  contemplate 
or  intend  that  these  gentlemen  should  be  office-holders 
under  the  crown.  Whilst  forming  part  of  the  great  con- 
sultative and  administrative  Council,  they  were  unofficial 
members  thereof,  and  could  not  adequately  represent  in 
the  House  of  Commons  any  department  of  the  executive 
government.  Moreover,  they  were  not  required  to  be 
agreed  amongst  themselves  upon  political  questions,  which 
were  necessarily  subjected  to  the  control  of  the  majority, 
or  to  the  preponderating  influence  of  the  crown/ 

In  the  unsettled  relations  between  the  crown  and  Par- 
liament, which  characterised  the  fifty  years  preceding  the 
revolution  of  1688,  a  vague  notion  arose  in  the  minds  of 
some  of  the  leading  politicians  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  the  persons  of  chief  weight  in  that  House  should  also 
be  ministers  of  the  crown,  and  should  be  instrumental  in 
carrying  on  the  public  business  in  that  capacity.  But 
this  idea  did  not  take  root,  or  assume  any  practical  shape. 


approbation  of  the  Imperial  Govem- 
ment  with  His  Excellency's  determi- 
nation, in  a  despatch,  which  was 
communicated  to  the  House  by  the 
Governor.  This  despatch  admitted 
the  right  of  the  Assembly  to  expel 
any  person  whom  they  might  adjudge 
unworthy  to  be  a  member  of  their 
body,  but  repudiated  and  condemned, 
as  unconstitutional,  the  attempt  to 
create  a  disqualification,  unknown  to 


the  law,  bj  a  mere  declaratory  reso- 
lution (ilfuL  Journals,  January  13, 
1834).    And  see  Imp.  Act,  3  &  4 
Vict.  c.  35,  sec  24. 
See  mUef  p.  69. 


was  ID- 


^  This  notable  project 
tended  to  unite  aU  parties,  giving  to 
the  king's  interests  a  preponderance, 
through  the  official  memoers  of  the 
Council.'  Temple's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii. 
p.  40. 
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The  House  of  Commons  preferred  to  be  a  perfectly  inde- 
pendent body,  with  the  privilege  of  criticising  or  opposing 
the  king's  policy  without  let  or  hindrance.     The  king,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  resolute  in  maintaining  his  personal 
authority,  and  refused   to   permit  his  ministers  to   be 
held   accountable  for  executing    his  own  commands." 
Whilst,  therefore,  we  have  frequent  examples  of  the  king's 
ministers  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  at  least 
two  centuries  before  the  Bevolution,  they  were  not  there 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  connection  between  the 
crown  and  Parliaments  Vn  the  contrary,  their  presence  Their 
was  barely  tolerated.    If  the  king  was  unpopular,  or  their  l^^^^ 
own  deeds  equivocal,  their  very  continuance  in  the  House 
was  apt  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion.     And  the  spirit  of 
mistrust  against  them  at  length  became  so  general,  as  to 
lead  to  a  unanimous  resolve  for  the  total  exclusion  of  all 
oflBce-holders  from  the  popular  chamber.\ 
/Meanwhile,  upon  the  restoration  of  the   monarchy, 
Cliarles  H.  and  his  advisers  clearly  perceived  the  necessity 
for  some  better  understanding  between  the  executive 
government  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament  than  had  here- 
tofore prevailed.     So  the  king  appointed  his  principal 
minister,    Lord  Chancellor   Hyde,    '  and  some  others ' 
(most  Hkely  including  the  members  of  the  '  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,'  which  had  begun  to  act  as  a  Cabinet 
Council),  *  to  have  frequent  consultations  with  such  mem- 
bers of  the  Parliament  who  were  most  able  and  willing  to 
serve  him,  and  to  concert  all  the  ways  and  means  by 
which  the  transactions  in  the  Houses  might  be  carried 
with  the  more  expedition,  and  attended  with  the  best 
success.'  *  \  This  clumsy  device  probably  suggested  to  Sir 
William  Temple  the  introduction  of  the  '  imofficial  mem- 
bers '  from  the  ranks  of  members  of  either  House,  which 
formed  part  of  his  short-lived  scheme  for  the  reorganisation 


*  See   arUey  vol.  i.  p.  87 ;  Lord        '  Lister,  Life  of  Clarendon^  vol.  ii. 
John  Riueelly  in  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clyi.    p.  7. 
p.  2058.  ; 
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of  the  Privy  Council,  a  few  years  afterwards.  But  nothing 
came  of  this  ingenious  attempt  at  carrying  on  the  king's 
government  in  harmony  with  the  rising  power  of  Par- 
liament. 
William  It  was  not  until  the  formation  by  William  HI.  of  his 
first  parUamentary  ministry,  that  we  find  any  instance  in 
our  constitutional  history  of  the  cordial  reception  by  the 
House  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  in  order  that  they 
might  represent  and  be  aaswerable  for  the  great  interests 
of  the  nation  in  that  assembly.  For  hitherto,  although 
the  king's  ministers  might  happen  to  have  seats  in  Parlia- 
ment, there  had  been  no  ministry  that  claimed  to  be 
associated  together  on  principles  of  mutual  agreement, 
Vln  the  words  of  Macaulay,  *  under  the  Plantagenets,  the 
Tudors,  and  the  Stuarts,  there  had  been  ministers ;  but 
there  had  been  no  ministry^  The  servants  of  the  crown 
were  not,  as  now,  bound  in  frank-pledge  for  each  other. 
They  were  not  expected  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  even 
on  questions  of  the  gravest  importance.  Often  they  were 
poHtically  and  personally  hostile  to  each  other,  and  made 
no  secret  of  their  hostility.'  ^  (^  But  a  brighter  day  was 
dawning.  The  sagacity  of  WiUiam  enabled  him  to  dis- 
cern the  importance  of  unanimity  of  opinion  amongst  the 
chief  advisers  of  the  crown ;  and  also  the  necessity  for  a 
harmonious  agreement  between  his  councillors  and  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  in  regard  to  the  general  policy  of 
his  government.\ 

Nevertheless,  at  the  outset,  the  king  appears  to  have 
had  no  very  clear  ideas  as  to  the  lawful  extent  of  minis- 
terial responsibility,  or  as  to  the  position  which  his 
ministers  should  occupy  towards  the  two  Houses.*  The 
natural  course  of  events  gradually  brought  about  the 
settlement  of  these  difficult  questions,  and  contributed  to 
shape  the  project  of  the  king  to  greater  and  more  desirable 
consequences  than  he  could  himself  foresee.   Wisdom  and 


y  Macaulay,  Hbt.  of  Eng.  vol.  iii,  p.  13.         •  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  487, 
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unanimity  in  council,  vigour  in  action,  and  a  cordial 
understandiug  between  the  sovereign  and  Parliament, 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  follow  from  the  harmo- 
nious incorporation  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown  with 
the  legislative  body.  And  these  beneficial  results  have  not 
been  wanting,  whenever  minister  have  been  suffidenUy 
Strong  to  frame  a  decided  pohcy,  and  sufficiently  popular 
to  commend  their  policy  to  the  favourable  consideration 
of  Parliament 

But  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  such  an  important 
change  in  the  poHtical  system  of  England  was  efiected  at 
once.  Aa  will  be  presently  shown,  it  was  several  years 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne  before  William  DI.  began 
to  form  a  regular  ministry.*  His  first  Cabinets  were  not  His  ftwt 
constructed  upon  any  principle  of  unity.  The  members  *°  * 
composing  the  same  were  not  even  obliged  to  be  agreed 
upon  questions  of  the  utmost  gravity,  which  in  itself  in- 
evitably led  to  confusion  and  internal  dissension.  The 
administration  was  in  &xA  a  government  by  separate  and 
independent  departments^  acknowledging  no  bond  of 
union  except  the  authority  of  the  sovereign,  their  com- 
mon head  and  lord.  In  every  successive  administration, 
Whigs  and  Tories  were  mingled  together,  in  varying  pre- 
ponderancy.  fBj  this  method,  the  king  hoped  to  secure 
his  own  ascendancy,  and  to  conciliate  the  rival  fiictions 
in  the  state.  **  ^  It  is  obvious  that  a  ministry  so  constituted 
was  not  in  a  position  to  command  the  respect  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  to  exercise  an  adequate  control  over  its  delibera- 
tions. (^But  as  the  power  of  ParUament,  and  especially  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  was  steadily  on  the  increase,  and 
as  its  attitude  towards  the  government  was  becoming 
daily  more  antagonistic,  the  king  determined  upon  the 
experiment  of  substituting  for  the  individual  direction  of 
public  afiairs  the  administration  of  a  party,  and  of  con- 
fiding the  chief  offices  of  government  to  leading  Whigs, 

«  See  pod f  p.  97.  iii.  pp.  13,  66,  637 ;  yol.  iy.  pp.  184, 

^  Macaolaj,  Hist  of  England,  vol.    299,  372. 
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who  at  that  time  were  the  strongest  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons,*     But  in  the  endeavour  to  carry  out  this 
happy  idea,  which  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  main- 
spring of  parhamentary  government,  a  difficulty  presented 
itself  which  for  a  while  jeopardised,  and  threatened  to 
frustrate  altogether  the  king's  design.\ 
Placemen        ^^^  ^^^  attendant  upon  the  presence  of  placemen  in 
in  the        the  House  of  Commons  had  become  so  serious  that,  as 
Commons,   we  havc  already  seen,  it  had  been  unanimously  resolved, 
some  ten  years  before  the  time  when  the  king  began  to 
entertain  the  thought  of  a  parliamentary  ministry,  that 
no  member  of  the  House,  without  express  leave  of  the 
House  itself,  should  accept  of  any  office,  or  place  of  profit 
under  the  crown,  under  penalty  of  expulsion.*      This 
resolution,  however,  had  proved  entirely  abortive,  and 
since  its  adoption  the  House  had  continued  to  swarm 
with  placemen  of  all  kinds,  from  high  officers  of  state  to 
mere  sinecurists  and  dependents  upon  the  court.*      A 
more  constitutional  attempt  to  remedy  this  great  abuse 
than  was  afforded  by  the  adoption  of  a  mere  resolution 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  made  in  1692,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  Bill '  touching  free  and  impartial  proceed- 
ings in  Parliament,' — the  object  of  which  was  to  disqualify 
all  office-holders  under   the  crown  from  a  seat  in  the 
Lower  House.     This  Bill  passed  through  all  its  stages  in 
the  House  of  Commons  rapidly,  and  without  a  single 
division,  but  was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords.'    In 
1693,  another  Bill  was  passed  by  the  Commons,  substan- 
tially the  same  as  its  predecessor.     This  measure  was 
agreed  to  by  the  Lords  with  the  important  proviso  that 
all  office-holders  whose  seats  should  be  vacated  under  this 
Act  might  *  be  afterwards  chosen  again  to  serve  in  the 
same   Parliament.'      The  Commons   concurred  in   this 


«  Macaulay,  Hist,  of  Eng.  toI.  iy.  *  Macaulaj,  Hist,  of  Eng.  vol.  iv. 

p.  437 ;  Knight,  Pop.  Hist,  of  Eng.  pp.  121,  887 ;  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iv.  p. 

vol.  V.  p.  167.  1877,  ». ;  vol.  v.  p.  468. 

*  See  ante,  p.  88.  '  Pari.  Hist  vol.  v.  p.  746,  n. 
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amendment;   but  the  king,    who  regarded  the  whole 
measure  as  an  encroachment  upon  his  prerogative,  refused 
to  give  it  the  royal  assent/     And  most  reasonably,  for  inadequate 
while  this  Act  would  have  authorised  the  presence  of  the  ST^^ 
king's  ministers  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  would  also  a^^M«- 
have  readmitted  numbers  of  placemen  who  had  no  busi- 
ness there. 

In  this  very  year,  however,  a  partial  remedy  was  ap- 
plied to  this  monstrous  evil,  by  the  adoption  of  a  resolu- 
tion, in  connection  with  the  Bill  of  Supply  granting  cer- 
tain duties  of  excise,  *  that  no  member  of  the  House  of 
Ck)mmons  shall  be  concerned,  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
the  farming,  collecting,  or  managing  of  the  duties  to  be 
collected  by  this  Bill,  or  any  other  aid  to  be  granted  to 
their  majesties,  other  than  the  present  Commissioners  of 
the  Treasury,  and  the  Officers  and  Commissioners  for 
managing  the  Customs  and  Excise.'^  This  resolution  was 
added  to  the  Bill,  and  became  law.*  /  It  is  memorable  as 
being  the  first  statutable  prohibition  of  any  office-holder 
from  sitting  and  voting  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons.^ The  principle  hereby  introduced  was  after- 
wards applied  and  extended  by  similar  Acts  passed  in 
this  reign  ;^  the  provisions  whereof  were  rigidly  enforced 
by  the  expulsion  from  the  House  of  several  members  who 
had  transgressed  the  provisions  of  the  same.^ 

But  these  Acts  were  too  limited  in  their  operation  to 
meet  the  emergency  of  the  case.  Accordingly,  we  find 
Place  Bills,  to  the  same  general  purport  as  the  Bill  of 
1692,  above  mentioned,  again  submitted  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  1694, 1698, 1699,  1704, 1705, 1709, 1710, 


'  Macaulajy  Hist,  of  Eng.  yol.  iy.  ^  Com.  Joum.  vol  xi.  p.  99.    And 

pp.  337-342,  479.    The  Commons  see  ibid,  yoL  xiii.  p.  427 ;  yol.  xiy.  p. 

yentuied  to  approach    his  majesty  480. 

with  an  earnest  representation,  pro-  '  6  &  6  Will.  &  Mary,c.  7,  sec.  57. 

testing  against  this  exercise  of  the  ^  11  &  12  Will.  III.  c.2,  sec.  160; 

royal  prerogatiye,  but  they  took  no-  12  &  13  Will.  III.  c.  10,  sec.  89. 

thing  by  tiieir  motion.     Ibid,  pp.  ^  See  General  Index,  Commons* 

481-483 ;  Commons'   Journals,  yol.  Journals,  yol.  i.  (i.-xvii.)  p.  423. 
xi.  pp.  71,  74^  76. 
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1711  and  1713.     These  measures,  however,  were  of  too 
sweeping  a  character  to  commend  them  to  the  favour- 
able judgment  of  Parliament,  and  they  were  invariably 
rejected,  for  the  most  part  by  the  House  of  Commons 
itself.* 
-Bngpec^         At  length  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  met 
lion  ofllS'  ^^*^  apparent  success  in  carrying  out  their  long  cherished 
placemen,    design  of  freeing  their  chamber  from  the  presence  of  all 
dependants  upon  the  crown.     In  the  year  1700,  when 
the  Act  Amendatory  of  the  Bill  of  Bights,  and  to  provide 
for  the  succession  of  the  crown  in  the  person  of  the 
Princess  Sophia  of  Hanover,  and  her  heirs,  being  Protes- 
tants— was  under  consideration;  the  Commons  insisted 
upon  the  insertion  of  a  clause  in  the  Bill,  whick  they 
imagined  would  afford  additional  security  for  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  *  that  no  person  who  has  an  office  or  place 
of  profit  under  the  king,  or  receives  a  pension  from  the 
crown,  shall  be  capable  of  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons.'"    But  this  clause  was  only  to  take 
effect  upon  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  an 
event  which  did  not  take  place  until  the  year  1714. 
Meanwhile,  the  king  had  formed  a  ministry  which  was 
composed  of  persons  who  had  seats  in  one  or  other  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  the  nation  had  begun  to 
appreciate  the  advantages  attending  the  introduction  of 
Cabinet  ministers  into  the  legislature  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  and  defending  the  measures  and  pohcy  of  the 
executive  government.      So  that  before  the  time  came 
when  this  ill-considered  provision  should  go  into  opera- 
tion, Parhament  was  prepared  to  substitute  for  it  a  wiser 
and  more  temperate  measure. 

A  due  sense  of  the  advantages  attending  the  authorised 
admission  of  the  chief  ministers  of  the  crown  to  seats  in 
the  legislative  chambers,  made  it  no  less  imperative  upon 
the  House  of  Commons  to  discriminate  between  the  in- 


1  General  Index,  Com.  Jouin.  vol.       "  Act  of  Settlement^  12  &  13  Will- 
i.  pp.  675,  SOI.  III.  c.  2,  sec.  3. 
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troduction  of  those  executive  officers,  whose  presence  in 
Parliament  was  essential  to  the  harmonious  and  effective 
working  of  the  state  machine,  and  of  other  office-holders, 
who  could  only  serve  to  swell  the  ranks  of  ministerial 
supporters,  and  stifle  the  expression  of  public  opinion,  of 
which  members  should  be  the  true  exponents.  A  few  years' 
experience  sufficed  to  point  out  the  proper  medium,  and 
by  a  revision  of  the  objectionable  article  in  the  Act  of 
Settlement — an  opportunity  for  which  was  happily  af- 
forded in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  before  the  period  wisepio- 
fixed  for  its  being  enforced — ^Parliament  preserved  the  ^^^ 
principle  of  limitation,  and  at  the  same  time  relaxed  the  statute  of 
preposterous  stringency  of  its  former  enactment.**  The 
new  Act  passed  in  1707  established,  for  the  first  time, 
two  principles  of  immense  importance^  which  have  ever 
since  remained  in  force,  as  effectual  saf^uards  against 
an  excessive  influence  on  the  part  of  the  crown  by 
the  means  of  place-holders  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
These  are,  fiirstly,  that  every  member  of  the  House  ac- 
cepting an  office  of  profit  from  the  Crown,  other  than  a 
higher  commission  in  the  army«  shall  thereby  vacate  his 
seat,  but  shall  be  capable  of  re-election — ^unless  (secondly), 
the  office  in  question  be  one  that  has  been  created  since 
October  25,  1705,*  or  has  been,  otherwise  declared  to 
disqualify  for  a  seat  in  ParUament.^ 

^  The  restrictiye  clause  was  re-  or  of  sittang  and  yoting  in  the  House 

sealed  in  1705  by  4  Anne,  c.  8,  sect,  of  Commons.    By  1  Geo.  I.  stat.  2, 

25 ;  the  new  provisions,  which  were  c.  56,  this  was  extended  to  persons  in 

the  result  of  a  compromise  between  the  receipt  of  pensions  for  any  term 

the  two   Houses,  were  enacted  in  or  number  or  years.    By    an  Act 

1707,  by  6  Anne,  c.  7,  sees.  26,  26.  passed  in  1869  r22  &  23  Vict.  c.  6) 

See  Pari.  Hist  vol.  vi.  p.  474.    Brief  it  was  provided  tnat  this  ineligibility 

remarks  upon  the  Heform  Bill,  as  it  should  not  be  construed  to  extend  to 

affects  one  of  the  royal  prerogatives,  the  holdeis  of  pensions  granted  for 

(London  1831),  pp.  14-16.  diplomatic   service,  under  the  Act 

•  6  Anne,  c.  7,  sees.  25,  26.  The  2  &  3  WiU.  IV.  c.  116.  The  dis- 
25th  clause  of  this  Act  further  pro-  ability,  moreover,  does  not  extend  to 
Tided,  in  conformity  to  the  principle  pensions  enjoyed  for  services  in  the 
laid  down  in  the  Act  of  Settlement,  army  or  navy,  or  to  the  case  of  pen- 
that  'no  person  having  any  pension  sions  awarded  to  persons  for  services 
from  the  crown  during  pleasure,'  as  members  of  the  government,  under 
ahould  be  capable  of  being  elected^  the  authority  of  the  Acts  57  Qeo.  III. 
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\  The  statute  of  Anne,  however,  though  it  checked  the 
increase  of  the  evil,  left  much  to  be  accomplished  before 
the  House  of  Commons  could  be  wholly  freed  from  the 
presence  of  all  placemen,  whose  services  were  not  actually 
required  for  the  purposes  of  parliamentary  goverDment. 
Some  few  classes  of  oflSce-holders  had  been  expressly  dis- 
qualified by  special  enactment  in  this  and  in  the  previous 
reign ;  nevertheless,  the  number  of  ancient  oflSces  which 
were  still  compatible  with  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons continued  to  be  excessive  and  unwarrantable.  \ 
Subae-  (In  the  first  Parliament  of  George  I.  there  were  271 

2^?^^*^"  members  holding  offices  or  pensions ;  being  nearly  one 
placemen,  half  of  the  members  of  the  then  House  of  Commons.  In 
the  first  Parliament  of  George  IE.  there  were  257.^  The 
reformers  of  that  day  were  therefore  obUged  to  renew 
their  efibrts  to  rid  the  House  of  useless  officials,  by  whose 
continuance  in  Parliament  the  crown  was  enabled  to  ex- 
ercise an  undue  influence.  Place  Bills  were  again  intro- 
duced, year  after  year.  But  the  court  influence  was  too 
powerful  to  admit  of  their  success,  and  it  was  not  until 
1743  (the  very  year  of  the  overthrow  of  Walpole*s  ad- 
ministration, which  had  become  notorious  for  its  syste- 
matic corruption),  that  an  Act  was  passed  whereby  a 
great  number  of  inferior  officers  were  excluded  from  the 
House  of  Commons.**  \  Further  reforms  in  this  direction 
were  efiected  by  various  statutes  passed  in  the  reign  of 
George  HI.,  so  that  in  the  first  Parliament  of  George  IV. 
there  were  but  89  office-holders,  exclusive  of  gentlemen 

c.  65,  and  4  &  6  WiU.  IV.  c.  24.  functionarieB,  or  other  persons  who 
(See  Hans.  Deh.  vol.  civ.  p.  130.)  It  had  served  the  crown  in  a  civil 
is  prohahle  that  the  restnction  upon  capacity,  would  form  a  valuable  ad- 
persons  holding  a  pension  from  the  dition  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
crown  for  valuable  public  services,  See  ^nd,  vol.  clxxx.  p.  670. 
vnll  ere  long  be  still  further  modified,  >*  Commons'  Papers,  1833,  voL  xii. 
if  not  altogether  removed.    The  Dis-  p.  1. 

qualifying  Act  was  passed  at  a  period  *>  May,  Const.  Hist.  vol.  i.  pp.  309- 

when  corruption  was  prevalent,  and  313  ;    Geul.    Index,    Com.    Joum. 

the  reasons  which  called  for  its  en-  (1714-1774)  verbo  Metnbers,  xxiv.; 

actment  no   longer   exist.    On  the  Heam,  Gbvt  of  Eng.  p.  244;  Act 

other  hand,  ex-public  officers,  such  15  Geo.  II.  c.  22. 
as  former  colonial  governors,  judicial 
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holding  commissions  in  the  army  or  navy.  Since  then, 
the  number  of  placemen  sitting  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  been  further  reduced  by  the  abolition  and 
consolidation  of  offices.  In  1833,  there  were  only  60 
members  holding  dvil  offices  or  pensions,  exclusive  of  83 
having  naval  or  military  commissions.'  In  1847,  the 
total  number  of  offices  of  profit  which  might  have  been 
held  at  one  time,  by  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
was  stated  to  have  been  only  46,  and  in  1867,  but  43 ; 
exclusive  of  certain  offices  in  the  royal  household  occa- 
sionally conferred  upon  members  of  Parliament,  and 
which  may  be  held  in  connection  with  a  seat  in  the 
Commons,  after  re-election  upon  acceptance  thereof.' 

But  inasmuch  as  the  principal  offices  in  the  adminis-  Ministen 
tration  are  not '  new  offices '  in  the  contemplation  of  the  ^l^^to 
statute  of  Anne,  and  for  the  most  part  were  in  exist-  Souse  of 
ence  long  before  that  enactment,  the  holders  of  them  are 
exempted  from  its  disqualifying  operation.  But  when- 
ever the  exigencies  of  state  have  required  the  creation  of 
additional  crown  offices — as,  for  example,  the  new  Secre- 
taries of  State  for  India,  and  for  War,  in  our  own  day- 
it  has  been  necessary  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  Parliament 
to  the  introduction  of  these  new  officers  within  the  walls 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  And  this  sanction  has  been 
afforded,  in  every  instance,  by  a  statute  rendering  the 
office-holder  in  question  eligible  to  be  elected,  and  to  sit 
and  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  not  dispensing 
with  the  necessity  for  the  re-election  of  a  member  upon 
his  first  appointment  to  any  such  office.*  By  requiring 
every  member  who  should  accept  a  non-disqualifying 
office  to  return  to  his  constituents  for  a  renewal  of  their 
sufirages,  in  his  altered  position  as  a  minister  of  the 
crown,  security  is  afforded  against  the  undue  influence  of 

'  Commons'  Papers,  1833,  vol.  xii.  1867,    No.   138.    And  see   Rogers, 

p.    1.     And    see    Mr.    Brougham's  Law  of  Elections,  edit.  1869,  pp.  191- 

speech,  Pari.  Deb.  N.  S.  vol.  vii.  p.  203. 

1311.  *  Stats.  18  and  19  Vic.  c.  10;  21 

'  Betiim,  in    Commons'    Papers,  and  22  Vic.  c.  106;  sec.  4. 
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the  crown  in  appointments  to  office.  Owing  to  the  ac- 
knowledged diminution  of  such  influence  in  our  own  day, 
the  necessity  for  this  provision  has  become  less  obvious. 
It  undoubtedly  creates  much  delay  and  confusion  in 
ministerial  arrangements,  without  appearing  to  confer  any 
equivalent  advantage.  But,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown, 
Parliament  has  hitherto  refused  to  countenance  the  fre- 
quent attempts  that  have  been  made  to  procure  the  re- 
moval of  this  restriction;  although  they  have  been 
advocated  by  statesmen  of  the  highest  authority.* 
Earij  UBB  [  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  from  the  moment  that  the 
mJdoT'  presence  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown  in  the  House  of 
borougha.  Commons  was  legaUsed,  the  leading  statesmen  of  England 
began  to  avail  themselves  of  the  so-called  '  nomination 
boroughs,*  as  a  means  of  entry  into  Parliament!^  Thus, 
Lord  Mahon  states  ^  that  in  the  times  of  Queen  Anne,  as 
in  ours,  all  the  eminent  statesmen  of  the  age,  with  scarcely 
one  exception,  owed  to  the  smaller  boroughs,  now  dis- 
franchised, either  their  introduction  into  public  life,  or 
their  refuge  during  some  part  of  it.'°  It  is  no  sufficient 
explanation  of  this  circumstance  to  say  that  it  was  to 
save  themselves  the  trouble  and  expense  of  contesting  a 
larger  constituency  that  prominent  statesmen  so  freely 
availed  themselves  of  the  small  boroughs.  jAs  has  been 
already  remarked,  the  smaller  boroughs  served  a  more 
important  purpose  than  this.  They  were  the  resort  of 
pubKc  men  when  suffering  from  the  effect  of  transient 
popular  illwill,  whether  arising  from  local  or  general 
causes;  and  they  have  been  mainly  instrumental  in 
affording  stabiUty  to  successive  administrations,  when  as- 
sailed by  political  animosity ;  and  have  also  contributed 
to  relieve  those  who  have  undertaken  official  duty  fix>ra 
the  cares  which  must  largely  engross  the  attention  of  the 
representatives  of  populous  constituencies.^  "X 

**  SeejHM^,  p.  267.  Macattlaj,  HiBt  of  Eng.  voL  iv.  p. 

"^  Hist,  of  Englandi  vol.  i.  p.  64.  832. 

For  particulara  conoemiDg  the  con-  ''  See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  11. 
stituent  bodies   at  this  period,  see 
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(It  was  a  peculiar  advants^e  attending  the  system  of 
nomination   boroughs — a  system  which  must  now  be 
reckoned  amongst  the  things  that  are  past — that  its  bene- 
fits were  not  confined  to  any  creed  or  party.    While, 
anterior  to  the  first  Beform  Bill,  the  Treasury  could  count 
on  some  30  or  40  seats  as  available  for  the  benefit  of  the 
existing  administration,  others  were  at  the  disposal  of 
peers  or  wealthy  proprietors,  either  as  simple  property, 
or  as  the  result  of  dominant  local  influence.     In  either 
case,  it  was  for  the  manifest  interest  of  the  proprietors  of 
these  boroughs  to  make  choice  of  candidates  likely  to 
reflect  credit  on  their  patrons,  by  an  able  and  successfiil 
parliamentary  career.      Moreover,  a  certain  number  of 
these  boroughs  were  generally  to  be  purchased  or  leased 
for  a  round  sum  of  money,  say  for  5,000/.  or  upwards, 
and  in  this  way  men  who  had  amassed  a  fortune  abroad, 
or  by  trade,  and  who  were  desirous  of  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  averse  to  a  public  canvass,  or  wholly 
destitute  of  personal  or  political  influence,  could  find  an 
entrance   into  Parliament,  where   they  often  rendered 
themselves  conspicuous  by  their  talents  or  usefulness,  and 
were  afterwards  eagerly  sought  for  by  more  prominent 
and  influential  constituencies."  \ 

Hallam  points  out,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  the  evil  con-  Advan- 
sequences  which  most   certainly  would  have  attended  ^^g^ 
upon  the  exclusion  of  the  advisers  of  the  crown  fi:om  the  minjsters 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  immense  advantages  which  ment 
have  resulted  from  their  immediate  connection  with  that 
assembly.     Nothing  could  have  been  devised  more  calcu- 
lated to  unite  statesmen,  of  every  shade  of  opinion,  in  the 
defence  of  the  Hberties  of  Parliament,  or  to  secure  for  the 
Commons  a  preponderating  share  in  the  control  of  the 
executive  administration,  than  the  fact  that  it  is  in  Par- 
liament, and  more  especially  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  all  great  questions  of  public  policy  must,  in  reality, 

*  See  Sir  H.  L.  Bulwer's  Historical    Hare  on  the  Election  of  Bepresenta* 
Ghancten,  yol.  ii.  pp.  207-210.  And    tiyes,  chap.  y. 
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be  decided,    (^he  only  road  to  ministerial  success  is  the 
approbation  of  Parliament  \  A  minister  may  frame  the 
most  judicious  schemes  of  administrative  or  economical 
reform,  but  lie  must  be  able  to  satisfy  Parliament  that  his 
views  are  sound  and  practicable  before  he  is  permitted  to 
carry  them  into  execution.    (The  publicity  which  neces- 
sarily attends  all  proceedings  of  government,  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  presence  of  ministers  in  Parliament  to 
explain  or  defend  the  conduct  of  public  afiairs,  at  home 
or  abroad,  while  it  is  hable  to  abuse,  is  nevertheless  of 
immense  advantage  to  the  country."^   This  obtains  for  the 
action  of  government  the  approbation  of  Parliament,  and 
the  sanction  of  pubUc  opinion,  and  it  is  this  which  gives 
peculiar  significance  to  the  foreign  pohcy  of  the  British 
crown,  land  to  the  declarations  of  EngUsh  statesmen  upon 
foreign  affairs,    \jrhe  pulse  of  Europe  beats  according  to 
the  tone  of  our  Parhament ;  the  counsels  of  our  kings  are 
there  revealed,  and  by  that  kind  of  previous  sanation 
which  it  has  been  customary  to  obtain,  become  as  it  were 
the  resolutions  of  a  senate ;  and  we  enjoy  the  individual 
pride  and  dignity  which  belong  to  repubHcans,  with  the 
steadiness  and  tranquillity  which  the  supremacy  of  a  single 
person  has  been  supposed  peculiarly  to  bestow\*  (  The 
presence  of  Cabinet  ministers  in  Parhament  has  moreover 
contributed  largely  to  enhance  the  importance  which  is 
properly  attached  to  the  possession  of  a  seat  in  the  legis- 
lature.    Members  of  Parhament  excluded  from  oflBce 
would  become  mere  members  of  *  a  debating  society,  ad- 
hering to  an  executive ; '  and  this  is  not  a  position  calcu- 
lated to  gratify  a  noble  ambition,  or  to  stimulate  zeal  for 
the  public  welfare.     *  A  first-rate  man,  indeed,  would  not 
care  to  take  such  a  place,  and  would  not  do  much  if  he 
did  take  it.'N 

'  Hallaniy  Const.  Hiet.  iii.  259.  And  in  bis  commentaries  on  the  Consti- 

see  Macaulay,  Hist.  £u|^.  iv.  330-341.  tution  of  the  United  States  (§  8G9) 

Hatsell^s  Precedents,  ii.  66.  points  out  yery   forcibly  the    eyils 

'  Bagehot  on  the  Cabinet,  Fort-  which  have  resulted  from  the  clause 

nightly  Reyiew,  No.  i.  p.  19.    Stozy,  in  the  Constitution  which  excludes  ail 
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These  are  some  of  the  benefits  which  have  flowed  from 
the  formal  introduction  of  the  principal  servants  of  the 
crown  into  the  two  Houses  of  FarUament.     The  public 
officers  to  whom  this  privilege  is  accorded,  comprise  not 
merely  the  Cabinet  ministers,  but  also  certain  other  func- 
tionaries who,  although  not  of  the  Cabinet,  preside  over 
important  departments  of  state,  or  who  are  political  se- 
cretaries of  certain  executive  offices  which  require  to  be 
specially  represented  in  Parliament.     But  other  subordi-  Exdnnon 
nate  officers  of  government  are  very  properly  excluded  mM^t 
from  the  arena  of  political  strife.    The  result  of  their  exclu-  offl«*i«' 
sion  is  virtually  to  render  their  tenure  of  office  that  of  good 
behaviour.  (  And  in  the  permanent  officers  of  the  crown 
the  state  possesses  '  a  valuable  body  of  servants  who  re- 
main unchanged  while  Cabinet  after  Cabinet  is  formed 
and  dissolved ;  who  instruct  every  successive  minister  in 
his  duties,  and  with  whom  it  is  the  most  sacred  point  of 
honour  to  give  true  information,  sincere  advice,  and 
strenuous  assistance  to  their  superior  for  the  time  being. 
To  the  experience,  the  ability,  and  the  fidelity  of  this 
class  of  men  is  to  be  attributed  the  ease  and  safety  with 
which  the  direction  of  afiairs  has  been  many  times,  within 
our  own  memory,  transferred  from  Tories  to  Whigs,  and 
from  Whigs  to  ToriesK^' 

In  narrating  the  circumstances  under  which  the  minis- 
ters of  the  crown  first  obtained  a  legal  right  to  sit  in 
Parliament,  we  have  somewhat  anticipated  the  order  of 
events,  and  must  now  revert  to  the  history  of  the  Cabinet 
during  the  reign  of  William  III. 

\It  was  in  the  year  1693,  that  the  king  began  to  efiect  Beign  of 
the  important  change  in  the  status  of  the  Cabinet  Council     ™'  ^^ 
which  inaugurates  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  English 
monarchy.^  By  the  advice  of  Sunderland,  the  king  was 
induced  to  abandon  his   neutral  position  between   the 


offioe-holdeiSy   indudiog  the   pred-    menheere.  Const,  of  U.  States,  163. 
dent*8  ministers,  from  a  seat  in  either        "  Maoaulaj,  iv.  SS9.  And  see  pod. 
House  of  Congress.    And  see  Tre-    p.  173. 
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contending  parties  in  the  state,  and  to  entrust  his  adminis- 
tration to  the  Whigs,  who  were  at  that  time  the  strongest 
party  in  Parliament.  Protracted  negotiations  were  re- 
His  flPBt  quired  before  this  arrangement  could  be  fully  carried  out, 
nirt^."""  8'i^d  it  was  not  until  the  following  year  that  the  new 
ministry,  formed  upon  the  basis  of  party,  was  complete.* 
Even  then,  although  the  Cabinet  was  mainly  composed 
of  Whigs,  it  was  not  exclusively  so.  The  king  was  cau- 
tious, and  still  tried  to  share  his  favours  between  the  two 
contending  parties.  Two  more  years  elapsed  before  the 
last  Tory  was  removed  from  the  Council-board,  and  a 
purely  Whig  ministry  existed.*" 

Having  at  length  succeeded  in  obtaining  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  king's  counsels,  the  Whigs  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  work  of  instituting  and  maintaining  disci- 
pline in  their  ranks,  by  the  frequent  assembling  together 
of  their  friends  and  supporters  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Some  of  these  meetings  were  numerous,  others  more 
select  r  but  they  formed  the  origin  of  a  system  of  party 
organisation  never  before  resorted  to,  but  which  has  since 
been  adopted  and  matured  by  every  influential  section  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliamenfc\^ 

The  first  parliamentary  ministry  of  King  William  was 
of  brief  duration.  At  the  outset  it  was  eminently  suc- 
xjessfiil  in  conciliating  the  goodwill  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  a  general  election  made  great  changes,  and  it 
was  soon  apparent  that  the  new  House  were  not  willing 
to  co-operate  with  the  existing  administration,**  C  Monta- 
gue, who  filled  the  important  offices  of  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, — ^although 
not  the  Premier,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term,  no 
such  supremacy  in  the  Cabinet  being  yet  acknowledged^- 
became  personally  unpopular,  and  was  violently  assailed 
by  his  opponents  in  Parliament.  According  to  our  pre^ 
sent  theory  of  government,  he  should  have  resigned  his 

•  Macaulay,  iV.  488-407, 506.  •  Ibid.  734. 

*iJia:782.  *  See /WL  vol.  ▼.  p.  128. 
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office,  and  given  place  to  the  chiefs  of  the  opposi^ 
Out  of  office,  the  men  who  had  become  so  obnoxious 
to  the  House,  might  have  succeeded,  by  good  statesman- 
ship, in  recovering  its  favour,  and  ere  long  have  been 
summoned  to  resume  their  places.     ^But  these  lessons, 
the  ftiiits  of  the  experience  of  five  generations,  had  never 
been  taught  to  the  politicians  of  the  1 7th  century.     No- 
tions imbibed  before  the  Revolution  still  kept  possession 
of  the  public  mind.  '  Not  even  Somers,  the  foremost  man 
of  his  age  in  civil  wisdom,  thought  it  strange  that  one  His  suw. 
party  should  be  in  possession  of  the  executive  administra-  ^SnUte^' 
tion  while  the  other  predominated  in  the  legislature^  tiona. 
Thus,  atkthe  beginning^  of  ISSS^  there  ceased  to  be  a 
ministry;  and  years  elapsed  before  the  servants  of  the 
crown  and  the  representatives  of  the  people  were  again 
joined  in  a  union  as  harmonious  as  that  which  had  ex- 
isted fiom  the  general  election  of  1695,  to  the  general 
election  of  1698.     The  anarchy  lasted,  with  some  short 
intervals   of  composedness,  till  the  general  election  of 
1705./  No  portion  of  our  parliamentary  history  'is  less 
pleasing  or  more  instructiv^    Deprived  of  the  constitu- 
tional control  afforded  by  the  presence  of  ministers  of  the 
crown,  in  whom  they  were  willii^  to  confide,  the  painful 
scenes  of  the  earlier  years  of  this  reign  were  re-enacted, 
and  again  *the  House  of  CSommons  became  altogether 
ungovernable ;  abused  its  gigantic  power  with  unjust  and 
insolent  caprice,  browbeat  king  and  Lords,  the  Courts  of 
Common  Law  and  the  constituent  bodies,  violated  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Great  Charter,  and  at  length  made  itself 
so  odious  that  the  people  were  glad   to  take  shelter, 
under  the  protection  of  the  throne  and  of  the  hereditary 
aristocracy,  from  the  tyranny  of  the  assembly  which  had 
been  chosen  by  themselves.'* 

Such  is  the  history,  as  drawn  by  the  able  pen  of  Macau- 
lay,  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  first  establishment 
of  parliamentary  government  in  England.    With  all  his 

'  Macaulay,  ▼.  1S8. 
H  2 
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penetration  {^the  king  failed  to  perceive  that  the  true  remedy 
for  these  evils  lay  in  the  formation  of  an  entirely  new 
ministry  possessed  of  the  confidence  of  that  parliamentary 
majority  which  he  had  found  to  be  so  unmanageable.^  He 
contented  himself  with  making  some  minor  changes ;  and 
with  a  view  to  conciliate  the  Opposition,  selected  his  new 
appointments  from  the  Tory  ranks.  *But  the  device 
proved  unsuccessful ;  and  it  soon  appeared  that  the  old 
practice  of  filling  the  chief  offices  of  state  with  men  taken 
from  various  parties,  and  hostile  to  one  another,  or  at  least 
unconnected  with  one  another,  was  altogether  unsuited  to 
the  new  state  of  afiairs ;  (and  that,  since  the  Ck)mmons  had 
become  possessed  of  supreme  power,  the  only  way  to  pre- 
vent  them  from  abusing  that  power  with  boundless  folly 
and  violence,  was  to  entrust  the  government  to  a  ministry 
which  enjoyed  their  confidence/  '^ 

In  1702  WiDiam  m.  closed  his  eventftil  career,  and  was 
Qneen  succceded  by  Anne,  during  the  greater  part  of  whose  reign 
conflicts,  of  more  or  less  intensity,  prevailed  between  the 
Whigs  and  the  Jacobites,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament. 
\  As  yet  no  better  system  of  government  existed  than 
tHat  afforded  by  a  ministry  who,  although  they  had  seats 
in  Parliament,  were  neither  necessarily  united  amongst 
themselves,  nor  in  harmony  with  the  predominant  political 
party  in  the  legislature.\  Thus  far  the  lessons  of  wisdom, 
taught  by  the  experience  of  the  preceding  reign,  had  not 
been  duly  appreciated  by  succeeding  statesmen.  (As  a 
natural  consequence,  the  queen's  ministers  were  unable,  at 
first,  to  control  the  legislature,  n  But  after  awhile  the 
splendid  successes  of  Marlborough  in  the  Netherlands,  in 
the  campaigns  of  1705  and  1706,  gave  strength  to  the 
government,  and  restored  their  supremacy.  Thencefor- 
ward, the  usual  changes  occurred  in  successive  adminis- 
trations, each  party  preponderating  in  turn,  and  then 
having  to  give  place  to  their  rivals.  But  no  events  took 
place  during  this  reign  of  material  importance  in  the 

'  Macaulay,  y.  184-187. 
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history  of  parliamentary  government,  with  the  exception 
of  the  formal  repeal  of  the  ill-advised  provisions  in  the 
Act    of   Settlement   in   regard   to    the    Privy   Council, 
and  the  disqualification  of  office-holders  to  be  elected  to 
Parliament,  which,  had  they  ever  gone  into  operation, 
would  have  hindered  the  development  of  Cabinet  govern- 
ments, and  have  excluded  the  queen^s  ministers,  in  common 
with  all  other  placemen,  from  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons.»\  Shortly  afterwards,  as  we  have  seen,>^  a  new 
Place  Bill  was  enacted,  which  expressly  sanctioned  their 
presence  in  Parliament,  thereby  affixing  the  seal  of  legis- 
lative approval  to  the  new  constitutional  system,  and 
establishing  it  upon  a  firm  and  unimpeachable  basis. 
/  It  is  in  this  reign,  in  the  year  1711,  that  we  first  meet  Complete 
with  a  positive  declaration,  in  a  debate  in  the  House  of  led^Int 
Lords,  that  the  sovereign  ought  not  to  be  held  personally  J|^"**' 
responsible  for  acts  of  government,  but  that  '  according  rwponei- 
to  the  fundamental  constitution  of  this  kingdom,  the  mini-      *^' 
stera  are  accountable  for  all.' '     Furthermore,  that  there 
is  no  prerogative  of  the  crown  that  may  be  exempted 
from  parUamentary  criticism  and  advice.  ^N 

But  in  the  exercise  of  their  acknowledged  freedom  of 
debate  upon  the  conduct  of  the  administration,  there  was 
some  difficulty  at  first  as  to  the  phraseology  to  be  em- 
ployed in  Parliament  to  designate  the  queen's  advisers. 
Thus,  on  the  occasion  above  mentioned,  a  discussion  arose 
as  to  the  propriety  of  using  the  term  '  Cabinet  Council ' 
in  an  address  to  the  queen.  Through  inadvertence  this 
expression  had  been  embodied  in  a  formal  motion ;  but  it 
was  afterwards  objected  to,  as  being  '  a  word  unknown 
in  our  law.'  In  the  course  of  the  debate,  Lord  Peter- 
borough told  the  House  that  he  had  heard  the  Privy 
Council  defined  as  a  body  'who  were  thought  to  know 


■  4  Axme,  c  8,  sees.  S4^  25.  p.  41|  where  the  first  public   asser- 

^  See  aUef  p.  91.  tion  of  this  principle  was  erroneously 

^  ParL  Hist.  voL  yi.  p.  972.  Heam,  assigned  to  a  later  date. 
£Dg.  GoTt  p.  186.    See  ante,  vol.  i.        ^  Pari.  Hist.  toL  ri.  p.  1038. 
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everything  and  knew  nothing/  and  the  Cabinet  as  those 
*  who  thought  nobody  knew  anything  but  themselves,'^ 

More  than  half  a  century  afterwards,  in  the  elaborate 
treatises  of  Blackstone  and  De  Lolme  upon  the  British 
constitution,  the  existence  of  the  Cabinet  was  entirely  ig- 
nored, and  no  writer  has  hitherto  attempted  to  trace  the 
rise  and  progress  of  this  institution,  and  to  explain,  in 
detail,  its  formation  and  functions.^ 

//.  The  later  history  and  present  organisation  of  the 

Cabinet 

In  entering  upon  this  branch  of  our  subject,  it  will  be 
profitable  to  inquire  more  particularly  into  the  origin  and 
Principles    Working  of  three  cardinal   principles  of  parliamentary 
rnimt^     government,   to  which — ^taken  in  connection  with   the 
govern-       authoritative  introduction  of  ministers  into  the  legislature 
— we  owe  its  present  organisation  and  efficiency.     These 
are  (1)  the  rule  (already  partially  considered)  which  re- 
quires political  unanimity  in  the  Cabinet ;  (2)  the  practice 
of  simultaneous  changes  of  the  whole  Cabinet,  as  a  result 
of  its  dependence  upon  parUamentary  majorities ;  (3)  the 
office  of  Prime  Minister,  as  a  means  of  perfecting  the  ma- 
chinery of  administration,  and  of  insuring  the  carrying 
out  of  a  policy  that  shall  be  acceptable  aUke  to  the  sove- 
reign and  to  ParUament. 

1.  The  rule  requiring  political  unanimity  in  the  Cabinet 
(By  this  is  meant,  not  merely  union  of  the  ministers  in 
their  administrative  capacity,  but  a  unanimity,  real  or 
professed,  in  ^vocating  or  opposing  legislative  measures 
in  Parhament.^  WiUiam  lH.,  as  we  have  seen,  was  con- 
vinced of  the  advantages  resulting  from' a  bond  of  political 

^  Pari.    Hist  vi.  974.     And  see  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  is 

Knight,  Hist,  of  £n^.  vol.  v.  p.  168.  there  any  indication  that  they  were 

^  See  Macaulaji  Hist,  of  Eng.  yoL  acquainted  with  the  position  tnen  oc- 

iv.  pp.  436,  437.    It  is  also  very  re-  cupiedhy  the  English  Cahinet  Heani, 

markable  that  in  none  of  the  writings  Govt,  of  Eng.  p.  196. 

of  the  statesmen  who  framed  the  <"  Cox,  Inst.  262. 
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agreement  between  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  and  Theprmd- 
formed  his  ministry  in  1695  on  this  basis.  (A  partial  Sl^nfn^ty 
attempt  was  made  by  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1698,  to  >»  *^« 
hold  all  the  leading  ministers  responsible  for  advising  the 
obnoxious  Partition  Treaties."   But  the  value  of  the  princi- 
ple was  not  sufficiently  appreciated  either  by  the  statesmen 
of  that  period,  or  by  the  king  himself.     In  the  various 
changes  which  ensued  in  the  composition  of  the  ministry 
during  the  remainder  of  this  reign,  it  was  lost  sight  of, 
and  men  of  opposite  parties  were  included  in  the  same 
Cabinet.v/So  long  as  the  king  was  regarded  as  paramount 
in  the  government,  and  his  views  as  those  which  should 
always  prevail  in  council,  the  discordance  of  opinion 
therein  was  comparatively  unimportant.     But  in  propor- 
tion as  the  dogma  of  the  royal  impersonality  began  to 
prevail,  and  the  power  of  the  Cabinet  to  increase,  the 
necessity  for  poUtical  agreement  amongst  the  ministers  of 
the  crown  became  more  obvious  and  indisputable."^ 

The  ministries  appointed  by  Queen  Anne,  however, 
exhibited  the  same  want  of  agreement  apparent  in  the 
later  ministries  of  William  EEL  Upon  her  accession,  in 
1702,  her  majesty,  whose  personal  inchnations  were  in 
favour  of  Tory  principles,  lost  no  time  in  forming  a  new 
ministry,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  Tories,  that  con- 
tinued in  office  until  1705,  when  it  underwent  extensive 
changes,  which  gave  the  predominance  to  the  Whigs.*  In 
1707,  the  Cabinet  was  again  partially  remodelled,  and 
rendered  still  more  Whitish,  Mr.  Secretary  Harley  being 
the  only  Tory  of  note  who  was  permitted  to  remain.  But 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  Harley  himself  was  removed, 
for  endeavouring  ^  to  set  up  for  himself,  and  to  act  no 
longer  under  the  direction  of  the  Lord  Treasurer.'  Soon 
afterwards  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  retired,  when  the  mini- 
stry consisted,  once  more,  entirely  of  Whigs.'    At  length, 

*  See  tade,  vol  i.  p.  42.  Pari.  Deb.        '  lUd,  200, 215, 222.  Burnet,  Hist, 
▼ol  vL  p,  827.  of  hi«  T)wii  Time. 

*Piet  Hist  of  Eng.  Iv.  142, 180. 
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through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Sacheverell,  Tory  principles 
began  to  get  the  ascendancy  throughout  England,  where- 
upon the  queen  took  occasion,  in  1710,  to  dismiss  her 
ministry,  and  entrust  the  formation  of  another  to  Har- 
ley,  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Tory  party.  \  Harley, 
at  first,  attempted  a  coalition  with  the  Whigs,  but  not 
succeeding,  he  obtained  the  queen's  consent  to  a  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament,  there  being  evident  tokens  that  the 
existing  Whig  House  of  Commons  would  probably  be 
replaced  by  one  of  opposite  politics.     This  anticipation 
proved  correct,  and  Harley  had  therefore  no  difficulty  in 
forming  a  Cabinet  composed  exclusively  of  Tories."*  \ 
Discord       \  But  evcu  then  politicid  union  was  not  obtained.   Harley 
l^n^r''     ^^  ^  dissenter,  strongly  inclined  to  toleration,  and  sus- 
Cabinete.    pectcd  of  Hanovcrian  proclivities.   His  principal  colleague, 
Bolingbroke,  on  the  contrary,  favoured  the  Jacobites,  and 
was  no  friend  either  to  Whiggery  or  dissent.  "NThis  occa- 
sioned frequent  disagreements,  and  even  personal  alterca- 
tions in  the  council  chamber,  and  in  the  royal  presence. 
Moreover,  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  divided 
in  their  political  sentiments,  some  being  attached  to  the 
Protestant  succession,  and  others  partial  to  the  Pretender.' 
This  want  of  concord  between  ministers  upon  ques- 
tions of  vital  import  was  more  and  more  apparent  as  the 
end  of  the  queen's  Kfe  drew  nigh.     Each  party  calcu- 
lated eagerly  upon  the  chances  of  that  events  hoping  to 
secure  for  themselves  the  supremacy.     When  the  queen 
lay  upon   her  death-bed   Bolingbroke's  influence  was 
uppermost,  and  he  managed  to  get  the  queen's  authority 
to  form  a  new  administration.  (  His  plans  were  suddenly 
frustrated  by  an  event  which  is  quite  unique  in  our  par- 
liamentary history,  and  which  is  worthy  of  notice,  not 
merely  as  illustrating  the  evil  efiects  of  divided  counsels, 
but  also  as  exemplifying  a  state  of  things  that  could  only 
have  arisen  in  the  infancy  of  parliamentary  institutions.  \ 


«  Pict  Hist  of  Eng.  iv.  246,  248.  '  Mahon,  HiBt  of  Eng.  i.  44,  45. 
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Bolingbroke  was  steadily  engaged  in  the  work  of  con- 
structing his  ministry,  and  had  already  filled  up  most  of 
the  principal  offices  with  men  of  the  Jacobite  party.    He 
had  idterior  designs  in  view  of  favouring  the  claims  of  the 
Pretender  to  succeed  to  the  throne  upon  the  demise  of 
the  queen.     Knowing  her  precarious  state,  he  caused  a 
Cabinet  Council  to  be  summoned  for  June  30,  1714. 
When  that  day  arrived  the  Council  assembled  at  Ken- 
sington, the  high  officers  of  state,  already  appointed 
thereon,  alone  being  present.     Lord  Mahon  gives  the 
following  graphic  account  of  the  meeting  : — ^  The  news 
of  the  queen's  desperate  condition  had  just  been  received. 
The  Jacobites  sat  dispirited,  but  not  hopeless,  nor  without 
resources.     Suddenly  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  and 
Argyle  and  Somerset  (who  were  members  of  the  Privy 
Council,  though  not  of  the  Cabinet)  were  announced. 
They  said  that,  understanding  the  danger  of  the  queen, 
they  had  hastened,  though  not  specially  summoned,  to 
offer  their  assistance.     In  the  pause  of  surprise  which 
ensued,  Shrewsbury  rose  and  thanked  them  for  their 
offer.'    (This  nobleman,  it  appears,  was  in  reality  a  Whig, 
but  he  had  succeeded  in  deceiving  Bolingbroke,  who 
fully  relied  upon  his  fidelity,  and  had  bestowed  upon  him 
the  offices  of  lord  chamberlain  and  lord  heutenant  of 
Ireland,  while  he  was  actually  concerting  in  secret  mea- 
sures with  the  two  Whig  peers,  the  Dukes  of  Argyle  and 
Somerset,  whose  unexpected  appearance  at  the  Council 
filled  the   Cabinet  conspirators  with   dismay.)     *  They, 
immediately  taking  their  seats,  proposed  an  examination 
of  the  physicians ;  and  on  their  report  suggested  that  the 
post  of  Lord  Treasurer  (which  Bolingbroke  had  intended 
to  put  into  commission)  should  be  filled  without  delay, 
and  that  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  should  be  recommended  ^ 
to  her  majesty.*    *The  Jacobite  DMnisters,  thus  taken 
completely  by  surprise,  did  not  venture  to  offer  any  oppo- 
sition to  this  recommendation,  and  accordingly  a  deputa- 
tion, comprising  Shrewsbury  himself,  waited  upon  her 
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majesty  tHe  same  mdming,  to  lay  before  her  what  seemed 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Council.  The  queen,  who 
by  this  time  had  been  roused  to  some  degree  of  con- 
sciousness, faintly  acquiesced,  deUvered  the  treasurer's 
staff  to  Shrewsbury,  and  bade  him  use  it  for  the  good  of 
her  people.  (Jlie  duke  would  have  returned  his  staff  as 
chamberlain,  but  she  desired  him  to  keep  them  both ;  and 
thus  by  a  remarkable,  and  I  believe  unparalleled  combi- 
nation, he  was  invested  for  some  days  with  three  of  the 
highest  offices  of  court  and  state,  being  at  once  Lord 
Treasurer,  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  Lord-Lieutenant  of  L^e- 
land.'  V  Another  proposal  of  the  Dukes  of  Somerset  and 
Argyle,  which  had  passed  at  the  morning  meetmg,  was  to 
send  immediately  a  special  summons  to  all  Privy  Coun- 
cillors in  or  near  London.  Many  of  the  Whigs  accordingly 
attended  the  same  afternoon,  and  amongst  them  the 
illustrious  Somers.  .  f .  His  great  name  was  in  itself  a 
tower  of  strength  to  his  party ;  and  the  Council,  with  this 
new  infusion  of  healthy  blood  in  its  veins,  fortliwith  took 
vigorous  measures  to  secure  the  legal  order  of  succession.'' 
Thus  ends  the  narrative  of  this  startling  and  successful 
coup  d'etat.  \ 

Circumstances  favoured  the  daring  statesmen  by  whom 
it  was  accomplished.  The  next  day  the  queen  sank  back 
into  a  lethargy,  and  died  on  the  following  morning.  No- 
thing but  a  consideration  of  the  eminence  of  the  peril 
encompassing  the  state,  and  of  the  necessity  for  prompt  and 
decided  action,  could  have  warranted  such  a  high-handed 
proceeding ;(  for  then,  as  now,  the  meetings  of  Council 
were  open  to  those  Councillors  only  who  had  been  spe- 
cially summoned  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign  to  attend^y 
With  a  monarch  in  possession  of  his  proper  faculties, 
such  an  event  could  not  happen ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,^  a 
Privy  Councillor  may  be  struck  off  the  list  at  the  royal 
discretion,  so  that  even  if  one  were  to  venture  upon  attend- 


Mahon'B  Hist  of  Eng.  i.  133, 144^  «  See  anU,  p.  63. 
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ing  a  Council  meeting  without  a  summons,  be  would 
subject  himself  to  the  risk  of  instant  dismissal,  upon  the 
appeal  of  the  Prime  Minister  to  the  sovereign. 
[^Divisions  in  the  Cabinet,  from  the  want  of  a  recognition  Contimied 
of  the  principle  of  political  unity,  continued  to  exist  in^he"* 
during  the  administrations  which  followed  upon  the  ao-  Cabinet, 
cession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  save  only  when  Eobert 
Walpole  was  chief  minister.  \  Owing  to  his  extraordi- 
nary talents,  thorough  £Eimiliarity  with  the  details  of 
office,  and  skill  in  the  art  of  governing  men,  Walpole 
succeeded  in  engrossing  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs. 
!For  twenty  years  his  control  in  the  Cabinet  was  unlimited 
and  undeniable.\  )But  when,  in  1742,  he  was  compelled 
to  retire  from  office,  there  ceased  to  be  any  political 
agreement  amongst  the  ministers  of  the  crown.  /Fidteney, 
who  upon  Walpole's  resignation  was  commissioned  to 
form  a  new  ministry,  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
a  reconstruction  of  the  old  one  on  the  Whig  basis ;  and 
when  reproached  by  his  party  that  the  Tories,  though 
forming  the  larger  portion  of  the  opposition  imder  his 
command,  had  been  altogether  excluded  from  office,  he 
counselled  patience,  and  justified  his  conduct  on  the  plea 
that  ^  there  was  neither  justice  nor  prudence  in  attempting 
to  dictate  to  the  king.'  >^re  long  the  Tory  party  were 
gratified  by  receiving  a  share  of  the  ministerial  offices, 
and  so  the  new  administration  was  founded  upon  ^  the 
broad  bottom '  of  both  parties.^Mln  1763,  upon  the  re- 
tirement of  Lord  Bute,  tiie  elder  ritt  was  sent  for  by  the 
king,  but  he  refused  to  form  a  ministry  unless  there  was 
almost  a  complete  change  of  men  in  the  ministeri^Lpffices, 
declaring  ^  that  if  his  majesty  thought  fit  to  make  use 
of  such  a  little  knife  as  himself,  he  must  not  blunt  the 
edge  ;  and  that  he  and  his  friends  could  never  come  into 
government  but  as  a  party.'  \  The  king  refused  to  give 
up  those  who  had  served  him  faithfully,  and  thus  the 
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negotiation  came  to  an  end,  Lord  GrenviUe  being  en- 
trusted with  the  formation  of  a  ministry,  the  composition 
of  which  was  amicably  arranged  between  himself  and  the 
king/ 
Lack  of  a  (^Thc  lack  of  a  common  bond  of  union  amongst  the 
ministers  of  the  crown  at  this  period,  and  the  continued 
interference  of  the  king  with  the  proposed  arrangements 
for  the  construction  of  ministries,  naturally  resulted  in  a 
series  of  weak  and  vacillating  administrations.^  JMore- 
over,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing,  at  this  time,  to  see 
coUeagues  in  office  opposing  one  another  m  Parliament 
upon  measures  that  ought  to  have  been  supported  by  a 
united  Cabinet.^  VPThis  defective  system  continued  in 
operation  d«ringle  to.  twenty  Jean  of  the  rdgu  of 
Oeorge  HE.,  and  until  the  rise  of  the  second  William 
Pitt.*  \(For  the  long  continuance  of  practices  so  entirely 
opposed  to  the  principles  of  constitutional  government, 
the  king  himself  must  be  regarded  as  mainly  axjcountable:^ 
In  his  love  of  power,  and  anxiety  to  carry  out  his  peculiar 
ideas  of  government,  he  had  formed  a  party  of  his  own 
which  was  known  as  *  the  king's  friends,'  with  whose  aid 
he  endeavoured  to  influence  the  coiu'se  of  legislation, 
irrespective  of  his  responsible  advisers,  if  the  measures 
they  proposed  were  at  all  at  variance  with  his  private  con- 
victions. Many  of  *  the  king's  friends,'  who  held  offices 
in  the  state  or  household,  looked  to  the  king  and  not 
to  his  ministers  for  instructions ;  and  accordingly,  not 
unfrequently  opposed  the  ministerial  measures  in  their 
progress  through  Parliament.^  (But  after  Mr.  Pitt  became 
Premier,  in  1783,  this  objectionable  practice  was  discon- 
tinued. The  king  placed  entire  confidence  in  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  yielded  to  his  advice  in  state  aSairs,  save  only  in 

^  OrenTille  Papers,  YoL  ii.  pp.  104-  'Ibid,   803,   434,  439.     Mahon, 

106, 198.  Hist,  of  Eng.  vol.  tIi.  p.  2ia    Adol- 

^  See  poBt^  pp.  825-331.    Hearn,  phus,  George  m.  toL  iiL  p.  849. 

Gk)vt.  of  Eng.  pp.  198,  199.    Cox,  Donne,  Corresp.  George  m.  vol.  i.  p. 

Inst  26a  Kniffhf  sHist  of  Eng.  yoL  282.    Heam,  Govt  of  Eng.  p.  195. 

vi.  pp.  140, 200.  '  See  om^  vol.  i  p.  49. 
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regard  to  certain  questions,  which  he  would  not  permit  to 
be  entertained.     Pitt's  supremacy  in  the  councils  of  his  | 
sovereign,  as  well  as  in  Parliament,  was  undisputed  by  ' 
his  colleagues,  and  continued  unimpaired  until  his  death.^ 
After  that  event,  and  during  the  existence  of  the  Gren- 
ville  ministry,  the  king  for  a  short  time,  in  1807,  renewed 
his  interference  with  the  policy  of  his   constitutional 
advisers,  threatening  them  with  the  opposition  of  his 
'friends'  in   Parliament,  if  they  continued  to  support 
Boman  Catholic  claims.  TBut  on  the  dismissal  of  this 
ministry  a  Tory  Cabinet  ^was  again  formed,  imder  Mr. 
Perceval,  to  which  the  king  gave  an  unquaUfied  supportX 
I  In  1812,  during  the  Regency,  an  attempt  was  made  to  Political 
form  a  ministry,  consisting  of  men  of  opposite  political  ^^**' 
principles,  who  were  invited  to  accept  office,  not  avowedly  >>u»hed 
as  a  coaUtion  government,  but  with  an  offer  to  the  Whig  ^^^^  ^ 
leaders  that  their  friends  should  be  allowed  a  majority  of 
one  in  the  Cabinet.     This  offer,  though  declared  at  the 
time  to  be  not  *  a  very  unusual  thing,'  was  declined  on 
the  plea  that  to  construct  a  cabinet  on  'a  system  of 
counter-action  was  inconsistent  with  the  prosecution  of 
any  uniforniand  beneficial  course  of  ppjicy.'*\ 

From  henceforth  this~was'  an  admitted  political  maxim, 
and  all  Cabinets  are  now  constructed  ^pon  some  basis  of 
political  union,  agreed  upon  by  the  members  composing 
the  same  when  they  accept  office  together^  ^  It  is  also 
distinctly  understood  that,  so  long  as  the  different  members 
of  a  Cabinet  continue  in  the  ministry,  they  are  jointly 
and  severally  responsible  for  each  other's  acts,  and  that 
any  attempt  to  separate  between  a  particular  minister 
and  the  rest  of  his  colleagues  in  such  matters  would  be 
unconstitutional  and  unfair.*  \  The  existing  usage  in  this 
respect  will  receive  a  ftdler  explanation  when  we  come 

'  Stapleton*8    Canning     and     his  1272.    And  see  Grey,   Pari.  Govt* 

Times,  p.  201.    ParL  Deb.  voL  zziii.  new  ed.  pp.  61-68.    Hearn,  Govt  of 

pp.  428, 460.  Enff.  p.  201.  Quarterly  Review,  vol. 

■  Lord  Palmerston,  Hans.  Beb.vol.  12^  p.  644. 
clxxiii  p.  1920 ;  IbkL  vol.  clxxvi.  p. 
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to  consider  the  duties  of  the  administration  in  connection 
with  Parliament 

(2)  The  pmctice  of  simultaneous  changes  of  the  whdle 
cabinet,  as  a  result  of  its  dependence  upon  the  appro- 
bation of  the  House  of  Commons. 
simiii-  This  practice,  like  that  to  which  our  attention  has  just 

^^^  been  directed,  was  unknown  upon  the  first  establishment 
formerly  of  parliamentary  govemment.V  During  the  reign  of  Wil- 
"""^  liam  in.  changes  in  the  ministry  were  always  gradual, 
and  were  occasioned  partly  by  the  personal  feelings  of  the 
king,  and  partly  by  considerations  of  the  relative  strength 
of  parties  in  ParliamentN  /  From  the  Eevolution  until  the 
reign  of  George  I.,  there  is  no  instance  of  the  simulta- 
neous (Msmissal  of  a  whdte  jninistry,  and  their  replacement 
by  anotEeiP^O'he  first  example  of  this  kind  occurs  in  the 
time  of  George  L,  who  immediately  upon  his  accession 
to  the  throne  effected  a  total  change  in  all  the  principal 
offices  of  state.  But  this  alteration  took  place  on  account 
of  personal  objections  entertained  by  the  king  to  the 
ministers  of  Queen  Anne,  not  because  of  prevailing  opi- 
nions in  Parliament.\ 
sirR.  (^The  first  instance  on  record  of  the  resignation  of  a 

apoe,  Pj.Jjjj^  Minister  in  deference  to  an  adverse  vote  of  the 
Souse  of  Commons,  was  that  of  Sir  Eobert  Walpole.*\ 
(The  career  of  this  statesman  is  remarkable,  as  he  affords 
in  his  own  person  the  first  example  of  elevation  to  the 
rank  of  first  minister  of  the  crown,  and  of  subsequent 
deprivation  of  office,  without  reference  to  the  personal 
wishes  of  the  sovereign,  but  through  the  influence  of  the 
dominant  party  in  the  House  of  Commons.  \ 

In  the  year  1721,  George  I.  being  the  reigning  mon- 
arch, and  Lord  Sunderland  his  first  minister,  the  Whig 
leaders,  who  had  a  large  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  exerted  their  influence  for  the  promotion  of 
Walpole,  who  held  a  subordinate  office  in  the  ministry, 


^  Oox;  Inst.  247, 251.  •  Und.  249. 
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to  be  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  in  place  of  Sunderland, 
who  was  obliged  to  resign,  owing  to  the  popular  odium 
against  him,  on  account  of  his  supposed  implication  in 
the   notorious  South  Sea  Bubble.     Sunderland  was  the 
king's  favourite  minister,  and  he  himself  was  no  party  to 
the  proposed  arrangement,  even  if  it  was  not  directly 
contrary  to  his  wishes.     Nevertheless,  although  through 
the  efforts  of  Walpole  he  had  been  acquitted  from  the 
charge  of  being  directly  concerned  in  this   stupendous 
fraud,  yet  public  opinion  compelled  him  to  resign  his 
post  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.     Walpole's  ascen-  seoomM 
dancy  in  the  House  of  Commons  pointed  him  out  as  the  ^biater 
most  capable  man  to  succeed  to  this  office,  and  thus  he 
became  Prime  Minister.*    His  career  in  this  capacity  was, 
as  we  have  seen,'  extremely  successful.     He  soon  con- 
trived to  ingratiate  himself  with  George  I.  and  to  enjoy 
the  confidence  of  that  monarch,  and  of  his  successor,  for 
nearly  twenty  years.  During  the  same  period  he  managed 
to  retain  his  ascendancy  in  the   House  of  Commons. 
At  length  the  tide  of  popularity  turned  against  him,  and 
in  1741  it  became  evident  that  his  downfall  was  at  hand. 
On  February  13,  1741,  addresses  for  the  removal  of 
Sir  Eobert  Walpole  from  the  king's  presence  and  counsels 
for  ever,  were  proposed  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
The  mover  of  the  address   in   the  House  of  Commons 
attributed  to  Walpole  entire  responsibility  for  the  mis- 
government  of  the  country,  because  he  had  *  grasped  in 
his  own  hands  every  branch  of  government ;  had  attained 
the  sole  direction  of  affairs,  monopohaed  all  the  favours 
of  the  crown  ;  compassed  the  disposal  of  all  places,  pen- 
sions, titles  and  rewards,'^truly  a  sciircely  exaggerated 
description  of  the  almost  despotic  power  of  a  constitu- 
tional Premier.  \^  The  line  of  defence  adopted  by  Walpole 
was  lingular;  and  quite  inconsistent  with  the  modern 


*Coxe,  Memoirs  of  Walpole,  vol.    lars  in  regard  to  Walpole's  character 
i.  cli8.  21,  22.  and  methods  of  administration,  poaif 

« ilii^,  p.  107.  See  further  partiou-    pp.  120-125 
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doctrine  of  the  right  of  Parliament  to  control  the  fate  of 
the  king's  ministers.  He  vindicated  his  conduct  in  office, 
accepting  the  full  measure  of  his  responsibility  which 
had  been  imputed  to  him,  but  declared  that  ^  an  address 
to  his  majesty  to  remove  one  of  his  servants,  without  so 
much  as  alleging  any  particular  crime  against  him,  was 
one  of  the  greatest  encroachments  that  was  ever  made 
upon  the  prerogative  of  the  crown ; '  and  he  called  *  upon 
all  who  respected  the  constitution,  and  the  rights  of  the 
crown,  to  resist  the  motion.'  His  speech  produced  a 
strong  effect,  and  the  motion  was  negatived  by  a  large 
majority.  A  similar  result  attended  the  motion  in  the 
House  of  Lords.'  Soon  after  this.  Parliament  was  dis- 
solved, it  having  reached  the  natural  term  of  its  existence. 
When  the  new  Parliament  met,  it  was  speedily  apparent 
that  Walpole's  popularity  was  gone.  After  a  defeat  on 
the  Chippenham  election  petition,  on  January  28, 1742, 
he  took  the  advice  of  his  friends,  and,  with  great  reluc- 
tance, resigned  his  office/  Thus  the  end  of  his  political 
career,  as  well  as  its  beginning,  must  be  wholly  ascribed 
to  the  great  and  increasing  influence  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 
Waipoie  Walpole's  resignation,  however,  was  not  accompanied 
irat^t  hie  ^y  *^^*  ^^  *^®  whole  of  his  colleagues  ;1  the  soUdarity  of 
ooUeaguefl.  the  ministry,  and  its  dependence  upon  the  continuance 
in  office  of  its  recognised  head,  not  having  been  as  yet 
established.  \0n  the  contrary,  the  king  (George  11.)  sent 
a  message  to  Pulteney,  who  had  been  commissioned  to 
form  a  new  ministry/ expressing  a  hope  that  he  would 
^  not  distress  the  gov^ment  by  making  too  many  changes 
in  the  midst  of  a  session.N  \^To  this  Pulteney  replied,  that 
he  did  not  insist  on  a  total  change,  provided  the  principal 
officers  in  the  Cabinet,  and  ^  the  main  forts  of  the 
government,'  were  delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  party. 
These  terms  were  accordingly  agreed  upon.^ 

'  Mahon,  Hist,  of  England,  Ui.  101-       '  Ibid.  154. 
112.  ^  Ihid.  166. 
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The  advent  of  Lord  Eockingham's  ministry  to  power, 
in  1782,  is  noticeable  as  being  the  first  instance  of  the 
simultaneous  change   of  the   whole   administration,  in 
deference  altogether  to   the   opinions  of  the  House  of 
Commons.     The  ministry  of  Lord  North,  after  an  exist-  lo^ 
ence  of  twelve  years,  began  to  be  regarded  with  disfavour  N?rth> 
in  that  House.     A  direct  vote  of  want  of  confidence  had  ™^"^ 
indeed  been  negatived,  but  only  by  a  majority  of  nine. 
A  similar  motion  was  about  to  be  offered,  when  it  was 
evident   that  the   defeat  of  the  ministry  could  not  be 
averted.    The  king  himself  was  strongly  averse  to  change, 
but  Lord  North  managed  to  convince  him  that  it  was 
unavoidable.     Accordingly,  on  March  20,  1782,  the  very 
day  when  the  new  motion,  to  declare  that  the  House  had 
lost  confidence  in  his  majesty's  advisers,  was  to  be  brought 
forward.  Lord  North  was  commissioned  to  inform  the 
House  that  his  administration  was  at  an  end.*    Seven  days 
afterwards  the  king  wrote  to  Lord  North,  *  At  length  the 
fatal  day  is  come,  which  the  misfortunes  of  the  times, 
and  the  sudden  change  of  sentiments  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  have  driven  me  to,  of  changing  my  ministers, 
and  a  more  general  removal  of  other  persons,  than  I 
believe  was  ever  known  before.'  flExcepting  that  Lord 
Thurlow  still  remained  as  *the  king's  chancellor,'^  the  together, 
change  of  administration  was  total,  a  thing  heretofore 
unprecedented.''  \ 

*  MAhon,  Hist,  of  Eng.  yii.  205-208.  office  b^  an  individual  minister  during 
J  Thurlow  was  first  appointed  Lord  successive  changes  of  government,  is 
Chancellor  in  June,  1778,  in  Lord  found  in  the  case  of  the  late  Lord 
North*8  administration.  He  con-  Palmerston,  who  was  first  appointed 
tinued  to  hold  the  office  during  the  Secretaiy  at  War  in  1809,  and  con- 
subsequent  administrations  of  Lord  tinued  to  fiU  that  office,  without  in- 
Rockingham  and  L^d  Shelbume.  termission,  until  1828.  He  was 
During  the  Coalition  Ministry,  from  afterwards  appointed  Foreign  Secre- 
April  to  December,  1783,  the  Great  tary,  in  November  1830,  which  office 
Seal  was  in  oommission.  But  on  Mr.  he  held  until  1841,  with  the  excep- 
Pitt's  aprfpintment  to  office,  in  De-  tion  of  the  brief  interval  of  the  Peel 
oember,  1/83,  Lord  Thurlow  resumed  ministry,  in  1834-5.  In  his  subse- 
the  Great  Seal,  and  retained  it  until  auent  career,  he  invariably  followed 
his  dismissal,  in  Januair,  1793.  (JEd.  the  fortunes  of  his  party. 
Jiev.  vol.  dii.  p.  83-^.)  Another  ^  Knight's  Hist  of  Eng.  vol.  vi.  p. 
striking  example  of  the  retention  of  435.    Uox,  Inst.  Eng.  Govt.  251. 
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1  Thenceforward,  the  existence  of  a  ministry  has  always 
depended  upon  its  ability  to  retain  the  goodwill  or  con- 
fidence of  Parliament,  and  when  a  change  of  ministry 
has  occurred,  it  has  invariably  been  simultaneous  and 
complete.  If  any  individual  ministers  have  remained  in 
office,  upon  the  formal  retirement  of  a  Cabinet,  they  have 
been  obliged  to  make  a  fresh  agreement  with  the  incoming 
Premier,  ere  they  could  form  part  of  the  new  administra- 
tion. The  precise  circumstances  under  which  resignations 
of  oflBce  become  constitutionally  necessary,  will  be  here- 
after considered 

(3).  The  origin  and  development  of  the  office  of  Prime 
Minister. 

Our  remarks  on  this  head  will  be  suitably  prefaced  by 
a  brief  description  of  the  interior  condition  of  the 
Cabinet  Council  at  the  precise  stage  in  its  history  at 
which  we  have  now  arrived. 

VAt  the  period  of  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover, 
parliamentary  government  may  be  considered  as  fully 
established  J  \  tt  had  been  accepted,  both  by  the  crown 
and  by  the  people,  as  the  pohty  best  adapted  for  insuring 
harmonious  action  between  the  executive  and  legislative 
authorities  ;\and  as  afibrding  the  freest  scope  for  freedom 
of  opinion  combined  with  an  intelligent  regard  for  the 
maintenance  of  monarchical  principles.  V^evierthdees,  the 
new  system  was  still  in  its  infancy,  and  it  exhibited  all 
the  marks  of  immaturity.  \  (The  Cabinet  itself  was  fre- 
quently the  scene  of  internal  dissensions,  which  naturally 
tended  to  weaken  its  influence  very  materially  ;  and 
until  this  grave  defect  could  be  overcome,  it  was  im- 
possible that  its  legitimate  authority  could  be  properly 
exercised  or  appreciated,  x  Incidental  notices,  scattered 
through  contemporaneous  writings,  sufficiently  betoken 
how  far  the  Cabinet  Council  was  at  this  time  from  being 
recognised  as  a  distinct  institution,  with  definite  rules  of 
practice  and  acknowledged  responsibiUties. 


1  HaUam^  Const.  Hist.  iii.  S90. 
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From  the  jfirst  introduction  of  an  interior,  or  *  Cabinet' 
Council,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  until  the  time  of 
Queen  Anne,  all  deliberations  therein  upon  affairs  of  state  DeHbera- 
were  conducted  in  the  presence  of  the  sovereign."  No  J^<^o?*" 
doubt,  during  the  frequent  absences  from  the  kingdom  of  ^^?  «>^o- 
William  HE.,  the  ministers  of  the  crown  were  permitted  to  "*^* 
meet  and  confer  together  on  political  questions,  in  an  in- 
formal way.  But  the  right  of  the  king  to  be  present  at 
all  such  consultations  was  never  disputed.  It  was  Queen 
Anne's  regular  practice  to  preside  at  weekly  Cabinet  Coun- 
cils, at  which  all  public  business,  foreign  and  domestic,  was 
debated  and  determined  upon.**  It  was  only  upon  the 
accession  of  George  I.,  who  was  incapable  of  speaking 
our  language,  that  it  became  customary  for  mbiisters  to 
hold  Cabinet  meetings  by  themselves^  and  to  communi- 
cate the  result  of  their  discussions  to  the  king  by  means 
of  a  leading  member  of  the  Cabinet,  or  some  particular 
minister,  whose  department  might  be  affected  by  the 
matter  in  hand.**  \  By  the  end  of  George  11. 's  reign,  it 
had  become  '  unusual'  for  the  sovereign  to  be  present  at 
consultations  of  the  Cabinet.  But  we  find  an  instance  of 
the  practice  soon  after  the  accession  of  George  III.'  Since 
that  period,  however,  the  absence  of  the  sovereign  from 
Cabinet  Councils  may  be  considered  as  having  been  per- 
manently engrafted  into  our  constitution."*  \ 

(^Meanwhile,  ministers  had  gradually  acquired  the  habit  Private 
of  meeting  together,  at  stated  intervals,  usually  at  the  ^cefbe- 
house   of  the  principal  minister,  to  hold  private  confe-  t^««n  ^' 
rences  upon  state  affairs.  \  Thus,  in  Queen  Anne's  reign 
Dean  Swift  mentions  that  Mr.  Harley,  then  the  head  of 
the  administration,  used  to  invite  four  or  five  of  the 
leading  ministers  to  dine  with  him  every  Saturday,  and 
*  after  dinner,  they  used  to  discourse  and  settle  matters 

"  See  ante,  pp.  66,  67.  Harria,  Life  of  Hardwicke,  vol.  iii. 

^  Campbell,  Chancellors,  vol.  iv.    p.  231. 
p.  287.  •»  Campbell,  Chancellors,  vol,  iiu 

« ilallam,  vol.  iii.  p.  388.  p.  191,  n,    Hearn,  Govt,  of  Eng:. 

p  Waldegiave's    Memoirs,   p.  66.     p.  190.  \ 
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of  great  importance.'  These  meetings  were  not,  however, 
always  strictly  confined  to  members  of  the  administration, 
for  the  dean  himself  was  frequently  invited  to  join  them.** 
In  the  reign  of  George  II.  it  would  appear  from  Lord 
Hervey  that  the  Cabinet  meetings  were  held  irregularly, 
and  at  no  fixed  times.  Walpole,  when  first  minister  (1721— 
1742)^met  the  whole  Cabinet  as  seldom  as  possible^  but 
often  invited  two  or  three  of  his  colleagues  to  dinner,  to 
talk  over  matters  of  business,  and  assist  him  in  shaping 
his  intended  policy,  the  which  for  the  most  part  he  kept 
in  his  own  hands.'  And  afterwards,  during  the  Grenville 
administration  (1763-65),  weekly  '  Cabinet  dinners'  were 
again  resorted  to,  as  afibrding  a  convenient  opportunity 
for  mutual  concert  amongst  ministers.  ^These  convivial 
assembhes  were  ordinarily  attended  only  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  President  of  the  Council,  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  two  Secretaries  of  State.\  But 
when  important  matters  were  to  be  discussed,  requiring 
the  advice  of  other  ministers,  having  special  acquaintance 
with  the  particular  subject,  or  ability  to  give  counsel 
thereupon,  such  were  invited  to  be  present.' 
Ministen  ( As  regards  the  individuals  who,  at  this  time,  were 
i^^r***  usually  included  in  the  Cabinet,  and  their  relative  weight 
Cabinet,  and  importance  therein,  we  have  no  very  precise  informa- 
tion, although  incidental  notices  in  contemporary  writers 
furnish  some  curious  particulars.  Thus,  William  III.  is 
said  to  have  appointed  the  Marquis  of  Normanby,  as  a , 
mark  of  favour  and  distinction,  to  a  seat  in  the  *  Cabinet 
Council,'  and  yet  to  have  *  never  consulted'  him  ;  and  Sir 
John  Trenchard,  who  was  Secretary  of  State  fix)m  1692 
to  1695,  *  though  he  bore  the  title  and  drew  the  salary,' 
'  was  not  trusted  with  any  of  the  graver  secrets  of  state,' 
and  was  *httle  more  than  a  superintendent  of  police.'* 
Marlborough   was  a  member  of  the  first    Cabinet  of 

^  Campbell,  CfaanceUora,  vol.   iv.  *  Massey,  Reign  of  Geo.  m.  vol.  i. 

p.  450,  n.  pp.  277, 328. 

'  Ibid,  pp.  e07, 608.  Lord  Henrey's  *  Macaulay,  vol.  ir.  pp.  873,  806. 

Memoirs,  oy  Croker,  yol.  ii.  p.  561.  Haydn,  Book  of  Dignitaes,  p.  172. 
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George  L,  holding  at  the  same  time  the  office  of  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and  yet  he  was  *  scarcely  ever  invited  to 
the  Cabinet,  of  which  he  nominally  formed  a  part,  and 
was  confined  to  the  most  ordinary  routine  of  his  official 
functions,'  being  unable  to  *  obtain  even  a  lieutenancy  for 
a  friend.'"^  \fn  the  reign  of  George  IL  we  learn  that  the 
great  officers  of  the  household, — eg.,  the  Lord  Steward, 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  and  the 
Groom  of  the  Stole,  together  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, — ^were 
always  included  in  what  was  called  the  Cabinet, — but  interior 
that  there  was  an  *  interior  Council,'  consisting  of  Walpole,  ^^*^ 
who  was  virtually  Prime  Minister,  the  Chancellor,  and 
the  two  Secretaries  of  State,  who  in  the  first  instance 
consulted  together  on  the  more  confidential  points/\(lt 
does  not  appear  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
an  officer  who  is  now  of  the  first  importance  in  every 
administration,  was  usually  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  at 
this  time.\HyTien  Mr.  Dowdeswell  accepted  this  office, 
in  1765,  we  find  a  doubt  expressed  in  contemporary 
correspondence,  whether  he  would  have  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet  Council.'' 

During  the  Grenville  administration,  in  1764,  we  learn 
that  it  was  considered  *  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  open  the  subject  on  which  the  [Cabinet]  Council 
m^ ;  to  deliver  his  own  opinion,  and  then  ask  that  of 
other  lords. '^KAnd  at  this  time  a  Secretary  of  State 


"  Mahaiiy  Hut.  of  £ng.  i.  168.  stated  in  the  tert  are  further  corrobo- 
*  Lord  Hervey^sMemoirsof  George  rated  by  the  papers  of  Lord  Chan- 
II.  edited  by  Croker,  ii.  551,  n.  The  cellor  Hardwicko;  who  occupied  a 
testimony  of  Lord  Hervey  on  this  Teiy  conspicuous  position  as  a  minis- 
point  may  be  relied  upon,  as  he  him-  ter  in  this  reign.  These  papers 
self  held  the  office  of  Privy  Seal,  prove,  moreover,  that  the  then  Arch- 
with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  He  mshop  of  Canterbury  took  a  veiy 
fayoois  us  with  some  amusing  active  part  lpLfK)litic8,  as  a  member  of 
minutes  of  discussion  in  the  Cabinet  the  Caoinet.  Harris,  Life  of  Hard- 
in 1740,  which  besides  graver  mat-  wicke,  i.  883;  ii.  Ill,  415 ;  iii.  458. 
ten,  chronicle  the  jokes  and  wit-  ^  Memoir  of  Dowdeswell,  in  Caven- 
tieisms  of  the  nome  Councillors,  dish  Debates,  i.  576. 
{Ibidi    pp.    553-571.)      The    facta  '  Grenville  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  515. 
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was  the  official  medium  for  communicating  minutes  of 
the  Cabinet  to  the  king.'^  I 
Gradations  /  So  lately  as  in  1782,  under  the  Shelbume  administra- 
CaSnet.  "^^»  there  appear  to  have  been  different  gradations  of 
power  within  the  Cabinet.  They  were  thus  quaintly 
described  by  the  Earl  of  Shelbume  himself,  in  conversa- 
tion with  the  famous  Jeremy  Bentham.  First,  the  Cabinet 
simply,  including  those  who  were  admitted  to  that 
honourable  Board,  but  without  possessing  substantial 
authority.  Next,  the  Cabinet  with  the  circulation^  that  is, 
with  the  privilege  of  a  key  to  the  Cabinet  boxes,  wherein 
the  foreign  despatches  and  other  papers  are  sent  round 
for  the  perusal  of  ministers  ;  and  highest  of  all,  the 
Cabinet  with  the  circulation  and  the  Post  Office,  in  other 
words,  the  power  of  ordering  the  letters  of  individuals  to 
be  opened  at  the  Post  Office,  a  right  which  technically 
belongs  only  to  a  Secretary  of  State,  and  would  naturally 
be  limited  to  the  personages  of  the  greatest  weight  and 
influence  in  the  administration.*  \ 
^  From  all  these  particulars  it  is  evident  that  the  Cabinet 
was,  during  this  period,  in  a  transition  state,  and  was  very 
far  from  exhibiting  the  homogeneity  it  now  presents.  /  In 
fact,  for  the  first  century  after  the  Eevolution,  very  httle 
of  the  order  and  subordination  which  has  been  since 
established  throughout  the  administration,  from  the 
Govern-  highest  to  the  lowest  offices,  was  in  existence.\l  Govern- 
deMrt?^  ment  was  principally  carried  on  by  means  of  the  separate 
ments.  departments  of  state,  each  independent  of  the  other, 
and  subject  only  to  the  general  superintendence  of  the 
crown."  "^vNo  provision  was  made  for  regular  concert 
between  ihe  ministers ;  nor  was  it  even  necessary  that 
the  head  of  a  department  should  inform  his  colleagues, 
either  individually  or  collectively,  of  the  measures  he 

\  y  Grenyille  Papers,  vol.  iii.  p.  16,  ».        ■  Bentbam's  Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  218, 

'  Previous  to  1721,  the  mua  authority  ».    And  see  mite,  vol.  i.  p.  272. 
had  often  been  vested  in  a  Secretary        *  Macaulaj,  Hist  of  £jig.  voL  iii. 

of  State.*  \  Mahon^  Hist,  of  Eng.  vol.  p.  14. 
iii.  p.  237. 
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propose  to  take.  fThe  consequence  was  that  differences 
of  opinion  between  members  of  the  administration,  which 
should  have  been  accommodated  in  the  doset,  were  often 
disclosed  for  the  first  time  in  the  presence  of  Parliament. 
Periodical  Cabinet  Councils,  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating 
UDon  affairs  of  state,  were  unknown.  \ 

\The  defective  conditioner  the  Cabinet,  during  this  Lack  of  a 
period,  is  chiefly  attributable  to  the  fact  that,  as  a  general  ^eSdL™* 
rule,  it  did  not  recognise|the  supremacy  of  any  common 
chie£\^o  doubt  it  has  always  happened  that  men  of 
strong  character,  and  gifted  with  the  capacity  for  rule, 
have  taken  the  lead  amongst  their  fellows.  ^Thus,  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  presently  to  notice.  Sir  Bobert  Wal- 
pole,  who  was  chief  minister  under  the  first  two  Georges, 
was  able  during  the  greater  part  of  his  long  administra- 
tion, to  keep  his  colleagues  completely  in  check.  His 
extraordinary  ability,  and  unrivalled  parliamentary  in- 
fiuence,  naturally  gave  him  a  controlling  power  in  the 
Cabinet  But  his  was  an  exceptional  case./  It  was 
not  until  the  accession  to  oflice  of  the  younger  Pitt,  in 
1783,  that  the  paramount  authority  of  a  Prime  Minister 
over  his  associates  in  the  government  was  unreservedly 
confessed.  ^ 

Great  as  have  been  the  changes,  since  the  Bevolution,  Early 
in  the  authority  of  the  Cabinet  Council  as  a  body,  the  "f  a^^ri^e 
altered  position  of  the  first  minister  has  been  peculiarly  Minister. 
remark^le.  (From  a  very  early  period  of  English  history 
we  Hnomention  made  of  a  fimctionary  of  this  description. 
But  there  is  an  obvious  distinction  between  the  Prime 
Minister  of  a  monarch  under  prerogative  government,  and  ' 
the  Premier  of  a  modem  Cabinet^    The  one  was  simply 
known  as  the  king's  favourite,  whose  rise  and  fall  depended 
solely  upon  his  retaining  the  goodwill  of  his  royal  master, 
while  the  other  is  the  acknowledged  head  of  a  responsible 
administration,  whose  tenure  of  office  mainly  depends 
upon  his  ability  to  obtain  parliamentary  support.     Bear- 
ing in  mind  this  distinction,  we  have  a  clue  to  the  variation 
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which  has  taken  place  in  public  opinion  with  regard  to 
this  office. 

(We  are  told  by  Clarendon  that  nothing  was  so  hateful 
to  Englishmen,  in  his  day,  as  a  Prime  MinisteA  They 
would  rather,  he  said,  be  subject  to  a  usurper,  like  Oliver 
Cromwell,  who  was  first  magistrate  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name,  than  to  a  legitimate  king  who  referred  them  to  a 
Grand  Vizier.**\  During  the  reign  of  William  ITL  there 
was  usually  \a  *  chief  adviser  of  the  crowUj'N  on  matters 
relating  to  the  internal  administration,  and  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament ;  but  this  function- 
ary  was  not  necessarily  the  first  minister  virtute  officii. 
The  king  himself  was  the  actual  head  of  his  own  ministries, 
and  the  sole  bond  of  union  amongst  the  members  com- 
posing the  same.*^  t  So  recently  as  1741,  we  find  Sir  Eobert 
Walpole  resenting  the  title  of  prime  minister  as  an  impu- 
tation.* And  yet  it  was  in  his  person,  though  not  until 
he  had  been  for  a  considerable  time  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  that  this  office  first  b^an  to  assume  importance.  \ 
Sir  R.  Walpole  was  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  from  1715  to 

M  FiS^t**  1717,  and  afterwards  from  1721  to  1742.  It  was  under  his 
Ministep.  administration  that  the  government  of  this  country  b^an 
to  be  conducted  with  direct  reference  to  the  prevailing 
opinions  in  Parliament.  ffl[e  was  the  first  Prime  Minister 
who  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons Jij6,nd  by  his  extraordi- 
nary sagacity  as  a  parliamentary  leader,  he  contrived  to 
concihate  the  favour  of  that  powerful  assembly  for  his 
measures,  without  derogating  from  its  great  and  increasing 
influence  in  pubhcaffairs.^^e  was  also  the  first  to  intro- 
duce a  proper  subcrdination  amongst  the  servants  of  the 
crown  in  Parliament  in  support  of  the  policy  of  the  go- 
vernment, and,  in  several  minor  points,  the  features  of  our 
modem  political  system  began  to  show  themselves  during 
his  career.' 


*  See  Macaulay,  Hist,  of  England,        *  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xi.  p.  1287,  n. 
vol.  iii.  p.J^3.  ^  •  MRcaulay*6  Biograpnies,  p.  281. 

"  See   Heam,    Govt  of  £Dff.  p. 
443.  ■ '     — 


«  See  Ibid,  pp.  13,  638,  vol.  iv.  p.        '  S 
13.  AntCf  vol.  1.  p.  44;  vol.  ii.  p.  87.    206. 
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Walpole's  love  of  power  was  such  as  to  occasion  the 
remark  that  he  would  tolerate  *none  but  mutes  in  his 
Cabinet.'*  But  he  wielded  his  power  with  such  tact,  tem- 
per, and  administrative  capacity,  that  when  his  supremacy- 
was  fairly  established,  he  did  more  to  produce  a  good  un- 
derstanding between  the  crown  and  Parhament,  and  to 
render  the  executive  government  efficient,  than  any  man 
in  England,  since  William  HI.''  Secure  in  the  possession 
of  the  king's  favour,  his  prudence,  steadiness,  and  vigi- 
lance, joined  to  a  remarkable  moderation  in  his  character 
and  politics,  preserved  the  crown  to  the  house  of  Hanover, 
and  with  it  their  laws  and  hberties  to  his  countr3nnen.' 

Lord  Campbell  describes  Walpole  as  having  been  pro-  As  a  party 
bably  the  most  dexterous  party  leader  we  have  ever  had —  ^"^®'* 
equally  skilled  to  win  royal  favour,  to  govern  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  to  influence  or  be  influenced  by  public 
opinion.  He  likewise  well  understood  the  material  in- 
terests of  the  country,  and,  so  far  as  was  consistent  with 
his  own  retention  of  power,  he  was  desirous  of  promoting 
themJ  He  was  just  the  man  for  the  times,  which  called 
for  a  statesman  of  peculiar  discretion  and  common  sense 
to  conduct  the  nation  safely  over  the  critical  period  of  the 
establishment  of  a  new  dynasty,  and  the  consolidation  of 
a  new  political  system.  In  proof  of  this  we  may  be  ex- 
cused for  quoting  Carlyle's  quaint  remarks  upon  Walpole, 
though  they  are  neither  flattering  nor  altogether  just. 
Incidentally  referring  to  him,  in  his  Life  of  Frederick  of 
Prussia,  he  says :  '  For  above  ten  years,  for  almost  twenty 
years,  virtually  and  through  others,  he  has  what  they  call 
"  governed  "  England  ;  that  is  to  say,  has  adjusted  the  con- 
flicting parliamentary  chaos  into  counterpoise,  by  what 
methods  he  had;  and  allowed  England,  with  Walpole 

'  Mahoiiy  'HisL  of  Eng.  toL  iii.  Blackwood's    Magazine    for    April, 

p.  235.    And  see  76ia.  vol.  i.  p.  801.  1868. 

**  See  Governor  PownaU's  essaj,        '  Burke's  appeal  from  the  new  to 

quoted  in  Coxe's  Walpole,  vol.  iii.  p.  the  old  WhigA,  p.  63. 
617.    And  a  clever  sketch  of  the        •^CamphelTs   Chancellors,  vol.  v. 

character  and  carei)r  of  Walpole,  in  p.  95,  ii. 
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Walpole's 
methods 
of  govern- 
ment. 


atop,  to  jumble  whither  it  would  and  could.     Of  crooked 
things  made  straight  by  Walpole,  of  heroic  performances 
or  intention,  legislative  or  administrative,  by  Walpole, 
nobody  ever  heard ;    never  of  the  least  hand-breadth 
gained  from  the  Night-Eealm  in  England,  on  Walpole's 
part :  enough  if  he  could  manage  to  keep  the  Parish  Con- 
stable walking,  and  himself  afloat  atop.'  .  .  •  '  This  task 
Walpole  did — in  a  sturdy,  deep-bellied,  long-headed,  John 
Bull  fashion,  not  unworthy  of  recognition.'     *  He  had 
one  rule,  that  stood  in  place  of  many :  To  keep  out  of 
every  business  which  it  was  possible  for  human  wisdom  to 
stave  aside.     "What  good  will  you  get  of  going  into 
that?     Parliamentary  criticism,  argument,  and  bothera- 
tion 1     Leave  well  alone.     And  even  leave  ill  alone  :  are 
you  the  tradesman  to  tinker  leaky  vessels  in  England? 
You  will  not  want  for  work.     Mind  your  pudding,  and 
say  little ! "    At  home  and  abroad,  that  was  the  safe  secret.' 
'  In  this  manner,  Walpole,  by  solid  John  Bull  faculty  (and 
methods  of  his  own),  had  balanced  the  parliamentary 
swaggings  and  clashings,  for  a  great  while  ;  and  England 
had  jumbled  whither  it  could,  always  in  a  stupid,  but  also 
in  a  peaceable  manner.'^ 

Walpole's  '  methods '  of  carrying  on  the  king's  govern- 
ment, we  learn  from  the  private  journal  of  a  colleague  in 
office.  It  seems  that  Sir  Eobert  as  seldom  as  possible 
called  meetings  of  the  whole  Cabinet ;  but  his  favourite 
mode  of  preparing  business  was  to  invite  two  or  three 
more  immediately  connected  with  the  department  to  which 
the  subject  belonged,  or  whose  opinion  he  particularly 
valued,  to  dine  with  him  ;  and  after  the  most  unrestrained 
conversation  with  them,  he  settled  what  was  fit  to  be 
done.  Thus,  he  would  invite  the  two  Tory  law  lords, 
Harcourt  and  Trevor,  to  meet  the  Chancellor,  that  he  might 
consider  with  them  respecting  reforms  of  the  Court  of 


^  Carlyle*8  Frederick  the  Great,  hazardous  or  difficult  question  was 
Tol.  iii.  pp.  873, 374.  This  reminds  propounded  by  his  colleagues,  used 
ua  of  Ijord  Melbourne  who  when  any    to  say  *  Can't  you  let  it  alone  ?' 
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Chancery.  It  would  appear  that  during  the  whole  course 
of  his  administration,  he  rarely  consulted  with  his  col^ 
leagues  in  regard  to  the  general  policy  of  the  government, 
but  usually  confined  his  conferences  with  them  to  the 
discussion  of  measures  concerning  their  own  particular 
departments.* 

Much  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  corruption  dis-  HisaUeged 
played  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  his  dealings  with  Par-  tf™^ 
liament.  But  the  charges  against  him  on  this  score  were 
greatly  exaggerated ;"  and  although  bribery  practices  are 
undoubtedly  a  crying  evil,  they  were  not  peculiar  to  his 
age.  The  Parliaments  that  preceded  the  Revolution 
were  notoriously  open  to  the  influence  of  bribery,  and 
more  or  less,  in  one  form  or  another,  it  would  seem  that 
this  vice  is  well-nigh  inseparable  from  popular  institutions." 
A  keener  sense  of  personal  honour,  and  a  higher  tone  of 
public  morality  has,  in  our  own  day,  freed  our  legislative 
halls  from  this  degrading  offence,  but  the  reproach  still 
rests  upon  the  constituencies,  and  it  is  one  that  must  be 
equally  shared  by  the  electors  and  the  elected  until  cor- 
ruption shall  be  happily  purged  out  from  every  part  of 
our  poUtical  system.^ 

At  last,  after  a  protracted  period  of  almost  absolute  His  down- 
sway,  Walpole's  supremacy  in  Parliament  came  to  an  end. 
On  February  13,  1741,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  House 
of  Lords  for  an  address  to  the  king,  praying  him  *  to  dis- 
miss Sir  Robert  Walpole  from  his  presence  and  councils 
for  ever.'  In  this  debate  it  was  vaguely  asserted  that 
Walpole  had  made  himself  for  the  past  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  'sole  minister.'  But  this  accusation  was  combated 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor  (Hardwicke),  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  an  impeachment  of  the  king's  impartiality  to 

^  Campbell^  Chancellors,    toI.  iv.  Eng.  vol.  iii.  p.  641,  et  seq.    Maj, 

pp.  007,  608.  Const.  Hist.  vol.  i.  ch.  vi. 

■  Mahon,  Hist,  of  Eng.  vol.  i.  p.        "  See  Brougham,  Brit.  Const,  pp. 

402.  61,  62,  and  Mr.  Disraeli's  observa- 

^  For  an  account  of  the  rise  and  lions  on  the  causes  and  consequences 

progress  of  parliamentarv  corruption  of  bribery.    Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxxvii. 

m  England,  see  Macaulay,  Hist  of  p.  1324. 
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suppose  that  he  could  permit  any  man,  or  minister,  solely 
to  engross  his  ear.  And  he  added, '  it  is  very  well  known 
that  this  minister's  recommendation  does  not  always  suc- 
ceed, nor  does  his  opinion  always  prevail  in  Council ;  for 
a  candidate  has  often  been  preferred  in  opposition  to  the 
candidate  recommended  by  him,  and  many  things  have 
been  resolved  on  in  Council  contrary  to  his  sentiments 
and  advice."*  The  motion  was  n^atived  by  a  large  ma- 
jority. A  prot^t  was  afterwards  entered  on  the  journals, 
signed  by  thirty-one  peers,  who  declared  their  conviction 
^  that  a  sole,  or  even  a  first  minister,  is  an  officer  unknown 
to  the  law  of  Britain,  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  of 
this  country,  and  destructive  of  liberty  in  any  government 
whatsoever ; '  and  that  ^  it  plainly  appearing  to  us  that  Sir 
Eobert  Walpole  has  for  many  years  acted  as  such,  by 
taking  upon  himself  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  direction  of 
affairs,  in  the  different  branches  of  the  administration,  we 
could  not  but  esteem  it  to  be  our  indispensable  duty,  to 
offer  our  most  humble  advice  to  his  majesty  for  the  re- 
moval of  a  minister  so  dangerous  to  the  king  and  the  king- 
doms.' The  protest  proceeded  to  allege  various  instances 
wherein  Sir  Eobert  Walpole  had  '  grossly  abused  the  ex- 
orbitant power  which  he  illegally  possessed  himself  of.'** 

Simultaneously  with  the  motion  in  the  Lords  for  the 
removal  of  Sir  Eobert  Walpole,  a  similar  motion  was 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  after  a  long  debate 
it  was  n^atived  by  a  vote  of  290  to  106.'  Nevertheless, 
the  debates  were  instrumental  in  weakening  the  power  of 
the  great  minister  out  of  doors.  A  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment  ensued ;  the  elections  went  against  Walpole,]  and 
after  defeats  in  the  new  House  of  Commons  on  certain 
election  questions,  which  were  then  considered  as  legiti- 
mate opportunities  for  a  trial  of  party  strength\the  veteran 
statesman  resigned  all  his  offices,  &nd  retired  to  the  House 


pParl.  Hiflt   vol.  xi.  pp.    1083,        «  J6«.  p.  1216. 
1126.  '  Ibid,  p.  1303. 
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of  Lords,  with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Orford.'  j  /in  attempt 
was  afterwards  made  to  procure  Walpole's  impeachment, 
but  it  signally  foiled.*  \  Since  then  there  has  been  no 
instance  of  an  endeavour  to  proceed  by  impeachment 
against  a  minister  of  the  crown  for  political  offences  not 
affecting  his  personal  character. 

After  Walpole's  retirement,  in  1742,  several  years  incapable 
elapsed  before  there  was  any  first  minister  who  exercised  p"°"®^ 
more  than  a  nominal  control  over  his  colleagues.  The 
government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Whigs,  and  the  Whig 
party  of  that  day  '  displayed  little  ability  for  office,  and 
much  for  division  and  intrigue."*  Wilmington,  Pelham, 
and  Newcastle  were  successively  First  Lords  of  the  Trea- 
sury, but  they  were  all  statesmen  of  an  inferior  order,  and 
the  Cabinets  over  which  they  presided  were  weakened  by 
intestine  divisions,  and  struggles  for  the  mastery."" 

In  1744,  however,  under  the  Pelham  administration,  Ministerial 
there  occurred  the  first  noticeable  instance  of  a  leading  ^*»««'^»o'« 
and  important  member  of  the  Cabinet  being  obliged  to 
resign,  because  of  political  differences  between  himself 
and  a  majority  of  his  colleagues.  Lord  Granville  (pre- 
viously known  as  Lord  Carteret),  one  of  the  Secretaries 
of  State,  and  a  favourite  at  court,  jealous  of  the  supre- 
macy of  Pelham,  endeavoured  to  lead  a  party  in  the  Ca- 
binet against  him.  But  after  being  repeatedly  repulsed, 
he  declared  that  he  could  no  longer  submit  to  be  out-voted 
and  overruled  on  every  point.  Then,  addressing  the 
Pelhams,  he  said,  '  If  you  will  take  the  government  you 
may ;  if  you  cannot  or  will  not,  there  must  be  some  direc- 
tion, and  I  will  do  it.'  At  length  matters  came  to  a  crisis, 
when  the  king,  who  was  inclined  to  side  with  Lord  Gran- 
ville, appealed  to  Lord  Orford  for  advice  and  assistance. 
He  advised  the  king  to  take  part  with  the  majority  of 
his  Cabinet.     Whereupon  his  majesty  intimated  to  the 

■  MahoD;  Hiflt.  of  £ng.  toL  iii.  pp.  p.  zzxvii. 
101-155.  "^  Mahon,  Hist,  of  £ng.  vol.  iii.  pp. 

» Ihid.  pp.  180-187.  201,  608  3  vol.  iv.  pp.  41,  54-57. 
*  Doime^  Ooiresp.  Geo.  III.  vol.  i. 
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Chancellor  his  resolution  that  Lord  Granville  should  re- 
sign."* These  events  speedily  led  to  a  reconstruction  of  the 
ministry,  still  under  tJbe  presidency  of  Pelham,  which  was 
afterwards  known  as  the  '  Broad-bottom '  administration, 
because  it  comprised  a  grand  coalition  of  all  parties/  This 
circumstance  is  in  itself  indicative  of  the  absence  of  any- 
fixed  principles  of  public  policy  amongst  the  statesmen  of 
Coaiitionii.  this  period ;  for  coalitions  are  contrary  to  the  very  foun- 
dation principle  of  parliamentary  government,  which  is 
a  government  by  means  of  that  party  which  is  for  the 
time  being  predominate/  Coalitions  are  only  justifiable 
under  peculiar  and  exceptional  circumstances,  as  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  some  measure  or  undertaking 
of  national  concern,  upon  which  men  of  all  parties  are 

agreed.* 
Pitt's  ad-  But  in  1756,  Pitt  (afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham)  became 
^mistra-  Secretary  of  State.  His  commanding  talents  and  decision 
of  character  made  him  at  once  the  ruling  spirit  in  the 
Cabinet.  At  first,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  his  grace  of  Newcastle,  presided  at  the 
Treasury,  but  the  latter  in  returning  to  office  was  obliged 
to  accede  to  Pitt's  proposals,  and  to  yield  substantially 
the  direction  of  public  affiiirs  into  the  great  commoner's 


*  Bedford  CorrespoDdence^  vol.  i.  deen's  administration  in  1852.    For 

pp.  xxY-xxxv.  an  account  of  these  administnifaons, 

'  This  was  the  favourite  phrase  of  and  of  the  events  which  led  to  their 

the  day.    Writing  to  Sir  H.  Mann,  formation,  see  ofUe,  vol.  i.  pp.  76-148. 

Feh.    18,   1742,  H.  Walpole  says:  In  1834,    Lord  Stanley  refused  to 

'  One  now  hears  of  nothing  but  the  coalesce  with  his  political  opponent, 

broad  bottom ;  it  is  the  reigning  cant  Sir  K.  Peel,  on  the  ground  that,  *  the 

word,  and    means    the   taking   all  reputation  of  those  who  take  put  in 

parties  and  people  indifferentlv  into  public  affairs  is  a  matter  of  national 

the  ministry.'     Mahon,  Hist,  of  Eng.  importance :  and  confidence  in  public 

vol.  iii.  p.  168,  ft.  men  has  been  more  shaken  by  coali^ 

y  See  ante,  voL  i.  p.  8.  tions  than  by  all  the  other  acts  of 

"  The  only  examples  afforded  in  personal  misconduct  taken  together.' 
later  times  of  Coalition  Ministries,  (PeeFs  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  40.)  For 
are  those  of  Fox  and  North,  in  arfiruments  in  defence  of  the  Coalition 
1783,  of  <  All  the  Talents,'  in  1806^  of  Mmistry  in  1827,  see  Edinburgh  Re- 
Canning,  and  irfterwards  of  Gode-  view,  vol.  xlvi.  pp.  248,  426,  and  in 
rich,  in  1827,  of  Wellington,  in  relation  to  that  of  1852,  Ibid.  vol. 
1828,  and  last  of  all  of  Lord  Aber-  xcvii.p.  264. 
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hands,  while  he  continued  to  exercise  the  patronage  ap- 
pertaining to  his  rank  as  first  minister  of  the  Crown.* 
The  events  which  ushered  in  this  administration— perhaps 
the  greatest  and  most  glorious  that  England  had  yet 
known — are  very  curious,  and  reveal  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  intrigue  and  duplicity  on  all  sides.  George  IL 
was  not  partial  to  Pitt,**  Newcastle  was  exceedingly  jealous 
and  afraid  of  him,  Fox  had  been  his  formidable  antago- 
nist ;  and  yet  all  of  them  were  reluctantly  compelled  to 
agree  to  his  assuming  the  reins  of  government,  upon  his 
own  terms.**  Ere  long,  Pitt  succeeded  in  winning  the 
favour  of  the  king,  by  his  vigour  and  patriotism,  and  in 
maintaining  a  remarkable  ascendancy  over  the  House  of 
Commons.*  The  effect  of  his  energy  and  vigilance  as  an 
administrator  was  soon  apparent  in  every  department 
under  his  direction ;  for  '  he  was  possessed  of  the  happy 
talent  of  transfusing  his  own  zeal  into  the  souls  of  all 
those  who  were  to  have  a  share  in  carrying  his  projects 
into  execution.'* 

Mr.  Pitt's  administration  lasted  for  upwards  of  five 
years,  and  was  most  popular  and  successful  at  home  and 
abroad.  But  after  a  time  his  colleagues,  and  especially 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  began  to  feel  his  yoke  sit  uneasily 
upon  them,  and  to  wince  at  the  haughty  and  despotic 
conduct  which  he  exhibited  towards  themselves  as  well  as 
to  his  own  subordinates  in  office.*    In  1760,  George  EEL 

*  Jesse,  Life  of  George  III.  vol.  i.  surprise,  through  the  interposition  of 

p.  123.  Queen  Caroline,  who  perceived  that 

^  It  was  pthily  remarked  by  Dr.  he  was  more  fitted  for  the  post  than 

Johnson,  that  Walpole  was  a  minister  any  of  his  competitors.    Coxe's  Mem. 

giyen  by  the  king  to  the  people,  but  of  Walpole,  vol.  i.  ch.  02. 

Pittwas  a  minister  giren  by  the  people  °  Ibid,  vol.  iv.  pp.  146-162. 

to  the  king  (Mahon,  Hist,  of  Eng.  voL  '  Ibid.  p.  279. 

T.  p.  245).    George  II.  was  the  mon-  °  Pari.  Hist.  toL  xix.  p.  1227.  And 

arcn  referred  to   in  both  instances,  see  Mahon,  Hist  of  Eng.  vol.  v.  p. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  Walpole  was  249. 

originally  appointed  first  minister  by  '  Donne,  Corresp.  Geo.  III.  vol.  i. 

George  I.  through  parliamentary  in-  p.  xlviii.     Mahon,  Hist,  of  Eng.  vol. 

fluence  {ante,  p.   111).    Upon   the  iv.  pp.  350,  t359;    vol.  v.    pp.   25B,' 

accession  of  George  II.  he  was  con-  271.     Jesse,  Life  of  George  HI.  voL 

tinued  in  office,  contrary  to  general  i.  pp.  77, 81. 
expectatioBi  aad  to  his  own  great 
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ascended  the  throne,  and  among  the  changes  consequent 
upon  his  accession  was  the  introduction  of  Lord  Bute,  the 
personal  friend  and  adviser  of  the  king,  into  the  Cabinet. 
Bute  was  no  admirer  of  Pitt,  and  determined  to  oust  him 
from  oflBce.     By  his  personal  influence  and  intrigue,  he 
was  soon  enabled  to  accomplish  his  purpose.     Pitt  came 
down  to  the  Council  with  a  project  for  an  immediate 
declaration  of  war  against  Spain.     But  only  one  member 
of  the  Cabinet  went  with  him ;  the  rest  protested  against 
what  seemed  to  them  a  rash  and  unwarrantable  step. 
Pitt  was  left  in  a  minority ;  whereupon,  declaring  that  he 
had  been  called  to  the  ministry  by  the  voice  of  the  people, 
to  whom  he  considered  himself  as  accountable  for  his 
conduct,  and  that  he  would  not  remain  in  a  situation 
Pitt's  re-     which  made  him  responsible  for  measures    he  was  no 
Bignation.    j^j^ggj.  allowcd  to  guidc,  he  announced  his  intention  of 
retiring  from  oflSce.     The  President  of  the  Council,  the 
veteran  Earl  Granville,  expressed  his  regret   at  Pitt's 
determination  ;  but  added,  '  I  cannot  say  I  am  sorry  for 
it,  since  he  would  otherwise  have  certainly  compelled  us 
to  leave  him.     But  if  he  be  resolved  to  assume  the  right 
of  advising  his  majesty,  and  directing  the  operations  of 
the  war,  to  what  purpose  are  we  called  to  this  Council  ? 
When  he  talks  of  being  responsible  to  the  people,  he 
talks  the  language  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  forgets 
that  at  this  board  he  is  only  responsible  to  the  king. 
However,  though  he  may  possibly  have  convinced  himself 
of  his  infallibility,  still  it  remains  that  we  should  be  equally 
convinced  before  we  can  resign  our  understandings  to  his 
direction,  or  join  with  him  in  the  measures  he  proposes.' 
After  delivering  his  reasons  in  writing  for  adhering  to 
the  proposed  course,  Mr.  Pitt,  on  October  6,  1761,  re- 
signed his  seals  of  office  into  the  hands  of  the  king.* 
George  IH.  was  sorry  to  part  with  him ;  but  said  that 
upon  the  point  in  question  he  agreed  so  much  with  the 
majority  of  his  Council,  that  if  in  this  instance  they  had 

'  Mahon,  Hist  of  Eng.  toL  iv.  p.  961.    Donne,  vol.  i.  pp.  3dvi.-liii. 
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aided  with  Mr.  Ktt,  it  would  have  heea  diflScult  for  hia 
Majesty  to  bring  himself  to  yield  to  their  opinion.'' 

Upon  the  retirement  of  his  powerful  rival,  Newcastle  Newcwtie 
hoped  that  he  might  become  in  fact  what  he  had  been  for  "^^n^tiy. 
five  years  in  name  only — ^head  of  the  Government.  But 
he  was  doomed  to  be  disappointed.  His  associates  in 
office  treated  him  with  contempt,  his  subordinates  with 
disrespect ;  his  recommendations  were  disregarded  by  the 
king,  and  at  last  the  crowning  indignity  was  offered  to 
him  by  the  creation  of  seven  new  peers,  without  any 
previous  consultation  with  him  as  First  Minister  of  the 
CroWn  I  Strange  to  say,  he  not  only  put  up  with  this 
aflront,  but  plaintively  requested  that  his  cousin,  Thomas 
Pelham,  might  be  added  to  the  number.  Bute,  who  had 
held  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Pitt,  took  advantage  of  Newcastle's  unpopularity,  and 
of  his  own  ascendency  at  court,  to  assume  the  upper  hand 
in  the  cabinet.  His  friends  and  adherents  were  the 
stronger  party ;  and  so,  at  length,  on  May  26, 1762,  the 
timorous  and  despised  old  Duke  of  Newcastle  thought  it 
best  to  withdraw  from  office.' 

On  the  resignation  of  Newcastle,  Lord  Bute  immediately  Bute 
got  himself  appomted  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  But  "^■^• 
his  ministry  was  of  very  brief  duration.  He  was  un- 
popular in  the  country,  and  unable  to  control  his  own 
cabinet.  Upon  the  plea  that  his  health  was  suffering  from 
the  cares  of  State  he  retired  to  avoid  an  overthrow.* 
Notwithstanding  his  withdrawal  from  public  life,  Bute  is 
charged  by  contemporary  writers  with  having,  at  least  for 
several  years,  continued  to  exercise  an  unconstitutional 
influence  over  the  king.  But  this  accusation,  so  long 
confidently  maintained,  is  now  declared  to  have  been  un- 
warrantable.^ 

^  Bedford  Correspondenoe;  vol.  iiL  ^  Ihid.^,  887.  Donne,  toI.  i.  p.  Iviii. 

p.  48.  '  Edinb.  Rev.  toL  czxtI.  pp.  14-- 

*  DoDne,  YoL  L  p.  Ht.    Jesse,  Geo.  17.    Donne,  p.  lix.    See  ante,  toI.  i. 

in.  ToL  L  pp.  120-122.  Mahon,HiBt  p.  50. 
of  Eng.  Tol  iv.  pp.  366,  386. 

VOL.   II.  K 
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GrenviUe  GfeoFge  Grenville  succeeded  Bute  as  First  Lord  of  the 
miniBtiy.  Treasury  in  1763.  His  administratibn  was  chiefly  re- 
markable for  its  bad  qualities.  Lord  Macaulay  is  *  inclined 
to  think  that  it  was  on  the  whole  the  worst  which  has 
governed  England  since  the  Bevolution : '  in  that  it  was 
signaUsed  by  '  outrages  on  the  Hberty  of  the  people,  and 
outrages  on  the  dignity  of  the  crown/  Grenville  en- 
deavoured to  coerce  the  king  into  yielding  to  him  in 
everything,  and  as  both  were  self-rehant  and  obstinate 
men,  the  result  was  not  productive  of  harmony.  Neither 
were  the  ministers  agreed  amongst  themselves,  but  were 
continually  quarrelling,  either  about  the  distributidh  of 
patronage,  or  upon  some  matter  of  administrative  business. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  growing  weakness  of  this  admi- 
nistration, the  king  dismissed  it  July  10, 1765,  and  by  the 
aid  of  his  unde,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  he  succeeded 
in  forming  a  new  ministry  with  the  Marquis  of  Bocking- 
ham  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.* 
Bockm^.  During  their  tenure  of  office,  the  Bockingham  adminis- 
hiMi  mmifl-  tration  treated  George  III.  with  becoming  reverence  and 
respect,  and  conducted  the  aflairs  of  the  nation,  if  not 
with  vigour,  at  any  rate  with  uprightness  and  propriety. 
But  unhappily  the  king  did  not  reciprocate  their  good 
feeling,  and  Pitt  stood  algof  from  them,  so  that  their 
existence  was  weak  and  precarious.  Li  the  summer  of 
1766,  they  sustained  a  severe  loss  in  the  retirement  of  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  who  was  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State, 
and  the  king  determined  upon  getting  rid  of  them.  His 
Majesty  then  applied  once  more  to  Pitt,  and  gave  him  a 
carte  blanche  to  construct  a  new  administration.'' 
Pitt  again  In  resuming  the  helm  of  the  State,  Pitt  nominated  the 
premier,  jy^^  ^f  Qpaftou  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  took 
for  himself  the  office  of  Privy  Seal,  with  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  as  Earl  of  Chatham.  Pitt's  conduct  as 
head  of  this  ministry  was  characterised  by  the  same 

*  Jesse,  George  HI.  vol.  i.  pp.  204w    czxvi.  p.  18.    Donne,  pp.  IxiT.-lxviii. 
278,  286^307.     Edinb.    Rev.    vol.        -  J«a.  pp.  lxix.-lxxviL 
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haughty   spirit  which  he  had  formerly  displayed  in  a 
similar    position.     Then,  his  ascendancy  had  been  con- 
siderably greater  than  most  prime  ministers  possess ;  now, 
it  was   not    only  great  but  paramount.**    The  Duke  of 
Grafton    contentedly  acquiesced  in  his  supremacy,  but 
others  took   sucli  offence  at  his  imperious  conduct  that 
they  retired   firom  the  ministry  in  dudgeon.    Meanwhile 
the  physical  powers  of  Pitt  began  to  give  way,  and  he 
was  disabled  for  months  £rom  attendance  in  the  cabinet. 
He  profiered  to  resign,  and  only  remained  in  office  at  the 
earnest    entreaty  of  the  king,  who  continued  to  regard 
hinf  as  the  mainstay  of  his  government.    But  in  October, 
1768,  Ijord  Chatham's  growing  infirmities  compelled  him 
to  abandon   liis  post,  an  event  which  was  hastened  by 
some  misunderstanding  with  his  colleagues,  which  had 
arisen  out  of  his  enforced  retirement  fix)m  active  business. 
Until  the  month  of  March,  1767,  he  had  been  virtually 
Prime  Minister ;  firom  that  time  he  scarcely  knew  what 
was  going  forward.    Even  at  the  last,  both  the  king  and 
his  oven  colleagues  entreated  him  to  continue  in  office ; 
but  he  was  resolute,  and  though  he  survived  for  ten  years 
longer,  and  resumed  his  attendance  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
he  never  again  took  a  share  in  the  king's  councils.' 

Upon  the  retirement  of  Chatham,  the  Duke  of  Grafton  orafton 
\>ecame  for  a  time  the  actual  head  of  the  administration.  n»i»i«t^- 
Internal  dissensions,  however,  soon  brought  his  ministry 
to  an  end,  and  in  February,  1770,  Lord  North,  who  had 
been  C5hancellor  of  the  Exchequer  since  February,  1767, 
was  appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.** 

The  North  administration  was  one  of  remarkable  dura-  j^^ 
tion.     Six  prime  ministers  had  preceded  Lord  North,  NorUi'i 
within  the  first  ten  years  of  this  reign,  but  his  ministiy 
lasted  longer  than  all  of  them  combined.    It  continued  in 
existence  for  upwards  of  eleven  years,  being  sustained  by 

"  MahoD^  Hi^.  of  Eng.  yoL  t.  p.    Hist  of  Eng.  vol.  y.  p.  908.   Haydn, 
271.    Jesee,  Geo.  in.  toI.  L  v.  389.     Book  of  Dignities,  p.  M,  n. 

o  Donne,  yoL  L  p.  Izzx.     Mahon,        '  Donne,  yoL  i.  pp.  lzzx.-lzzziiL 

«  2 
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the  favour  of  the  king  and  the  suavity  of  its  gentle  and 
good-humoured  chief.  The  most  potent  cause  of  North's 
success  was  undoubtedly  his  influence  over  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
practice  of  Parliament,  and  an  adept  in  the  art  of  con- 
trolling a  popular  assembly.  Eeady-witted,  dexterous, 
and  agreeable  as  a  speaker,  he  could  always  maintain  his 
ground,  even  against  the  phalanx  of  wit  and  eloquence 
that  was  generally  arrayed  against  him ;  and  yet  his  public 
policy  was  weak  and  vacillating.  His  (recently  pub- 
lished) correspondence  with  George  HI.  affords  abundant 
proof  of  the  persistent  interference  of  his  Majesty  mnth 
the  details  of  government,  both  great  and  small,  in  every 
branch  of  the  public  service ;  and  of  Lord  North's  ready 
submission  to  the  king's  will.**  The  North  administration 
came  to  an  end  in  1782.  The  events  which  occasioned 
its  down&ll  have  been  already  explained  in  a  former  part 
of  this  work,  wherein  will  be  found  a  notice  of  the  suc- 
cessive administrations  of  England  from  that  period  to  the 
present  time.'  A  brief  mention  of  the  several  ministries 
from  1721  to  1782  was  needful  in  this  place,  for  the 
purpose  of  elucidating  the  growth  of  the  office  of  Prime 
Minister  under  parliamentary  government 
Rocking.  In  March,  1782,  after  the  resignation  of  Lord  North, 
^Su»*^  the  Marquis  of  Eockingham  was  appointed  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  and  nominal  chief  minister.  The  king,  who 
felt.the  loss  of  his  favourite.  Lord  North,  very  keenly,  was 
violently  opposed  to  Lord  Eockingham,  whom  he  justly 
regarded  as  the  nominee  of  the  ultra- Whig  party.  He 
would  have  preferred  Shelbume,  who  was  also  a  Whig, 
but  less  extreme  in  his  opinions ;  but  that  nobleman  de- 
chned  to  undertake  the  formation  of  a  ministry,  and 
advised  the  king  to  send  for  Eockingham.  The  king  was 
obliged  to  consent,  and  Lord  Shelbume  quitted  the  royal 

4  Donne,  toI.  ii.  pp.  d09, 460.  Jeeae,  Commonfl  upon  Lord  North's  resigna- 

Life  of  George  III.  vol.  i.  p.  487.  tion,  see  Jesse,  George  III.  toL  ii. 

'  See  ante,  vol.  1.  p.  7S.    For  an  p.  347. 
account  of  the  scene  in  the  House  of 
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presence  with  full  powers  to  treat  with  Lord  Eockingham 
as  to  men  and  measures,  and  with  the  understanding 
that  the  latter  nobleman  should  be  at  the  head  of  the 
Treasury.  But  so  averse  was  the  king  to  this  arrange- 
ment, that  he  expressed  his  determination  not  to  admit 
Lord  Bockingham  to  an  audience  until  he  had  com- 
pleted the  construction  of  the  cabinet.  This  mark  of 
royal  displeasure  would  have  induced  Lord  Eockingham 
to  decline  the  proffered  honour,  had  he  not  been  urged 
by  his  friends  to  forego  his  objections.  Accordingly,  on 
March  27,  he  waited  upon  the  king  to  submit  the  names  Coalition 
of  the  proposed  ministry.  It  comprised  Lord  Shelburne  "*''**'^- 
and  Mr.  Fox,  as  Secretaries  of  State,  and  an  equal  number 
of  the  Shelburne  and  Eockingham  parties.  These  dis- 
cordant elements  refused  to  amalgamate,  and  naturally 
produced  dissensions  in  office  and  differences  in  Parliament. 
Such,  however,  were  the  abilities  and  popularity  of  Fox, 
that  he  was  generally  considered  as  the  principal  person 
in  this  ministry,  and,  had  he  been  so  disposed,  he  might 
easily  have  attained  an  acknowledged  pre-eminence.  Li 
proof  of  the  small  estimation  in  which  Lord  Eockingham 
was  held,  it  is  stated,  that  while  it  is  the  admitted  right 
of  the  Prime  Minister  to  *  take  the  king's  pleasure '  upon 
the  creation  of  peers,  Mr.  Dunning  received  a  peerage  on 
the  advice  of  Lord  Shelburne,  and  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  chief  minister  ;  who,  as  soon  as  he  became  aware 
of  the  circumstance,  applied  to  his  Majesty  for  a  similar 
£tvour  on  behalf  of  another  lawyer.  Sir  Fletcher  Norton.* 

After  the  death  of  Lord  Eockingham,  in  July,  1782,  sheibume 
the  king  appointed  Lord  Shelburne  First  Lord  of  the  "'^^*^- 
Treasury;  whereupon  his  colleague.  Fox,  immediately 
resigned.  Fox  accused  Shelburne  of  gross  and  systematic 
dupUcity  towards  his  brother  ministers,  and  particularly 
to  himself  when  they  were  Secretaries  of  State  together ; 
and  now,  in  the  words  of  his  friend,  Edmund  Burke,  he 

•  Jesse,  George  UI.  yoL  iL  pp.  852;  873.    Adolphus,  Hist  Geo.  III. 
ToL  iii.  pp.  848;  849. 
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appeared  to  feel '  tlie  utter  impossibility  of  lus  acting  for 
any  length  of  time  as  a  clerk  in  Lord  Shelbume's  adminis- 
tration/ *  A  letter  written  by  Lord  Grenville,  in  December, 
1782,  mentions  '  Lord  Shelbume's  evident  intention  to 
make  cyphers  of  his  colleagues.'^  But  in  the  ensuing 
February  this  ministry  came  to  an  end.  Then  followed 
the  brief  and  inglorious  episode  of  the  Coalition  adminis- 
tration of  Fox  and  North,  which  was  nominally  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  but  in  which  Fox, 
who  held  the  seals  as  Secretary  of  State,  was  virtually 
supreme.""  The  preparation  of  an  unpopular  and  most 
objectionable  measure  for  the  government  of  India  occa- 
sioned the  downfall  of  this  ministry,  under  circumstances 
which  have  been  already  described  in  the  previous 
volume.'  It  was  in  December,  1783,  that  the  Coalition 
ministry  received  its  dismissal  from  the  king,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  powerful  administration  of  Mr.  Ktt,  which 
lasted  from  1783  to  1801.' 
GoYepn-  The  method  of  government  by  departments — ^which 

^^y  was  in  vogue  before  the  Eevolution,  continued  to  pre- 
ments  8tiu  yail  Under  Walpole,  and  was  still  in  operation  during  the 
preTBiiing.  p^j^^  ^^  havc  been  passing  under  review— enabled  the 
sovereign  to  exercise  a  more  direct  influence  in  all  the 
details  of  government  than  would  have  been  possible  under 
a  united  administration  subordinated  to  a  political  head. 
In  fact  it  gave  to  the  occupant  of  the  throne  that  general 
superintendence  over  all  departments  of  State  which 
is  now  exercised  by  the  Prime  Minister.  But  this  bureau- 
cratic system  excited  much  dissatisfaction  in  Parliament. 
In  1781  the  existing  governmental  arrangements  were 
strongly  denounced  in  both  Houses.  The  Duke  of  Eich- 
mond  declared  '  that  the  country  was  governed  by  clerks, 
each  mimster  confining  himself  to  his  own  office ;  and, 

*  RuflBeIl'8  Coiresp.  of  Fox,  yoL  L  p.  4.    Coiresp.  of  Fox,  vol.  ii.  p.  95. 
p.  467.    Jesse,  George  in.  vol.  iL        ^  See  ante.  voL  i.  pp.  62,  77.    Rus- 

p.  880.  seU'B  Life  of  Fox,  ch.  xviiL 

■  Backingbam  Papers,  yoL  i.  p.  84.        '  Ante^  toL  L  pp.  77-^. 

"  Russell^  life  of  Fox,  toL  ii. 
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consequently,  instead  of  responsibility,  union  of  opinion, 
and  concerted  measures,  nothing  was  displayed  but  dis- 
sension, weakness,  and  corruption.'^     Upon  the  formation 
of  the  Coalition  ministry,  in  1783,  at  a  private  meeting 
which  took  place  between  the  new  allies  on  February  14, 
Mr.  Fox  insisted  ^  that  the  king  should  not  be  suffered  to- 
be  his  own  minister ; '  to  which  Lord  North  replied,  '  If 
you  mean  there  should  not  be  a  government  by  depart- 
ments, I  agree  with  you ;  I  think  it  a  very  bad  system. 
There  should  be  one  man,  or  a  cabinet,  to  govern  the 
whole,  and  direct  every  measure.     Government  by  de- 
partments was  not  brought  in  by  me  ;  I  found  it  so,  and 
had  not  vigour  and  resolution  to  put  an  end  to  it.     The 
king  ought  to  be  treated  with  all  sort  of  respect  and 
attention,  but  the  appearance  of  power  is  all  that  a  king 
of  0^  ^un,^  Jha«.     Tho^  the  govem.ne„i  1 
my  time  was  a  government  by  departments,  the  whole 
was  done  by  the  ministers,  except  in  a  few  instances." 
Lord  North's  doctrine  in  respect  to  the  authority  of  the 
crown  was  greatly  in  advance  of  his  time,  and  was  not,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  accordance  with  his  own  practice.*    But 
whatever  theoretical  opinions  might  be  entertained  by 
his  responsible  advisers  on  this  subject,  the  king  himself, 
taking  advantage  of  the  system  which  Lord  North  con- 
demned, lost  no  opportunity  of  exercising  the  authority 
which  he  believed  to  be  the  proper  appurtenance  of  the 
r^al  office,  so  as  to  be,  in  fitct,  ^his  own  minister.'^ 

It  was  impossible  that  any  administration  could  tole-  w.  Titen 
rate  a  continual  interference,  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign,  ™*^*^- 
in  the  details  of  government  Accordingly,  when  William 
Pitt,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  king,  consented  to 
take  the  chief  direction  of  the  State,  the  constitutional 
relations  between  the  sovereign  of  England  and  his  minis- 
ters underwent  a  change,  and  began  gradually  to  assume 

7  ParL  Hut  toL  zziL  p.  661.  *  See  mUe,  p.  132. 

■  RuaseU,  Corresp.  of  f'ox,  vol.  iL        ^  See  ante,  vol.  i.  pp.  47-64. 
p.  38. 
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their  present  aspect.  Mr.  Pitt's  principles  being  thoroughly 
in  accord  with  those  of  his  royal  master,  the  king  was 
content  to  acquiesce  in  his  judgment  and  conduct  of 
affairs,  so  far  as  was  consistent  with  a  due  regard  to  his 
own  prerogative.*  While,  so  far  as  his  colleagues  were 
concerned,  the  commanding  talents  and  indomitable  energy 
of  Mr.  Pitt  enabled  him  to  assert,  without  hesitation  or 
complaint,  a  supremacy  in  the  Cabinet  Councils  that  has 
ever  since  been  the  acknowledged  right  of  the  First  Minister 
of  the  Crown. 
Develop-  The  development  of  the  office  of  Prime  Minister  in  the 
p^mSo'^s**  hands  of  men  who  combined  the  highest  qualities  of 
ofBce.  statesmanship  with  great  administrative  and  parUamen- 
tary  experience — such  as  Sir  Kobert  Walpole,  the  two 
Pitts,  and  Sir  Kobert  Peel — ^has  contributed  materially  to 
the  growth  and  perfection  of  parliamentary  government. 
Before  the  Revolution,  the  king  himself  was  the  main- 
spring of  the  State,  and  the  one  who  shaped  and  directed 
the  national  poUcy.  K  he  invoked  the  assistance  of  wiser 
men  in  this  undertaking,  it  was  that  they  might  help  him 
to  mature  his  own  plans,  not  that  they  might  rule  under 
the  shadow  of  his  name.  With  the  overthrow  of  prero- 
gative government  all  this  was  changed.  When  the  king 
was  obhged  to  frame  his  poUcy  so  as  to  conciliate  the 
approbation  of  Parhament,  it  became  necessary  that  his 
chief  advisers  should  be  statesmen  in  whom  Parliament 
could  confide.  And  no  ministers  will  accept  responsi- 
bility unless  they  are  free  to  ofier  such  advice  as  they 
think  best,  and  to  retire  from  office,  if  they  are  required 
to  do  anything  which  they  cannot  endorse.  In  every 
ministry,  moreover,  the  opinions  of  the  strongest  man 
must  ultimately  prevail.  Thus,  by  an  easy  gradation, 
the  personal  authority  of  the  sovereign  under  prerogative 
government  receded  into  the  background,  and  was  re- 
placed by  the  supremacy  of  the  Prime  Minister  under 
parUamentary  government  In  the  transition  period  which 

*  See  ante,  toI.  i.  p.  56.    Donnei  Coireup.  Geo.  m.  toL  ii  p.  451. 
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immediately  succeeded  the  Eevolution,  WilKam  III.,  by 
virtue  of  his  capacity  for  rule,  as  well  as  of  his  kingly 
office,  was  the  actual  head  and  chief  controller  of  his 
own  ministries.  But  the  monarchs  who  succeeded  him 
upon  the  throne  of  England  were  vastly  his  inferiors  in 
the  art  of  government.  George  I.  was  unable  to  con- 
verse in  the  English  language,"^  and,  therefore,  disabled 
from  a  systematic  interference  in  administrative  details. 
His  son,  though  less  incapable,  was  conscious  of  his  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  domestic  affairs,  and,  like  his  father, 
directed  his  attention  almost  exclusively  to  foreign  politics. 
This  tended  to  reduce  the  personal  authority  of  the  sove- 
reign to  a  very  low  ebb,*  and  in  the  same  proportion  to 
increase  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  cabinet  But 
with  the  accession  of  George  III.  a  reaction,  begun  in  the 
preceding  reign,  set  in  for  a  time.  (Anxious  to  prove 
himself  a  faithful  and  efficient  ruler,  and  being  well  quaU- 
fied  for  the  discharge  of  the  functions  of  royalty,  George 
ITL  lost  no  opportunity  of  aggrandising  his  office.\  Where- 
upon the  power  of  the  crown,  which  had  been  weakened 
and  obscured  by  the  ignorance  and  indifference  of  his 
immediate  predecessors,  became  once  more  predominant, 
(ifot  satisfied,  however,  with  the  exercise  of  his  undoubted 
authority,  the  king  repeatedly  overstepped  the  lawful 
bounds  of  prerogative  and  the  acknowledged  limits  of 
his  exalted  stationX  It  was  reserved  for  William  Ktt, 
whose  pre-eminent  abilities  as  First  Minister  of  the  Crown 
empowered  him  to  control  successfully  the  proceedings 
of  the  legislature,  while  retaining  the  confidence  of  his 
sovereign,  to  vindicate  for  the  Prime  Minister  the  right  to 
initiate  a  poUcy  for  the  conduct  of  all  affairs  of  State,  and 
to  ui^e  the  adoption  thereof  equally  upon  the  Crown 
and  upon  Farhament,  with  the  weight  and  influence  ap- 
pertaining to  his  responsible  office,  thereby  securing  the 
full  and  entire  acceptance  by  each  of  the  primary  maxims 
of  parliamentary  government 

*  l>c»me,  Yol.  L  p.  xxir.  *  See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  178. 
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While  this  has  been  the  effect  of  the  development  of 
the  office  of  Prime  Minister  upon  the  position  and  autho- 
rity of  the  sovereign,  its  result  upon  the  condition  of  the 
utility  cabinet  has  been  no  less  important.  In  a  conversation 
^J^®j^^^  with  Lord  Melville^  on  this  subject,  in  the  year  1803 — 
office,  which  has  been  fortunately  preserved — ^Mr.  Pitt,  who  was 
then  out  of  office,  dwelt, '  pointedly  and  decidedly,'  upon 
*  the  absolute  necessity  there  is  in  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  this  country,  that  there  should  be  an  avowed  and 
real  minister,  possessing  the  chief  weight  in  the  council, 
and  the  principal  place  in  the  confidence  of  the  king.  In 
that  respect  (he  contended)  there  can  be  no  rivality  or 
division  of  power.  That  power  must  rest  in  the  person 
generally  called  the  First  Minister,  and  that  minister 
ought  (he  thought)  to  be  the  person  at  the  head  of  the 
finances.  He  knew,  to  his  own  comfortable  experience, 
that  notwithstanding  the  abstract  truth  of  that  general 
proposition,  it  is  noways  incompatible  with  the  most  cor- 
dial concert  and  mutual  exchange  of  advice  and  inter- 
course amongst  the  different  branches  of  executive  de- 
partments ;  but  still,  if  it  should  unfortunately  come  to 
such  a  radical  difference  of  opinion,  that  no  spirit  of 
conciliation  or  concession  can  reconcile,  the  sentiments 
of  the  minister  must  be  allowed  and  understood  to  pre- 
vail, leaving  the  other  members  of  administration  to  act 
as  they  may  conceive  themselves  conscientiously  called 
upon  to  act  under  such  circumstances.' ' 

The  office  of  Prime  Minister,  as  it  is  now  exercised, 
is  a  proof  and  a  result  of  the  necessity  which  exists  in  our 
pohtical  system  for  the  concentration  of  power  and  re- 
sponsibility in  the  hands  of  one  man,  in  whom  the  sove- 
reign and  the  nation  can  alike  confide,  and  fi^om  whom 
they  have  a  right  to  expect  a  definite  policy  and  a  vigo- 

'  Stanhope,  life  of  Pitt,  toI.  iy.  p.  House  of   CommoiiB,    and    in   this 

24.    <  Pitt  always  contended  that  the  mazim,  it  appears  to  me,  he  was  not 

first  minister  should  be  the  states-  mistaken.'  &rl  Russel^  Life  of  Fox, 

man  in  actual  possession  of  the  con-  toL  iii.  p.  348. 
fidence   of  the  crown  and  of  the 
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rous  administration.  Nevertheless,  strange  to  say,  this 
office  is  still  unknown,  not  only  to  the  law,  but  also  to 
the  constitution,  which,  as  was  remarked  in  Parliament 
in  1806, '  abhors  the  idea  of  a  Prime  Minister.'*  Again,  Unreoog- 
in  1829,  an  eminent  statesman,  but  recently  deceased  JSrcoMti- 
(Lord  Lansdowne),  observed  that  *  nothing  could  be  more  '^'»<^°- 
mischievous  or  unconstitutional  than  to  recognise  in  an 
Act  of  Parliament  the  existence  of  such  an  office. '**  Le- 
gally and  constitutionally  no  one  privy  councillor  has,  as 
such,  any  superiority  over  another.  All  are  equally  re- 
sponsible for  the  advice  they  may  tender  to  their  sove- 
reign; and  when  they  meet  in  council  the  vote  of  the 
one  who  holds  the  highest  office  counts  for  no  more  than 
that  of  any  of  his  colleagues.  The  Prime  Minister  is 
simply  the  member  of  the  cabinet  who  possesses  pre-emi- 
nently the  confidence  of  the  crown,  and  to  whom  the 
sovereign  has  thought  fit  to  entrust  the  chief  direction  of 
the  government.*  But  the  choice  of  a  premier,  however 
necessary  or  notorious,  must  stiQ  be  regarded  as  a  matter 
of  private  understanding,  there  being  no  express  appoint- 
ment of  any  member  of  the  administration  to  be  the 
Prime  Minister. 

The  Premier  may  be  either  a  peer  or  a  commoner,  in- 
differently.  During  the  hundred  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  accession  of  George  III.  the  office  has  been  held 
for  nearly  half  the  time  by  a  peer.  The  distinction,  more- 
over, is  personal,  not  official.  It  might  indeed  be  con- 
ferred on  one  who  held  no  departmental  office  whatever.^ 


'  ParL  Deb.  yi.  278.   And  see  mdey  office,  it  is   noteworthy  that  Lord 

p.  120.    And  Sir  R.  Peers  remarks,  Rockingham  in  1766,  the  Duke  of 

\£L  Mirror  of  ParL  1829,  p.  802.  Portland   in    1782,    and    Mr.    Ad- 

^  Mirror  of  ParL  1829,  p.    1167.  dington  in  1812,  had  held  no  office 

And  see  Lord  Holland's  speech^  Ih,  when  they  were  first  made  Prime 

p.  1164.  Ministers    (Yonge.    life    of    Lord 

>  See  Ck>rre8p.  Will.  IV.  with  Earl  Liverpool,  i.  396  n.)  ;  and  that  Lord 

Oxey,  Tol.  i.  pp.  9, 1 17.  Bute,  the  fayourite  of  George  IIL, 

J  See  Comp.  to  British  Almanac,  became  Prime  Minister  before  he  had 

1847,  p.  33.    Although  both  official  ever  spoken  in  Parliament  (Camp- 

and    parliamentary   experience    are  bell's  Chancellors,  y.  200).  ^  William 

inyaluable    qualincations    for    this  Pitt    was  made  Prime  Minister  at 
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With  what! Usually,  however,  the  Prime  Minister  has  held  the  office 
jj^y  as-/  of  ^^t  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  either  alone  or  in  connec- 
»aa**«d.      tion  with  that  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.     Lord 
Chatham,  it  is  true,  never  held  either  of  these  places,  but 
while  he  was  Mr.  Pitt,  and  at  the  time  of  his  acknow- 
ledged supremacy  in  the  cabinet — ^in  1757  to  1761 — ^was 
a  Secretary  of  State.    Afterwards,  when  he  formed  a  new 
administration,  in  1766,  he  himself  (having  then  become 
Lord  Chatham)  filled  the  office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal.  Again, 
from  September  1761  to  May  1762,  the  Earl  of  Bute  was 
premier,  while  holding  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State. 
In  1806,  Mr.  Fox  held  the  premiership,  in  connection 
with  the  office  of  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord  Grenville  being 
/       the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.^    And  we  have  it  on  the 
I       authority  of  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  that  Mr,  Canning,  had  he 
j        lived  to  complete  the  arrangements  connected  with  the 
administration  which  he  formed  in  1827,  shortly  before 
\       his  death,  had  determined  to  hold  the  office  of  Premier 
in  conjunction  with  that  of  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Afiairs,*  being  '  satisfied  that  there  could  be  no  objection 
to  his  holding  the  two  offices  together,  and  having  the 
disposal  of  the  church  patronage  of  the  country  in  his 
j      hands ; '  for,  according  to  the  law  of  England,  such  pa- 
tronage '  attaches  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State.*   But 
these  were  exceptional  cases,  and  ever  since  1806  the 
position  of  First  Minister  of  the  Crown  has  been  inva- 


the  Age  of  24  (lb.  321).     In  like  meraton    became    Secretaiy-at-War 

maimer,  Fox  was  appointed  a  junior  when  he  was  but  25  yean  of  age. 

Lord    of   the    Admiralty   in    Lord  George  Canning    was  appointed  an 

North*B     administration,    in    1770,  Under-Secretary  of  State,  at  the  age 

when  he  was  only  in  his  21st  year  of  26  (see  Stanleton,  Canning  and 

(Edinb.  Rev.  toL  zdz.  p.  4).    Lord  his  Times,  p.  60).    The  present  Earl 

Castlereagh   commenced  his  public  Granville  was  made  Under-Secretary 

career  as  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  for  Foreign  Affairs  at  the  age  of  22 

at  the  age  of  27.     Mr.  Addington  (Hep*   Com.   on    Education,    1865, 

was  placed  in  the  chair  of  the  House  Evid.  18Q6). 

of  Commons  when  but  little  over  ^  Report  on  Off.  Salaries,   1860, 

SO  years  old  :    and  Lord  Grenville,  Evid.  286,  287.   Pari.  Hist  xvi.  234. 

before  reaching  that  age,  had  been  ^  Mirror  of  Pari.  1829,  p.  802.  And 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  see  Edinb.  Bev.  vol.  ex.  p.  73. 
and  Secretary  of  State.     Lord  Pal- 
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riably  connected  with  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury."  ^ 

Thus  oscillating  to  and  fro  in  the  progress  of  successive 
generations,  from  the  great  epoch  of  the  Eevolution  until  Prewnt 
now,  the  powers  of  the  Cabinet  Council  have  gradually  ^^^ 
attained  to  maturity,  until  the  entire  administration  of  the  Cabinet 
affairs  of  the  kingdom,  at  home  and  abroad,  has  been 
assigned  to  the  responsible  advisers  of  the  crown  for  the 
time  being  { leaving  to  the  sovereign  little  else  than  the 
right  to  ofier  suggestions,  to  exert  a  personal  influence 
upon  the  public  policy,  and  the  conduct  of  public  affairs, 
with  the  power — ^wluch,  however,  can  be  exercised  only 
under  certain  limitations — of  giving  or  withholding  his 
assent  to  the  recommendations  of  his  responsible  ministers. 

The  Cabinet  Council,  though  (like  the  office  of  Premier) 
it  is  a  body  unknown  to  the  law  and  hitherto  unrecog- 
nised by  any  Act  of  Parliament,"  has  now  become  firmly 
established  and  universally  recognised  as  an  essential  part 
of  our  polity.  It  is,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Campbell,  *  in 
the  practiced  working  of  the  constitution — a  separate  de- 
fined body  in  whom,  under  the  sovereign,  the  executive 
government  of  the  country  is  vested,'  and  *  without  whom 
the  monarchy  could  not  now  subsist.'*    This  definition 


*  Thus,  in  1828,  when  the  Duke  of  was  appointed  to  consider  of  means 
Wellin^n  undertook  the  formation  to  prevent  the  inoonvenient  crowding 
of  smimstrj,  he  resigned  his  office  of  of  members  on  their  waj  to  the  bar 
commander-in-chief^  which  was  then  of  the  House  of  Lords,  to  attend  the 
nsoaUj  held  in  connection  with  a  seat  opening  and  prorogation  of  Parlisr 
in  the  Cabinet,  and  accepted  the  ment.  The  committee  reported  a 
office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasuiy.  series  of  resolutions  to  regulate  the 
The  opinion  of  parliamentary  au-  attendance  of  members  on  these 
thorities  was  deddedly  adverse  to  the  occasions.  But  on  considering  the 
union  of  military  and  civil  supremacy  report,  notice  was  taken  of  a  certain 
in  the  same  hands. — See  Hans.  Deb.  pnority  proposed  therein  to  be 
N.  S.  ToL  xviii.  pp.  65,  63,  98.  assigned  to  'Cabinet  Ministers,'  which 

*  Hallam,  Const  Hist  iii.  263.  was  disag^^ed  to  by  the  House,  on 
Macaulay,  EGst  of  Eng.  i.  211.  See  the  ground  that  these  functionaries 
also  the  observations  of  C.  J.  Fox,  are  unknown  to  the  constitution,  and 
and  of  Mr.  Addington,  in  Pari.  Deb.  have  no  legal  status,  as  such,  in  the 
i.  608>614. — ^A  curious  illustration  of  country. — Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxviii. 
the  £ict  stated  in  the  text  recently  pp.  1927, 1939-1947,  1960. 

took  place.  In  the  year  1861  a  Com-        •  Campbell,  Lives   of  the  Chief 

mittee  of  the   House  of  Commons  Justices,  ui.  187, 188. 
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must  be  understood  as  including,  not  the  cabinet  merely, 
but  the  entire  administration,  of  which  the  cabinet  is  the 
ruling  head.  The  ministry  itself  comprises  the  whole 
assembly  of  political  officers  chaiged  with  the  direction 
of  public  afiairs,  whose  tenure  of  office  is  dependent  upon 
that  of  the  existing  cabinet.  '  This  body  which  is  styled 
the  Cabinet^  the  Ministry^  and  (not  unfrequently)  the 
Government,  is  invested  with  two  characters.  ( In  one  of 
those  characters  they  are  ministers  of  the  king  as  a  branch 
of  the  Parliament,  and  of  the  king  as  the  head  of  the 
executive  government  In  the  other,  they  are  virtually  a 
standing  committee  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
being  respectively  members  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Houses,  and  preparing  and  conducting  much  of  their 
business.  As  combining  the  two  characters,  they  may  be 
deemed  a  small  and  select  body  to  whom  the  sovereign 
Parliament  (which  consists  of  king,  lords,  and  commons), 
delegates  its  principal  functions.' '  jThe  leading  charac- 
teristics of  the  Cabinet  Council  are  thus  described  by 
Lord  Macaulay,  whose  personal  experience  as  a  poUtician 
and  statesman  gives  peculiar  weight  to  his  words.  ^  The 
ministry  is,  in  fact,  a  committee  of  leading  members  of 
the  two  Houses.  It  is  nominated  by  the  crown,  but  it 
consists  exclusively  of  statesmen  whose  opinions  on  the 
pressing  questions  of  the  time  agree,  in  the  main,  with  the 
I  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Among  the  members  of  this  committee  are  distributed  the 
great  departments  of  the  administration.  Each  minister 
conducts  the  ordinary  business  of  his  own  office  without 
reference  to  his  colleagues.  But  the  most  important 
business  of  every  office,  and  especially  such  business  as  is 
likely  to  be  the  subject  of  discussion  in  Parliament,  is 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  whole  ministry ' 
(or  rather,  it  should  be  observed,  of  that  section  of  the 
ministry  which  is  known  as  the  Cabinet  Council).  *In 
ParUament  the  ministers  are  bound  to  act  as  one  man  on 

*  Au8tin*B  Plea  for  the  GonBtitutioxii  p.  7. 
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all  questions  relating  to  the  executive  government.  If 
one  of  them  dissents  from  the  rest  on  a  question  too  im- 
portant to  admit  of  compromise  it  is  his  duty  to  retire. 
While  the  ministers  retain  the  confidence  of  the  parlia- 
mentary majority,  that  majority  supports  them  against 
opposition  and  rejects  every  motion  which  reflects  on  them 
or  is  likely  to  embarrass  them.  If  they  forfeit  that  con- 
fidence, if  the  parliamentary  majority  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  way  in  which  patronage  is  distributed,  with  the  way 
in  which  the  prerogative  of  mercy  is  used,  with  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  afiairs,  with  the  conduct  of  a  war,  the 
remedy  is  simple.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  Commons 
should  take  on  themselves  the  business  of  administration, 
that  they  should  request  the  crown  to  make  this  man  a 
bishop  and  that  man  a  judge,  to  pardon  one  criminal  and 
to  execute  another,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  on  a  particular 
basis,  or  to  send  an  expedition  to  a  particular  place.  They 
have  merely  to  declare  that  they  have  ceased  to  trust  the 
ministry  and  to  ask  for  a  ministry  which  they  can  trust. 

( *  It  is  by  means  of  ministries  tims  constituted  and  thus 
changed  that  the  English  government  has  long  been  con- 
ducted in  general  conformity  with  the  deliberate  sense  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  yet  has  been  wonderfully 
free  from  the  vices  which  are  characteristic  of  governments 
administered  by  large,  tumultuous,  and  divided  assembhes. 
A  few  distinguished  persons,  agreeing  in  their  general 
opinions,  are  the  confidential  advisers  at  once  of  the  sove- 
reign and  of  the  estates  of  the  realm.  In  the  closet  they 
speak  with  the  authority  of  men  who  stand  high  in  the 
estimation  of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  In  Par- 
liament they  speak  with  the  authority  of  men  versed  in 
great  affairs  and  acquainted  with  aU  the  secrets  of  the 
State.  Thus  the  cabinet  has  something  of  the  popular 
character  of  a  representative  body,  and  the  representative 
body  has  something  of  the  gravity  of  a  cabinet.''  \ 

L  «  Macaulaj's  Hist,  of  England;  iv.  435,  436.    And  see  Grey  on  Pari. 
uf»yt|  new  edit^  p.  23.\ 
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These  eloquent  paragraphs  present  an  admirable  sum- 
mary of  the  present  position  of  the  Cabinet  Council  in 
the  British  constitution.  They  generalise  upon  a  variety 
of  points  which  must  necessarily  receive  careful  consi- 
deration in  the  remaining  sections  of  this  treatise.  Mean- 
while it  should  be  distinctiy  understood  that  while  all  im- 
portant questions,  which  from  time  to  time  may  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  government,  and  all  plans  of  action, 
whether  to  be  carried  out  by  acts  of  legisktion  or  of  ad- 
ministration, are  first  proposed,  considered,  and  agreed  to 
A  deiibera-  by  the  Cabinet/  it  is  nevertheless  a  deliberative  body  only, 
^^  ^y-  and  whatever  powers  may  belong  to  its  members  indivi- 
dually by  virtue  of  their  respective  offices  of  State,  it  has 
no  authority  to  act  collectively,  except  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Privy  Council,  of  which  technically  con- 
sidered it  must  still  be  regarded  as  a  conmiittee?^ 
Its  mem-  And  uot  Only  is  the  existence  of  the  Cabinet  Council^ 
falo^to  ^  ^  governing  body,  imknown  to  the  kw(  but  the  very 
the  law.  names  of  the  individuals  who  may  comprise  the  same  at 
any  giwn  period  are  never  officially  communicated  to  the 
public.!^  The  London  Gazette  announces  that  the  Queen 
has  been  pleased  to  appoint  certain  privy  councillors  to 
fill  certain  high  offices  of  State,  but  the  fact  of  their  having 
been  called  to  seats  in  the  Cabinet  Council  is  not  formally 
promulgated.^  '\JJntil  the  principle  of  collective  ministerial 
responsibility  was  fully  established  this  circumstance  occa- 
sioned frequent  impediments  in  the  exercise  of  the  inquisi- 
torial powers  of  Parliament.  There  was  no  method  of 
ascertaining  upon  whom  to  affix  the  responsibility  of  any 
obnoxious  measure,  and  Parliament  had  no  alternative 
but  either  to  assume  that  the  responsibility  rested  upon 
certain  individuals  holding  prominent  official  rank,  or  to 
address  the  crown  to  be  informed  by  whom  such  measures 
had  been  advised/  No  complete  lists  of  existing  adminis- 
trations have  ever  been  published  by  authority,  nor  is 
there  any  legal  record  of  the  names  of  persons  of  whom 

'  See  Commons*  Joamaky  ix.  702 ;  x.  2d8, 900. 
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any  cabinet  has  been  composed."  (  ut  was  not  until  after 
the  year  1800  that  regular  lists  of  the  ministry  for  the  time 
being  began  to  be  inserted  in  the  '  Annual  Kegister.'Y  So 
recently  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Lord  Mansneld, 
when  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  had  a 
seat  in  the  cabinet  during  more  than  one  administration, 
and  the  fact  was  not  certainly  known  to  Parliament  and 
to  the  country  until  several  years  afterwards*  i  /  But  it  is 
impossible  that  such  a  circumstance  could  now  occur 
because  of  the  publicity  attending  all  ministerial  changes, 
and  the  full  recognition  of  the  doctrine  of  collective  minis- 
terial responsibility  for  every  administrative  act] 
/  The  selection  of  the  advisers  of  the  crown  is  a  branch  Appoi»ted 
oi  the  royal  prerogative  that  must  be  exercised  by  the  c^^ 
sovereign  himself.     It  is  perhaps  the  sole  act  of  royalty 
which,  under  the  existing  constitution  of  Great  Britain, 
can  be  performed  by  the  sovereign  of  his  own  mere  will 
and  pleasure.  YNevertheless,  its   performance  is  neces- 
sarily controllea  by  certain  constitutional  checks,  it  being 
essential  to  the  very  existence  of  parhamentary  govern- 
ment that  the  advisers  of  the  crown  should  possess,  or  be 
able  to  secure,  the  approbation  of  Parliament.\   We  have 
already  traced,  in  a  preceding  chapter,"  the  constitutional 
usage  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  ministers  by  the  crown, 
and  have  pointed  out  that  while  in  theory  it  is  presumed 
that  the  sovereign  is  free  to  select  whom  he  will  as  his 
instruments  for    carrying   on   the    government   of  the 
country,  he  is  practically  obliged,  by  the   spirit  of  the 
constitution,  to  form  his  administration  of  men  who  can 
work  harmoniously  with  the  legislature,  and  more  parti- 
cularly with  the  House  of  Commons,     It  was  also  shown 
that  while  in  the  first  instance  the  sovereign  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  acted  without  advice,  when  he  dismisses 
one  ministry  and  appoints  another,  yet  that  in  point  of 
fact  the  incoming    administration    are  constitutionally 

•  Pari  Deb.  vi.  309.  »  See  ante^  vol.  i.  p.  210, 

*  IhitLSOS. 
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responsible  to  Parliament  for  the  circumstances  imder 
which  they  have  accepted  office,  including  the  dismissal 
of  their  predecessors,  if  they  are  prepared  to  carry  out 
the  policy  by  which  such  a  change  was  occasioned. 

Upon  the  resignation  or  dismissal  of  a  ministiy  it  is 
customary  for  the  sovereign  to  send  for  some  recognised 
party  leader,  in  one  or  other  House  of  Parhament,  and 
entrust  him  with  the  formation  of  a  new  administration. 
Or,  should  the  position  of  parties  be  such  that  no  par- 
ticular person  appears  to  the  king  to  be  specially  eligible 
for  the  post  of  Prime  Minister,  he  may  empower  anyone 
in  whom  he  can  repose  sufficient  confidence  to  negotiate 
on  his  behalf  for  the  formation  of  a  mmistry,  and  to 
present  to  him  the  names  of  the  statesmen  who  are  willing 
to  serve  his  Majesty  in  that  capacity."" 
The  crown     I  By  modcm  usage,  it  is  understood  that  no  one  but  the 
S^mfer?**  Premier  is  the  direct  choice  of  the  crown\  He  is  emphati- 
who  re-       cally  and  especially  the  king's  minister,  the  one  in  whom 
hiscoi-       the  crown  constitutionally  places  its  confidence,  and  the 
leagues,      privilege  is  conceded  to  him  of  choosing  his  own   col- 
leagues; subject,  of  course,   to  the  approbation  of  the 
sovereign.     The  list  of  persons  selected  to  compose  the 
new  ministry,  and  who  have  consented  to  serve,  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  king,  who  may  approve  or  disapprove  of 
it,  in  whole  or  in  part,  even  to  the  exclusion  from  office 
of  anyone  personally  objectionable  to  himself.^  (In  Kke 
manner  when  any  vacancy  occurs  in  an  existing  ministry, 
it  is  the  privilege  of  the  Prime  Minister  to  recommend 
some  one  chosen  by  himself  to  fill  up  the  same.     If  his 
colleagues  differ  with  him  in  the  selection  he  has  made, . 
they  must  either  acquiesce  in  the  choice  or  resign  their 
own  offices.*^ 

When  negotiations  are  set  on  foot  between  the  sove- 
reign and  any  statesman  to  whom  he  may  be  desirous  of 
entrusting  the  direction  of  public  affairs,  such  negotiations 

m 

^  See  wtAey  toI.  i.  p.  224.  '  Stanhope,  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  iv. 

-  See  tWtf.  p.  226.  p.  288. 
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win  naturally  involve,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  mutual  stipnia- 
stipulations  and  conditions.     On  the  one  hand,  the  sove-  ^^^ffc 
reign  may  set  forth  the  policy  which,  in  his  judgment 
ought  to  be  pursued  for  the  national  good,  and  may 
stipulate  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  same,  as  the  condition 
on  which  alone  he  is  willing  to  accept  of  their  advice  and 
assistance  in  the  government  of  the  country ;  and  it  will 
be  for  the  consideration  of  the  statesmen  who  are  invited 
to  accept  office  upon  these  terms,  whether  they  are  in  a 
position  to  carry  out  such  a  policy,  consistently  with  their 
own  convictions,  their  party  obligations,  and  their  assur- 
ance of  adequate  parliamentary  support.     On  the  other 
band,  an  incoming  ministry  are  warranted  in  requiring 
from  the  king,  as  a  condition  to  their  acceptance  of  office, 
any  assurances  which  are  not  incompatible  with   the 
independence  of  the  crown,  or  with  the  legitimate  exer-  . 
cise  of  the  royal  prerogative.  ("  But  a  ministry  have  no 
right  to  bind  either   themselves  or  their  sovereign  by  Pladgea, 
pledges  in  regard  to  proceedings  in  hypothetical  cases ; 
or  to  forestall  their  own  freedom  of  advice  in  respect  to 
contingencies  not  immediately  occurrent,  but  that  may 
afterwards  arise/  \ 

This  point  was  finallj  established,  by  general  consent,  as  a  resnlt 
of  tlie  dismissal  of  the  Grenville  ministiy,  in  1807,  by  George  III., 
for  recording,  in  a  Minute  of  Council,  that  it  was  their  right  and 
duty  to  submit  their  views  upon  the  Catholic  question — which  they 
had  consented  to  forego,  for  a  time,  in  deference  to  the  opinions  of 
the  king — at  any  future  period,  when  they  might  see  fit  to  urge 
them.  The  king  insisted  upon  the  withdrawal  of  this  minute,  and  the 
Bubstitntion  of  a  pledge  nerer  again  to  propose  for  his  consideration 


7  See  the   conduct   of  Pulteney,  from  aU  new  ministers  that   they 

when  George   II.  offered  him   full  would  persevere  in  the  contest  and 

power  to  construct  a  ministry,  after  never  consent  to    American    mde- 

the  resignation  of  Sir  Kobert  Wal-  pendence  (Maj,  Const.  Hist  vol.  i. 

pole,  provided  he  would  pledge  him-  p.  42).    But  m  1782,  the  House  of 

self  to  screen  Sir  Robert  from  prose-  Commons  expressed  such  a  decided 

cution  (Mahon*8  Hist,  of  England,  aversion  to    a  continuance  of  the 

vol.    iii.  pp.   162-165).      In    1779  war,  that  the  king  was  obliged  to 

during  the  pro|nress  of  the  American  agree  that  it  should  be  abandoned, 

war,  George  fll.  declared  that  he  — Ihid,  p.  48. 
should  expect  a  written  declaration 

&  2 
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anything  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  claims.  Upon  their  refiifial  to 
comply  with  this  demand,  his  Majesty  dismissed  them  from  his 
councils.  The  constitational  question  involved  in  the  conduct,  both 
of  the  king  and  of  his  ministers,  was  fiilly  discussed  in  Parliament, 
and  resolutions  were  submitted  to  both  Houses,  declaring  '  that  it 
was  contrary  to  the  first  duties  of  the  confidential  servants  of  the 
crown  to  restrain  themselves  by  any  pledge,  express  or  implied,  from 
ofiering  to  the  king  any  advice  ih&t  the  course  of  circumstances 
might  render  necessary  for  the  welfare  and  security  of  any  part  of 
the  empire.'  The  doctrine  embodied  in  this  resolution  met  with 
little  opposition  in  either  House,  although,  as  a  matter  of  expediency, 
and  to  avoid  collision  with  the  new  ministry,  it  was  agreed  that  no 
direct  vote  should  be  taken  thereupon.'^ But  we  may  freely  accept 
the  conckisions  of  May  on  this  subject,  when  he  says  that  '  as  a 
question  of  policy,  it  had  obviously  been  a  false  step,  on  the  part  of 
ministers,  to  give  expression  to  their  reservations  in  the  ndnute  of 
the  cabinet.  NThey  had  agreed  to  abandon  the  Bill  which  had  caused 
the  difierence  oetween  themselves  and  his  Majesty ;  and  by  virtue 
of  their  office,  as  the  king's  ministers,  were  free  on  any  future  occa- 
sion to  ofier  such  advice  as  they  might  think  proper.  By  their  ill- 
advised  minute  they  invited  the  retaliation  of  this  obnoxious  pledge. 
But  no  constitutional  writer  could  now  be  found  to  de&nd  the 
pledge  itself,  or  to  maintain  that  the  ministers  who  accepted  office 
in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  that  pledge  had  not  taken  upon 
themselves  the  same  responsibility  as  if  they  had  advised  it.*  * 

It  was  charged  against  Mr.  Canning  that,  upon  his 
acceptance  of  office,  in  1827,  he  had  given  George  IV.  a 
pledge  in  respect  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  question,  similar 
to  that  which  had  been  refused  by  the  Greyjministry  in 
1807.  This  accusation  received  considerable  currency 
At  thie  time,  and  was  afterwards  repeated  in  the  private 
diary  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  on  the  alleged  autho- 
rity of  the  king  himself.  But  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  who  was 
the  friend  and  follower  of  Canning,  discredits  the  impu- 


*  Paifl.  Deb.  Apiil  0  aod  IS,  1807;  him,  as  a  minister  of  the  crown,  to 

Mr.  Speaker  Abbott's  Comments  on  consent  to  place  any  prerogative  of 

the  Debate ;  Colchester  Diary,  vol.  ii.  the  crown  in  abeyance,  or,  upon  the 

p.  119;  and  antCf  vol.  i.  pp.  69-91.  principle  of  a  hypothetical  case,  to 

*■  May,  Const.  Ilist  i.  9d,  97.     See  pledge  himself,  as  a  minister  of  the 

also  Sir  Kobert  Peel's  speech  in  the  crown  and  a  privy  councillor,  how  he 

House  of  Commons  on  the  2nd  of  should  advise  the  crown  as  to  the 

March,   1885,  wherein  he  declared  course    it    should  pursue.' — ^Annual 

ihat  it  would  be  '  unbecoming  in  Register,  1885,  p.  llO. 
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tation,  and  it  appears  to  be  now  admitted  that  it  was 
wholly  unfounded.** 

The  constitutional  doctrine  on  this  subject  has  since  Freedom 
received  still  more  authoritative  confirmation.  between 

the  cio^^n 
In  ^51,  upon   the  resignation  nf  tlio   Ttiiinnrll   ministry,  Lord  andminia- 

Stanley  (now  Earl  of  Derby)  was  invited  by  the  Queen  to  form  an  tew. 
administration ;  but  was  nnable  to  succeed,  owing-  to  the  Conserva- 
tive  party  being  in  a  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  giving 
to  the  House  of  Lords  explanations  of  his  conduct  during  this 
political  crisis^  Lord  Stanley  adverted  to  an  erroneous  impression 
which  prevailed,  that  his  relinquishment  of  the  attempt  to  construct 
a  cabinet  arose  from  the  re^al  of  her  Majesty  to  grant  him  the 
power  of  disserving  Parliament  whenever  he  might  think  it  desirable 
to  do  so :  a  dissolution  at  the  time  of  his  accepting  office  being  con- 
fessedly impracticable,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  public  business,  and 
nnadvisable  perhaps  on  other  grounds.  This  rumour,  his  lordship 
declared,  had  not  the  shadow  of  foundation  in  fact.  He  had  not 
ventured  to  recommend  a  dissolution  at  this  time,  because  he  con- 
ndered  it  impossible  5  and  he  added,  *  I  hope  I  know  my  duty  to 
my  sovereign  too  well  to  insist  upon  a  pledge  upon  a  question  with 
respect  to  which  no  sovereign  ought  to  give  a  pledge.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  am  confident  that  her  Majesty  knows  too  well,  and  respects 
too  highly,  the  mutual  obligations,  if  I  may  venture  to  use  the  phrase, 
which  subsist  between  a  constitutional  sovereign  and  her  responsible 
advisers,  to  revise  to  me,  or  to  any  minister  who  may  be  honoured 
with  her  confidence,  the  ordinary  powers  entrusted  to  a  minister,  or 
to  depart  from  the  ordinary  understanding  of  being  guided  by  his 
advice ;  and  I  am  authorised,  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty,  distinctly 
to  state  that  no  person  would  be  justified  in  saying,  or  holding  out 
the  belief  that  if  I  had  felt  it  my  duty  to  recommend  to  her  Majesty 
the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  her  Majesty's  consent  would  have 
been  withheld.* « 

If  a  complete  freedom  of  action,  in  respect  to  advice 
to  be  offered  to  the  sovereign,  is  essential  to  the  due  in- 
dependence of  a  ministry  from  unconstitutional  influence 
on  the  part  of  the  crown,  it  is  no  less  imperative  that  they 
should  suffer  no  encroachment  upon  their  liberty  of  action 
from  any  other  quarter. 

(  Thus,  when  Lord  John  Russell  was  urged,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  July  24, 1854,  to  agree  to  a  proposal  for  the  holding  of  an 

*  PeeVs  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  275.    vol.  viii.  p.  206. 
And  see  Knight's  Pop.  Hist  of  Eng.        «  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxiv.  p.  1014*.:, 
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antnnmal  session  of  Parliament,  on  account  of  the  disturbed  state  of 
Europe,  he  refused,  *  on  the  part  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  to 
accept  at  the  hands  of  members  restrictions  on  their  freedom  in 
givmg  to  the  sovereign  such  advice  as  they  may  think  proper. 
We  must  be  left  at  full  liberty  to  give  such  advice  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times  at  the  time  may  seem  from  us  to  demand  .  .  . 
we  must  be  unfettered  as  to  the  time  at  which  we  may  advise  het 
Majesty  to  take  the  advice  of  Parliament.'  ^  ^ 

Authorities  having  been  adduced  in  proof  of  the  irre- 
gularity of  pledges,  in  regard  to  advice  to  be  tendered, 
or  received,  in  hypothetical  cases,  between  the  sovereign 
and  his  constitutional  advisers,  it  may  be  desirable  to 
furnish  a  few  examples  of  stipulations  made,  as  conditions 
precedent  to  the  acceptance  of  office.  Such  stipulations 
are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  if  kept  within  due  bounds 
are  quite  justifiable.  For  the  king  has  an  undoubted 
right  to  require  that  any  administration  about  to  be 
formed  shall  be  constructed  upon  certain  definite  prin- 
ciples,  which  would  in  his  judgment  best  promote  the 
interests  of  the  nation.  And  on  the  other  hand,  ministers, 
before  agreeing  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  office, 
must  be  free  to  stipulate  for  permission  to  carry  out  such 
a  poUcy  as  they  may  deem  essential  for  the  pubhc  good. 
Security  against  abuse,  in  either  case,  is  afforded  by  the 
necessity  for  mutual  agreement  upon  a  line  of  action  that 
will  satisfy  their  own  sense  of  right,  and  will  be  hkely  to 
obtain  the  approval  of  Parliament. 

I  In  1765  the  Grenville  ministry  consented  to  remain  in  office,  after 
miitless  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  king  to  form  another  adminis- 
tration, npon  condition  that  Lord  Bate,  who  had  made  himself 
notorions,  by  frequent  interferences,  in  secret,  between  the  king  and 
his  ministers,  should  not  be  suffered  to  take  part  in  his  Majesty's 
councils  'in  any  manner  or  shape  whatever.'  To  this  the  king 
agreed,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  kept  his  word.* 
Similar  conditions  were  made  by  the  Rockingham  administration 
in  1766,  and  were  acquiesced  in  by  the  king/  On  the  other  hand, 
the  king  himself,  in  1779,  determined  to  admit  none  to  his  councils 
without  exacting  from  them  a  pledge  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
the  empire,  and  to   prosecute  with  vigour  the  war  against  the 

*  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  czzzv.  p.  612. 
And  see  pp.  716,  764. 


•  May,  Const  Hist  i.  27. 
'  Ibid,  29. 
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rebellions  Americaii  colonies.  So  long,  indeed,  as  ministers  were 
willing  to  be  personally  responsible  for  such  a  policy,  and  could 
carry  Parliament  with  them,  the  right  of  the  king  to  impose  such 
conditions  cannot  be  questioned,  without  reducing  the  sovereign  to 
a  mere  automaton.  But  ere  long  George  HI.  was  himself  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  urgent  representations  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
favour  of  peace  with  America.  Lord  North,  his  favourite  minister, 
who  had  for  a  considerable  period  persisted  in  the  war  policy,  to 
please  the  king,  and  against  his  own  secret  convictions,  was  forced, 
by  an  adverse  vote  of  the  House,  in  1782,  to  declare  that  he  was 
prepared  to  advise  the  king  to  agree  to  propositions  of  peace.  This 
tardy  concession  came  too  late  to  save  the  ministry ;  they  were  soon 
afterwards  obliged  to  resign  office  on  account  of  the  hostility  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  On  the  retirement  of  Lord  North,  the 
king  was  relnctantly  compelled  to  call  to  his  counsels  the  Rocking- 
ham administration,  whose  first  stipulation  was,  the  concession  of 
independence  to  America.^  Again,  upon  Mr.  Pitt's  return  to  power, 
in  1804,  the  king  stipulated  that  he  should  not  again  renew  the 
agitation  of  the  Catholic  question,  the  advocacy  of  which  had  led  to 
his  dismissal  from  office  in  1801.  Mr.  Pitt  consented  to  these  terms, 
but  contrived  to  evade  a  more  stringent  condition,  which  the  king 
sought  to  impose  upon  him.^  j 

^  The  cabinet  is  composed  of  the  more  eminent  portion  Number  ' 
of  the  administration,  but  it  does  not  ordinarily  include  ^^h»t.  '' 
more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  samel  Its  numbers, 
however,  are  indefinite  and  variable  ;j  for  it  is  competent 
to  the  statesman  who  is  charged  witii  the  formation  of 
a  ministry,  with  the  consent  of  the  sovereign,  to  put 
as  many  persons  as  he  pleases  into  the  cabinet.*  \  The 
first  cabinet  of  George  I.  consisted  of  eight  members,  of 
whom  not  more  than  five  or  six  were  in  regular  attend- 
ance, the  others  being  either  resident  abroad,  or  not 
invariably  invited  to  attend  the  council  meetings.^  The 
first  cabinet  of  George  III.  (in  1760)  consisted  of  fourteen 
members,  of  whom  eight  were  of  ducal  rank,  five  earls, 
and  but  one  a  commoner.^  In  1770,  on  the  first  forma- 
tion of  his  ministry.  Lord  North  introduced  seven  persons 

*  May,  Const.  I£st  i.  42,  47,  51.        vol.  iii.  pp.  210-212.   Hep.  Com.  on 
^  Ibid,  p.  85.    And  see  Stanhope,    Official  Salaries,  Com.  Papers,  1850, 

life  of  Pitt,  voL  iii.  pn.  310-813  -,  vol.  xv.     Evid.  1411. 

Jesse,  life  of  Qeox^e  III.  vol.  iii.        ^  Mahon,  Hist,  of  England,  i.  163. 

p.  537.  '  Jesse,  Life  of  George  III.  vol.  i. 

*  Yonge,  Life  of  Lord  Liverpool,  p.  59. 
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only  into  the  cabinet.  The  Marquis  of  Eockingham's 
cabinet,  in  1782,  consisted  of  nine  or  ten  persons.  That 
of  Earl  Shelbume,  in  the  following  year,  of  eleven.*  In 
1783  Mr.  Pitt's  cabinet  was  limited  to  seven  members,  of 
whom  all,  except  himself,  had  seats  in  the  House  of 
Lords."  r  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt  it  became  customary 
for  the  cabinet  to  consist  of  from  ten  to  sixteen  individuals. 
At  the  present  time  (1869)  it  comprises  fifteen  members, 
which  has  been  the  limitation  observed  under  several 
successive  administrations.  \  This  number  is  ^  as  large  as  it 
ought  to  be,  and  it  seems  to  be  generally  adopted  as 
such  by  both  parties.  There  are  general  and  other 
reasons  which  make  it  very  undesirable  to  extend  the 
number  of  the  cabinet.' °  (in  fact  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
1835,  expressed  his  opinion  *  that  the  executive  govern- 
ment of  this  country  would  be  infinitely  better  conducted 
by  a  cabinet  composed  of  only  nine  members,  than  by  one 
of  thirteen  or  fourteen.'^ 

The  task  of  forming  an  administration  is  left  almost 
exclusively  with  the  Prime  Minister,**  and  yet  he  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  unfettered  in  the  choice  of  his 
colleagues,  inasmuch  as  he  is  obliged  to  select  them  from 
amongst  the  most  prominent  and  able  men  of  his  own 
party  who  are  likely  to  command  the  confidence  of 
Parliament]  and  the  selection  of  individual  ministers  is 
sometimes  the  result  of  a  combination  of  parties  rather 
than  the  act  of  a  Prime  Minister  himselCS  It  has  been 
well  observed,  by  an  able  political  writer,t  that  *  the 
position  of  most  men  in  Parhament  forbids  their  being 
invited  to  the  cabinet^  the  position  of  a  few  men  ensures 
their  being  invited. )  ^etween  the  compulsory  Ust^  whom 
he  must  take,  and  the  impossible  hst,  whom  he  cannot 


>  S^ntham's  Works,  vol.  ix. p.  2 18,  it. 

»  Stanhope's  Pitt,  i.  71, 165. 

'  Earl  Granville,  Kep.  Commons' 
Pom.  on  Educi^tion,  1866;  £v.  1883. 

9  Jtirror  of  Pari.  1835,  p.  1797. 

9  See  atUB,  p.  146. 

«Rep.  on  Off.  Salaries,  1850; 
]gvid.  285,  299.    Moreover,  firiato- 


cratic  prejudices  on  the  part  of  in- 
fluential statesmen  have  often  ope- 
rated to  debar  acknowledged  talent 
from  its  rightful  position  in  the 
Cabinet.  Witness  the  cases  of 
^mund  Burke,  and  of  George  Can- 
ning.—See  Campbell's  Chanoelloia, 
iv.  97,  n. 
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take,  a  Prime  Minister's  independent  choice  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  cabinet  is  not  very  large ;  it  extends  rather  to 
the  division  of  thCpCabinet  offices  than  to  the  choice  of 
cabinet  ministers.  \  yParliament  and  the  nation  have  pretty 
nCell  settled  who  snail  have  the  first  places ;  but  they  have 
not  discriminated  with  the  same  accuracy  which  man 
shall  have  which  place. '\ 

The  following  are  officers  of  State,  who,  according  to 
modem  usage,  would,  under  any  circumstance,  form  part 
of  the  cabinet,  namely,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Principal  Secretaries 
of  State,  now  five  in  number,  the  First  Tx)rd  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  the  Lord  High  Chancellor.*  But  it  is 
also  customary  to  include  amongst  the  number  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Council  and  the  Lord  Privy  Seal. 
Several  other  ministerial  functionaries  usually  have  seats 
iu  the  cabinet ;  never  less  than  three,  and  rarely  so  many 
as  seven  or  eight,  in  addition  to  those  above  mentioned. 
The  selection  is  made  either  from  amongst  such  of  the 
principal  officers  of  State,  and  heads  of  departments, 
having  seats  in  Parliament,  whose  rank,  talents,  reputa- 
tion, and  poUtical  weight  would  be  likely  to  render  them 
the  most  useful  auxiliaries  ;  or  from  those  whose  services 
to  their  party,  while  in  Opposition,  may  have  given  them 
the  strongest  claims  to  this  distinction  :^in  other  words, 
the  matter  is  commonly  decided  according  to  what  may 
be  considered  the  claims  of  the  individual,  rather  than 
the  special  importance  of  the  office  he  may  hold.\  In  the 
choice  of  persons  to  fill  this  honourable  and  responsible 
position  it  has  been  aptly  remarked  that  it  is  of  the 
highest  consequence  that  they  should  be  men  looking  to 
the  public  good  rather  than  to  private  advantage  ;  suffi- 
ciently independent  in  their  judgment  to  originate  or 
adopt  a  progressive  system  of  policy;  and  sufficiently 
independent  in  their  personal  character  to  resist  the 


\  Bageliot  on  the  Cabinet,  Fort-        "  Rep.    on   Off.  Sal.  1660,  Evid. 
niglitly  Review,  No.  i.  p.  10.  |  826.   (Opinion  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.) 
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exactions  of  the  sovereign,  or  the  impulses  of  the  people, 
when  these  are  at  variance  with  the  permanent  interests 
of  the  State.* 
A  seat  in  (It  occasionallj  happens  that  statesmen,  possessed  of 
^th*^t  °*'  high  character  and  experience,  are  admitted  to  a  seat  in 
office.  the  cabinet  without  being  required  to  imdertake  the 
labour  and  responsibility  of  any  departmental  office\ 
(This  practice  dates  back  to  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  when 
we  find  Hyde,  afterwards  Lord  Clarendon,  a  member  of 
the  king's  *  inner  cabinet,'  without  ofl5ce."\  In  1757,  we 
read  that  ex-Chancellor  Hardwicke,^  and,  in  1770,  that 
General  Conway^  were  respectively  members  of  the 
cabinet,  without  office.  Of  late  years  the  practice  has 
been  of  frequent  occurrence  ;  but,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  ascertaining  with  certainty  of  whom  the  cabinets  pre- 
vious to  the  present  century  consisted,  it  is  not  easy  to  cite 
examples ;  except  as  they  may  have  been  casually  noticed 
in  the  pag5s  of  history.  We  find  it  alluded  to,  however, 
as  a  recognised  usage,  in  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
in  1806.'  r^In  1807,  Earl  FitzwiUiam  is  included  in  the 
list  of  Lord  Grenville's  administration,  as  having  a  seat  in 
the  cabinet  without  office.  In  1812,  the  name  of  the 
Marquis  Camden  is  inserted  in  the  list  of  cabinet  minis- 
ters, as  given  in  the  *  Annual  Kegister,'  but  without  office  ; 
and,  in  1820,  we  notice  a  similar  entry  in  reference  to 
the  Earl  of  Mulgrave.  ^Subsequently,  we  find  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  a  member  of  the  cabinet  with- 
out office,  on  different  occasions,  for  several  years  previous 
to  his  death.  So  also  were  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne 
and  Lord  John  Eussell,  together  in  1854,  and  the  latter 
alone  in  1855  and  1856.rLordsSidmouthand'^arrowby, 
moreover,  continued  in  the  cabinet  for  some  time  after 
their  resignation  of  office  ;  the  former  remaining  for  two 
years,  after  resigning  the  Home  Secretaryship  in  1822, 

*  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  in  Edinb.  Rev.  ^  Donne,  Corresp.  Gko.  in.  voL  i. 

yol.  cviii.  p.  285.  p.  12,  ». 

"  CampbeU's  Chancellors,  ill.  182.  '  ParL  Deb.  yi.  827. 
^  IIM  Y.  148. 
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and  until  he  retired  from  public  life ;  and  the  latter  for 
a  short  period  after  his  resignation  of  office  in  1827/ 

No  constitutional  rule  is  violated  by  this  practice. 

e  sovereign,  in  the  exercise  of  his  undoubted  pre- 
rogative, may  summon  whom  he  will  to  the  Privy 
Council ;  and  any  member  of  this  body  is  ehgible  to 
a  seat  in  the  Gabinet^k  ( But  while  the  principal  executive 
officers  of  State  are  necessarily  included  in  the  Cabinet 
Council,  it  would  be  an  undue  limitation  of  the  choice 
of  the  crown  to  declare  that  none  but  such  as  were  able 
and  wiQing  to  take  chaise  of  an  executive  department 
should  be  permitted  to  sit  therein  {\  thereby  depriving 
the  sovereign  of  the  assistance  of  men  who  could  give 
him  the  best  advice,  and  render  valuable  assistance  in 
Parliament  upon  questions  of  public  poUcy.  The  choice 
of  the  sovereign  in  this  particular  should  only  be  re- 
stricted in  respect  of  persons  who  hold  offices  that 
are  constitutionally  incompatible  with  the  position  of 
a  responsible  adviser  of  the  crown,  or  who  have  not 
and  cannot  obtain  a  seat  in  Parliament.^^ 
/it  is  true  that  the  appointment  of  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  without 
office,  is  open  to  greater  objection  than  in  the  case  of  a 
peer.  For  the  spirit  of  the  statute  of  Anne  would  seem 
to  require  that  all  members  accepting  ministerial  func- 
tions should  offisr  themselves  to  their  constituents  for 
re-election."  Y^^ut  the  letter  of  the  law  is  undoubtedly 
applicable  tch  such  members  only  as  have  accepted 
salaried  offices,*  and  the  instances  above  quoted,  of 
General  Conway  and  of  Lord  John  Eussell,  are  suffi- 
cient to  prove  that  there  has  been  no  disposition  on  the 


'  Haydn's  Book  of  DignitieB,  pp.  of  Lord  Liverpool,  ii.  377,  iii.  204- 

88,  96.    PeUew'8  Life  of  Sidmoutb,  206. 

iii.  396.  *  See  Mr.  Walpole,  in  Hans.  Deb. 

77  It  has  been  doubted  whether  a  voL  czxx.  p.  383.    And  see  pod,  p. 

seat  in  the  Cabinet  without  office  366. 

should  be  given   to  one  who  has  *  See  pod,  p.  260. 
never  held  office;  see  Yonge,  Life 
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part  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  enforce  a  strained  in- 
terpretation of  the  law  in  this  respect.  V 

(Moreover,  the  occasional  appointment  of  a  member  of 
either  House  of  Parliament  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet, 
without  office,  is  no  infringement  upon  the  principle  of 
ministerial  responsibility.'^  (Ministers  of  the  crown  are 
responsible  by  reason  of  their  being  privy  councillors, 
not  as  members  of  *  the  cabinet,\ which,  as  a  separate 
institution,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  unknown  to  the  law.(  In 
ordinary  cases,  it  is  true,  the  resignation  of  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  the  relinquishment 
of  a  high  lucrative  office ;  put  it  is  unquestionable  that 
the  possession  of  a  seat  at  the  Council  Board,  even  with- 
out office,  and,  therefore,  destitute  of  pecuniary  advan- 
tages, furnishes  more  substantial  means  of  influence  than 
is  conferred  by  any  office  in  the  State,  however  lucrative, 
to  which  a  similar  mark  of  the  confidence  of  the  crown 
and  of  Parliament  is  not  attachea  f  and  that,  therefore,  the 
obligation  to  relinquish  this  exalted  position  upon  the 
withdrawal  of  the  confidence  of  Parliament  from  an 
existing  ministry  is  as  severely  felt  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other.**  ^  In  former  times,  when  the  members  com- 
posing the  cabinets,  for  the  time  being,  were  generally 
unknown,  except  by  means  of  the  offices  they  held,  it  is 
possible  that  such  a  practice  might  have  given  rise  to 
abuse ;  but  now-a-days  there  is  a  sufficient  safeguard  in 
the  public  notoriety  which  attaches  to  the  person  of  every 
cabinet  minister,  and  in  the  fact  that  he  receives  his 
appointment,  not  merely  that  he  may  preside  over  a 
particular  executive  department,  but  chiefly  in  order  that 
he  may  be  a  mouthpiece  and  champion  of  the  government 
in  one  or  other  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  (  And  should 
circumstances  render  it  advisable  to  have  recourse  to  such 
a  proceeding,  it  is  as  strictly  constitutional  for  Parliament 
to  address  the  crown  for  the  removal  of  a  particular 
person  from  the  list  of  the  Privy  Council,  whether  he  be 

^  See  ParL  Deb.  vi.  pp.  288, 309. 
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An  office  holder  or  not,  as  it  is  to  ask  for  the  dismissal  of 
a  ministry  on  the  ground  that  it  has  forfeited  the  con- 
fidence of  Parliament.®  V 

In  addition  to  the  officers  of  State  above  enumerated,  who  ought 
of  whom  the  Cabinet  Council  is  now  composed,  there  are  ?^^^  ^ 
two  or  three  other  functionaries  who  formerly  used  to  be  cabinet 
occasionally  included  in  the  cabinet,  but  who  have  ceased 
of  late  years  to  be  considered  as  ehgible  for  that  position, 
^f  these,  the  most  important  example  is  that  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Jtistice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  whose  case  is  Judicial 
deserving  of  particular  notice.\ 

Prior  to  the  year  1806,  there  had  been  one  or  two  instances  of  Case  of 
persons  holding  this  office  being  made  members  of  the  cabinet.  I^id 
Lord  Hardwicke,  in  1737,  while  Lord  Chief  Justice,  was,  for  a  brief  ^^^j, 
period,  and  nnder  peculiar  circumstances,  a  cabinet  minister.  While 
presiding  at  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  he  was  appointed  Lord 
Chancellor,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  but  did  not  resign  his  chief 
justiceship  until  nearly  four  months  afterwards.^  Afterwards,  Lord 
Mansfield  sat  in  the  cabinet  for  several  years,  while  he  was  Lord 
Chief  Justice.  But  neither  of  these  instances  excited  public  atten- 
tion at  the  time.  In  1806,  however,  the  prime  minister.  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  being  desirous  of  strengthening  his  administration  by  the 
assistance  of  Lord  EUenborough,  then  Chief  Jastice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  recommended  him  to  the  king  for  the  office  of  Lord  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  which  carried  with  it  a  seat  in  the  cabinet. 
The  appointment  took  place,  but  soon  afterwards  a  resolution  was 
proposed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  March  3,  that  it  was  highly  in- 
expedient, and  tended  to  weaken  the  administration  of  justice,  to 
summon  to  any  committee  or  assembly  of  the  Privy  Council  any  of 
the  judges  of  his  Majesty's  courts  of  common  law.  On  the  same  day 
three  resolutions  were  proposed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
were  to  the  same  general  effect,  but  more  carefully  framed.  They 
set  forth  that  it  was  '  highly  expedient  that  the  functions  of  a 
minister  of  State,  and  of  a  confidential  adviser  of  the  executive 
measures  of  the  government,  should  be  kept  distinct  and  separate 


*"  See  the  case  of  Lord  Melville,  in  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  for 

1805,  ParL  Deb.  toL  iv.  pp.  335, 344-  several  weeks,  lest  the  state  of  the 

355  ;  Stanhope,  life  of  Pitt,  vol.  iv.  king's  health  should  lead  to  a  change 

pp.  283, 2d4.  of  ministry,  and  so,  to  use  his  own 

'Harris*  Life  of  Hardwicke,!.  858.  expresnon,  he  might  'faU  between 

In  like  manner  Lord  Eldon,  when  twostools. — Campbell's  Chancellors^ 

appointed  Chancellor,  in  1801,  de-  vi.  307.    And  see  i6.  vii.  137. 
cuned  to  relinquish  Ms  office  of  Chief 
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from  that  of  a  judge  at  common  law ; '  and  that  the  snmmoning  of 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  to  this  position  was  '  peculiarly  inexpedient 
and  unadvisable,  tending  to  expose  to  suspicion,  and  bring  into  dis- 
repute the  independence  and  impartiality  of  the  judicial  character, 
and  to  render  less  satisfactory,  if  not  less  pure,  the  administratioiL 
of  public  justice.'  The  resolution  in  the  Lords  was  ably  advocated 
by  Lords  Eldon  and  Hawkesbury,  and  those  in  the  Clommons  by  Mr. 
Canning,  Lord  Cafltlereagh,  and  others ;  nevertheless  the  ministry 
was  sustained  in  both  Houses,  and  the  resolutions  were  rejected  in 
the  Lords  without  a  division,  and  in  the  Commons  by  a  large 
majority. 

The  principal  arg^uments  urged  in  support  of  the  resolutions 
were  to  the  effect  that  while  it  was  admitted  that  the  king  had  an 
abstract  right  to  summon  whom  he  would  to  the  Privy  Council,  and 
by  consequence,  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  yet  that  it  was  highly  inex- 
pedient, and  opposed  to  the  principles  of  good  government,  for  a 
seat  in  the  cabinet  to  be  held  by  anyone  in  conjunction  with  a  per* 
manent  non-political  office.  Otherwise  it  might  happen  that  an 
individual  in  his  capacity  of  minister  of  the  crown  might  incur 
odium  and  the  censure  of  Parliament  for  political  conduct,  so  as  to 
occasion  his  dismissal  from  the  councils  of  his  sovereign,  and  yet 
still  remain  a  public  servant,  although  necessarily  weakened  in  his 
efficiency  by  the  stigma  that  had  fallen  upon  him  for  political  faults. 
Such  a  position  is  always  to  be  deprecated,  but  more  especially  in 
the  case  of  a  judge,  whose  tenure  of  office  is  during  good  behaviour, 
and  who  is  not  removable  except  upon  the  joint  Address  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament. 
Case  of  The  case  of  Lord  Mansfield  was  the  one  chiefly  relied  upon  by 

Mfmsfield.  *^®  defenders  of  Lord  Ellenborough's  appointment,  that  of  Lord 
Hardwicke  having  been  too  exceptional  to  be  taken  as  a  precedent, 
and  no  instances  prior  to  the  Revolution  being  now  in  point,  because 
of  the  great  principle  of  the  independence  of  the  judges  which  was 
then  asserted,*  and  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  the  Act  of 
1  George  ni.  Lord  Mansfield's  occupancy  of  a  seat  at  the  Council 
Board,  whilst  holding  a  judicial  office,  was,  however,  unknown  at 
the  time  to  either  House  of  Parliament,  and  was  not  made  public 
until  several  years  after  he  resigned  the  same.  It  was  also  alleged 
that  Lord  Mansfield,  after  holding  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  from  1757 
to  1765,  became  convinced  of  the  impropriety  thereof,  and  withdrew 
from  it  in  1765,  expressing  regret  for  his  having  been  induced  to 
continue  so  long  in  an  indefensible  position ; '  and  that  nevertheless 
he  did  not  escape  from  public  reproach,  and  the  loss  of  popularity 


•  See  Hallam,  Const  Hiat  vol.  iii.    Justices,  vol.  ii.  pp.  460,  460,  46^ 
p.  262.  407.  rr         /        I    -» 

'  See  Campbeirs  Lives  of  the  Chief 
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wbich  overtook  TiiTn  so  soon  as  the  fact  became  known,  that  he  had 
been  a  cabinet  minister  -whilst  holding  a  permanent  judicial  office. 
Furthermore,  the  dictum  of  Blackstone  was  cited,  in  condemnation 
of  this  appointment,  wherein  he  said  that '  nothing  is  more  to  be 
avoided,  in  a  free  constitution,  than  uniting  the  provinces  of  a  judge 

Td  a  minister  of  State.'  < 
And  here  it  maj  be  observed,  that  the  position  of  the  Lord  Chan-  The  Lord 
cellor,  as  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  appears,  at  jBrst  sight,  open  to  Chancellor, 
similar  objections,  iuasmuch  as  he  also  combines  the  functions  of  a 
judge  with  those  of  a  minister.     But  his  situation  differs  materiallj 
from  that  of  the  common  law  judges.     He  only  decides  questions  of 
property,  and,  with  the  exception  of  trials  before  the  House  of  Peers 
has  no  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  criminal  law.     Moreover,  apart 
from  his  duties  as  principal  legal  adviser  of  the  crown,  he  is  neces- 
sarily concerned  in  advising  upon  weighty  affairs  of  State  ;  and,  as 
a  natural  consequence,  is  properly  removable  fr^m  office  with  every 
change  of  administration.  \ 

To  revert  to  the  case  oi  Lord  Ellenborough.  /  No  doubt  there  Lord 
have  been  numerous  instances,  both  before  and  since  the  Bevolution,  ^^^' . 
wherein  common  law  judges,  in  their  capacity  of  privy  councillors,  ^^ 
have  been  summoned  to  attend  meetings  of  the  Privy  Council,  or 
of  committees  thereof,  which  have  been  specially  convened  to  take 
evidence  in  certain  State  enquiries  concerning  treasonable  conspi- 
racies, public  riots,  or  the  like.  But  such  services  are  totally  dis- 
tinct from  deliberations  in  the  cabinet  upon  points  of  public  policy, 
which  are  determined  upon  political  considerations.^ /xlecognising 
this  obvious  distinction,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  resolution  proposed 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  in  reference  to  Lord  Ellenborough*s  appoint- 
ment, was  technically  incorrect^  inasmuch  as  the  judicial  investiga- 
tions in  question  are  fonnally  entrusted  to  a  conmiittee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  which  includes  not  only  the  judges,  but  cabinet  ministers 
and  others,  who  are  likely  to  be  of  service  in  prosecuting  the 
inquiry! 

\  On  tne  other  hand,  the  resolutions  against  this  appointment, 
which  were  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons,  though  they  failed 
to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  House  at  the  time,  owing  to  its  being 
made  a  ministerial  question,  were  undeniably  correct  in  principle. 
Such  an  appointment  would  now  be  regarded  as  open  to  grave  con- 
stitutional objections ;  ^  not  because  it  would  be  an  instance  of  a 
seat  in  the  cabinet  disconnected  from  an  admmistraiive  office — for 
this  we  have  seen  is  not  essential — but  because,  being  an  independent 

'  Black.  Com.  b.  i.  c.  VH.  p.  269.  Camphell'A  Chief  Justices,  vol.  iii. 

And  see  Brougham,  Brit  Const,  pp.  up.  184-192.    And,  as  to  Mr.  Foz*b 

318,  360.  aoubts  on  the  subject,  see  Brougham's 

^  See  May,  Const  Hist.  voL  i.  p.  Statesmen,  8rd  serieS;  p.  219. 
86;  Bowyer,  Const  Law,  p.  173; 
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judicial  office,  it  is  incompatible,  on  true  constitational  principles, 
with  the  position  of  a  responsible  adviser  of  the  crown^  (For  how- 
ever pure  might  be  the  conduct  of  one  in  such  a  situation,  ho 
would  be  sure  to  bring  suspicion  upon  the  administration  of  justice 
before  him  in  all  political  cases.  Moreoyer,  as  has  been  pertinently 
snggeaied  by  Lord  Campbell,  '  the  mischief  is  not  confined  to  the 
period  when  he  actually  continues  a  cabinet  minister ;  for  when  his 
party  is  driven  from  power,  although  all  his  colleagues  are  de* 
prived  of  their  offices,  he  still  presides  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
and  there  is  much  danger  that  in  government  prosecutions  he  will 

t  charged  with  being  actuated  by  spite  to  his  political  opponents.' A 
Fortified  by  the  decision  of  Parliaonent  in  his  favour,  fiord  Ellen-/ 
borough  retained  for  a  while  his  place  at  the  Council  Board ;  but 
before  the  end  of  the  year  a  change  of  ministry  occurred,  which 
compelled  him  to  relinquish  it.  The  mature  and  unbiassed  opinion 
of  Parliament  apon  the  question  may  be  gathered  from  a  debate  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  July  7,  1837,  upon  the  Lords'  Justices  Bill, 
wherein  the  union  of  political  functions  with  those  of  permanent 
judicial  offices  was  unanimously  reprobated  by  the  highest  legal 
and  constitutional  authorities.  \  The  son  of  the  late  Lord  Ellen* 
borough  informed  the  House,  upon  this  occasion,  that  he  had  heard 
his  father  say  that,  while  he  thought  those  who  defended  his  ap- 
pointment to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  had  *  very  much  the  best  of  the 
argument,'  nevertheless,  if  the  thing  were  to  be  done  again,  he 
should  not  act  as  he  had  done.  J 

Arch-  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  appears  in  the  list  of 

of  cSter-  ^1^^^^^  ministers  during  the  administration  of  Sir  Eobert 
bmy.  Walpole,  though  not  as  a  member  of  the '  interior  council.'  ^ 
Contemporary  memoirs  represent  him,  at  this  period,  as 
taking  an  active  part  in  politics,  and  conferring  with 
his  colleagues  on  affairs  of  State.*  But  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  no  similar  appointment  would  now  take 
place,  not  only  because  of  the  altered  relations  between 
the  EstabUshed  Church  and  the  State,  arising  out  of  the 
Eoman  Catholic  Emancipation  Act,  and  the  repeal  of  the 
civil  disabilities  of  dissenters,  but  on  account  of  the 
altered  state  of  public  opinion  in  reference  to  the  active 
participation  of  clergymen  in  political  affairs.™  |  Both  the 

CampbeU's  Chief  Justices,  vol.  i.  p.  38d ;  vol.  iii.  p.  453. 

iii.  p.  188.  "*  See  an  article  in  the  Law  Maga- 

J  Mirror  of  Pari.  1837,  p.  2166.  rine     for     May,     1862,    on     Holy 

^  Haydn^s  Book  of  Dignities,  p.  92.  Orders,  as  disqualifying  for  the  House 

'  Harrises  Life  of  Haidwicke;  vol.  of  Commons  or  the  Bax. 
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Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  however,  claim  a 
prescriptive  right  to  be  summoned  to  the  Privy  Council ; 
and  a  similar  honour  is  usually  conferred  upon  the  Bishop 
of  London.  The  claim  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
to  a  seat  in  the  Privy  Council  dates  back  to  ancient  times, 
when  this  dignitary  occupied  a  very  prominent  and  in- 
fluential position  in  the  government  of  the  country  A 
The  Master  of  the  Mint  is  another  functionary  who  Master  of 

tiiA  "Mint. 

used  to  form  part  of  the  administration,  with  occasionally 
a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  but  who  is  now  excluded  there- 
from. This  oflSce  is  one  of  much  responsibility,  and  from 
an  early  period  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  was  accounted 
of  high  political  consideration,  and  always  filled  by  a 
prominent  member  of  the  existing  ministry.  This  led  to 
its  being  regarded  very  much  in  the  light  of  a  sinecure  ; 
and  it  became  usual,  at  length,  that  it  should  be  held  in 
conjunction  with  some  other  public  department.  Pur- 
suant, however,  to  the  recommendation  of  a  Eoyal  Com- 
mission, in  1849,  on  the  constitution  and  management  of 
the  Mint — which  was  confirmed  by  the  Commons'  Com- 
mittee on  Official  salaries  in  1850-(^the  Mastership  of  the 
Mint  has  ceased  to  be  a  poUtical  office,  and  is  now  made 
permanent,  the  incumbent  being  the  working  head  of  a 
numerous  estabhshment,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Treasury.**  \lA  similar  arrangement  in  regard  to  the  office 
of  First  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  was  advised  by  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1860,  who  were 
of  opinion  that  great  public  advantages  would  result  from 
this  department  being  made  permanent  and  non-political,**^ 

'  Id  the  lOth  Rich.  XL  the  Arch-  iii.    And  See  Brodrick^s  Judgments 

bishop  of  Canterbury  delivered  to  of  the  Priyy  Council,  introd.  Ixiv. ; 

Parliament  a  solemn  protest^  daim-  Muixaj's  Handbook  of  Church  and 

ing  for  himself  and  his  successors  the  State,  p.  105. 

right  of  being  present  at  all   the  *  Kep.  Com.  on  Off.  Salaries,  Com- 

kind's  council^  -^-"^ ' '  * '''""^  '—'  —  ^  -  -• 

speoal,  or  secret 

p.  223).    The  ^  _ 

also  asserts  his  prescriptive  rijpht  to  Book  of  Dignities,  p?  200. 

be  one   of   the    king's  councillors;  ^  Rep.  on  Misc.  Exp.  Commons' 

Nicolas,  Pro.  Privy  Coun.  vol.  i.  p.  Papers,  1860,  vol.  ix.  p.  476. 

VOL.  II.  M 
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but  the  government  have  expresised  a  decided  objection 
to  the  proposed  alteration  upon  constitutional  grounds.** 
Comman-  |  The  office  of  Commander-in-Chief  is  one  which,  when 
cy^'  neld  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  was  associated  with  a 
seat  in  the  cabinet  so  long  as  his  political  friends  were  in 
power.  Afterwards,  when  a  Whig  ministry  came  in,  the 
Duke  was  retained  in  office,  but  the  post  was  made  non- 
political  ;  and  has  continued  to  be  so  r^arded  ever 
since/  \ 

Having  completed  the  enumeration  of  the  officers  of 

State  of  whom  the  Cabinet  Council  is  properly  composed, 

and  of  those  who,  for  various  reasons,  have  ceased  to  be 

iTmistoTs    considered  eligible  for  this  high  position,  we  proceed  to 

cSktoet  *  \designate  the  offices  that  constitute  the  Administration, 

apart  from,  and  beside  those  included  in  the  Cabined 

r  The  following  list  includes  all  the  offices  which,  in  addi- 

^  tion  to  those  held  by  cabinet  ministers,  are  necessarily 

vacated  on  a  change  of  ministr^  Certain  of  the  most 

eminent  of  these  functionaries  are  invariably  admitted 

into  every  cabinet,  but  no  particular  rule  or  custom  is 

observed  in  their  selection;  personal  considerations,  as 

has  been  already  remarked,  influencing  the  choice  of 

the  premier  in  this  respect  more  than  considerations 

connected   with  the  relative  importance   of  the  offices 

themselves : — 

Five  junior  Lords  of  the  Admiralty. 

Three  junior  Lords  of  the  Treasury. 

Chief  Commissioner  of  Works  and  Public  Buildings. 

Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Postmaster-General. 

Paymaster-General. 

President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board. 

4  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxvi.  p.  1616.  '  See  Murray's  Handbook,  p.  102, 

And  see  pasty  p.  482.  and  Dodd*s  Manual  of  Digfnities,  p. 

'  See  further  on  this  pointy  pod^  309 ;  revised  and  ooirected  from  the 

p.  564.  latest  official  lists. 
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President  of  the  Board  of  Health,  and  Vice-President 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  for  Education. 

Two  joint  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury, 

First  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty. 

Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Poor  Law  Commission. 

Parliamentary  Under-Secretaries  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, for  Foreign  Afiairs,  for  the  Colonies,  for  War,  and 
for  India. 

Judge  Advocate  General 

Attorney-General  and  Solicitor-General. 

For  Scotland:  the  Lord  Advocate,  and  the  SoUcitor- 
General. 

For  L-eland  :  the  Lord  Lieutenant  (who  iaiaivaiiably  a 
peer),  the  Chief  Secretary,  the  Lord  Chancellor,*  the 
Attorney-General,  and  the  Solicitor-General. 

Also  the  following  oflSicers  of  the  Eoyal  Household : 
the  Lord  Steward,  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the  Master  of 
the  Horse,  the  Treasurer,  Comptroller  and  Vice-Chamber- 
lain, the  Captain  of  the  Corps  of  Gentlemen-at-Arms,  the 
Captain  of  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  the  Master  of  the  Buck- 
hounds,  the  Chief  Equerry  or  Groom  in  Waiting,  and 
Clerk  Marshall,  the  Mistress  of  the  Eobes,  and  the  Lords 
in  Waiting. 

\^  Some  changes  are  occasionally  made  amongst  the  am-  officers 
bassadors  to  the  principal  foreign  courts,  and  also  among  ]^^^^i 
the  colonial  governorships,  upon  a  change  of  ministry;  a  change  of 
but  no  invariable  rule  prevails  in  this  respect.  >  It  is,  of  °""^  ^ 
course,  competent  to  any  administration,  upon  assuming 
the  government  of  the  country,  to  require  the  removal  of 
these,  or  of  any  other  public  functionaries,  whom  it  may 
be  desirable,  for  political  reasons,  to  displace ;  but  a  wise 
discretion  is  exercised  on^  this  point,  with  a  viewito  en- 
croach as  httle  as  possible  upon  the  permanent  elbment 
of  the  public  service,  for  reasons  that  will  be  hereafter 

^  The  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  the  only  office  in  the  list  which,  if 

IS  expressly  disqualified  from  sitting  held  hy  a  commoner,  is  incompatiole 

in  the  House  of  Commons  hy  the  with  a  seat  in  that  chamber. 
Act  1  &  2  Geo.  IV.  c.  44.    'Hiis  is 
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Private 
secretaries. 


The  ad- 
ministra- 
tion. 


Hast  act 
together. 


explained.  And  it  is  held  that  the  continuance  in  office 
of  any  such  functionary,  under  successive  administrations, 
involves  no  compromise  of  his  private  political  opinions^ 

/The  office  of  private  secretary  to  a  member  of  the 
government,  being  purely  a  personal  appointment,  is 
necessarily  relinquished  on  the  minister  resigning  office^ 
The  members  of  the  administration,  while  they  may 
vary  in  number,  according  as  it  is  deemed  expedient  to 
combine  two  offices  in  the  hands  of  one  person4-or  to 
provide  that  a  particular  office  shall  be  made  permanent 
and  non-political,  or  the  reverse — ^rarely  exceed  fifty,  or, 
at  the  most,  sixty  individualsx  These  gentlemen  hold 
their  appointments  during  pleasure,  a  tenure  which  was 
anciently  universal,  and  still  prevails  in  theory  with  regard 
to  nearly  every  office  held  under  the  crown ;  the  excep- 
tion being  in  the  case  of  the  Judges,  the  Comptroller  and 
Auditor-General,  and  similar  pubhc  functionaries,  who  are 
made,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  independent  of  the  crown, 
and  who  are  appointed  during  good  behaviour."' 

1  All  the  members  composing  an  administration  are  un- 
derstood to  concur  in  general  principles  of  public  policy 
and  legislation ;  and,  if  they  possess  seats  in  ParUament, 
are  expected  to  co-operate  together  in  all  matters  not 
specifically  agreed  upon  as  open  questions.  They  all 
resign  when  the  cabinet  retires,  or  is  dismissed,  and  their 
offices  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  statesman  who  is 


«  Dodd's  Manual  of  Dignities,  p. 
S09.    And  aeepad,  ^.  605. 

^  Private  secretaries  of  cabinet 
ministers  receive  no  salary,  if  they 
have  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, otherwise  they  are  allowed 
SOOiL  a  year,  in  addition  to  the  salary 
they  may  derive  from  the  depaitment 
to  which  they  belong.  (Report  on 
Off.  Salaries,  Com.  Papers,  I6o0,  voL 
XT. ;  Evid.  27-29.)  Private  secre- 
taries to  heads  of  departments,  not 
in  the  cabinet,  are  allowed  150/.  a 
year.  (Kep.  on  Public  Offices,  Com. 
Papers,  1864,  voL  zxyii.  p.  355.) 


Private  secretaryships  in  the  dvil 
service  are  generally  considered  as 
corresponding  to  a  post  on  the  staff 
of  the  army,  and  do  not  interfere 
with  the  position  which  th^  occu- 
pants may  hold  in  any  permanent 
department.  Almost  all  these  func- 
tionaries hold  their  appointments  in 
connection  with  a  clerkship,  dther  in 
the  office  of  their  chief,  or  in  some 
other  branch  of  the  public  service. 
— Rep.  of  Committee  on  Diplomatic 
Service,  Commons*  Papers,  1861.  voL 
vi. ;  Evid.  2125. 
^  See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  388. 
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nominated  by  the  so«reign   as  the  head  of  the  new 
ministry.  \ 

Among  the  offices  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  list,  Necessity 
some  will  be  found  that  partake  of  the  nature  of  sinecures ;  poUticai 
or  that,  at  any  rate,  have  very  light  duties  properly  jf^^^*'^ 
belonging  to  them :  such  as  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  Pay-  duUes, 
master-Genera^  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster. To  these  might  be  added,  the  Lord  President  of 
the  CJoundl  and  the  junior  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  except- 
ing that  the  duties  formerly  assigned  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  would,  if  still  performed,  render  their  offices  of 
considerable  departmental  importance.*  /This  state  of 
things,  if  objectionable  in  theory,  is,  in  practice,  of  mate- 
rial advantage  to  the  working  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment, and  serves  to  remedy  what  would  otherwise  be  a 
serious  defect  in  that  system.'^  As  a  general  rule,  cabinet 
ministers,  however  competent,  from  previous  knowledge 
and  experience,  to  give  judicious  advice  on  the  subjects 
which  ordinarily  engage  the  attention  of  a  government, 
have  no  time  to  spare  for  the  deliberate  investigation  of 
new  topics  which  unexpectedly  present  themselves  for 
consideration.  And  when  it  is  necessary  to  institute 
minute  enquiries  into  matters  of  detail,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  a  proper  determination  of  such  questions,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  services  of  others  whose  time  is  not 
wholly  absorbed  with  their  own  official  business.  Mem- 
bers of  either  House  of  Parliament,  who  are  out  of  office, 
and  are  disposed  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  questions 
of  the  day,  have  ample  leisure  for  such  investigations ;  but 
it  is  otherwise  with  cabinet  ministers,  who  are  usually 
so  engrossed  with  the  duties  of  their  respective  depart- 
ments, that  they  can  seldom  undertake  new  enquiries ;  or 
even  examine  into  the  actual  results,  to  the  country  at 
lai^e,  of  measures  which  have  been  adopted  by  Parlia- 


*  Bee  pod,  p.  438.  Evid.  136,  142, 170, 186, 193, 1226, 

7  See  Report  on  Official  Salaries,    1269. 
Commoiia'  Papeis,  1860,  vol.  xv.; 
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ment,  perhaps,  upon  their  own  recommendation.  (This 
defect,  which  has  become  sufficiently  apparent  to  occasion 
grave  disquietude  among  the  well-wishers  of  our  present 
constitutional  system,*\  would  be  altogether  insunnount- 
able  if  every  man  in  the  cabinet  had  his  time  as  fiiUy 
occupied  as  is  the  case  with  the  principal  ministers  of 
the  crown.*  But,  by  including  among  the  offices  to  be 
held  by  responsible  ministers,  some,  the  duties  of  which 
are  so  light  as  not  to  require  the  continued  personal 
attendance  of  the  incumbents  of  the  same  at  their  depart- 
ments, the  defect  is  considerably  lessened,  if  not  altogether 
removed.  The  persons  chosen  to  fill  offices  of  this  descrip- 
tion have  generally  been  selected  for  their  capacity  to  aid 
the  government,  by  the  assistance  they  can  affi3rd  to  the 
heavily  worked  ministers,  and  for  the  aptitude  for  public 
business  they  have  displayed  as  independent  members  of 
Parliament. **  In  this  way  an  opportunity  is  affiarded  of 
introducing  into  the  government  men  of  marked  ability 
or  influence  —  or  who  may  represent  large  classes  and 
great  interests  in  the  country — or  different  shades  of 
politicaTopinion  among  members  of  tho^jame  party— 
and  yet  who  may  be  unwilling  or  unable  to  undertake 
the  duties  of  a  laborious  department.*"  By  connecting 
such  men  with  a  government,  through  the  tie  of  a  lucra- 
tive office,  you  are  able  to  govern  more  effectively,  and 
with  the  full  strength  of  party  combination,  which  is  abso- 


*  See  obserratioDs  on  the  subject,  particularly  important,  exhausts  the 
with  suggestions  for  remedying  this  energies  of  the  head  of  an  office,  and 
great    and   increasing   evil,    which  lessens  the  attention  he  could  other- 
renders  official  service,  especiaUy  in  wise    pay    to    important    matters.' 
the  higher  departments,  more  onerous  Secretcu'y  of  State,  Sir  S.  Northcote ; 
every  year,  and  demands  from  minis-  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxzxix.  p.  817. 
ters    of   the  crown  '  severe,  unre-  *  Keport  on  Official  Salaries,  1850 ; 
mitting,  and  exhausting  labour,  such  Evid.  1225, 1408. 
as  the  physical  powers  of  few  men  ^  Ihid,  1261, 1262. 
can  long  sustain,^  the  Edinburgh  «  Ihid,  168,  339,  1223.    Upon  the 
Review,  vol.  xcv.  p.  230.^' Any-  formation  of  Lord  Grey's  govem- 
body  acquainted  with    official    life  ment,  in  1830,  he  offered  to  Lords 
knows   how    attention    to    a   large  Lansdowne  and    Holland  offices  of 
amount  of  details,  and  interruptions  great  labour  and   importance ;  but 
by   persons   whose  business  is  not  they  both  declined,  09  the  plea  of 
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htely  necessary  to   success   under   our   parliamentary 
Bystem.^ 

The  seryices  of  such  persons  are  of  great  importance  to  Semce«  of 
k  ministry  in  various  ways ;  and  their  extra  duties,  though  £U^^ 
accidental  and  temporary,  together  give  them  very  con-  ^*^, 
slant    employment.      They  assist   the    deliberations  of  daty. 
government,  bringing  the  help  of  their  talents  or  party 
influence   in    aid  of  consultations  upon  measures  to  be 
introduced ;    and  they  afterwards  afford  substantial  sup^ 
port  in  carrying  the  same  through  Parliament.*  /They 
serve  as  unpaid  members  of  commissions!  (being  already 
in  receipt  of  salaries  from  their  offices)  and  in  such  inves« 
tigations  acquire  knowledge,  which  is  of  immense  advan- 
tage to  them  as  members  of  the  government.     They  are 
free  to    sit    upon  parUamentary  committees  on  pubUc 
questions,  on  which  it  is  necessary  that  the  government 
should  be  represented.     They  have  leisure  to  undertake 
the  conduct  of  government  business,  generally,  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  explanations 
required  to  further  the  same  f  especially  in  regard  to  Bills 
of  trade  and  finance^    They  are  able  to  look  into  nume- 
rous questions  that  may  arise,  from  time  to  time,  whether 
out  of  pai'liamentary  enquiries,  or  on  behalf  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  State,  or  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer; 
giving  to  these  ministers  the  benefit  of  their  opinion, 
•which  is  of  great  service  in  enabUng  them  to  form  a  judg- 
ment on  matters,  possibly,  of  very  considerable  moment.' 
\sThey  can  also  undertake  to  represent  such  of  the  adminis- 


insaffident  health  and  strength.  A  He  1846,  the  government  were  enabled 

then  tendered  to  them  the  offices  of  to  obtain  the  valuable  assistance  of 

President  of  the  Council  and  Chan-  Mr.   Macaulaj   in  the  cabinet,  bj 

ceUoT  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  tendering  to  him  the  easy  poet  of 

which  they  acoepted.\  Had  he  not  Paymaster-General;    he  being  un- 

heen  able  tojprofier  to  these  eminent  willing  again  to  accept  the  laborious 

noblemen  offices  of  this  description,  office  of  Secretary-at-War,  which  he 

the  government  and  the  country  must  had  held  under  a  former  administrar 

have  lost  the  benefit  of  their  abilities,  Hon.X Ibid.  1260. 

and  the  political  strength  derivable  '  Aid.  341. 

from     their    connection    with     the  '  laid,  190. 

cabinet.     (iWrf.    1228.)  j.  Again,  in  '  Ibid.  186,142, 186-191, 1468, 
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trative  departments,  in  both  Houses,  as  are  not  directly 
represented  tlierein  by  their  respective  chiefs ;  a  service 
which,  in  itself,  is  essential  to  the  satisfactory  working  of 
parliamentary  government/  \ 

But,  admitting  the  benefits  arising  from  the  existence 
of  these  offices,  the  question  has  been  raised  whether  it  b 
not  objectionable  in  principle  to  retain  offices  which  are 
virtually  sinecures,  in  order  that  the  incumbents  thereof 
may  have  seats  in  the  cabinet,  and  be  free  to  undertake 
any  duty  that  is  required  of  them ;  and,  it  has  been 
queried,  whether  it  might  not  be  better  to  set  apart  for- 
mally a  certain  number  of  seats  in  the  cabinet,  to  be  held 
by  salaried  ministers  of  the  crown,  but  without  the  burden 
of  any  departmental  office  in  connection  therewith.  There 
would,  in  reality,  be  very  little  difference  between  such  a 
plan  and  the  existing  practice ;  the  alternative  suggested 
would  simply  compensate  persons  for  services  as  members 
of  government,  without  giving  them  direct  official  func- 
tions ;  but  such  a  proceeding  would  be  altogether  opposed 
to  constitutional  precedent.^  We  have  already  seen  that 
it  is  not  unusual  for  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  to  be  assigned 
to  some  veteran  statesman,  who  is  willing  to  afford  the 
benefit  of  his  experienced  counsels,  although  unable  to 
assume  the  cares  of  office  \  but,  under  such  circumstances, 
no  regular  official  labour,  of  any  description,  is  exacted, 
and  no  salary  is  given.  For  the  usage  of  the  constitution 
requires  that  a  distinct  office  shaU  be  conferred  in  order 
to  justify  payment  for  services  rendered  A 

The  question  whether  such  services  are  performed 
exclusively  on  behalf  of  a  particular  office,  or  whether 
they  are  of  a  more  general  character,  is  wholly  immaterial. 
It  is  impossible  to  ensiu^e  the  regular  and  efficient  dis- 
charge of  any  description  of  work  without  due  compen- 
sation ;  and  it  is  therefore  imperative  that  if  the  assistance 
of  the  best  men  of  the  party  in  power,  in  carrying  on 

*  Report  on  Official  Salaries,  1850;        ^  Ibid.  1443, 1444. 
Eyid.  136.  '  See  post,  p.  365. 
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the  government,  is  to  be  obtained,  some  method  must  be 
found  to  secure  to  them  a  proper  pecuniary  equivalent 
for  their  time  and  labour.  This  is  now  effected  by  the 
retention  of  the  offices  above  enumerated  among  the 
number  of  those  set  apart  for  members  of  the  cabinet. 
And  taking  into  account  the  mass  of  work,  official  and 
parliamentary,  which  ordinarily  devolves  upon  cabinet 
ministers,  it  was  the  declared  opinion  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel, 
that  the  number  of  political  offices  capable  of  being  made 
use  of  in  order  to  secure  for  an  administration  the  assist- 
ance required,  did  not  admit  of  any  reduction.^  Since 
his  time,  however,  the  Mastership  of  the  Mint,  which  was 
formerly  a  sinecure  poUtical  office  of  this  description,  has 
been  made  non-political  and  permanent;  fed  another 
office,  that  of  Paymaster-General,  the  actual  duties  of 
which  are  exceedingly  light,  is  now  invariably  held  in 
connection  with  some  other  political  appointment!^  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  in  the  progress  of  administrative 
reform  efforts  have  been  made  to  lessen  the  number  of 
offices  that  partake  of  the  nature  of  sinecures,  even  to  the 
verge  of  interfering  with  the  efficient  discharge  of  the 
onerous  duties  devolving  upon  the  responsible  servants  of 
the  crown. 

With  reference  to  the  combination  of  two  offices  in  the  Plurality 
hands  of  one  person,  it  should  be  observed,  that  this  is  ®^®®^** 
altogether  a  matter  of  ministerial  arrangement,  and  is  not 
unfrequently  resorted  to,  at  the  dispretion  of  the  Govern- 
ment.  \Lt  can  be  authorised  at  any  time  by  an  Order  or 
Declaration  of  the  Queen  in  Council,  as  it  is  a  prerogative 
of  the  crown  to  create,  regulate,  or  abolish  officeSi'  It 
has  been  customary  for  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  to  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the  post  of  Pay- 
master-General ;  for  the  office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal  to  be 
occasionally  associated  with  that  of  Postmaster-General ; 
for  the  Judge  Advocate  General  to  serve  as  one  of  the 

J  Eqiort  an  Official  Salaries,  1S50 ;        ^  Seepose,  p.  468. 
£vi<L  S24.  '  See  ante,  yol.  i.  p.  885. 
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Church  Estates  Commissioners,  and  for  the  different  Se- 
cretaries of  State  to  relieve  one  another  in  their  several 
departments  upon  any  pressing  necessity.™  But  such 
arrangements  are  merely  provisional,  and  are  set  aside 
whenever  their  temporary  purpose  has  been  fulfilled,  or 
the  exigencies  of  the  public  service  require  it.  (When  two 
offices  are  formally  bestowed  upon  one  person,  it  is  usual 
to  provide  that  the  salary  of  the  principal  office  only 
shall  be  paid;  thus  effecting  a  saving  to  the  public  so 
long  as  the  plurality  continues.  \ 

The  most  notable  example  of  a  plnrality  of  ministerial  offices  in 
the  hands  of  one  individual  occurred  in  1834,  at  the  time  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  Melbourne  cabinet,  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  sent  for,  and  advised  the  king  to  entrust  the  task  of  forming  an 
administration  to  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  then 
travelling  on  the  Continent,  so  that  to  prevent  delay  the  Duke,  with 
characteristic  promptitude,  himself  accepted  the  office  of  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  together  with  the  seals  of  one  of  his  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  which  gave  him  authority  to  act  as 
secretary  for  all  the  departments,  Home,  Foreign,  and  ColoniaL 
His  sole  colleague  was  Lord  L3mdhurst,  who  accepted  the  office  of 
Lord  Chancellor.  This  proceeding,  though  confessedly  merely  pro* 
visional,  and  only  intended  to  secure  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  upon  hi^ 
arrival,  a  freedom  of  choice  in  the  filling  up  of  his  ministry,  was 
severely  criticised  at  the  time.  Regarded  as  a  temporary  expedient, 
it  could  not  be  pronounced  unconstitutional,  though  if  resorted  to 
under  other  circumstances  it  might  lead  to  serious  abuses.  A  pre- 
cedent in  defence  of  the  proceeding  was  adduced  in  the  case  of  the 
Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  who,  at  the  close  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  Lord  High  Treasurer,  in  addition  to  the  offices 
of  Lord  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  L^eland,  already  in  his 
possession.  But  this  also  took  place  under  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, and  did  not  continue  for  many  days.  Neither  case  would 
admit  of  justification  except  as  a  temporary  and  provisional  ar- 
rangement." 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  principle  whereby- 
all  the  prominent  executive  offices  are  held  upon  the 

"  The  offices  of  First  Lord  of  the  again.     See  pod,  p.  427. 

Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Ex-  ■  Duke  of  Wellington's  explana- 

cheauer  used  frequently  to  be  held  tions;  Hans.  Deb.  February  24, 1835; 

by  the  same  person  ;  but  it  is  doubt-  May,  Const  Hist  vol.  L  p.  23. 
ful  whether  tney  will  eTer  be  so  held 
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tenure  of  parliamentary  confidence,  in  the  advisers  of  Political 
the  crown,  and  a  fair  proportion  of  the  political  element  ^°offi^ 
is  maintained  in  the  governing  body  of  every  political  limited  to 
department.**    (But  the  progress  of  enlightened  opinion  bodj™*"^^ 
within  the  present  century  has  led  to  the  Umitation  of 
political  offices  to  the  smallest  possible  number,  consistent 
with  the   preservation  and   efficiency  of  a  responsible 
government,  with  a  view  to  avoid  the  evils  of  the  Ameri- 
can system,  the  ill  effects  of  which  have  been  elsewhere 
pointed  out.^\ 

It  is  doubtless  most  desirable  in  the  interest  of  the 
State,  and  of  the  whole  commonwealth,  that  differences  in 
political  opinion  with  the  government  of  the  day  should 
not  disqualify  for  the  service  of  the  crown.  That  while 
active  opposition  to  the  government,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  employed  in  the  public  service  in  direct  subor- 
dination to  some  political  functionary,  is  regarded  as  a 
just  and  adequate  cause  for  dismissal — the  holders  of 
more  dignified  or  independent  offices,  such  as  military  or 
naval  officers,  lords  lieutenant  of  counties,  sheriffs,  and 
other  distinguished  public  functionaries,  not  immediately 
engaged  in  poUtical  affairs,  but  who  occupy  an  influential 
position  in  their  respective  locaUties,  should  be  free  to 
act  as  their  judgment  may  dictate  upon  all  questions  of 
pubUc  policy. 

Within  the  present  centmy  it  has  also  become  the  es- 
tablished usage  to  account  all  offices  of  this  description  as 
being  tenable  by  men  who  are  politically  opposed  to  the 
existing  administration.  Vnd  the  dismissal  of  persons 
from  such  offices  on  account  of  their  opposition  to  the 
government,  which  was  no  unusual  occurrence  in  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  would  now  be 
regarded  as  tyrannical  and  unjustX 

Futhermore,  in  the  case  of  military  or  naval  officers, 

•  See  ontBy  vol.  i.  p.  877 ;  andpoU,        '  See  ante,  yoI.  i.  p.  376  ;  Edinb, 
p-  242.  Reyiew,  vol.  cxxvi.  p.  12 }   Hearn, 

^  See imte,y6L  i.  p.  878 ; post, p,  176.    Govt  of  Eng.  pp.  246-261. 
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( intemperate,  or  even  factious  language  made  use  of  in 
their  place  in  Parliament — ^unless  taken  up  by  the  House 
itself,  and  made  the  subject  of  an  Address  to  the  Crown 
— would  no  longer  be  accounted  a  sufficient  reason  for 
dismissal  from  the  service.  And  similar  freedom  of  speech 
is  also  allowed  at  ordinary  political  meetings,  provided 
that  nothing  be  said  that  is  treasonable,  or  a  direct  in* 
fringement  of  the  Mutiny  Act,  or  the  Articles  of  Wa^' 
Officers  f  As  regards  those  who  are  directly  subordinate  to  any 
^^^'  member  of  the  administration  a  different  principle  ap- 
p^<»i  plies.  They  are  bound  in  duty  to  serve  with  the  utmost 
fidelity  and  impartiality  their  superiors  in  office,  whatso- 
ever may  be  the  poUtical  opinions  they  may  respectively 
hold.  These  subordinate  functionaries  constitute  the  per- 
manent element  of  the  public  service ;  and  it  is  owing  to 
the  happy  combination  of  the  political  and  the  permanent 
elements  in  the  administrative  system  of  Great  Britain, 
and  to  their  mutual  dependence  upon  each  other,  that  its 
successful  operation  is  attributable.N^\jFor  'in  every  de- 
partment of  State  there  is  a  permanent  element,  and  also 
what  may  be  termed  a  progressive  and  political  one^\ 
The  permanent  public  servants  preserve  all  the  traditions 
of  the  office,  and  carry  on  the  ordinary  business.  ^tThey 
are  the  advisers  of,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  a  check  upon, 
the  new  political  chiefe  who  come  in  without  experience ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  of  all  permanent 
officers  is  to  get  into  a  certain  routine,  and  a  change  of 
the  heads,  from  time  to  time,  checked  by  the  permanence 
of  those  who  are  always  in  office,  tends  very  much  to 
produce  an  improved  system  of  administration  of  any 
department.''       ' 

But  it  is  undeniable,  that  an  undue  preponderance  of 

'  Coiresp.  Will.   IV.  with    Earl  man  who  presided  over  more  public 

Grey,   vol.    i.    pp.    852-369;    d68.  departments  than  any  of  his  oontem-* 

And  see  Edinb.  Beyiew,  yol.  cxzy.  poraries— in  Heport  Com.  on  Board 

p.  684.  of    Admimltj;    Commons'    Papersy 

>  Eyidence  of  Sir  Charles  Wood  1861^  yol.  y.  p.  386. 
(afterwards  Lord  Halifax) — ^a  states- 
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the  political  element  would  entail  great  evils  upon  the  Political 
public  service.    Certain  changes  of  policy  are  unavoidably  nont^S^ 
incident  to  every  change  of  ministry.     As  a  necessary  re-  f!*^^'*" 
result  of  parliamentary  government,  aU  the  departments  ""^ 
of  State  are  subjected  to  parliamentary  control,  and  more 
or  less  exposed  to  the  fluctuating  influence  of  party  poli- 
tics.   The  predominant  party  will  be  in  power,  and  will 
select  its  own  instruments  of  government ;  and  of  course 
frequent  changes  of  administration  must  lead  to  unsteady 
steering  at  the  helm,  to  repeated  changes  of  system,  and 
infirmity  of  purpose,  and  to  much  wasteful  expenditure. 
On  the  other  hand,  corresponding  evils,  of  perhaps  greater 
magnitude,  would  result  from  an  undue  preponderance 
in  the  permanent  element      Parliamentary  government 
is  doubtless  a  complex  and  difficult  system  to  work  out 
It  is  invaluable  in  the  respect  it  shows  for  the  Uberties  of 
the  subject,  but  it  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  abuses  in 
matters  of  administration.     So  long  as  it  continues  in 
operation  the  government  of  the  country  must  be  carried 
on  in  harmony  with  the  majority  in  Parliament^  and  to 
ensure  this,  some  measure  of  the  parUamentary  element 
must  be  infused  into  every  part  of  the  governing  body.* 
( Eecent  administrative  reforms,  however,  have  all  tended 
to  reduce  the  proportion  of  the  political  element,  by  re- 
cognising the  supreme  authority  and  responsibility  of  the 
parliamentary  chief  of  each  department;   holding  him 
accountable  for  the  weakness  or  efficiency   of  all  his 
subordinatesS 

\Having  thus  secured  an  adequate  responsibility  for  the  p^rUa- 
efficient  administration  of  the  whole  public  service,  by  S  b'tMv*^ 
means  of  the  control  which  is  exercised  by  Parliament  ^^^  "^^ 
over  cabinet  ministers.  Parliament  should  carefully  ab-  nates, 
stain  from  any  direct  interference  with  the  subordinate 
officers  of  government^  Such  persons  can  only  receive 


*  Keport  on  Official  Salaries^  Com-    miralty,  Commons*  Papers,  1861,  vol. 
mona'  Papers,  1850,  vol.  xv. ;  Evid.    v.  p.  169. 
2668,  &c  ]  Report  on  Board  of  Ad- 
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instructions  as  to  the  performance  of  their  oflScial  func- 
tions, from  a  responsible  minister  of  the  crown."    For  '  it 
But  to  hold  is  not  the  departments  which  govern ;  they,  strictly  speak- 
responsible  mg,  Bxe  ouly  adviscrs  of  those  who  govern.     A  depart- 
forau.       ment  ought  not  to  be  held  responsible  in  any  way,  for 
very  often  the  advice  of  the'  department  is  not  taken.' 
'  Those  who  are  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  public 
policy  must  act  as  they  think  fit.'* 

Upon  this  principle  Mr.  Lowe,  the  Vice-President  of  tb©  Com- 
mittee of  Conncil  on  Education  (and  a  member  of  the  administration, 
though  not  of  the  cabinet),  notwithstanding  that  he  was  the  working 
head  of  the  Education  Department,  declared  that  he  should  not  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  resign  his  office — when  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  April  12,  1864,  passed  a  vote  of  censure  upon  the  depart- 
ment for  the  alleged  *  mutilation '  of  inspectors'  reports — ^had  it  not 
been  that  he  considered  his  personal  honour  and  veracitj  to  have 
been  impugned.  He  thus  defined  his  position,  in  reference  to  the 
vote  of  censure,  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons :  *  The 
department  was  censured,  but  that  would  not  have  concerned  me ; 
that  would  have  been  the  government's  look  out.  I  considered  ray 
personal  honour  was  struck  at,  which  caused  me  to  resign.'  ^ 

PTo  the  same  effect  it  has  been  declared,  by  the  highest 
authority,  that  while  the  Houses  of  Parliament  are  at 
liberty  to  express  their  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
any  department  of  the  public  service  is  conducted,  they 
should  never  attempt  to  impute  blame  in  such  matters 


"  See  the  case  of   Sir    Baldwin  enquiry.     (Ibid,  vol.  clxxiv.  p.  416 ; 

"WalkerjHans.  Deb.vol.clxi.  p.  1631j  vol.    clxxxiv.   p.   2164.)      See  also, 

vol.  clxii.  pp.  140, 236.    Itificompe-  objections    to   the    interference    of 

tent  to  any  diember  of  the  legislature  Parliament  with  the  preparation  or 

to  call  the  attention  of  Parliament  to  publication    of   annual    reports,   bv 

abuses  or  irre^larities  in  the  conduct  departmental  officers,  ibid.  vol.  dviii. 

of  business    in  any  department  of  p.  2083 ;  voL  clxx.  p.  23. 

State :   but  the  intention  to  submit  *  Evidence  of  the  Right  Hon.  T. 

a  case  of  complaint  to  the  notice  of  Milner-Gibson,  before  the  Committee 

either  House  ought  first  to  be  com-  on  Trade,  Commons*  Papers,  1864, 

municated  to  the  department  con-  vol.   vii.   p.  540.     And  see  Heam, 

cemed,  so  as  to  afford  an  opportunity  Govt  of  Eng.  p.  254. 

for  the  redress  of  the  particular  griev-  ^  Report,  Com.  on  Education  In- 

ance.     If  no  remedy  be  thus  obtain-  spectors'  Reports,  Commons*  Papers, 

able,  it  would  be  proper  to  appeal  to  1864,  vol.  ix.  p.  81.    And  see  atUe, 

the  House  to  appoint  a  committee  of  vol.  i.  p.  2G4. 
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to  the  non-political  servants  of  the  crown :  excepting,  of 
course,  in  cases  of  personal  miscondudk.  /But,  under  any 
drcumstances,  responsibility  for  the  actions  of  subor- 
dinates should  always  be  fixed  upon  their  political  head^ 
^If  ministers  find  that  the  (permanent)  officers  of  the 
departments  do  not  work  well  under  them,  then  it  is 
their  duty  to  devise  some  remedy  for  this  inconvenience  ; 
but  the  responsibility  should  not  be  divided,  it  should  be 
imposed  only  on  those  who  are  able  to  answer  for  them- 
selves in  the  House.V 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  the  public  interests  that  Good  un- 
the  best  possible  understanding  should  prevail  between  f^"^^^" 
the  permanent  officers  of  the  crown  and  their  political  t^een  pou- 
chiefs.  This  can  only  be  ensured  by  reciprocal  confidence  p^anent 
and  respect ;  and  nothing  has  contributed  more  to  elevate  officers. 
the  Euglish   administrative   system  to  its  present  high 
standard  of  excellence  than  the  uniform  maintenance  of 
ti  spirit  of  hearty  co-operation  and  mutual  good-will  be- 
tween the  political  and  permanent  servants  of  the  crown, 
totally  irrespective  of  personal  opinions  upon  the  poUtics 
of  the  day.     Witness  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  in 
reference  to  his  first  appointment  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  1852  : — 

'  When  I  went  to  the  Treasury  the  principal  perma- 
nent civil  servants  of  the  crown  were  all  men  of  even 
extreme  Liberal  opinions.  They  had  been  appointed  by 
the  previous  government,  and  of  course  they  were,  in 
their  opinions,  hostile  to  our  government ;  but  I  treated 
them  with  impUcit  confidence,  and  they  served  me  with 
the  greatest  zeal  and  fidelity,  I  may  say  even  with  de- 
votion.' '  The  permanent  civil  officers,'  he  added, '  did 
their  duty  cordially  and  completely  ;  and  they  would  do 
their  duty  cordially  and  completely  to-morrow,  if  there 


•  Sir  Charles  Wood,  Hans.  Deb.  Aud.   Genl.    in     Corresp.    &c.,    on 

Tol.  cbci.  p.  1266;   Mr.  Gladstone;  Exch.  and  Audit  Dents.  Act,  Com- 

^d,  p.  2036 ;  and  see  vol.  clxii.  p.  mons*  Papers,  1867,  No.  97,  p.  47. 
1392;  Sir  Wm.  Dunbar,  Comp/ and 
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were  a  change  of  government ;  that  is  my  decided  opinion/* 
It  is  unquestionably  the  bounden  duty  of  all  public  servants 
— whether  they  owe  their  appointments,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  political  preferences,  or  not-^to  show  the  utmost 
fidelity  towards  their  oflScial  superiors,  for  the  time  being, 
otherwise  they  would  be  justly  amenable  to  censure  and 
removal  fi:om  office.\ 
ExceUcnce  Another  cordial  and  emphatic  acknowledgment  of  the 
tiah  Civil  integrity,  ability,  and  zeal  displayed  by  the  subordinate 
s«vice.  officers  of  the  crown  in  Great  Britain  will  be  found  in  a 
paper  laid  before  Parliament  in  1868,  which  contains  a 
series  of  letters  written  by  the  several  Secretaries  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  from  1834  to  1866,  upon  the 
occasion  of  their  quitting  office.  These  letters  vie  with 
one  another  in  expressions  of  esteem  and  gratitude  for 
the  able  and  indefatigable  assistance  rendered  by  the 
clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  of  every  grade,  to  the  minis- 
ter  in  charge  of  that  important  department.**  Similar 
testimony  to  the  efficiency  and  honesty  which  charac- 
terises the  permanent  civil  service  of  Great  Britain  has 
been  recently  borne  from  a  very  different  quarter,  in  re- 
commendations to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  leading  American  ministers,  in  favour  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  rule  of  appointments  in  the  executive 
departments  at  Washington,  requiring  positions  in  a 
higher  grade  to  be  filled  from  the  grades  below,  together 
with  such  provisions  as  would  ensure  the  retention  of 
competent  clerks  through  every  change  of  adminis- 
tration ;  —  thereby  exchanging  the  objectionable  and 
demoralising  system  hitherto  established  in  that  country, 
for  the  English  civil  service  tenure.* 

»  Eeport   on  Dockyard    Appoint-  tary  of  the  Treasury,  dated  January 

ments,    Commons'    Papers,   1852-3,  29,  1868,  on  le-organisation  of  Trea- 

yol.  xxv.  pp.  300,  301.  suiy  Department,  U.  States,  p.  3. 

^  See  further  on  this  subject,  ante,  Keport    of   D.  A.    Wells,    Special 

Tol.  i.  p.  388,  &c. ;  postj  p.  259.  Commissioner  of  the  Revenue,  trans- 

'  Statement    rejecting   Foreign  mitted  to  Congress  in  January,  1868, 

Office  Agencies,  1868,  p.  19.  pp.  45-48 ;  and  see  ante,  voL  i.  p. 

«»  Letter  of  H.  M*Culloch,  Secre-  879. 
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(  Within  the  last  ten  years  considerable  improvements 
have  been  effected  in  the  organisation  and  internal 
economy  of  the  various  departments  of  State  in  Great 
Britain.^  )The  dissatisfaction  so  universally  felt  by  the 
nation  at  the  conduct  of  the  Eussian  war,  and  the  wide- 
spread conviction  that  the  disasters  attending  the  early 
Crimean  campaigns  were  mainly  attributable  to  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  public  departments,  gave  rise  to  a  poli- 
tical agitation,  whose  rallying  cry  was  '  Administrative  Adminia- 
reform.' \  A  society  was  formed  to  effect  this  object,  but  refom. 
it  soon  became  apparent  that,  however  necessary  it  was 
that  some  alterations  should  be  made  in  the  machinery  of 
the  State,  this  association  was  wholly  incompetent  to 
devise  appropriate  remedies.  Accordingly,  it  failed  to 
secure  any  perceptible  hold  either  upon  the  sympathies 
of  the  country  at  large  or  upon  the  convictions  of  the 
more  intelligent  portion  of  the  community.  Moreover, 
the  speeches  in  Parliament  of  the  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment indicated  an  absence  of  any  clear  conception  of 
the  precise  objects  to  be  sought  for,  as  well  as  of  the 
means  for  attaining  them.*  Fortunately,  however,  the 
statesmen  then  in  power  took  warniDg  by  the  misfortunes 
that  had  befallen  the  country  from  the  want  of  an  ade- 
quate control  and  responsibility  in  the  governing  body, 
and  set  themselves  in  earnest  to  the  work  of  investigation 
and  reform.  They  instituted  a  thorough  and  searching 
enquiry,  by  means  of  official  sub-committees,  into  the 
actual  condition  of  all  the  public  departments.  They 
sought  the  aid  of  parliamentary  committees  to  enquire 
into  the  causes  of  mal-administration  and  to  recom- 
mend suitable  remedies  for  the  consideration  of  govern- 
ment.    The  suggestions  thus  obtained  were  in  their  turn 

*  Annual  Hegister,  1855,  p.  144.  cil  in  the  previous  month ;  intending 
See  debates  in  House  of  Commons  this  measure  to  be  the  commence- 
on  Mr.  Layard*s  motion  of  June  15,  ment  of  an  effective  reform  in  the 
1855,  and  on  Sir  £.  Bulwer-L^tton's  public  departments.  Some  experi- 
amendment  thereto.  The  ministry  enced  administrators,  however,  have 
had  estabJished  the  system  of  compe-  doubted  the  policy  of  this  system. 
titive  examinations  by  Order  inCoun-  See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  385. 

VOL.    II.  N 
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submitted  to  official  scrutiny  before  being  carried  out,  and 
the  result  has  been  the  complete  reorganisation  of  some 
of  the  leading  departments  of  State,  heretofore  so  griev- 
ously mismanaged,  and  the  introduction  therein  of  an 
improved  system,  calculated  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  former  evils,  and  to  place  in  the  hands  of  responsible 
ministers  the  requisite  authority  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment in  every  emergency,  unfettered  by  official  routine, 
and  with  all  the  strength  derivable  from  the  ready  co- 
operation of  every  branch  of  the  pubhc  service.  The 
promptitude  and  efficiency  displayed  by  the  newly  or- 
ganised War  Department,  in  despatching  to  Canada  in 
the  winter  of  1861-2,  and  to  China  in  the  previous 
summer,  fully  equipped  armies,  amply  supplied  with  the 
means  for  attack  or  defence,  are  proofs  of  the  reality  of 
the  improvements  effected,  and  testify  to  the  value  of 
administrative  reform  when  it  proceeds  from  within 
instead  of  from  without. 

/  Nevertheless,  so  far  as  the  Board  of  Admiralty  is  con- 
cerned, it  must  be  confessed  that  much  remains  to  be 
accomplished  before  this  important  branch  of  the  public 
service  can  adequately  discharge  the  duties  which  devolve 
upon  it.  \  The  existence  of  serious  defects  of  organisa- 
tion is  generally  admitted ;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that, 
profiting  by  past  experience,  the  effi3rts  now  being  made 
for  the  reform  of  this  great  department  of  State  will  not 
prove  unavailing. 

V  When  first  considering  the  important  questions  involved 
in  the  reform  of  the  War  Office,  and  of  the  Board  of 
Admiralty,  Parliament  had  the  benefit  of  the  practical 
sagacity  and  great  experience  of  that  veteran  adminis- 
trator. Sir  James  Graham,^  whose  services  in  the  com- 
mittees of  enquiry  into  the  working  of  these  departments 
were  invaluable,  as  we  shall  be  able  to  point  out  more 
particularly  when  describing  the  routine  in  these  several 
offices. 

One  prominent  feature  in  the  reforms  recently  effected 
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in  the  public  departments  of  Great  Britain  is  deserving  Abolition 
of  special  mention.  It  is  the  general  substitution  of  <>'^>«^"- 
concentrated  responsibility,  in  the  hands  of  a  minister  of 
the  crown,  for  the  undefinable  and  irresponsible  authority 
of  boards.  Formerly  it  was  the  custom,  in  most  of  the 
pubUc  offices,  to  place  the  supreme  controlling  power  in 
the  hands  of  a  board,  consisting  of  several  members, 
nominally  of  equal  rank,  and  who  in  their  collective 
capacity  met  together,  at  stated  times,  to  transact  the 
business  of  the  department  The  Treasury,  the  Admiralty, 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  the  Board  of  Control 
for  the  Government  of  India,  the  Ordnance,  and  the 
Board  of  Works,  were  aU  originally  constituted  upon 
this  principle.'  Gradually,  however,  it  became  the  prac- 
tice for  the  president,  or  other  presiding  officer,  to  transact 
the  ordinary  business  of  the  department,  convoking  the 
assistance  of  his  colleagues  only  upon  rare  and  unusual 
occasions.*  But  while,  in  most  cases,  the  outward  sem- 
blance of  a  board  is  still  preserved,  enlarged  experience 
in  the  practical  working  of  government  has  led  modern 
statesmen,  with  singular  unanimity,  to  concur  in  con- 
demning boards  as  instruments  of  executive  authority, 
on  account  of  their  being  impediments  to  prompt  action, 
and  destructive  of  personal  responsibility,  without  offering 
any  equivalent  advantage.**  Accordingly,  with  the  solitary 

'  See  Bentham's  Works,  vol.  ix.  be  responsible  for  education,  science, 

p.  218^  n.    By  6  Anne,  c.  7,  sec.  27,  and  art  estimates,  &c.  in  House  of 

no  increase  in  the  number  of  oommis-  Commons,  on  March  18,  1862 :  and 

flionera  for  executing  any  existing  the  comments  thereupon  in  an  article 

office  can  be  made  without  the  con-  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  Janu- 

sent  of  Parliament  ary,  1866,  on  '  Public  Galleries  and 

'  Report     on     Official     Salaries,  Irreifponsible  Boards/    See  also  the 

Commons' Papers,  1850,  vol.  xv.Evid.  grounds   whereon    the  government 

873,  874.  opposed  a  motion  in  the  House  of 

^  '  A  board  is  a  vety  bad  thing  to  Cfommons  on  February  26, 1863,  to 

administer,  but  a  very  good  thing  to  declare    that  where    aifferences    of 

check    the    expenditure    of    public  opinion  have  arisen  with  respect  to 

money.'    Rt.  Hon.  Mr.  Lowe,  Rep.  the  interpretation  of  treaties  between 

Com.  on  Education,  Commons'  Pa-  the  native  princes  of  India  and  the 

Krs,  1865,  vol.  vi.  Evid.  670. — See  imperial  autnorities,  the  questions  at 

)id  Henry  Lennox's  speech  on  a  issue  ought  to  be  referred  for  deci- 

motion  for  a  minister  of  the  crown  to  sion  to  we  Privy  Council  instead  of 

H  2 
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exgeption  of  the  Admiralty,  all  the  boards  above  enu- 
merated have  practically  ceased  to  exist.     The  Treasm-y 
Board  never  assembles,  except  for  certain  formal  or  ex- 
traordinary business,  its  duties  being  transacted  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  aided  by  his  colleagues  and 
assistants  at  the  Treasury.     The  business  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  is  performed  by  the  president  and  secretary.     The 
Board  of  Ordnance  has  been  abolished,  and  its  powers 
transferred  to  the  department  in  charge  of  the  new  Secre- 
tary for  War.  The  Board  of  Control  has  also  ceased  to  exist, 
upon  the  appointment  of  a  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
The  Secretary  for  India  is,  it  is  true,  assisted  by  a  per- 
manent council,  or  board,  composed  of  men  who  have 
local  knowledge  of  Indian  affairs,  and  who  are  possessed 
of  certain  specially  defined  powers ;   but  the  secretary 
himself  has  supreme  authority,  and  is  personally  respon- 
sible for  everything  connected  with  the  government  of 
India.*     The  old  Board  of  Works  has  been  divided  into 
two  branches,  one  of  which,  that  of  Woods  and  Forests, 
has  been  placed  under  the  direction  of  two  permanent 
commissioners,  who  *  consider  that  their  work  is  much 
more  satisfactorily  performed  since  they  have  ceased  to 
be  a  board,  and  have  been  empowered  to  act  individu- 
ally ; '  ^  and  the  remaining  duties  of  the  Board  of  Works 
are  performed  under  the  sole  authority  of  a  First  Com- 
missioner.    The  constitution  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty 
alone  remains  unchanged.     But   while  respect  for   its 
ancient   organisation,   and  a  fear   of  raising  discussion 
upon   delicate   questions   of  jurisdiction  and  authority, 
have  hitherto  prevented  the  formal  remodelling  of  this 

being  decided  by  the  Secretary  of  *  Sir  C.  Wood  in  Hans.  Deb.  vol. 
State  for  India,  when  Secretary  Sir  clxxii.  p.  784.  The  Indian  Council 
C.  VV^ood  maintained  that  *  on  all  may  indeed  control  the  Secretary 
questions  arising  with  other  powers,  upon  one  or  two  matters  specially 
independent  or  ^MOM-independent,  reserved  fur  their  concurrence  by  the 
the  government  must  act  on  their  statute,  otherwise  his  power  is  su- 
own  responsibility,  subject  to  the  preme.  See  post,  p.  672. 
control  of  Parliament,  and  they  could  J  Rt  Hon.  W.  F.  Cowper,  First 
not  shift  that  responsibility  to  the  Commissioner  ofWorks,  Report  Com. 
Judicial  Committee  of  Privy  Council.'  on  Miscellaneous  Expenditure,  Coin- 
Hans.  Deb.  vol.  dxix.  p.  814.  mons' Papers,  1860,  vol.  ix.  Evid.884. 
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important  department  of  State,  its  actual  working  has 
been  so  modified  by  usage  as  to  bring  it  into  greater 
harmony  with  the  modern  ideas  of  responsible  adminis- 
tration.^ The  Board  of  Admiralty  is  now  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  system  introduced  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  for  the  governance  of  the  Board  of  Ord- 
nance, at  the  time  that  he  filled  the  post  of  Master- 
General  of  that  department.  This  system  provided  for 
the  subdivision  of  labour  among  the  various  members  of 
the  board,  to  each  of  whom  his  special  work  was  assigned, 
subject  to  the  supreme  control  of  the  Master-General,  to 
whom  every  important  matter  involving  new  principles 
was  referred.  This  plan  has  been  found  to  work  very 
well  at  the  Admiralty,  as  will  appear  more  particularly 
in  a  subsequent  chapter,  when  the  political  functions  of 
the  Board  of  Admiralty  come  under  review.  The  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  are  assisted  by  a  committee  of  Cabinet 
ministers,  appointed  by  Order  in  Council,  to  advise  upon 
educational  questions.  But  this  committee  never  meets 
unless  specially  summoned  by  the  Lord  President.  It 
never  interferes  in  matters  of  administration,  being  merely 
a  consultative  body,  which,  in  point  of  fact,  represents 
the  Cabinet,  so  far  as  the  adoption  of  general  principles 
of  policy  and  the  agreement  to  Minutes  of  Council  on 
Education  is  concerned.  But  the  responsibility  for  every 
thing  connected  with  this  department  rests  entirely  and 
absolutely  upon  the  Lord  President.* 

The  superior  advantages  of  governing  by  means  of  s«pe- 
one  responsible  head,  over  the  old-fashioned  system  of  Tconcen- 
administration  by  boards  of  control,  is  now  so  generally  ^^g^, 
acknowledged, "  that  of  late  years  the  internal  government  biuty.      ^ 


*  '  The  Admiralty  is  not,  in  prac- 
tice, a  board.  Its  affairs  are  admin- 
istered by  a  responsible  minister,  with 
a  council  of  professional  officers.' 
Lord  G.  Paget,  Secretary  to  the  Ad- 
niiralty,  in  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxix. 
p.  824.    And  see  pont,  p.  597. 

*  Rep.  Com.  on  Education,  Com- 


mons' Papers,  1865,  vol,  vi.  Evid. 
1906,  2296. 

™  A  noticeable  illustration  of  this 
fact  is  found  in  the  practice  of  the 
colony  of  Victoria,  wherein,  after 
the  introduction    of   parliamentary 

?overnment,  the  Board  of    Crown 
landfl  and  Public  Works  was  con- 
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of  British  India  has  been  gradually  remodelled  upon  a 
similar  plan.     At  one  time  the  Governor-General,  ruling 
over  upwards  of  one  hundred  millions  of  people,  ex- 
ercised his  vast  powers  in  conjunction  with  an  Executive 
Council,  acting  as  one  body,  without  any  separate  de- 
partmental functions.     But  at  the  suggestion  of  the  late 
Lord  Canning,  when  Governor-General,  and  with  the 
concurrence  of  his  council,  that  system  was  altered,  and 
the  Executive  Council  divided  into  departments,  each 
member  thereof  being  charged  with  a  particular  branch, 
such  as  Army,  Finance,  Public  Works,  or  the  Uke,  while 
the  responsibiUty  of  the  council,  as  a  whole,  remained 
unchanged."    This  scheme  is  being  carried  out,  under 
the  provisions  of  an  Imperial  Act  passed  in  1861,  which 
empowers  the  Governor-General  to  divide  the  business 
amongst  the  members  of  his  council  according  to  his 
own  discretion.     The  authority  of  the  Governor-General, 
however,  remains  paramount  and  supreme,  and  can  be 
in  no  respect  limited  or  controlled  by  the  action  of  his 
council.* 
Salaries  of      Having  discussed  the  questions  of  the  origin  and  com- 
position of  the  Cabinet  Council,  and  briefly  considered 
the  various  collateral  points  connected  therewith,  we  have 
now  to  refer  to  the  salaries  and  other  emoluments  apper- 
taining to  the  offices  held  by  the  principal  members  of 
the  administration.     Formerly,  the  great  offices  of  State 
were  much   more  lucrative  than  at  present.      Various 
means  existed,  as  by  the  possession  of  sinecures  or  rever- 
sions, or  by  fees  and  allowances,  whereby  the  perquisites 
of  office  were  increased.     But  all  these  have  been  abo- 
lished, in  the  gradual  progress  of  economic  reform.     Up 
to  about  the  year  1825  there  used  to  be  an  allowance  to  the 

verted  into  a  department  having  a  Eng.  p.  258. 

president  and  three  vice-presidents,  "  iKvidence    of    Sir   J.    Graham, 

eachof  them  political  officers,  charged  before  Com.  on  Board  of  Admiralty, 

with  a  separate  class  of  duties,  and  Commons'  Papers,  1861,  vol.  v.  pp. 

assisted  therein  bj  a  board  of  advice,  140,  146.    See  also  Evid.  pp.  206, 

composed  of  permanent  and  non-polt-  368. 

tical  officers.    See  Heam,  Govt,  of  ®  See  post,  p.  580. 
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First  Minister,  and  to  each  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  for 
a  certain  amount  of  plate,  by  way  of  outfit,  on  their  first 
accepting  office.  This  was  paid  for  out  of  the  Civil  list ; 
but  it  has  since  been  taken  away,  together  with  all  fees  and 
gratuities  of  every  kind.""  Since  1830  the  salaries  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
of  the  Principal  Secretaries  of  State  have  been  severally 
fixed  at  5,000/.  per  annum :  that  of  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  at  4,500/.,  and  those  of  the  other  heads  of 
administrative  departments  generally  at  2,000/.  per 
annum.  This  reduction  was  effected  at  the  instigation  of 
ministers  themselves.  Immediately  upon  the  Grey 
ministry  acceding  to  office,  they  placed  the  amount  of 
their  respective  salaries  under  the  consideration  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  accepted  the  recom- 
mendations for  reduction  which  were  made  by  that 
committee.**  These  salaries  come  under  the  revision  of 
Parliament  every  year,  as  they  are  included  in  the  esti- 
mates, and  voted  in  supply.  In  1850  the  official  salaries 
again  underwent  examination  by  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  the  committee  were  of  opinion 
that,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  the  salaries  of  the  chief 
administrative  offices  *  were  settled  in  1831  at  the  lowest 
amount  which  is  consistent  with  the  requirements  of  the 
public  service." 

Most  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  day  were  examined 
before  the  committee  in  1850,  and  they  concurred  in  the 
foregoing  opinion,  alleging,  with  regard  to  the  offices  for 
which  a  salary  of  but  2,000/.  a  year  is  given,  that  they 
do  not  compensate  the  parties  holding  them,  and  offer  no 
pecuniary  inducement  to  public  men  tor  their  acceptance." 
Without  advocating  the  increase  of  existing  salaries,  it 
was  urged  on  behalf  of  their  present  rate,  that  it  is  of  the 

V  Report  on  Official  Salaries,  Com-  p.  v.  May,  Const.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  689. 

mons'  Fapere,  1860,  vol.  xv.  Evid.  And  see  an  article  on  the  Pay  of  Min- 

271,  272.  istew  of  the  Crown,   in  Journal  of 

1  Mirror  of  Pari.  1833,  p.  617.  Statistical  Society,  vol.  xx.  p.  102. 

'  Rep.  on    Offic.   Salaries,   1860,        •  Rep.  on  Off.  Sal.  1860,  Eyid.  91. 
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Necessity    greatest  public  advantage  that  men  of  ability,  of  small 
^  uate     private  means,  should  be  enabled  to  enter  into  public 
salaries  to  employ  instead  of  the  professions,  without  being  placed 
Ministers.   ^^  ^^  unfair  position  towards  such  of  their  colleagues  as 
might  possess  private  fortmies.     Some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent statesmen  of  the  past  century  were  notoriously  men 
of  very  small  private  incomes,  as  for  example  the  two 
Pitts,  Fox,  Burke,  Canning,  and  Huskisson.* 

In  his  evidence  before  the  committee,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
quoted,  with  marked  approbation,  the  following  opinions 
of  Edmund  Burke  upon  the  question  at  issue : — '  What  is 
just  payment  for  one  kind  of  labour,  and  full  encourage- 
ment for  one  kind  of  talents,  is  fraud  and  discouragement 
to  others :  many  of  the  great  officers  have  much  to  do, 
and    much    expense  of  representation   to  maintain;   a 
Secretary  of  State,  for  instance,  must  not  appear  sordid 
in  the  eyes  of  the  ministers  of  other  nations ;  neither 
ought  our  ministers  abroad  to  appear  contemptible  in  the 
courts  where  they  reside.     In  all  offices  of  duty  there  is, 
almost  necessarily,  a  great  neglect  of  all  domestic  affairs  : 
a  person  in  high  office  can  rarely  take  a  view  of  his 
family  house.     If  he  sees  that  the  State  takes  no  detriment, 
the  State  must  see  that  his  affairs  should  take  as  little. 
I  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  affirm,  that  if  men  were  willing 
to  serve  in  such  situations  without  salary,  they  ought  not 
to  be  permitted  to  do  it.      Ordinary  service   must   be 
secured  by  the  motives  to  ordinary  integrity ;  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  that  State  which  lays  its  foundation 
in  rare  and  heroic  virtues,  will  be  sure  to  have  its  super- 
structure in  the  basest  profligacy  and  corruption.     An 
honourable  and  fair  profit  is  the  best  security  against 
avarice  and  rapacity,  as  in  all  things  else  a  lawful  and 
regulated  enjoyment  is  the  best  security  against  debau- 
chery and  excess.'" 

Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  John  Russell  both  concurred 
in  enforcing  these  enlightened  opinions  upon  the   com- 

«  Rep.  on  Off.  Sal.  1850,  End.  260,  261.  "  Ibid,  328. 
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mittee,  with  many  apt  arguments  and  illustrations,  drawn 
from  their  own  experience  in  public  life  and  their  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  political  history.  Some  of  their 
statements  were  to  the  following  effect : — It  has  frequently 
happened  that  the  possession  of  office,  by  engrossing  the 
attention  of  the  incumbent,  to  the  exclusion  of  personal 
concerns,  has  occasioned  the  neglect  and  injury  of  the 
private  affairs  of  men  who  were  not  themselves  prone  to 
extravagance.  In  considering  the  proper  salary  of  a 
member  of  the  administration,  it  is  also  necessary  to  take 
into  account  the  precariousness  of  the  tenure  of  office. 
Mr.  Fox,  after  forty  years'  service  in  Parliament,  only  held 
office  for  about  eighteen  months,  including  the  two  ad- 
ministrations of  which  he  formed  a  part.  And  yet  upon 
accepting  office,  it  is  incumbent  upon  those  who  do  not 
already  possess  suitable  establishments,  to  provide  the 
same  without  regard  to  the  uncertain  duration  of  official 
life.  Admitting  that  men  are  generally  influenced  by 
motives  of  honourable  ambition  in  entering  on  a  public 
career,  and  are  principally  actuated  by  a  desire  to  do  the 
State  good  service,  without  regard  to  pecuniary  considera- 
tions, it  is  the  more  obligatory  upon  the  State  to  allot  to 
them  such  a  provision  as  will  suffice  to  sustain  the  un- 
avoidable expenses  of  office,  and  leave  no  temjitation  or 
excuse  to  abuse  its  opportunities ;  otherwise  the  choice 
of  public  servants  would  become  too  much  restricted,  and 
it  would  be  impossible  for  men  destitute  of  private  means 
to  accept  office  without  serious  risk  of  pecuniary  em- 
barrassment.^ 

An  important  item  in  the  expenses  of  a  minister  of 
State  is  that  which  is  entailed  upon  him  by  the  necessity 
for  exercising  hospitality.  No  inconsiderable  advantage, 
in  a  public  point  of  view,  arises  from  the  opportunity 
afforded  for  friendly  intercourse  between  ministers  and 
members  of  Parliament  at  official  dinner-parties.  It 
was  stated  in  evidence  before  this  committee,  that  the 

^  Rep.  on  Off.  Sal.  1860,  Evid.  U6,  346,  1227, 1231. 
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opportunity  of  meeting  in  private  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  is  now  very  practicable  among  public  men  would  be 
of  very  great  service  to  all  parties,  and  would  materially 
facilitate  public  business/  And  Lord  Palmerston  testi- 
fied that  when  he  filled  the  office  of  Foreign  Secretary, 
and  entertained  foreign  ministers  in  his  own  house,  he 
had  constant  conversations  with  them  on  political  topics.* 
It  is  therefore  essential  that  the  official  income  of  a 
member  of  the  government  should  be,  at  all  events,  suf- 
ficient to  admit  of  the  frequent  exercise  of  hospitaUty. 
Official  In  addition  to  their  salaries,  certain  of  the  ministers  are 

pesidenccB.  entitled  to  an  official  residence.  This  privilege  was  for- 
merly granted  to  a  number  of  persons  in  the  public  ser- 
vice upon  insufficient  and  unwarrantable  grounds.^  But 
since  an  enquiry  into  the  matter  by  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1834,'  it  has  been  hmited,  so  far  as  the  administration 
is  concerned,  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
the  Secretary,  and  two  or  three  of  the  Junior  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty.*  The  Foreign  Secretary  is  also  allowed 
a  house  if  he  chooses  to  take  it,  but  none  have  done  so 
since  Mr.  Canning.*  In  fact  the  establishment  at  the  old 
Foreign  Office  was  so  large  that  every  vacant  space  in 
the  building  was  occupied.®  In  the  new  Foreign  Office, 
recently  erected,  no  provision  has  been  made  for  a 
residence  for  the  Foreign  Secretary,  but  the  building 
contains  reception-rooms,  which  may  be  used  by  that 
functionary  or  by  other  ministers.**     The  reason  alleged 

^  Rep.   on    Off.    Salaries,    1850,  tions,  such  as  those  given  by  foreign 

Evid.  94.      But  during  the  sitting  ministers,  which  members    of  the 

of  Parliament,  a  cabinet  minister  is  government  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to 

never  expected  to  dispeuRe  much  hos-  decline.     Ihid.  1240, 1243. 

pitality,  or  to  visit  much,  except  on  ^  Ibid,  678. 

the  two  days  of  the  week  (Wednesday  ^  Commons'  Papers,  1831-2,  vol. 

and  Saturclav)  when  the  Houses  of  xxvi.  p.  651. 

Parliament  do  not  sit  in  the  evening.  "  iSid.  1834,  vol.  xi.  pp.  449,  453. 

This  principally  applies,  however,  to  *  Rep.  on  Off.  Salaries,  1850,  Evid. 

the  ministers  who  nave  seats  in  the  87. 

House  of  Commons,  for  the  House  of  ^  Ibid.  76,  248. 

Lords  rarely  has  evening  sitting.  At  '  7&td^  2889. 

the  same  time  there  are  some  mvitar  '  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxi.  p.  374. 
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why  no  residences  have  been  provided  for  the  Home 
Secretary  and  other  responsible  chiefs  of  important  ad- 
ministrative departments,  is  not  one  of  principle,  but  that 
convenient  houses  could  not  be  found  for  more  than  a 
certain  number  of  ministers.' 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  an  official  residence  is 
of  much  pecuniary  benefit  to  its  possessor.  Doubtless,  on 
other  grounds,  it  is  of  the  greatest  possible  service  to  the 
head  of  a  heavily  worked  department  to  have  a  residence 
at  his  place  of  business.  It  afibrds  facihties  for  transacting 
official  work  at  times  when  it  could  not  otherwise  be  done 
at  all,  which  is  of  great  pubhc  advantage.  But  there  are 
heavy  expenses  attending  an  official  residence.  Nothing 
is  provided  but  the  walls  and  fixtures.  Fuel  and  lights 
are  not  allowed,  except  in  the  rooms  used  for  official 
business.'  The  furniture  is  purchased  by  the  incoming 
minister  of  his  predecessor,  whether  he  intends  to  occupy 
the  house  or  not,  and  is  in  turn  disposed  of  by  him  to 
his  successor,  although  this,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  optional. 
Only  repairs  to  the  solid  part  of  the  building  are  done  at 
the  cost  of  the  public ;  everything  else  by  the  tenant. 
Ministers  are  charged  with  income  tax  and  all  other  im- 
posts ;  they  also  defray  part  of  the  taxes  on  the  official 
residences,  in  respect  of  their  beneficial  occupation  of  a 
portion  of  the  building.'  All  these  matters  being  taken  into 
account,  it  is  not  surprising  that  neither  Lord  Melbourne 
nor  Lord  John  Eussell  availed  themselves  of  their  official 
residences  during  their  tenure  of  office  as  Prime  Minister.*' 

In  France  (at  least  since  the  reign  of  Louis  PhiUppe)  Usage  in 
a  more  liberal  policy  has  prevailed  in  regard  to  the  chief  ^'*'^®- 
ministers  of  State.     In  addition  to  their  salary,  they  are 
provided,  on  accepting  office,  with  a  house  completely 
furnished,  and  supplied  with  everything,  including  plate, 

*  Rep.  on  Off.  Salaries,  1850,  Eyid.  the  public ;  but  this  is  an  exceptional 

76.  case.    Ibid,  1228. 

'  Und,  23,  69,  71.    The  First  Lord        »  Ibid,  71,  77-«0,  269. 
of  the  Admiralt;^  has  a  suite  of  recep-        ^  Ibid,  69. 
tion  rooms,  wmch  are  furnished  ij 
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linen,  fiirniture,  attendance,  fiiel,  and  lights.  The  expenses 
of  the  table  are  the  only  items  not  defrayed  by  the  public. 
All  repairs,  &c.,  are  executed  at  the  public  expense. 
When  a  change  of  ministry  occurs,  the  new  incumbents 
immediately  take  possession  of  these  advantages,  just  as 
they  have  been  enjoyed  by  their  predecessors.* 
Pensions  On  retiring  from  office,  provision  is  made  by  the  Act  4 
Ministers.  &  5  Will.  IV.  c.  24,  for  the  grant  of  pensions  to  members 
of  the  Administration,  varying  in  amount  from  1,000/.  to 
2,000/.  per  annum,  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
particular  office.  But  to  entitle  an  individual  to  receive 
one  of  these  pensions  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  have 
been  in  the  public  service  for  a  certain  number  of  years, 
and  that  he  should  declare  that  his  private  income  is 
inadequate  to  maintain  his  station  in  life.  Moreover,  a 
limited  number  only  of  these  pensions  may  exist  at  any 
one  time.  The  term  of  service  to  entitle  to  a  pension 
need  not  be  continuous,  but  may  be  made  up  at  different 
periods  during  the  public  career  of  the  applicant.^ 

///.  The  actual  functions  of  the  Cabinet  Council :  with 
its  relations  to  the  Crown  and  to  the  Executive 
Government 

Meetings  I  A  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  Council  is  ordinarily  held 
of  Cabinet  ^^^^  ^  week  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  upon  State 
affairs ;  but  when  occasion  requires,  they  assemble  much 
oftener.  \  It  forms  '  no  part  of  the  duty  of  Goveniment 
to  hold  meetings  of  the  Cabinet  at  any  stated  times,  but 
only  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  public  service, 
ylny  minister  may  summon  a  Cabinet  whenever  he  pleases 
and  for  any  object,  either  connected  with  his  own  depart- 
ment or  for  anything  else.Nv  But  instead  of  sending  at 
once,  and  ordering  a  messenger  to  assemble  the  Cabinet, 
it  has  been  usual  to  apply  to  the  First  Minister,  who  then 

*  Rep.  on  Off.  Sal.  1850,  Evid.  J  Rep.  on  Off.  Sal.  1850,  Evid. 
412-416.  Jjambert,  Organisation  Ad-  104,  106.  Murray's  Handbook,  p. 
ministrative,  p.  64.  229. 
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naturally  orders  the  summons  to  be  issued.  \  During  a 
session  of  Parliament,  it  is  customary  for  the  Cabinet  to  be 
summoned  every  Saturday,  to  discuss  the  progress  of  legis- 
lation and  the  current  business  of  the  week ;  but  should  the 
public  service  require,  it  is  also  assembled  on  other  days.'^ 
Upon  the  prorogation  of  Parliament,  it  has  been  usual  to 
intermit  the  meetings  of  the  Cabinet  until  some  time  in 
October,  so  as  to  enable  ministers  to  absent  themselves 
from  town,  to  recruit  their  strength  after  the  labours  of 
the  session.* 

During  the  Crimean  war,  in  1854,  the  Cabinet  mioisters  separated, 
as  usual,  at  the  close  of  the  parliamentary  session,  about  the  middle 
of  August,  and  did  not  reassemble  in  council  until  the  middle  of 
October.  This  circumstance  was  noticed  by  the  Sebastopol  Com- 
mittee *  with  regret,'  although  both  the  Premier  (Lord  Aberdeen) 
and  the  Secretary-at-War  assured  the  committee  that  nothing  had 
occurred  meanwhile  of  a  nature  to  require  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet, 
or  it  would  have  been  summoned  immediately.™  The  late  Sir  George 
Lewis,  a  most  excellent  authority  on  such  a  subject,  has  pithily 
remarked : — *  People  who  know  how  things  are  managed,  know  that 
the  ofbener  cabinets  meet  the  better.  Ignorant  persons  fancy  that 
when  cabinets  meet  often  there  is  something  wrong ;  but  that  is  a 
mistake.  It  is  in  the  long  vacation  and  in  the  country  that  some 
ministers  do  something  brilliant  and  extraordinary  that  is  much 
objected  to.  When  ministers  get  together,  they  can  agpree  on  some- 
thing plain  and  satisfactory.' " 

(  Meetings  of  the  Cabinet  are  usually  held  at  the  Foreign 
Office ;  but  this  is  merely  for  convenience  :  they  may  be 
assembled  at  the  private  residence  of  the  Premier,**  or  at 
any  other  place  where  they  can  be  got  together^ 

It  is  not  necessary  that  any  definite  number  of  members 


*  Lord  Aberdeen,  in  Report  of  and  Granville,  to  our  own  day,  it  has 
Sebastopol  Committee,  Commons'  been  customary  for  the  Prime  Minister 
Papers,  1854-^,  vol.  ix.  pt.  3.  p.  204.  occasionally  to  meet  his  colleagues  at 
Ana  see  pt.  2.  p.  210.  a  Cabinet  dinner-party,  when  afFaiis 

*  Ibid.  pt.  2.  p.  209.  of  State  are  discussed,  and  peradven- 
■  Ibid.  pt.  3.  pp.  194,  296,  SB"*.  ture  resolutions  ajrreed  upon  which 
»  National  Review,  October  18  i3,  are  afterwards  communicated  to  the 

p.  497.  kinpf.     See   /m/e,  p.   115.      Corresp. 

0  Peel's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  140.  Will.   IV.  with   Earl   Grey,  vol.   i. 

From  tlie  time  of  Harley,  Walpole,  p.  74  j  vol.  ii.  p.  220. 
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Keiatjons    should  be  present  to  constitute  a  formal  meeting  of  the 

MiStep     Cabinet  Council,  as  there  is  no  fixed   quorum.""     The 

to  the        unavoidable  absence  of  the  Prime  Minister  himself  is 

no  hindrance,  provided  he  is  willing  to  allow  the  Cabinet 

to  confer  together  without  him.** 

Ordinarily  the  Prime  Minister  would  direct  a  summons 
to  attend  meetings  of  the  Cabinet  to  be  sent  to  every 
individual  having  a  seat  therein;  but  this  rule  is  not 
inflexible.  It  is  notorious  to  all  persons  who  are  familiar 
with  our  constitutional  history,  that  it  has  frequently 
happened  that  men  have  been  retained  in  office,  with 
nominally  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  on  account  of  special 
administrative  or  departmental  ability,  who  nevertheless 
have  ceased  to  carry  political  weight,  or  to  be  regularly 
consulted  by  their  colleagues  on  questions  affecting  the 
general  government  of  the  country.  Besides  the  instances 
to  this  effect,  anterior  to  the  reign  of  George  III.,  which 
have  been  already  noted  in  this  chapter,'  we  may 
refer  to  the  case  of  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  who  after 
the  accession  of  George  IV.  was  very  httle  consulted 
by  his  brother  councillors  in  political  matters,  and  was 
left  almost  exclusively  to  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duties.  It  has  even  been  alleged  that  Mr.  Huskisson  was 
for  the  first  time  introduced  into  the  Cabinet  by  the 
Premier,  Lord  Liverpool,  not  only  ivithout  previous  con- 
sultation with  Lord  Eldon,  but  without  his  knowledge ; 
and  that  the  Chancellor  was  first  informed  of  the  fact  by 
seeing  it  mentioned  in  a  newspaper.* 

Moreover,  it  is  not  unusual,  in  the  working  of  a  Cabinet, 
which  must  include  some  individuals  whose  time  is  fully 
engrossed  with  administrative  duties,  that  *  matters  are 
matured  and  considered  in  the  first  instance  by  a  small 
number  of  members,  and  that  many,  especially  of  those 


p  Commons'  Papers,  1864-5,  vol.  ix.  clxxxvi.  pp.  1590-1508. 

pt.  2,  p.  209.  '  See  antHf  p.  116,  also  p.  32. 

1  Corresp.  Will.  IV.  with  Earl  •  CampbelUs  Cbancellors,  vol.  vii. 

Grey,  vol.  i.  p.  852.  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  pp.  381, 383.                          » 
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who  hold  offices  with  heavy  departmental  work, — such, 
for  example,  as  that  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India, — 
are  not  in  the  first  instance  consulted  as  to  measures 
which  are  about  to  be  proposed  to  the  Cabinet.'  When 
the  particular  question  has  been  suitably  matured,  a  full 
Cabinet  Coimcil  is  convened  to  decide  upon  it.* 

In  any  case  of  emergency,  requiring  immediate  action, 
the  Prime  Minister  would  not  scruple  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibihty  of  exercising  the  supreme  authority  which 
belongs  to  his  office,  availing  himself  merely  of  such 
advice  or  assistance  as  might  be  within  reach. 

An  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  in  1845,  during  the 
premiership  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  the  particulars  of  which 
are  narrated  in  his  posthumous  *  Memoirs/  The  sudden 
failure  of  the  Irish  potato  crop,  and  the  threatened 
scarcity  of  food  which  became  alarmingly  apparent  from 
information  that  reached  him  after  the  separation  of  the 
Cabinet  on  November  6  in  that  year,  induced  the  Premier 
(acting  in  concert  with  two  of  his  colleagues)  to  take  the 
unusual  step  of  authorising  the  purchase  of  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  worth  of  Indian  corn  in  the  United 
States,  on  account  of  the  Government.  It  was  necessary 
to  keep  this  transaction  secret  for  obvious  reasons.  It  was 
conducted  with  great  discretion  by  the  house  of  Baring, 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  Treasury,  which  department 
undertook  the  whole  pecuniary  risk.  The  corn  was 
intrusted  to  Irish  commissariat  officers,  in  the  spring  of 
1846,  to  sell  from  various  dep6ts  at  a  moderate  price, 
wherever  a  deficiency  of  food  existed.  This  prompt  and 
energetic  measure  afforded  a  most  timely  relief,  though 
it  failed  to  avert  altogether  the  horrors  of  famine  in  that 
terrible  crisis," 

The  topics  to  be  discussed  in  council  on  any  particular 
occasion  are  seldom  known  beforehand.     Ministers  are 


*  Lord  Oranbourne,  Secretary  for  ^  Peers  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  173. 
India.  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxxv.  p.  Knight*s  Hist,  of  £ng.  vol.  viii.  p. 
134d.    Earl  RusseU,  »&t€/.  p.  1638.         548. 
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generally  aware  of  the  questions  under  the  consideration 
of  government,  but  it  is  not  customary  to  announce  the 
subject  for  which  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  is  convened. 
Questions  The  deliberations  of  the  Cabinet  are  usually  confined 
Ca^fnet^*  to  matters  of  general  poUcy,  whether  domestic  or  foreign, 
including  such  measures  as  it  may  be  deemed  advisable 
to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  Parliament  for  the 
welfare  and  social  advancement  of  the  nation.  But  there 
are  also  other  subjects  that  from  time  to  time  are  brought 
before  this  responsible  body.  For  example,  questions 
will  continually  arise  which,  though  not  ripe  for  immediate 
settlement,  nevertheless  require  careiul  preliminary  in- 
vestigation. The  details  of  such  questions  are  first  ex- 
amined, either  by  individual  ministers  or  by  a  committee 
of  the  Cabinet,  and  when  sufficiently  prepared  for  dis- 
cussion, are  then  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the 
whole  Cabinet.^ 

It  has  been  a  frequent  practice  of  late  years,  when  any 
subject  of  importance  has  arisen,  upon  which  the  head  of 
a  great  department  of  State  (being  a  Cabinet  minister) 
has  been  desirous  of  consulting  his  colleagues  in  the 
government,  for  a  committee  of  the  Cabinet  to  be  con- 
vened to  go  into  the  details  of  the  question,  previously  to 
submitting  it  to  the  Cabinet  collectively.  The  mode  of 
effecting  this  is,  for  the  minister  who  desires  the  advice  of 
his  colleagues  to  request  the  Prime  Minister  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  assist  him  in  preparing  the  statement  which 
should  afterwards  be  made  to  the  Cabinet.  Every  year 
it  is  customary  for  such  committees  to  be  appointed  on 
behalf  of  the  War  Office,  the  Admiralty,  the  Treasury, 
and  other  departments  of  State."" 

All  questions  of  administration  that  involve  either  new 
or  important  principles, — or  which  are  likely  to  excite 
discussion  in  Parhament, — are  brought  up  for  the  judg- 


*  Report,  Com.  on  Official  Salaries,  ^  Hep.  Com.  on  Education,  Corn- 
Commons'  Papers,  1850,  vol.  xv.  mons'  Fapeni.  1865,  vol.  vi.  Evid. 
Evid.  1397,  1409.  1887-1894. 
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ment  of  the  whole  Cabinet.  For  while,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  each  minister  is  virtually  supreme  in 
his  own  department  up  to  a  certain  point  (subject,  how- 
ever, to  the  constitutional  control  which  is  exercised  by 
the  Treasury,  in  all  cases  where  the  expenditure  of  public 
money  is  concerned),  beyond  that  he  must  either  consult 
the  Prime  Minister,  or  bring  the  matter  before  his 
colleagues  in  counGil/""  For  example ;  it  is  the  usage  for 
the  Cabinet  to  consider  of  the  number  of  men  required 
for  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the  year.  Their 
decision  is  reported  to  the  queen,  and  then  formally 
declared  by  the  Queen  in  Council.  It  is  afterwards  com- 
municated by  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  to  the 
Commander-in-chief  and  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  It 
then  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
and  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  to  prepare 
estimates,  to  be  submitted  to  Parliament,  for  the  neces- 
sary supplies  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment The  manner  in  which  the  naval  power  shall  be 
distributed  is  also  a  Cabinet  question.*  And  whenever 
circumstances  render  it  necessary  to  send  troops  abroad, 
the  consideration  of  the  measure  devolves,  in  the  first 
instance,  upon  the  Cabinet.  The  number  of  battalions  to 
be  employed  in  the  different  colonies  is  also  a  matter  of 
general  policy,  which  is  determined  upon  by  the  Cabinet. 
And  appointments  of  officers  to  chief  commands,  whether 
naval  or  miUtary,  are  generally  made  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Cabinet/ 

Any  matters  of  difference  between  subordinate  members 
of  the  ministry,  in  regard  to  their  official  duties — if  not 
reconcilable  by  the  authority  of  the  Premier' — ^and  any 

T^RowkndByEng.  Const  496,  Rep.  Deb.  yol.  clziz.  p.  1281;  ihUL  yoL 

Com.  on  Board  of  Admiralty,  Com-  cxc.  p.  868. 

mons'  Papers,  1861,  yol.  y.  p.  182.  *  See  cases  in  Rep.  Com.  an  Board 

«  See  podj  p.  695.  of    Admiralty,    Commons'    Papers, 

T  Commons  Papers,  1861,  yol.  y.  1861,  yoL  y.  p.  199.    Rep.  of  Sebas- 

p.  49.  Report  on  Military  Organisa-  topol  Comnuttee,  ibid,  1854-5^  yol. 

tion.  Commons'  Papers,  1»60,  yol.  yii.  iz.  pt  3,  pp.  293,  860. 

pp.  96, 636.  Sir  Q.C.Lewis,  in  Hans. 
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Kertchand 
Yenikale 
prize 
money. 


questions  at  issue  between  different  departments  of  state, 
ought  to  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  Cabinet. 

Thus,  on  Jnne  27,  1862,  on  a  motion  in  the  Honse  of  Lords  for 
the  production  of  certain  papers,  attention  was  called  to  the  fact 
that  some  prize  money,  which  had  been  earned  hj  the  army  and 
navy  at  the  capture  of  Kertch  and  Yenikale,  in  1854,  had  not  been 
paid,  in  consequence  of  differences  on  the  subject  between  the 
Treasury  and  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  The  Admiralty  had  strenu- 
ously advocated  the  payment,  but  the  Treasury  had  interposed 
objections  and  difficulties,  whereby  the  captors  had  been  deprived  of 
their  unquestioned  rights.  The  Cabinet,  it  seems,  had  never  been 
appealed  to  in  the  matter.  Lord  Derby  censured  the  Gx)vemment 
for  not  deciding  upon  the  case ;  saying  that  *  it  was  one  with  which 
the  Government  ought  to  deal  in  its  executive  capacity ;  and  that 
when  differences  arose  between  two  members  of  the  Government,  a 
Cabinet  was  of  no  use  at  all  except  as  a  final  court  of  appeal.'  ^ 
On  July  8  the  subject  was  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  a  motion  '  that  it  is  inexpedient,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House, 
that  judgment  should  be  any  longer  delayed  on  the  amount  of  prize 
money  due  to  her  majesty's  land  and  sea  forces  employed  in  the 
capture  of  Kertch  and  Yenikale,  on  May  24, 1854,  as  it  is  calculated 
to  injure  the  confidence  of  the  soldiers,  seamen,  and  marines  in  the 
good  faith  of  her  majesty's  Gx)vemment  in  the  matters  of  prize.' 
After  a  short  debate.  Lord  Palmerston  (the  Premier)  consented  to 
this  motion,  with  the  understanding  '  tliat  the  question  should  be 
referred  to  a  competent  court  of  law;'  and  it  was  accordingly 
agreed  to.^  But  upon  mature  consideration,  and  after  further  com- 
munication  with  the  law  officers  of  the  crown,  the  Gx)vemment 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  claim  was  irresistible,  so  without 
appealing  to  a  court  of  law  they  submitted  a  vote  to  the  House 
of  Commons  in  committee  of  supply  for  the  sum  of  85,925L,  to  com- 
pensate the  troops  and  seamen  for  the  value  of  the  stores  they  had 
captured  on  the  occasion  in  question.  This  vote  was  at  once  agreed 
to  by  the  House.® 

Aiid  here  it  may  be  remarked,  incidentally,  that  the  public  dis- 
closure of  differences  of  opinion  between  two  or  more  departments  of 
Government,  though  sometimes,  perhaps,  unavoidable,  has  always  a 


*  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxvii.  p.  1131.  To 
the  same  effect  Earl  Grey  afterwards 
said, '  there  ouffht  to  be  free  discussion 
between  the  departments,  and  there 
must  often  be  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  them.  But  there  is  a  mode 
of  settling  these  differences.  If  the 
matter  is  one    of  importancei  the 


Secretary  of  State  may  refer  it  to  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury ;  and  if  his 
decision  is  not  satisfactory,  be  may 
refer  the  matter  to  the  Cabinet.' 
Ibid.  vol.  dxviii.  p.  276. 

^  Ibid,  voL  clxviii.  p.  89. 

•  Ibid,  vol.  clxx.  p.  613. 
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mischieyous  effect  upon  the  public  service.  It  is  obvious  that  dis- 
cussion between  different  departments,  upon  points  of  policy  or 
practice,  must  frequently  take  place,  and  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
private  and  confidential.  Once  a  decision  has  been  arrived  at,  the 
whole  administration  are  responsible  for  it;  but  meanwhile  the 
disclosure  of  any  actual  disagreement  is  unseemly,  and  is  calculated 
to  produce  most  injurious  results.^ 

The  deliberations  of  the  Cabinet  upon  all  matters  itsde- 
which  engage  their  attention  are  strictly  private  and 
confidential ;  being  kept  secret  even  from  the  other 
members  of  the  administration,  who  have  no  seat  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  who  therefore  are  not  directly  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  the  Government.  Upon  their  first 
introduction  into  the  Privy  Council,  ministers  are  invari- 
ably sworn  to  secrecy.'  Hence  they  are  not  at  liberty, 
thenceforth,  to  divulge  proceedings  in  council — or  to 
reveal  to  others  any  confidential  communications  they 
may  have  had,  either  with  the  sovereign  or  with  a 
colleague  in  office — without  express  permission  from  the 
crown.'  This  applies  equally  to  those  who  have  ceased 
to  form  part  of  an  administration,  as  to  members  of  an 
existing  government.' 

No  secretary  or  clerk  is  permitted  to  be  present  at 
meetings  of  the  Cabinet  Council ;  neither  is  any  official 

^  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxxv.  p.  463.  andthe  Indian  Government;  see  Hans. 
And  see  the  discussion  in  the  House  Deb.  vol.  cxc.  p.  175. 
of  Lords  on  the  14th  July,  1862,  re-  *  See  anUf  p.  55. 
specting  the  differences  between  the  '  Mirror  of  Pari.  1831-2,  p.  2069. 
TreBSUTj  and  the  Colonial  Office  in  See  the  observations  in  both  Houses 
regard  to  the  Jamaica  debt,  ibid,  vol.  of  Parliament  upon  a  letter  from  the 
clxviii.  p.  260.  And  on  this  subject  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  (the  Mar- 
see  Conmions'  Papers,  1862,  voL  quess  of  Anglesey)  to  the  prime 
xxxvi.  p.  817.  See  also  Mr.  Dis-  minister  (Earl  Grey),  pointing  out,  for 
raeli's  remarks  upon  the  effect  of  the  the  information  of  the  Cabinet,  the 
cases  of  misunderstanding  between  views  entertained  by  his  lordship  in 
public  departments,  which  were  regard  to  the  situation  of  Ireland; 
Drought  to  light  in  the  session  of  which  letter  was  read  in  the  House 
1862.  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxviii.  p.  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Hume  and  other 
1138.  And  see  ibid.  vol.  clzix.  p.  members.  The  ui. authorised  publi- 
1393.  And  as  respects  differences  cation  of  this  letter  was  stigmatised 
between  the  Treasury  and  the  Board  as  'a  most  foul  and  scandalous  breach 
of  Admiralty,  afi^«,  vol.  i.  p.  561.  of  confidence.'  Ibid,  1834,  pp.  1373, 
And  between  the  Board  of  Audit  and  1375,  1430, 1446. 
the  Board  of  Works,  ante.  vol.  i.  p.  *  Ibid.  1834,  p.  2645. 
672.  •  And  between  the  War  Office 
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record  kept  of  its  proceedings.  The  decisions  of  the 
Cabinet  are  either  embodied  in  formal  minutes,  to  be 
submitted  to  the  sovereign,  or  else  are  carried  into  efiect 
by  the  personal  directions  of  the  individual  ministers,  to 
whose  departments  they  may  particularly  apply .^ 
Decisions  Mere  dccisious  of  the  Cabinet,  unless  followed  up  by 
cLbinet,  somc  formal  order  or  declaration  of  the  Queen  in  Council, 
or  other  authoritative  official  act,  are  necessarily  of  an 
ephemeral  character ;  having  a  present  efficacy  so  far  as 
concerns  the  matter  in  hand,  but  carrying  with  them  no 
permanent  authority.  'It  is  an  important  feature  in  the 
executive  government  of  this  country,  that  there  is  no 
department  which  is  supreme  over  all  the  other  depart- 
ments. It  is  quite  true  that  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  is  the  head  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the  Cabinet  can 
give  any  order,  which  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  depart- 
ments to  obey ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  true  that  that  order 
would  become  part  of  our  executive  or  administrative 
system.  On  the  contrary,  it  dies  with  the  Cabinet  that 
gave  it  birth ;  and  it  would  be  for  the  government 
which  followed  it  to  revive  it  or  not  as  they  might  think 
fit.'* 
how  cap-  If  any  authoritative  action  on  the  part  of  the  crown 
should  be  required,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  a  decision 
of  the  Cabinet,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Prime  Minister 
to  advise  a  meeting  of  the  Privy  Council  to  be  summoned, 
from  whence  orders  in  council,  proclamations,  or  other 
official  notifications  might  proceed.  All  commands  of  the 
sovereign,  whether  emanating  from  the  Privy  Council,  or 
issued  upon  the  advice  of  a  responsible  minister,  should  be 
transmitted  to  the  officer  or  department  of  state  charged 
with  giving  effect  to  the  same  by  a  Secretary  of  State.^ 

Apart  fi'om  the  adoption  of  any  formal  minutes,  the 
extent  to  which  documentary  evidence  may  exist  in 

^   Murray's   Handbook,    p.    101.    clxvi.  p.  1847. 
Dody  Pari.  Companicm^  1868,  p.  84.  J  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxl.  p.   1047. 

*  Mr.  Gladstone^  Hans.  Deb.  vol.    And  see  pogt,  p.  493. 
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regard  to  matters  which  have  at  any  time  undergone 
discussion  at  Cabinet  meetings,  depends  in  a  great 
measure  upon  accidental  circumstances.  When  there  is 
an  opportunity  for  frequent  personal  intercourse  amongst 
those  who  take  a  prominent  part  in  Cabinet  Councils,  it 
may  happen  that  little  or  nothing  is  committed  to  writing 
at  the  time."^  But  it  was  the  usual  practice  with  Sir" 
Kobert  Peel  to  bring  before  his  colleagues  his  particular  Minis- 
views  in  regard  to  great  pubUc  questions,  upon  which  he  ^"mo. 
desired  to  have  a  decision  of  the  Cabinet,  by  means  of  '•nduma. 
written  memorandums.  These  papers  were  generally 
'  read  by  himself  at  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet,  and  after- 
wards sent  in  circulation  amongst  the  members  of  the 
Government.  The  best  opportunity  was  thus  aflTorded  for 
a  mature  consideration  of  statements  made,  and  of  argu- 
ments adduced,  in  support  of  measures  proposed  for 
consideration,  and  the  most  effectual  precaution  taken 
against  misconstruction,  and  .hasty,  inconsiderate  de- 
cision.' ^  This  practice  has  been  generally  followed,  not 
only  by  Prime  Ministers,  but  by  subordinate  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  who  have  been  desirous  of  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  their  colleagues  to  important  matters  that  have 
required  careful  statement  or  explanation.  Such  papers 
are  circulated  amongst  ministers  by  means  of  '  Cabinet 
despatch  boxes,'  to  which  every  Cabinet  minister  possesses 
a  master-key." 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  member  of  the  adminis-  other 
tration,  being  a  Privy  Councillor,  but  without  a  seat  in  JJ^iJ^" 
the  Cabinet,  is  called  upon  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  attend  a 
Cabinet,  in  order  that  he  may  express  his  views  upon  cabinet, 
some  question  which  intimately  concerns  his  own  depart- 
ment.    Thus,  Lord  Castlereagh,  when  Chief  Secretary  to 


^  Peel,  MemoirSy  voL  ii.  p.  97.  intended  to  be  perused  by  Cabinet 

^  Ibid,  p.  99.  ministers    only,    are    confidentially 

"  Ibid,  pp.  184, 194.    Donne,  Cor-  printed  at  the  Foreign  Office,  to  avoid 

resp.     Geo.    III.,    toL  ii.    p.    184.  the  necessity  for  multiplying  manu- 

Haydn,  Book  of  Dignities,  o8  n. —  script  copies  for  that  purpose.    Hans. 

Occasionally  documents  which  are  Deb.  toI.  cIxtI.  p.  711. 
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the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  was  invited  to  confer 
with  ministers  upon  Irish  questions,  in  September  1800, 
and  again  early  in  the  following  year."  If  the  occasion 
be  one  of  peculiar  gravity  and  importance,  a  summons 
should  be  issued  by  the  proper  oflScer  directing  certain 
persons  to  attend  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  for 
certain  specified  purposes ;  which  committee  should  con- 
sist of  the  Cabinet  ministers  and  the  other  privy  coun- 
cillors whose  attendance  is  required.  The  report  of  this 
committee  should  be  made  to  the  sovereign  in  Council. 
But  when  a  mere  informal  interview  is  sought  by  Cabinet 
Ministers  with  a  colleague  in  oflBice,  he  would  simply  be 
invited  to  be  present  at  a  sitting  of  the  Cabinet**  Unless 
some  arrangement  of  this  kind  be  adopted,  a  department 
presided  over  by  a  minister  who  is  not  of  the  Cabinet  is 
imable  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  Cabinet  upon  any 
matter,  except  by  means  of  a  vn^itten  memorandum,  to 
be  presented  to  his  colleagues  in  council  by  the  Home 
Secretary;  a  proceeding  which  does  not  always  obtain 
for  the  question  a  fiill  and  satisfactory  consideration.^ 
The  Prime  The  positiou  of  the  Prime  Minister  towards  the  Cabinet 
i!J'the^'  is  peculiar.  Although  he  is  the  head  of  the  administra- 
Cabinet.  tion,  and  necessarily  its  most  important  and  influential 
member,  yet  he  meets  all  his  colleagues  in  council  upon  a 
footing  of  perfect  equality.  At  meetings  of  the  Cabinet, 
the  only  one  who  has  precedence  over  his  fellows  is  in 
fact  the  president  of  the  council.  But  inasmuch  as  the 
entire  responsibility  for  the  Government  devolves  on  the 
First  Minister  of  the  Crown,  he  naturally  must  possess  a 
degree  of  weight  and  authority  in  council  which  is  not 
shared  by  any  other  member.  Ordinary  questions  may 
be  put  to  the  vote,  and  decided  by  a  majority  adverse  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Prime  Minister.**     But  if  he  chooses, 

■  Edinb.  Review,  vol.  ciiL  p.  860.  Grey,  vol.  i.  p.  809. 

See  also  Report,  Com.  on  Education,  p  Rep.  Com.  on  Education,  1865. 

Commons*  Tapers,    1866,    vol.    vi.  Evid.  667, 668. 

Evid.  2395.  1  Corresp.   V7ill.  IV.  with  Earl 

•  Corresp.  Will.  IV.  with   Earl  Grey,  vol.  i.  pp.  431,  438. 
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he  may  insist  upon  the  Cabinet  deciding  in  any  matter  in 
accordance  with  his  own  particular  views ;  otherwise  he 
has  the  power,  by  his  own  resignation  of  oflSce,  to  dissolve 
the  ministry/  *  In  case  of  irreconcilable  differences  with 
his  colleagues,  he  may  require  their  resignation  or  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Cabinet.'" 

The  elder  Pitt,  who  had  been  all-powerful  as  Prime  Minister 
during  the  reign  of  Oeorge  11.,  was  obliged  when  George  III. 
ascended  the  throne  to  submit  his  measures  to  the  Cabinet.  Being 
out-voted  therein,  on  the  question  of  war  with  Spain,  he  resigned 
office,  declaring  that  *  he  would  not  remain  in  a  situation  which 
made  him  responsible  for  measures  he  was  no  longer  allowed  to 
guide.'  * 

In  1797,  during  the  premiership  of  the  younger  Pitt,  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  Cabinet  the  expediency  of  renewing  an  attempt  to 
bring  about  a  peace  with  France.  The  Cabinet  were  divided  upon 
the  question.  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Windham  were  decidedly 
averse  to  any  overtures  of  the  kind.  But  Pitt  was  resolved,  and  it 
became  Grenville's  duty,  as  Secretary  of  State,  to  make  the  pro- 
posal to  the  French  minister.^ 

But  it  is  not  usual  for  the  Prime  Minister  to  proceed 
to  extremity  with  the  Cabinet,  until  he  is  convinced  that 
there  is  no  other  alternative  between  enforcing  the  adop- 
tion of  his  own  views  and  his  retirement  from  office.  For 
*a  compromise  is  the  natural  result  of  all  differences 
between  men  in  official  stations  under  a  constitutional 
Government ;  it  is  so  even  where  they  are  not  coequal  in 
authority."" 

At  the  time  of  the  failure  of  the  Irish  potato  crop,  in  the 
autumn  of  1845,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  was  then  Prime  Minister, 
advocated  in  the  Cabinet  the  opening  of  the  ports  for  the  admission 
of  foreign  com,  and  the  te^pnr^rv  repeal  of  the  duties  on  the 
importation  of  com ;  but  having  the  support  of  three  only  of  his 
colleagues,  he  was  overruled,  and  did  not  insist  upon  it.  Several 
weeks  later,  the  necessity  becoming  more  urgent,  Sir  Robert  Peel 

'  Report  on  Board  of  Admiralty,  p.  467. 

Commons'  Papers,  1861,  vol.  v.  p.  "  Massey,    George  m.,    vol.   iv. 

182.    And  see  Rep.  on  Mil.  Organi-  p.  248. 

sation,  ibid,  1860,  vol.  vii.  p.  611.  ^  Rep.  on  Militarv  Organisation, 

*  Cox,  £n^.  Govt.,  662.  Commons'  Papers,  1860,  vol.  vii.  p. 

^  CampbeU's  Chief  Justices^  vol.  ii.  667. 
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again  advised  the  adoption  of  this  policy ;  bat  oonld  not  induce  his 
colleagues  to  agree  with  him.     Whereupon  he  resigned  office ;  and 
as  it  was  impossible  to  form  an  administration  from  amongst  his 
late  colleagues,  Lord  John  Russell  was  sent  for  by  the  queen.     His 
endeavours  to  form  a  ministry  also  failed.      Her  majesty  then 
requested  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  withdraw  his  resignation,  which  he 
agreed  to  do,  and  reconstructed  his  Cabinet  by  selecting  for  his  col- 
leagues men  who  were  willing  to  co-operate  with  him  in  carrying 
out  his  policy  ;  claiming  for  himself,  as  '  the  Minister  of  England,' 
the  *  unfettered  power '  of  judging  of  those  measures  which  he 
believed  the  public  interests  to  require.^ 
The  Prime       On  April  23,  1863,  the  sum  of  50,0002.  was  voted  in  committee  of 
Minister      supply  towards  the  expense  of  a  national  memorial,  or  monument, 
r"*h*^^t-      ^  *^®  memory  of  the  late  Prince  Consort.     It  was  understood  that 
this  would  be  the  extent  of  the  pecuniary  assistance  to  be  granted 
by  Parliament  towards  this  undertaking.*    But  at  the  same  time 
the  Premier  (Lord  Palmerston)  promised  the  committee  of  con- 
struction  that   the   Government  would  give  them  sufficient  old 
gun-metal  for  the  bronze  work  of   the  intended  structure.     Not 
being  immediately  wanted,  there  was  no  application  made  to  the 
Treasury  or  War  department  for  this  gun-metal  until  1865,  when 
the  memorial  having  reached  the  stage  at  which  the  metal  was 
required  it  was  applied  for.      Lord  Palmerston  then  consulted  the 
Cabinet  upon  the  matter,  when  some  of  his  colleagues  (including 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  expressed  their  disapproval  of  the 
course  taken  in  regard  to  it.     But  there  appears  to  have  been  no 
formal  decision  of  the  Cabinet  on  the  question.    Lord  Palmerston, 
however,  took  the  responsibility  of  writing  to  the  parties  interested, 
informing  them  of  the  objections  made  by  some  of  his  colleagues, 
but  nevertheless  repeating  his  original  promise,  and  adding  that  if 
necessary  he  should  be  prepared  to  submit  a  vote  to  the  House  for 
the  metal.     At  this  juncture  Lord  Palmerston  died,  and  his  ministry 
was  broken  up.    A  year  afterwards,  the  Derby  ministry,  being 
appealed  to  on  the  subject,  resolved  to  give  effect  to  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  engagement,  upon  the  &ith  of  which  the  memorial  committee 
had  continued  to  act.     But  pursuant  to  a  rule  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  Treasury,  at  the  desire  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it 
was  determined  to  submit  a  resolution  in  committee  of  supply  for 
the  grant  of  the  sum  of  4,9702.,  being  the  value  of  the  gun-metal,  to 
enable  the  Treasury  to  purchase  it  from  the  War  department  and 
present  it  to  the  promoters  of  the  memorial.     In  debating  this 
resolution,  the  ex-Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Gladstone) 
demurred  to  the  statement  that  the  Palmerston  Gk)vemment  had  in 
any  way  consented  to  this  proceeding,  whatever  might  have  been 

""  Hans.  Deb  vol.  Ixxziii.  pp.  86-05.  >  Ibid,  vol.  cLex.  p.  005. 
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sud  or  done  hj  Lord  Palmeraton  himself  iir  the  mfttter.  Bnt 
Mr.  Disraeli,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Ezcheqner,  contended  that  the 
Euaee  would  *  not  be  acting  fairly  or  in  a  liberal  spirit  if  they  took 
advantage  of  a  petty  objection  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
carrying  ont  the  engagement '  made  by  Lord  Palmerston  in  writing 
on  this  snl^ect.  Whereupon  the  vote  waa  agreed  to,  without  farther 
lemark.' 

We  have  next  to  consider  of  personal  communicationg  Commn- 
between  the  sovereign  and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  bitw™"' 
Council.     And  in  view  of  the  constitutional  relationship  ""^  Grown 
which  subsists  between  the  king  and  his  ministers  it  will  Cabinet. 
be  appropriate  to  notice,  in  this  connection,  the  position 
of  political  neutrality  which  is  occupied  by  the  sovereign 
in  his  intercourse  with  all  other  persons ;  including  those 
"who  have  the  privil^e  of  access  to  the  royal  presence, 
and  who  may  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  such  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  to  him  their  own  convictions  upon 
questions  of  public  concern." 

The  official  channel  of  intercourse  between  the  sove- 
reign and  the  Cabinet  Council  waa  formerly  a  secretary 
of  state,  but  is  now  invariably  the  Prime  Minister.*  It 
devolves  upon  this  functionary  to  convey  to  the  sovereign 
for  his  approbation  all  the  important  conclusions  of  the 
Cabinet ;  and  to  him  the  sovereign  makes  known  bis 
decisions  thereon.''  Communications  on  affairs  of  state 
are  constantly  passing  between  the  sovereign  and  the 
Prime  Minister.  Sometimes  the  sovereign  will  address 
*  the  Cabinet '  collectively ; '  but  usually  his  official  corre- 
spondence  is  conducted  exclusively  with  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, by  whom  the  royal  letters  are  read  to,  or  circulated 
amongst,  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet.  Being  confiden- 
tial papers,  they  must  necessarily  be  withheld  from  all 
other  persons ;  unless  by  express  leave  of  the  king.    For, 


the  part  of  a  peer,  holding  no  official        ■  JeBae,-  Life  of  Geo.  III.,  vol.  lit. 
rank,  to  obtain  audience  with  the    pp.  448,  4fiO,  636. 
•overeign,  «ee  trnte,  vol.  i.  p.  170. 
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as  has  been  already  noticed,  the  king's  counsels  must  be 
kept  secret  by  all  who  take  part  therein.* 

William  IV.,  whose  bearing  as  a  constitutional  monarch 
won  for  him  universal;  confidence  and  respect,*  affords  us 
an  admirable  example  of  the  nature  of  the  intercourse 
that  ought  to  subsist  between  the  sovereign  and  those 
who  are  permitted  to  have  an  audience  with  him.  We 
learn,  upon  undeniable  authority,  that  his  majesty  was 
always  accessible  to  everyone  who  desired  an  interview, 
that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing  many  persons  daily, 
with  whom  he  would  converse  freely  upon  any  topic 
upon  which  they  had  information  to  impart ;  but  that, 
'although  he  may  listen  to  them,  he  never  converses 
upon  any  matter  which  may  be  the  subject  of  communi- 
cation with  his  government,  or  respecting  ministerial  or 
official  arrangements  in  contemplation.  Politics  are  never 
the  subject  of  conversation,  ,  .  .  even  common  articles  of 
intelUgence  are  not  noticed  otherwise  than  as  conveyed 
in  the  newspapers.'' 

The  only  deviation  on  the  part  of  William  IV.  from 
the  strict  rule  of  abstinence  from  all  political  conversation 
with  persons  not  of  the  number  of  his  *  immediate  consti- 
tutional advisers,'  was  when,  at  the  request  or  with  the 
knowledge  of  his  ministers,  he  would  invite  an  interview 
with  some  peer  or  lord  of  Parliament,  for  the  purpose 
of  endeavouring  to  allay  the  violence  of  party  strife,  or 
of  promoting  the  success  in  Parliament  of  ministerial 
measures  which  he  deemed  of  vital  consequences,  and 
which  were  in  jeopardy  through  the  extent  of  opposition 
they  were  encountering.  At  such  times,  the  king  would 
not  hesitate  to  point  out  to  his  auditors  the  great  public 


^  See  atUe,  op.    65,    195.      And  The  conduct  of  George  in.,  in  1806, 

Corresp.  Will.  iV.  with  Earl  Qrej,  and  later  years,  waa  characterised  by 

vol.  ii.  p.  229.  a  like  scrupulous  impartiality.    See 

*  See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  186.    Corresp.  Yonge,  Life  of  Lord  Liyerpool,  toL  L 

Will.  IV.  with  Earl  Grey,  vol.  i.  pp.  217-221.    See  also  as  regards  the 

pref.  pp.  yii.-ix.  Frince  Regent,  Ibid,  yoL  ii.  p.  242. 

'  Mnd,  pp.  61,  62 ;  and  see  p.  176. 
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advantages  that  in  his  judgment  would  ensue  from  a  dis- 
passionate and  conciliatory  consideration,  in  a  spirit  of 
compromise,  of  the  particular  question.* 

It  is  true  that  there  is  an  ancient  constitutional  rule  but  not  so 
which  forbids  the  sovereign  from  taking  notice  of  any  ^^h  on 
matter  in  agitation  or  debate,  in  either  House  of  ParUa-.  the  inde- 
ment,  until  the  same  has  been  officially  communicated  for  of  Pariia- 
his  concurrence,  and  which  declares  that  no  opinion  of  ™®"^ 
the  sovereign,  upon  any  bill  or  other  proceeding  depend- 
ing in  either  House,  ought  to  be  reported,  with  a  view  to 
bias  the  votes  of  members.^  This  regulation  is  necessary 
in  order  to  guard  the  independence  of  Parliament  in  the 
exercise  of  its  legislative  functions.  But  it  was  originally 
framed  under  circumstances  widely  different  to  those  of 
our  own  time,  and  to  remedy  an  evil  which  no  longer 
exists.  While,  as  regards  the  Houses  of  Parliament  in 
their  collective  capacity,  the  rule  is  still  capable  of  the 
strictest  interpretation,*  it  must  not  be  construed  so  as  to 
infringe  upon  the  ancient  and  undoubted  privilege  of 
every  peer  of  the  realm,  as  an  hereditary  councillor  of  the 
crown,  to  have  an  audience  with  the  sovereign,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  any  representation  he  may  think  fit  upon 
public  affairs.^  In  general,  the  sovereign  would  receive 
such  communications  without  comment ;  reserving  for  the 
ear  of  his  constitutional  advisers  his  personal  opinion  upon 
any  debateable  political  question  brought  before  him  in 
this  manner.  But  in  extreme  cases,  when  it  may  be 
advisable  to  endeavour  to  -reconcile  conflicting  opinions 
and  to  concihate  rival  parties,  we  are  warranted  by  con- 
stitutional precedent  in  claiming  for  the  sovereign  a  right 
to  interpose,  and  with  the  weight  which  belongs  to  his 
elevated  position  to  proffer  counsel  and  advice  to  any 

»  See  Corr.  leith  Earl  Grey,  vol.  ii.        **  See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  52.    And  see 

pp.  19,  21,  33,  38,  64,  198.    Similar  Jesse,  Life  of  Geo.  III.,  vol.  i.  pp. 

enorto    were    attributed,  by  public  387-347. 

rumour,  to  her  majesty  queen  Vic-        *  See  May,  Pari.  Prac.  ed.  1863, 

toria,  during  the  pioi^  conflicts  upon  p.  314. 
the  Reform  question,  in  1867.  ^  See  ante,  vol.  i.  pp.  61-53. 
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influential  statesmen,  irrespective  of  their  particular  stand- 
ing towards  the  existing  administration.  But  such  an 
act  of  interposition  is  only  suitable  as  a  last  resource,  to 
restore  harmony  to  the  body  politic.  It  is  never  justi- 
fiable for  the  purpose  of  creating  an  antagonism  between 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament ;  as  when  George  III.,  in 
1783,  canvassed  the  House  of  Lords  against  the  India 
Bill,  which  had  passed  the  Commons,  contrary  to  his 
most  serious  convictions,  instead  of  withholding  his  sanc- 
tion to  the  measure,  dissolving  ParUament,  or  (as  he 
afterwards  did)  requiring  the  ministers  who  introduced  it 
to  resign.^  It  is  only  as  a  mediator  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency, and  in  order  to  remove  obstructions  to  the  pro- 
gress of  legislation,  that  the  sovereign  is  constitutionally 
at  liberty  to  express  his  individual  opinions  to  peers  and 
lords  of  Parliament,  with  the  view  of  influencing  their 
conduct  in  Parliament  upon  a  particular  question.*  And 
any  such  expression  of  opinion  ought  to  be  strictly 
limited  to  advice  and  coimsel,  and  should  not  (except  in 
the  case  of  persons  in  the  civil  service  of  the  crown") 
amount  to  an  interference  with  the  freedom  of  action  of 
any  member  of  the  legislature. 

Thus,  in  the  year  1700,  when  a  Virions  controversy  was  raging 
between  the  two  Houses  on  account  of  an  attempt  by  the  Conunons 
to  pass  a  measure  which  the  Lords  disliked,  but  which  was  popular 
in  the  country,  by  tacking  it  to  a  bill  of  supply,  William  III.,  though 
he  too  objected  to  the  measure,  saw  the  extreme  peril  of  any  conflict 
upon  such  a  question,  and  exerted  himself  to  get  the  bill  passed  by 
the  Lords.  He  let  it  be  known  that  he  considered  the  passing  of 
the  bill  as,  on  the  whole,  a  lesser  evil  than  its  acceptance.  Where- 
npon  the  temper  of  the  Lords  underwent  a  considerable  change. 

^  See  (mUf  vol.  i.  p.  62.  member  of  his  household,  having  a 

^  Hearn,  Govt,  of  £ng.,  p.  178.  seat  in  either  Houae,  voting  with 

■"  Such  persons^  if  holding  seats  in  ministers  on  their  Reform  Bill,  in 

Parliament,  are  subject  to  the  rule  1831  and    1832,  under   penalty  of 

which  requires  political  unanimity  in  dismissal  from  office.    His  majesty's 

every  member  of  the  administration,  conduct  in  this  matter  was  highly 

*  Perfectly  sensible  of  the  necessity  commended  by  the  Prime  Minister, 

of  giving  a  positive  and  unequivocal  Earl  Grey,  Corresp.  with  Will.  IV. 

support  to  his    g^ovemment,'  King  vol.  L  pp.  290^  29o ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  167, 

William  IV.   insisted  upon   every  179.    And  see  pott,  p.  331. 
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Few  indeed  altered  liheir  votes,  but  a  sufficient  number  abstained 
from  voting  to  permit  of  the  passing  of  the  bill,  without  amend- 
ment." 

Again,  in  1832,  William  IV.  interposed  to  induce  a  majority  of 
the  Peers  to  accept  the  Reform  Bill  which  had  passed  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  being  a  less  painful  and  hazardous  alternative  than 
the  proposed  creation  of  a  sufficient  number  of  peers  to  ensure  the 
success  -of  the  measure  in  the  House  of  Lords.  This  proceeding, 
though  upon  the  face  of  it  an  obvious  interference  with  the  indepen- 
dence of  Parliament,  and  as  such  emphatically  condemned  by  Sir 
Erskine  May,®  was  approved  of,  at  the  time,  by  Earl  Gbey,  the 
Prime  Minister,  as  an  act  of  conciliation,  becoming  in  the  sovereign, 
as  well  as  the  means  of  avoiding  a  far  greater  evil.? 

We  may  therefore  admit  that  the  personal  interposi-  interposi- 
tion  of  tiie  sovereign  to   mediate,  in   extreme   cases,  ^^ejfi^® 
between  contending  parties  in  the  state,  is  a  commend-  m  a  medi- 
able  and  appropriate  service,  and  of  benefit  to  the  com-  to  bi  °^ 
monwealth.     But  it  is  most  needful  that  he  should  bear  «»««^«d- 
in  mind  the  weight  that  will  naturally  be  attached  to 
every  word  he  utters,  and  carefully  avoid  giving  expres- 
sion to  any  opinions  at  variance  with  those  entertained 
by  his  responsible  advisers,  unless,  as  in  1783,  he  is  pre- 
pared to  take  the  consequences  of  their  resignation  or 
dismissal.**     Moreover,  the  substance  of  any  such  conver- 
sations should  invariably  be  communicated  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  in   order  to 
prevent  any  future  misunderstandings,  or  inconvenience.' 

During  the  Grey  administration,  in  November /l831,  a  circum- 
stance occurred  which  induced  the  Premier  to  address  a  word  of 
caution  to  the  king,  lest  the  strict  line  of  abstaining  from  the 
expression  of  political  opinion  towards  persons  not  in  his  constitu- 


^  Macaulay^  Hist,  of  England,  voL  condemning  the  interference  of  the 

V.  eh.  XXV.  ^^V^'    ^  ^°^  °^^  disposed  to  agree 

*  May,  Const.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  120.  witn  Mr.  Heam  in  thmking  the  con- 
But  see  Ueam,  Govt,  of  En?.,  p.  177.  duct  of  the  kine,  under  the  circum- 
A  fuller  examination  of  this  case,  in  stances,  to  hare  oeen  justifiable, 
the  light  of  the  recently  published        ^  Earl  Grey,  Corresn.  with  Will, 
correspondence  of  Earl  Grey  with  IV.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  439-45^. 
Kin^  William  IV.,  has  led  me  to        *  See  antey  vol.  i.  p.  63.    Camp- 
modify  the  opinion  expressed  in  my  belFs  Chancellors,  voL  v.  p.  665. 
first  volume  ^p.  66,  121)  on  this        '  Earl  Grey,  Corresp.  with  Will, 
subject,  when  1  followed  Mr.  May  in  IV.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  40,  44,  48,  66, 147. 
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tional  service  might  be  oyerstepped  withoat  the  knowledge  or 
consent  of  ministers.  In  the  lawful  exercise  of  his  privilege  as 
a  peer,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  (then  in  opposition)  undertook  to 
write  to  his  majesty,  enclosing  a  memorandum  on  the  great  danger 
to  which  the  country  was  exposed  by  the  violence  of  the  political 
unions,  which  had  originated  from  the  prevailing  agritation  on 
parliamentary  reform.  The  king,  without  waiting  to  communicate 
this  memorandum  to  any  of  his  ministers,  at  once  repHed  to  the 
duke's  letter,  informing  him  that  the  Gk)vemment  were  fully  alive 
to  the  peril  he  referred  to,  *  and  that  there  existed  a  cordial  union 
of  sentiment  on  the  subject  between  his  majesty  and  his  govern- 
ment.' Immediately  afterwards  the  king  forwarded  copies  of  this 
correspondence  to  the  Prime  Minister.  Earl  Grey  could  not  refrain 
from  expressing  his  surprise  at  the  perusal  of  these  papers,  or  from 
stating  to  the  king  that  '  the  propriety  and  constitutional  character 
of  them '  appeared  to  him  '  more  than  questionable.'  His  majesty 
replied  that  on  receiving  the  duke's  memorandum  it  had  occurred 
to  him  '  that  as  a  peer  and  a  privy  councillor  his  grace  had  a  right 
to  address  to  him  by  letter  that  which  he  might  have  communicated 
in  a  private  audience  if  he  had  thought  fit  to  ask  it.  That  in  any 
other  case,  his  majesty  might  have  sent  the  letter,  &c.,  to  Earl  Grey, 
and  confined  himself  to  an  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt,  and  to 
informing  the  writer  that  it  had  been  so  disposed  of.'  Subsequently 
the  king  assured  Earl  Grey  that  *  his  majesty's  reply  to  any  com- 
munication from  his  grace  relating  to  such  matters  will  in  friture  be 
limited  to  a  simple  acknowledgment,'  a  promise  which  he  after- 
wards adhered  to,  on  the  receipt  of  a  second  letter  fr^m  the  duke  on 
the  same  subject.  In  expressing  his  satisfaction  at  being  informed 
of  this  determination,  Earl  Grey  added  that  '  it  certainly  might  in 
many  cases  produce  inconvenience,  if  his  majesty  were  to  express 
opinions  to  any  but  his  confidential  servants  in  matters  which  may 
come  under  their  consideration,  with  a  view  to  the  advice  to  be 
submitted  to  his  majesty  upon  them.' 

(  Upon  the  accession  of  our  gracious  queen,  and  until  after 
her  marriage  with  Prince  Albert,  her  majesty  has  confessed 
that  she  permitted  herself  to  be  influenced  by '  strong  feel- 
ings of  partisanship/  in  favour  of  the  Whigs,  who  were  then 
in  powerN^  But  *  the  prince  early  understood  the  position 
which  it  becomes  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  to  hold 
between  conflicting  poUtical  parties,  and  the  line  of 
conduct  which,  as  the  consort  of  that  sovereign,  it  was 


•  Earl  Grey,  Corresp.  with  Will.  IV.,  vol.  i.  pp.  413-426. 
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right  for  him  to  observe.'  He  therefore  '  held  himself 
aloof  from  all  the  trammels  of  party,  its  jealousies  and 
animosities,  and  resolutely  abstained  from  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  political  partisanship.  And  not  only  so,  but 
the  feelings  of  that  nature  by  which  the  queen  so  can- 
didly admits  that  she  was  herself  biassed  at  this  time, 
soon  ceased  to  show  themselves,  under  the  influence  of 
his  judicious  counsels ;  and  all  parties  have  long  borne 
willing  testimony  to  the  cordial  and  constitutional  support 
which,  when  charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
government,  each  party  in  turn  received  from  the  queen, 
and  from  the  prince  as  her  natural  confidential  adviser." 
In  his  wise  and  patriotic  endeavour  to  inculcate  upon  her 
majesty  the  duty  of  strict  neutrality  in  political  matters, 
Prince  Albert  was  ably  seconded  by  Lord  Melbourne,  the 
then  Prime  Minister,  who,  though  himself  a  Whig,  took 
the  opportunity  of  the  royal  marriage  to  urge  upon  the 
queen  that  the  time  had  come  when  she  *  should  have  a 
general  amnesty  for  the  Tories.'  And  upon  another 
occasion,  'speaking  of  the  Tories,  against  whom  the 
queen  was  very  irate.  Lord  Melbourne  said,  *  You  should 
now  hold  out  the  olive-branch  a  httle."* 

The  queen's  predilection  for  the  Whigs  at  the  com- 
mencement of  her  reign  may  be  easily  accounted  for.  It 
was  partly  attributable  to  her  personal  regard  for  Lord 
Melbourne,  who  guided  her  first  steps  as  a  sovereign  with 
the  most  affectionate,  loyal,  and  devoted  care.  It  was  also 
fostered  and  increased  by  certain  proceedings  in  Parlia- 
ment in  relation  to  the  naturalisation  of  Prince  Albert, 
and  the  sum  to  be  granted  for  the  expenses  of  his  house- 
hold, wherein  the  Tory  opposition  evinced  an  unusual 
degree  of  party  asperity. ""  These  circumstances,  however, 
although  sufficient  to  account  for  and  to  explain  her 
majesty's  bias,  afford  no  justification  for  it,  as  she  herself 
haa   simply  and   touchingly  confessed.      But  allowance 

*  Grey,  Early  Years  of  the  Prince        »  Ibid,  p.  327. 
Consort,  pp.  276,  284,  327.  "  Ibid,  chapters  xi.  xii.  xiii.  xiv. 
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must  be  made  for  the  queen's  youth  and  inexperience  at 
this  trying  juncture  :  the  more  so,  as  since  her  marriage 
she  has  uniformly  co-operated,  in  the  most  frank  and 
unreserved  manner,  with  every  leading  statesman,  of 
whatever  party,  who  has  in  turn  enjoyed  her  political 
confidence/ 

The  privilege  of  access  to  the  sovereign  is  accorded  to 
every  political  head  of  an  administrative  office,  who  is  at 
liberty  to  make  whatever  communications  may  be  neces- 
sary on  behalf  of  his  own  department.  But  all  corre- 
spondence between  the  sovereign  and  a  subordinate 
minister  should  be  submitted  to  the  Premier;  if  not 
beforehand,  at  any  rate  immediately  after  it  has  taken 
place.* 

The  sovereign  is  never  present  at  meetings  of  the 
Cabinet  Council.  Formerly,  as  we  have  seen,''  a  different 
practice  prevailed.  But  it  needs  no  argument  to  prove 
that  in  order  to  be  impartial,  the  deliberations  of  the 
responsible  advisers  of  the  crown  upon  affairs  of  state 
must  be  private  and  confidential. 

Until  ministers  have  come  to  an  understanding  as  to 
the  advice  they  will  tender  to  their  sovereign,  upon 
any  given  occasion,  it  would  be  premature  for  them 
to  communicate  with  the  crown  thereon,  '^he  Premier 
himself  is  under  no  obligation,  either  of  duty  or  of 
courtesy,  to  confer  with  the  sovereign  upon  any  matter 
which  is  still  under  the  consideration  of  the  Cabin^ 
But  so  soon  as  any  particular  project,  or  line  of  policy, 
has  been  agreed  to,  with  a  view  either  to  legislative  or 
administrative  action,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Premier, 
as  the  minister  in  whom  the  crown  has  placed  its  consti- 
tutional confidence,  to  take  the  royal  pleasure  thereupon ; 
and  to  afford  his  sovereign  an  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of '  that  constitutional  criticism  in  all  departments 


^  See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  187. 
«  Corresp.  Will.  IV.  with   Earl 
Grey,  vol.  i.  pp.  46,  76,  70,  80,  83, 


116,  364. 
f  See  mUe,  p.  116. 
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of  the  state/  which  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  Crown, 
and  which  in  its  operation  is  confessedly  '  most  salutary  ' 
and  efficacious.' 

A  neglect  of  this  rule  by  Mr.  Pitt  when,  in  the  year  neglect  of 
1800,  his  colleagues  had  coincided  with  him  as  to  the  byMr.*^ 
expediency  of  a  certain  concession  to  the  claims  of  the  ^^^^ 
Roman  Catholics,  led  to  his  loss  of  office,  and  to  the  with- 
drawal of  the  king's  confidence  from  the  ministry.* 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Mr.  Addington,  who 
succeeded  Mr.  Pitt  as  Prime  Minister,  should  also  have 
exposed  himself  to  the  charge  of  forgetting  the  deference 
due  to  his  sovereign,  when,  in  1803,  he  made  overtures 
to  Mr.  Pitt  to  resume  the  premiership,  without  having 
been  authorised  to  do  so  by  the  king.^  Mr.  Pitt's  reply 
was,  that  before  considering  the  matter,  *  he  should  first 
desire  to  know  what  his  majesty's  wishes  might  be  on  the 
subject.'*"  He  afterwards  communicated  to  Mr.  Adding- 
ton the  exact  conditions  upon  which  alone  he  would 
consent  to  take  office  ;  but  intimated  that  any  discussion 
thereof  must  be  '  considered  merely  as  common  conversa-  hie  defence 
tion.*  Adding  that  *  he  must  be  fully  acquainted  with  ^^l^er^ 
his  majesty's  pleasure,  before  he  could  say  a  word  or  occasion, 
pronounce  a  name  which  should  be  considered  as  binding.' 
These  terms  proved  to  be  unacceptable  to  the  Cabinet, 
and  the  negotiation  ended,  whereupon  Mr.  Pitt  declared 
that  he  would  '  in  future  receive  no  overtures  but  such  as 
might  be  made  by  the  express  command  of  his  majesty.* 
Several  days  afterwards,  Mr.  Addington  informed  the 
king  of  the  matter,  and  ofiered  to  lay  before  him  the 
whole  correspondence.  But  his  majesty,  being  annoyed 
that  he  had  not  been  earlier  consulted,  refused  to  read 


*  Mr.  Disraeli,  Hans.  Del).,  vol.  deavoured.to  reconcile  the  king  to 
clxxxriii.  p.  1113.  And  see  antey  vol.  the  measure  about  the  Catholics.' 
i.  pp.  201,  231.  /Wa.  p.  287. 

•  Massev^  Geo.'III.,  vol.  iv.  p.  550.  *»  See  SirG.  C.  Lewis's  remarks  on 
Kussell's  Life  of  Fox,  vol.  iii.  p.  202.  this  aifair,  antCf  vol.  i.  p.  84  n. 
Stanhope's  Pitt,  vol.  iii.   pn.  2t5&-  «  Stanhope's  Pitt,  vol.  iii.  p.  432  j 
276.     Mr.  Pitt  afterwards  olamed  vol.  iv.  p.  32. 

himself  for  '  not  having  earlier  en- 

VOL.  11.  P 
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the  letters,  or  to  take  any  notice  of  them.     Two  days 
later  he  said  to  Lord  Pelham,  '  It  is  a  foohsh  business 
from  one  end  to  the  other.     It  was  begun  ill,  conducted 
ill,  and  terminated  ill.'  * 
What  It  may  seem  difficult  to  determine,  in  every  instance, 

^uS^the  precisely  what  matters  ought  to  receive  the  assent  of  the 
previous  crowu,  beforehand,  and  what  might  be  properly  under- 
the  Crown,  taken  at  the  discretion  and  upon  the  responsibiUty  of  the 
several  heads  of  executive  departments.  But  this  much, 
at  any  rate,  is  clear,  that  no  important  acts  of  Govern- 
ment, which  would  commit  the  crown  to  a  definite  action, 
or  line  of  policy,  which  had  not  already  received  the 
royal  approbation,  should  be  undertaken  without  the 
previous  sanction  of  the  sovereign.  This  rule  is  not 
meant  to  apply  to  the  ordinary  course  of  official  com- 
munications, but  to  such  only  as,  to  any  extent,  may 
initiate  a  new  line  of  policy,  or  upon  which  it  might  be 
conceived  that  a  doubt  would  arise  as  to  the  sentiments 
that  would  be  entertained  by  the  sovereign,  either  in 
regard  to  the  act  itself,  the  method  of  its  performance, 
or  the  language  employed  in  relation  thereto.'  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  necessary  to  consult  the  crown  upon 
ordinary  matters  of  official  routine,  or  upon  minor  points 
of  administration,  which  are  suitable  to  be  transacted  by 
the  direct  authority  of  the  head  of  the  particular  de- 
partment of  state  responsible  for  the  same.' 
Cabinet  Any  minutcs  that  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Cabinet, 

wnttTthe  ^^^  which  are  intended  to  be    communicated  to  the 
soYereign.   sovereign,   should  be   conveyed  through   the   Premier, 
either  by  letter  or  at  an  audience,  to  be  requested  for  the 
purpose.      Such  minutes    should  invariably  record  the 
names  of  the  ministers  present  when  they  were  adopted.* 


•  May,  Const.  Hist.,  vol.  i.  p.  132.  Times,  pp.  406,  419.   Corresp.  WilL 

And  see  Corresp.  of  William  IV.  with  IV.  witn  Earl  Grey,  voL  i.  pp.  2,  18, 

Earl  Grey,  vol.  ii.  pp.  355,  364,  373,  38,  226 ;  vol.  ii.  p.  336.    As  early  as 

376.    And  pp.  457-459.  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  we  find  the 

'  May,  Const.  Hist.,  vol.  i.  p.  136.  names  of  the  members  of  the  king*8 
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The  coDclusions  of  the  Cabinet  in  less  important  matters 
are  usually  made  known  to  the  sovereign  by  letter  from 
the  Prime  Minister.^  If  any  ministers  present  at  a  Cabinet 
Council  dissent  from  a  minute  which  has  been  agreed  to 
by  a  majority  of  the  ministers  present,  the  names  of  the 
dissentients,  and  the  extent  of  their  opposition,  should  be 
communicated  to  the  king.*  Sometimes  the  substance  of 
the  deUberations  of  the  Cabinet,  upon  a  particular  ques- 
tion, is  explained  to  the  king  by  the  Premier  at  a  personal 
interview,  when  if  the  matter  be  of  sufficient  gravity  and 
importance,  written  minutes  would  be  prepared  of  the 
conversation  between  the  sovereign  and  his  chief  minister, 
in  order  to  prevent  misapprehension  in  communicating 
the  same  to  other  members  of  the  Cabinet^ 

In  1825,  under  the  Liverpool  administration,  the  king  (George  IV.) 
made  an  attempt  to  obtain  separate  memorandums  from  each 
Cabinet  Minister  upon  a  particular  question,  in  lieu  of  a  regular 
minute  emanating  from  the  Cabinet  collectively.  The  king's  object 
was  to  ^  upon  Mr.  Canning,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  the  responsi- 
bility for  a  policy  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Cabinet  upon  his 
recommendation,  and  to  which  the  king  was  decidedly  averse.  '  It 
concerned  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  Spanish  cola* 
nies  in  America,  which  had  been  urged  upon  the  Cabinet  by  Mr« 
Canning.  George  IV.  was  much  opposed  to  this  step,  fearing  that 
it  was  at  variance  with  the  engagements  of  Great  Britain  with  the 
European  powers.  Accordingly,  in  reply  to  a  Cabinet  minute  on 
the  subject,  the  king  requested  to  be  informed  by  his  Cabinet, 
'individually  (seriatim) ^^  whether  it  was  proposed  to  abandon  the 
principles  which  had  heretofore  governed  the  relations  of  this 
country  towards    her  European  allies.      In    reply,   the   Cabinet 


Council  who  were  present  at  any  meet-  sented  thereto  (see  antCf  vol.  i.  p.  43)* 

ing   uniformly  mentioned.     Minutes  This  was  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring 

agreed  upon  are  signed  by  the  mem-  a  personal  liability  for  all  questionable 

hers  present,  before  they  are  entered  measures ;  a  security  which  is  now 

in  the  'Book  of  the  Council.'  (Nicolas^  obtained  by  the  direct  responsibility 

Pro.  Privy  Council,  vol.  i.  pp.  xvii.,  of  the  whole  ministry  for  all  acts  of 

xviii.)    After  the  revolution  of  1688,  government.    Knight,  Pop.  Hist,  of 

the  opponents  of  an  inner  council,  or  £ng.,  vol.  v.  p.  168. 

Cabinet,  attempted  to  introduce  a  re-  ^  Corresp.   Will.   IV.  with   Earl 

gulation  requirmg  all  state  affairs  to  Grey.  vol.  i.  pp.  34, 44. 

be  transacted  in  the  Privy  Council,  *  Ibid.  pp.  431,  433 ;  and  vol.  ii. 

and  the  resolutions  agreed  upon  to  be  pp.  70,  395. 

signed  by  the  ministers  who  iiad  con-  J  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  08-80. 
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Decision 
of  the 
Crown 
npon 
advice  of 
ininisten. 


'humbly  requested  the  king's  permission  to  give  their  answer 
generally  and  collectively.'  They  declared  that  they  had  no  wish 
to  conceal  from  the  king  that  there  existed  amongst  them  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  advice  to  be  tendered  to  his  majesty  on 
this  subject.  But  they  had  unanimously  agreed  in  the  opinion  that 
the  measures  in  progress  respecting  Spanish  America  were  in  no 
way  inconsistent  with  his  majesty's  treaty  obligations  towards  his 
allies,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  carried  out.  Mr.  Canning,  how- 
ever (with  the  consent  of  Lord  Liverpool),  addressed  a  special 
letter  to  the  king,  justifying  his  conduct  as  Foreign  Secretary  in 
the  negotiations  upon  this  affair.  Baffled  in  the  endeavour  to  make 
a  breach  in  the  ministerial  ranks  upon  this  question,  the  king's  only 
option  was  to  dismiss  all  his  ministers  or  none.  He  chose  the 
latter  alternative  ;  returned  a  conciliatory  answer  to  Mr.  Canning's 
letter,  and  accepted  the  advice  of  his  Cabinet.  Sustained  by  the 
Premier,  and  by  his  other  colleagues,  Mr.  Canning  was  enabled  to 
persevere  in  his  South  American  policy,  and  ultimately  to  conciliate 
the  goodwill  of  the  king.^ 

In  all  his  communications  with  the  sovereign,  the  Prime 
^nister  is  bound  to  afford  the  most  frank  and  explicit 
information  in  regard  to  measures  agreed  upon  by  the 
Cabinet,  and  submitted  for  the  royal  sanction.*  And  '  it 
is  not  merely  the  right,  but  the  duty  of  the  sovereign,  to 
exercise  his  judgment  in  the  advice  they  may  tender  to 
him/"'  If  the  sovereign  should  not  approve  of  the  advice 
of  his  ministers  upon  any  particular  measure,  they  *  have 
then  to  choose  whether  they  will  abandon  that  measure, 
or  tender  their  resignation.'  °  Under  such  circumstances, 
a  minister  '  is  bound  either  to  obey  the  [direction]  of  the 
crown,  or  to  leave  to  the  crown  that  full  liberty  which 
the  crown  must  possess,  of  no  longer  continuing  that 
minister  in  office.'** 


^  Stapleton,  Canning  and  his 
Times,  en.  xxv.  xxvi. 

*  The  present  Earl  Grey,  in  the 
Corresp.  of  his  father  with  William 
IV.  says:  'Nothing  of  import- 
ance was  done  by  the  Government 
without  being  fully  explained  to  his 
majesty  in  the  letters  addressed  to 
him  by  his  minister,  while  in  those 
written  by  the  king,  or  by  his  order, 
his  opinions  on  the  various  questions 
brought  under  his  notice,  and  the  ob- 


jections he  sometimes  felt  to  the  ad- 
vice offered  to  him,  were  stated  with- 
out reserve.  These  objections  again 
were  met,  and  the  policy  of  his  con- 
fidential servants  was  defended,  when 
necessary,  in  the  answers  returned  to 
him.*     (Preface,  vol.  i.  pp.  v.  viii.) 

"  Grey,  Pari.  Govt,  new  ed.  p.  80. 

■  LordGrenviUe,  Pari.  Deb.  (1807) 
vol.  ix.  p.  239. 

**  Lord  John  Kussell,  Hans.  Deb. 
vol.  cxix.  p.  90. 
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In  order  to  supply  the  crown  with  adequate  means  Official 
for  exercising  an  independent  judgment  upon  all  affairs  b^^^t*^ 
of  state,  provision   has  been  made,   by    constitutional  to  the 
practice,  for  the  regular  transmission  to  the  sovereign —  ^^^^'^'S"* 
ordinarily  through  the  Prime  Minister,  or  else  through 
other  official   channels — of  every    despatch,  report,  or 
other  paper,  which  it  is  material  should  be  perused  by 
the  sovereign,  or  which  may  be  of  use  to  enable  the 
sovereign  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  any  measure  sub- 
mitted to  him  by  ministers.^ 

In  the  year  1850,  it  was  deemed  advisable  that  more  Royal  in- 
detailed  instructions  should  be  conveyed  to  Lord  Palmer-  l^en  uT* 
ston,  who  then  held  the  seals  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  ^®  . 
Foreign  Affairs,  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  he  s^sretary. 
should  communicate  with  the  crown  upon  matters  apper- 
taining to  his  own  department.     These  instructions  were 
framed  when  Lord  John  Eussell  was  Prime  Minister,  and 
were  by  him  communicated  to  Lord  Palmerston.     The 
memorandum  was  as  follows : — 

'  The  queen  requires,  first,  that  Lord  Palmerston  will 
distinctly  state  what  he  proposes  in  a  given  case,  in  order 
that  the  queen  may  know  as  distinctly  to  what  she  is 
giving  her  royal  sanction.  Secondly,  having  once  given 
her  sanction  to  a  measure,  that  it  be  not  arbitrarily 
altered  or  modified  by  the  minister.  Such  an  act  she 
must  consider  as  failing  in  sincerity  towards  the  crown,  and 
justly  to  be  visited  by  the  exercise  of  her  constitutional 
right  of  dismissing  that  minister.  She  expects  to  be  kept 
informed  of  what  passes  between  him  and  the  foreign 
ministers  before  important  decisions  are  taken,  based 
upon  that  intercourse  ;  to  receive  the  foreign  despatches 
in  good  time ;  and  to  have  the  drafts  for  her  approval 
sent  to  her  in  sufficient  time  to  make  herself  acquainted 
with  their  contents  before  they  must  be  sent  off.  The 
queen   thinks  it   best  that   Lord  John   Eussell  should 

'  See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  231.    Corresp.  Will.  TV.  with  Earl  Grey,  vol.  i, 

pp.  43y  114. 
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show  this  letter  to  LorS  Palmerston.'     Upon  the  receipt 
of  this   memorandum,  Lord  Palmerston  wrote   to    the 
Premier,  stating  that  he  had  taken  a  copy  of  it,  and 
would  not  fail  to  attend  to  the  directions  it  contained.** 
Prime  The  Prime  Minister,  being  the  recognised  medium  of 

Mimater,  communication  between  the  sovereign  and  the  heads  of 
Bent  of  the  the  various  administrative  departments,  and  the  minister 
Stools  directly  accountable  to  the  crown  for  the  government  of 
^  State  the  empire,  must  necessarily  be  cognisant  himself  of  all  im- 
portant correspondence,  which  is  received  at  or  emanates 
from  any  of  these  departments.  It  is  therefore  required 
that  all  such  papers  should  be  regularly  forwarded  in  the 
first  place  to  the  Prime  Minister,  then  to  the  queen,  and 
afterwards  circulated  amongst  the  other  members  of  the 
Cabinet.  By  this  regulation,  the  Premier  is  enabled  to 
exercise  the  controlling  influence  which  properly  belongs 
to  his  office,  over  the  proceedings  of  every  department 
of  state.'  If  any  question  should  arise  in  the  mind  of  the 
sovereign,  in  respect  to  any  matter  contained  in  the 
official  papers  forwarded  for  her  examination  and  ap- 
proval, she  would  communicate  with  the  Prime  Minister 
thereupon.'  In  this  manner  the  whole  administration 
is  brought  into  due  subordination  to  the  supreme  head. 
Should  it  be  necessary  for  the  sovereign  to  interpose,  in 
order  to  control  the  conduct  of  any  particular  member  of 
the  ministry,  she  would  always  act  upon  the  constitutional 
advice  and  responsibility  of  the  First  Minister  of  the 
crown. 

The  usage  on  this  subject  will  be  further  elucidated 
by  the  narration  of  a  circumstance  which  occurred  in  the 
year  1851,  and  which  led  to  the  dismissal  from  office  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  the  then  Foreign  Secretary,  for  an 
alleged  infringement  of  the  royal  instructions  above  men- 
tioned. 


<  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxix.  p.  90.  •  Lord    John  Russell,  in    Hans. 

'  Sir  R.  Peel,  in  Report  on  Official    Deb.,  vol.  cxix.  p.  91.    And  Bee  post. 
Salaries,  1860.    Evid.326.  p.  426.     • 
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Upon  iihe  occasion  of  the  celebrated  ccnip  dieted  in  France,  of  DismiBsal 
December  2,  1851,  when  Lonis  Napoleon,  President  of  the  French  ^^  l^^d 
Kepublic,  dissolved  the  legislative  assembly,  assumed  dictatorial  ^^f^' 
powers,  and  appealed  to  the  people  for  a  confirmation  of  his  acts,  neglect  of 
the  English  Cabinet  came  to  a  general  understanding  that  in  this  ^7^  \^' 
critical  state  of  alTairs  in  a  neighbouring  country  it  was  the  duty  of  ■*"^c'^°'^"' 
England  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality.  A  despatch  to  this  effect, 
approved  by  the  queen,  was  addressed  to  Lord  Normanby,  the 
British  ambassador  at  Paris,  by  Lord  Palmerston,  as  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  But  before  this  official  communication 
was  written,  it  seems  that  M.  Walewski,  the  French  ambassador 
at  the  Court  of  St.  James's,  had  informed  his  government  of  a  pri- 
vate conversation  he  had  had  with  Lord  Palmerston,  in  which  his 
lordship  had  '  expressed  to  him  his  entire  approbation  of  the  act  of 
the  president,'  and  his  '  conviction  that  he  could  not  have  acted 
otherwise  than  he  had  done.'  This  statement  was  communicated 
to  Lord  Normanby  by  the  French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
whereupon  Lord  Normanby,  conceiving  that  it  was  quite  incon- 
sistent with  the  tenor  of  his  own  instructions,  reported  the  matter 
to  Lord  Palmerston,  and  requested  further  advice  for  his  own 
guidance.  This  despatch,  in  due  course,  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  who  wrote  to  his  colleague  for  an  explanation  of  it. 
Before  receiving  a  reply  from  Lord  Palmerston,  a  communication 
from  the  queen  herself  arrived,  making  enquiry  of  Lord  John 
Russell,  respecting  the  same  despatch,  expressing  incredulity  at 
such  an  intimation  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  her  Foreign  Secretary, 
and  asking  for  explanations.  Accordingly,  next  morning  (Decem- 
ber 14),  Lord  John  Russell  sent  a  messenger  to  Lord  Palmerston, 
urging  for  an  answer  to  his  former  letter,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
17th  that  this  request  was  complied  with.  On  that  day  he  received 
copies  of  two  despatches ;  one  from  Lord  Normanby,  which  had 
just  arrived,  commenting  on  the  awkward  position  in  which  he  was 
placed,  owing  to  his  having  learnt  that  language  had  been  used  by 
bis  official  superior  that  was  inconsistent  with  his  own  instructions. 
The  other  despatch  was  from  Lord  Palmerston,  in  reply  to  the  fore- 
going, and  entering  into  explanations  with  regard  to  his  lordship's 
own  views  concerning  the  state  of  affairs  in  France,  justifying  the 
sentiments  expressed  in  conversation  with  M.  Walewski,  and  con- 
tending that  they  were  quite  compatible  with  the  formal  instructions 
given  to  Lord  Normanby.  This  despatch  was  dated  December  16, 
and  had  been  forwarded  to  Paris  without  having  been  submitted 
for  the  sanction  of  her  majesty  or  the  concurrence  of  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet.  This  proceeding 
was  regarded  by  Lord  John  Russell  as  being  highly  irregular  and 
nnconstitutionaL  While  in  matters  of  small  importance  a  Secretary 
of  State  was  free  to  act  according  to  his  own  judgment,  without 
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reFerence  to  higher  anthority,  yet  in  an  aflTair  of  such  moment  as 
that  of  giving  the  moral  influence  and  support  of  England  to  the 
act  of  Louis  Napoleon,  it  was  evident  that  the  approbation  of  the 
Prime  Minister  and  of  the  whole  Cabinet  should  have  been  fli*st 
obtained,  together  with  the  express  concurrence  of  the  crown. 

Viewing  the  matter  in  this  light,  Lord  John  Russell  felt  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  call  upon  the  queen  to  interpose  for  the  vindication 
of  her  own  authority ;  but  while  still  deliberating  on  the  course  he 
should  pursue,  he  received  a  long  letter  from  Lord  Palmerston,  also 
dated  December  16,  and  explaining  the  reasons  which  had  induced 
him  to  approve  of  the  act  of  the  President  of  the  French  Republic. 
But  these  reasons  were  considered  by  Lord  John  Russell  to  be 
immaterial,  and  beside  the  question  whether  a  Secretary  of  State 
was  entitled,  of  his  own  authority,  to  write  a  despatch,  in  his  official 
position  as  the  organ  of  the  queen's  Government,  in  which  his  col- 
leagues had  not  concurred,  and  to  which  the  royal  sanction  had  not 
been  given.     He  therefore  decided  that  he  must  advise  the  queen 
to  remove  Lord  Palmerston  from  office.     Before  resorting  to  such 
an  extreme  measure,  he  wrote  (on  December  17)  to  inform  her 
majesty  that  he  was  in  correspondence  with  the  Foreign  Secretary 
on  the  subject  of  the  wishes  of  the  crown  regarding  despatches  and 
diplomatic  notes.     At  the  same  time  he  informed  Lord  Palmerston 
that  he  should  take  no  further  steps  in  the  matter  for  a  few  days, 
trusting  that  he  would  make  some  proposition  that  would  render  it 
unnecessary  to  proceed  further  in  the  matter.     In  this  he  was  disap- 
pointed.    Lord  Palmerston  merely  wrote  in  justification  of  his  own 
conduct,  especially  in  regard  to  the  holding  of  *  non-official  conver- 
sations '  with  Foreign  Ministers,  which  he  observed  could  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  fetter  the  action  of  his  Government,  and  on  the 
other  hand  tended  to  produce  good  understanding  and  to  facilitate 
public  business.     Lord  John  Russell,  in  reply  to  this  letter,  stated 
that  it  left  him  no  alternative  but  to  request  her  majesty  to  appoint 
another  Foreign   Secretary.      Accordingly,   on   December   20,  he 
wrote  to  the  queen,  enclosing  copies  of  the  correspondence  between 
himself  and  Lord  Palmerston,  and  advising  that  his  lordship  should 
be  required  to  give  up  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office. 

(in  coming  to  this  'decision,  Lord  John  Russell  abstained  from 
consulting  any  of  his  colleagues,  being  satisfied  that  it  was  a  pro- 
ceeding *  for  which,  in  order  to  avoid  anything  which  might  here- 
after be  tortured  into  the  appearance  of  a  cabal,  he  ought  to  assume 
the  sole  and  entire  responsibility.]  However,  two  days  afterwards, 
he  met  the  Cabinet,  read  to  them  the  entire  correspondence,  and 
appealed  to  their  judgment  to  approve  or  disapprove  of  his  conduct ; 
stating  that  in  the  event  of  their  disapprobation,  he  should  retire 
from  office.  The  Cabinet  were  unanimous  in  approving  of  the  course 
taken  by  the  Premier,  he  therefore  proceeded  at  once  to  Windsor, 
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and  advised  the  queen  to  make  choice  of  Lord  Granville,  in  the 
room  of  Lord  Palmerston,  which  appointment  was  made  accord- 
ingly.* 

Li  explaining  this  transaction  to  the  Honse  of  Commons  (in  the 
debate  upon  the  address  at  the  opening  of  the  next  session)  Lord 
John  Russell  bore  the  fullest  testimony  to  the  zeal  and  ability  in 
office  of  his  late  colleague,  acquitting  him  of  any  intentional  disre- 
spect either  to  the  crown  or  the  Cabinet,  although  in  reliance  on 
his  own  judgment,  he  had,  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  John  Russell, 
forgotten  or  neglected  what  was  due  to  both.  For  his  own  part. 
Lord  Palmerston,  while  denying  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  any 
dereliction  of  duty,  upon  this  occasion,  nevertheless  freely  admitted 
the  right  of  the  Prime  Minister  to  advise  the  queen  to  remove  any 
member  of  the  administration  at  his  own  discretion,  and  without 
assigning  any  reason  to  the  person  so  removed."  After  these  ex- 
planations, the  debate  on  the  address  was  resumed. 

Any  comment  upon  this  case  would  be  superfluous  as  Royni 
it  merely  illustrates  the  constitutional  doctrine  already  commands 

J  ^  J    conveyed 

explained.  But  in  reference  to  the  mode  in  which  the  through  a 
queen's  prerogative  was  exercised,  in  the  removal  of  the  ""^^ 
Foreign  Secretaiy  from  office  upon  the  advice  of  the 
Pi'ime  Minister,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  when  the 
royal  commands  are  formally  communicated  to  a  minister 
of  state,  through  an  authorised  channel,  that  is  to  say,  by 
means  of  a  responsible  servant  of  the  crown,  it  is  unneces- 
sary that  any  reason  should  be  assigned  for  the  same/ 

Not  only  insubordination  in  office,  but  opposition  to 
the  measures  of  Government,  or  to  the  policy  insisted 
upon  by  the  Prime  Minister,  are  sufficient  grounds  to 
warrant  the  dismissal  of  a  member  of  the  administration, 
whether  he  holds  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  or  not. 

Upon  the  formation  of  a  ministry  which  embraces  men  insubordi- 
of  different    shades   of  political   opinion,  it   necessarily  "ffi^"*'' 
follows  that  there  must  be,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
mutual  concessions  and  compromises.     But  with  the  rare 
exception  of  certain  questions,  which  by  previous  consent 


'  Hans.  Deb.  February  3, 1862,  vol,        ''  See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  389.    Report 
cxix.  pp.  89-100.  on  Military  Organisation,  Commons' 

»  Ibid,  p.  112.  Papers,  1860,  vol.  vii.  p.  7.^ 
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Mima-       it  is  agreed  shall  be  considered  as  *  open,"'  it  is  an  admitted 
Deration,   principle  that  all  the  responsible  ministers  of  the  crown 
are  bound  to  unite  in  furthering  the  measures  of  Govern- 
ment through  Parliament,  and  in  otherwise  carrying  out 
the  policy  which  has  been  agreed  upon  by  the  Cabinet.* 
^   This  policy  is  framed  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Prime 
Minister  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  party  to 
which  he  belongs.     It  then  forms  the  basis  of  negotia- 
tion between  himself  and  those  whom  he  may  invite  to 
assist  him  in  carrying  on  the  queen's  Government. 
Minority         During  the  political  existence  of  a  ministry,  questions 
must  yield,  ^j^  occasionally  arise  which  it  is  deemed  advisable  to 
submit  to  the  decision  of  the  whole  Cabinet,  in  which 
case  the  minority  are  bound  to  assist  in  giving  effect  to 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  majority,  or  else  to 
retire  from  office.     In  no  other  way  is  it  possible  to  have 
a  vigorous  administration,  with  a  decided  pohcy  upon  im- 
portant public  questions. 

It  was  Tinder  sncli  circumstances  that  Lord  Granville  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  from  the  Pelham  administration,  in  1744  ;y  and 
Mr.  Pitt  from  the  ministry,  of  which  he  was  the  actual  though  not 
the  nominal  chief  in  1761."  During  the  Grey  administration,  in 
June  1834,  Lord  Stanley,  and  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  who 
were  unable  to  agree  with  their  colleagues  on  the  question  of  appro- 
priating the  surplus  revenues  of  the  Anglo-Irish  Church,  retired 
from  the  ministry  • 

In  March  1867,  lords  Carnarvon  and  Cranboume,  and  General 
Peel — the  Secretaries  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  for  India,  and  for 
War,  respectively — ^retired  from  the  Cabinet,  and  from  office, 
because  of  objections  they  entertained  to  the  Reform  Bill  which  had 
been  agreed  upon  by  a  majority  of  their  colleagues.^ 

The  exigencies  of  the  public  service,  or  the  interests  of 
Government,  may  sometimes  require  that  there  should 
be  a  readjustment  of  offices  between  different  members 


^  For  the  theory  and  practice  in  re-        ^  See  antey  p.  126. 
gard  to  '  Open  Questions/  see  post,        "  Ante,  p.  Iz8. 
p.  327.  •  See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  121. 

*  Hans.  Deb.,  vol.  cxxvi.  p.  883.        *»  Hans.  Deb.,  voL  clxxxv.  pp.  1809, 

For  the  origin  and  development  of  1340. 
this  principle,  see  ante,  pp.  102- 109. 
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of  an  administration,  or  the  withdrawal  of  a  particular  Exchange 
minister,  and  the  substitution  of  some  more  efficient  or  ^fn^J^'*' 
more  desirable  person  in  his  place.     Such  expedients  are  offices. 
not  infrequently  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  strengthening 
a  Cabinet,  and  of  securing  for  it  a  larger  measure  of  public 
support.     They  are  usually  effected  by  mutual  consent 
and  amicable  agreement;  although  cases  of  a  different 
description,  and  which  savour  more  or  less  of  intrigue,  are 
not  unprecedented. 

So  far  as  regards  the  department  of  the  Secretariat,  an 
interchange  of  offices  is  easily  arranged.  In  a  constitu- 
tional point  of  view,  there  is  but  one  Secretary  of  State, 
and  though  the  office  now  consists  of  five  distinct  and 
separate  branches,  the  functions  of  either  secretaiy  may, 
upon  emergency,  be  discharged  by  another.  The  letters 
patent  conferiing  the  appointment  are  couched  in  general 
terms — as  of '  One  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries 
of  State ;'  the  assignment  of  special  duties  is  a  subsequent 
and  arbitrary  arrangement  that  may  be  altered  at  any 
time.*^ 

No  exchange  can  be  made  between  other  officers  of 
the  administration  without  a  previous  resignation  of  the 
place  intended  to  be  relinquished,  and  a  formal  appoint- 
ment to  the  new  office ;  which,  in  the  case  of  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  until  very  recently  vacated  the 
seat.  This  was  long  felt  to  be  a  hardship  to  individuals, 
and  a  serious  impediment  to  the  reconstruction  of  a 
Cabinet.  But  although  some  change  in  the  law  in  this 
respect  was  advocated  by  leading  statesmen,  without 
distinction  of  party,  it  was  not  until  the  passing  of  the 
new  Eeform  Act,  in  1867,  that  this  restriction  upon  the 
readjustment  of  a  ministry  was  removed,  and  authority 
given  for  the  acceptance  of  another  ministerial  office  by  a 
member  whose  previous  acceptance  of  a  similar  office  had 
been  endorsed  with  the  approval  of  his  constituents,  with- 
out requiring  a  new  election.** 

*  See  post,  p.  493.  *  See  post,  p.  274. 
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Dissen- 
fiions  in 
the 
Cabinet. 


Thnrlow. 


Granyille. 


It  cannot  be  expected  that  internal  dissensions  in  a 
Cabinet,  however  much  to  be  deprecated,  should  never 
occur.  No  cause  of  ministerial  weakness  has  been  more 
fruitful  of  disaster  ;  but  when  men  of  activity  and  talent, 
each  having  political  prepossessions  in  favoiu*  of  p/u:ticular 
views,  or  being  actuated  by  personal  motives  of  self- 
interest,  unite  in  the  endeavour  to  form  a  ministry,  they 
will  sometimes  clash.  The  supremacy  of  a  master  mind 
in  the  person  of  the  Prime  Minister  is  the  best  security 
for  strength  and  unanimity  in  an  administration.  But 
even  this  has  not  always  availed  to  preserve  peace.  Our 
political  history  furnishes  many  instances  of  governmental 
difficulties  from  this  cause,  which  is  not  peculiar  to  any 
time,  or  to  the  predominance  of  any  party.  The  under- 
mentioned examples  may  suffice  to  illustrate  the  usual 
character  of  these  difficulties,  and  to  show  the  various 
methods  that  have  been  resorted  to  at  different  times  to 
bring  about  the  rearrangement  of  an  existing  Cabinet 
with  a  view  to  the  extrusion  therefrom  of  particular 
members. 

The  disagreement  between  Lord  Chancellor  Thnrlow  and  Mr.  Pitt, 
which  ended  in  the  removal  of  the  former  from  office,  by  command  of 
the  king,  has  been  elsewhere  noticed  ®  and  needs  no  further  mention. 
But  as  a  case  in  point,  it  has  a  peculiar  value  in  this  connection. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Lord  Thurlow  was  a  great  favourite  of 
George  III.,  and  that  nothing  but  the  alternative  of  Mr.  Pitt*s  own 
resignation,  and  the  consequent  break  up  of  the  ministry,  could 
have  induced  the  king  to  consent  to  his  extrusion  from  the  Cabinet. 

In  1744,  during  the  Pelham  administration,  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet,  including  the  Prime  Minister  himself,  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Granville,  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  They  accordingly  drew  up  a  remon- 
strance to  the  king  (George  II.)  upon  the  subject,  representing 
their  united  determination  to  resign,  unless  his  majesty  would 
dismiss  Lord  GranviUe  from  office.  The  king  was  very  unwilling 
to  accede  to  this  demand,  as  Granville  was  his  favourite  minister, 
and  the  one  whose  policy  more  especially  accorded  with  his  own 
views.  Nevertheless,  the  opponents  of  the  Foreign  Secretary  and 
of  his  policy  were  too  powerful  to  be  disregarded,  and  at  length  the 


•  See  pod,  p.  328. 
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king  was  obliged  to  give  way.     He  called  npon  Lord  Granville  to  ^ 
retire  and  transferred  the  seals  to  another  member  of  the  Cabinet, 
who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  colleagaes/ 

The  foregoing  cases  are  chiefly  noticeable  on  account  of 
the  personal  attachment  of  the  sovereign  to  the  minister 
whose  conduct  had  lost  him  the  favour  of  his  associates  in 
office,  and  they  indicate  the  supremacy  of  political  con- 
siderations over  personal  predilections,  on  the  part  of  the 
king.  The  cases  which  follow  are  of  a  diflerent  descrip- 
tion. They  do  not  involve  any  antagonism  with  the 
sovereign,  but  exclusively  concern  internal  dissensions  or 
disagreements  between  Cabinet  ministers  themselves. 

In  1766,  during  the  Rockingham  administration,  the  Earl  of  Bockiog- 
Northington  was  Lord  Chancellor.  The  ministry  were  in  a  feeble  1^°^- 
state,  and  from  the  tone  of  recent  debates  in  parliament,  it  was 
evident  that  a  political  crisis  was  at  hand.  Their  overthrow  was 
actually  brought  about,  however,  by  an  intrigue  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Northington.  After  a  private  conference  with  Mr.  Pitt,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  unknown  to  his  colleagues,  waited  upon  the  king,  and 
informed  him  *  that  the  ministers  could  not  go  on,  and  that  at  all 
events  he  himself  must  resign  the  great  seal,  and  would  attend 
cabinet  councils  with  Lord  Rockingham  no  longer.'  He  concluded 
by  advising  his  majesty  to  send  for  Mr.  Pitt.  The  king  very 
willingly  adopted  this  advice,  and  the  negotiation  with  the  Great 
Commoner  was  successful.  Northington  was  rewarded  by  his  new 
allies  with  the  office  of  President  of  the  Council.^ 

Another  instance  of  ministerial  differences  is  that  of  the  memor-  Canning 
able  quarrel  between  Mr.  Canning  and  Lord   Castlereagh  in  1809,  and  Cas- 
during  the  administration  of  the  Duke  of  Portland.     At  this  time  *1«'^^"' 
the  seals  of  the  War  Department  were  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh, and  those  of  the  Foreign  Office  in  charge  of  Mr.  Canning. 
The  latter  was  dissatisfied  with  the  way  in  which  the  war  with 
France  was  being  carried  on,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Minister  for  War.     Memorandums  in   opposition   to  each  other's 
views  were  circulated  by  both  ministers  amongst  their  colleagues, 
and  the  king  himself  was  appealed  to  on  the  subject.     Being  unable, 
by  these  means,  to  induce  Lord  Castlereagh  to  alter  his  policy, 
Mr.  Canning  at  last  wrote  to  the  Prime  Minister,  expressing  his 
conviction  that '  a  change  either  in  his  own  department  or  in  Lord 

'  Harris^  Life  of  Hardwicke,  vol.  ii.    lore,  vol.  v.  pp  207-213.  Mahon^  Hist, 
pp.  77-81.  of  Engl.,  vol.  v.  p.  236. 

f  Campbell,  Lives  of  the  Chancel- 
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Castlereagb's  appeared  to  him  to  be  expedient  fortbe  public  service/ 
and  stating  bis  own  perfect  willingness  to  retire,  if  necessary.  It 
appears  to  bave  been  tbe  wisb  of  Mr.  Canning  that  the  Marqness 
of  Wellesley  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  War  Department, 
and  this  plan  was  gcneraUy  approved  of  by  the  ministry.  The 
whole  Cabinet,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  were  aware 
of  this  correspondence,  and  they  agreed  with  the  Duke  of  Portland 
in  urging  Mr.  Canning  to  withhold  his  resignation.  At  the  same 
time  they  forbore  to  acquaint  Lord  Castlereagh  that  his  removal 
had  been  resolved  upon,  notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Canning  had 
repeatedly  requested  that  no  concealment  should  be  practised 
towards  his  colleague,  and  had  been  led  to  believe  that  he  was 
fully  informed  of  the  whole  facts.  It  seems,  however,  that  the 
Duke  of  Portland  timorously  concealed  the  true  state  of  the  case 
from  Lord  Castlereagh,  until  concealment  was  no  longer  possible. 
Disappointed  at  the  delays  in  effecting  the  change,  which  he  under- 
stood had  met  with  the  concurrence  of  his  brother  ministers,  Mr. 
Canning  threatened  himself  to  resign.  This  led  to  a  crisis.  Lord 
Castlereagh  was  put  in  possession  of  Mr.  Canning's  communi- 
cations, from  which  he  learnt  that  his  own  removal  had  been  de- 
termined upon  by  his  colleagues,  and  agreed  to  by  the  king,  and 
he  naturally  concluded  that  the  whole  affair  was  an  intrigue 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Canning  to  eject  him  from  office,  in  order 
to  secure  his  own  aggrandisement.  Accordingly  he  sent  Mr. 
Canning  a  challenge,  which  was  ^accepted,  and  a  duel  ^  was 
fought.  Whereupon  both  parties  retired  from  the  Cabinet,  a 
result  which  was  speedily  followed  by  the  break  .up  of  the  Portland 
administration.^ 

In  reviewing  these  transactions,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that 
the  Prime  Minister  was  the  most  to  blame,  for  disingenuously 
concealing  from  Lord  Castlereagh  the  nature  of  Mr.  Canning's 
recommendations,  in  respect  to  the  administration  of  the  War 
Department,  and  the  general  agreement  of  the  Cabinet  therein. 
Had  the  Duke  of  Portland  been  candid  and  sincere,  Lord  Castle- 


**  Duels  between  Cabinet  Ministers  A  duel  ensued,  h&ppily  without  any 
and  other  members  of  Parliament  serious  results.  This  is  deserving 
have  been  happily  of  very  rare  occur-  of  mention,  as  being  the  last  hostile 
rence.  In  1798,  a  hostile  meeting  took  encounter  between  statesmen  before 
place  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  this  barbarous  practice  went  into 
Tierney,  in  consequence  of  words  of  desuetude.  Alison's  Hist,  of  Europe, 
heat  in  debate  in  the  House  of  Com-  1816  to  1852,  ch.  22,  sec.  7.  Edinb. 
mons  (see  Pari.  Hist.,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  Rev.  vol.  ex.  p.  92.  Smith's  Pari, 
1462),  and  in  1830  the  Duke  of  Wei-  Rememb.  1862,  p.  23. 
lington  challenged  Lord  Winchelsea,  *  Alison,  Lite  of  Castlereagh, 
for  words  spoken  in  the  House  of  vol.  1.  p.  309-312.  Stapleton,  Can- 
Peers,  during  the  debate  on  the  ning  and  his  Times,  pp.  173-181. 
Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill.  Edmb.  Rev.  vol.  cviii.  p.  320. 
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reagh.  could  never  Lave  charged  Mr.  Canning  with  intrigning 
against  him,  and  at  the  same  time  conniving  at  the  conceahnent  of 
a  matter  so  closely  affecting  his  position  in  the  ministry. 

In  1833,  when  Lord  Grey  was  Prime  Minister,  and  the  seals  of  Amicable 
the  Colonial  Office  were  held  by  Lord  Goderich,  a  great  question  exchange 
concerning  negro  emancipation  in  the  West  Lidies  was  pending,  °  °  ^*' 
and  it  was  thought  desirable  that  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  should  be  held  by  a  man  possessing  more  weight  and 
influence  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  who  could  enforce  his 
views  with  greater  eloquence,  than  Lord  Goderich.  Lord  Stanley, 
then  Secretary  for  L*eland,  was  considered,  under  these  circum* 
stances,  as  the  most  fitting  man  for  the  post.  Accordingly  Lord 
Qrej  informed  Lord  Gk)derich  that  it  would  be  of  great  service  to 
the  Government  if  he  would  retire  in  favour  of  Lord  Stanley,  and 
undertake  the  less  prominent  office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal.  The 
proposition  was  not  very  palatable  to  Lord  Goderich,  because  it 
was  liable  to  be  misunderstood  by  the  public ;  nevertheless,  he 
would  not  allow  his  personal  feelings  to  interfere  with  anything 
that  was  regarded  as  advantageous  to  the  Government,  so  he  agreed 
to  the  arrangement,  and  informed  Lord  Stanley  of  his  consent, 
without  entertaining  any  feelings  of  annoyance  or  anger  against 
that  nobleman.  This  transaction  reflects  the  highest  honour  upon 
the  patriotism  of  Lord  Goderich,  the  more  so  as  he  had  formerly 
filled  the  office  of  First  Minister  of  the  Crown  .J 

Another  example  of  disagreement  in  the  Cabinet,  followed  by  Dissen* 
the  attempt  of  a  minister  to  obtain  the  removal  of  a  colleague,  sions 
occurred  in  1854,  during  Lord  Aberdeen's  administration.     This  "*f^"?*i. 
case  is  pecuHarly  instructive,  as  while  it  undoubtedly  gave  rise  to  war  in  the 
strong  personal  feelings  on  both  sides,  it  was  conducted  throughout  Crimea, 
in  an  honourable  manner,  without  concealment  or  intrigue,  and  is 
therefore  a  suitable  precedent,  for  guidance,  under  similar  circum- 
stances.    Lord  John  Bussell,  who  then  filled  the  post  of  President 
of  the  Council,  partook  of  the  wide-spread  dissatisfaction  at  the 
conduct  of  the  Crimean  war,  by  the  executive  authorities  at  head- 
quarters.    He  attributed  the  disasters  which  had  occurred  princi- 
pally to  the  defective  system  of  administration,  and  was  of  opinion 
that  if   an  exchange    of    offices   could  be    effected  between   the 
Secretaries  for  War  and  for  the  Home  Departments,  and  the  seals 
of  the  War  Department  be  entrusted  to  Lord  Palmerston,  instead  ^. 

of  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  it  would  ensure  a  greater  degree  of 

J  HiuiB.   Pari.  Deb.,  vol.   cxxxvi.  for  that  of  Home  Secretary,  for  rea- 

pp.   1220,   1280.    Haydn,  Book   of  sons  personal  to  Mr.  Canning,  but  the 

Dignities,  p.  07.  offer  was  -declined.    Before  the  end 

In  1820,  the  Prime  Minister  (Lord  of  the  year,  Mr.  Canning  retired  from 
Liverpool)  offered  to  Mr.  Canning,  the  the  administration.  (Stapleton,  Can- 
Foreign  ^cretaTy,to  change  his  office  ning  and  his  Times,  p.  294.) 
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vigour  and  efficiency :  it  being  a  commonly  received  opinion  that 
Lord  Palmerston,  from  his  known  personal  character,  was  the  fittest 
man  who  could  be  found  for  that  office.  But  independently  of  his 
personal  qualities,  his  position  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
would,  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  John  Russell,  tend  materially  to 
strengthen  his  hands  in  the  administration  of  this  department.  The 
objection  entertained  by  Lord  John  Russell  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
was  not  that  he  was  personally  unfit  for  the  charge  of  the  War  depart- 
ment, but  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  it  was  necessary  either 
that  the  Prime  Minister  himself  should  take  the  lead  in  the  eager 
prosecution  of  the  war,  or  else  that  the  War  Minister  should  be  pos- 
sessed of  extraordinary  authority,  power,  and  energy.  Lord  Aberdeen 
(the  Premier),  he  considered,  was  not  a  man  whose  disposition 
would  lead  him  to  act  with  the  promptitude  and  energy  required ;  it 
was  therefore  the  more  imperative  that  the  War  Secretary  should 
be  a  person  of  pre-eminent  energy  and  authority,  in  order  that  their 
combined  action  should  lead  to  a  successful  issue.^  After  ver- 
bal communication  on  the  subject  with  Lord  Aberdeen,  Lord 
John  Russell  addressed  him  a  letter,  setting  forth  his  reasons  for 
advocating  the  proposed  change,  and  calling  upon  the  Prime  Minister 
to  use  his  influence  with  his  colleagues  to  induce  them  to  acquiesce 
in  such  a  distribution  of  offices  as  he  would  consider  most  advanta- 
geous, to  the  crown  and  to  the  country.  Li  another  note,  written 
on  the  following  day,  Lord  John  Russell  exonerated  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  from  any  blame  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  attributed 
the  unfortunate  results  to  the  lack  of  proper  authority,  and  means 
of  controlling  subordinate  departments.  He  also  requested  that  his 
former  communication  should  be  shown  to  the  duke,  before  any 
action  was  taken  upon  it.  In  reply.  Lord  Aberdeen  stated  that  he 
had  shown  the  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  also  to  Mr. 
Sidney  Herbert,  the  Secretary  ^at  War,  whose  position  would  be 
affiscted  by  the  proposed  plan,  and  had  been  strongly  urged  by  both 
these  gentlemen  to  adopt  any  arrangement  with  regard  to  their 
offices  he  might  think  conducive  to  the  public  service.  Upon 
the  merits  of  the  plan  itself  Lord  Aberdeen  did  not  agree  with 
Lord  John  Russell,  considering  that  it  would  be  viewed  by  the 
public,  not  as  the  transference  of  an  important  office  into  the 
hands  of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with  a  view  to 
increase  its  efficiency,  but  as  a  mere  substitution  of  one  man  for 
another.  In  justice  to  the  duke,  he  did  not  think  that  his  col- 
leagues, without  stronger  and  more  imperative  reasons,  would  wish 
to  place  him  in  that  position.  Neither  did  he  think  that  Lord 
Palmerston,  at  his  advanced  age,  would  be  willing  or  able  to  under- 

'     Subsequent    explanations,    by  Lord    John  Russell,    in  Hars.  Deb. 
Vol.  cxxxvi.  p.  1276. 
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take  the  laborious  and  complicated  duties  proposed  to  be  entmbted 
to  him.  Some  further  correspondence  passed  between  Lord  John. 
Bnssell  and  the  Premier  on  the  subject ;  but  the  result  was  that 
Lord  Aberdeen  adhered  to  his  objection  to  the  proposed  scheme 
and  declined  to  recommend  it  to  the  queen,  expressing  his  convic- 
tion that  any  such  alteration  would  be  of  doubtful  advantage  to  the 
public,  and  un&ir  and  unjust  towards  a  colleague.  He  ftirther 
declared  his  opinion  that  all  changes  of  this  kind,  unless  absolutely 
necessary,  only  tended  to  weaken  a  government.  Whereupon  Lord 
John  Russell  declared  his  intention  of  submitting  the  matter  to  the 
Cabinet.  This  correspondence  was  afterwards  circulated  amongst 
all  the  Cabinet  ministers,  but  Lord  John  Russell  did  not  adhere  to  his 
expressed  intention  of  appealing  to  them  on  the  question,  and  in 
point  of  fact  it  never  was  formally  brought  before  the  Council.*  The 
refusal  of  the  Premier  to  concur  in  his  views,  led  Lord  John  Russell 
at  first  to  doubt  whether  he  ought  to  continue  in  the  ministry,  but 
at  the  solicitation  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  of  his  colleagues  generally 
he  was  induced  to  remain. 

Parliament  assembled  in  the  following  January  and  the  state  of 
the  war  became  at  once  the  subject  of  discussion.  Mr.  Roebuck 
gave  notice  of  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  a  committee 
to  enquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  war,  which  was  tantamount  to  a 
vote  of  censure  upon  the  War  Department.  (  Feeling  his  inability  to 
resist  this  motion,  with  the  opinions  he  entertained,  and  had  ex- 
pressed to  his  colleagues  on  the  subject.  Lord  John  Russell  resigned 
office,  before  the  debate  commenced.\  Referring  to  this  proceeding 
in  the  course  of  the  debate,  both  Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
blamed  his  lordship  for  resigning  without  having  first  afforded  his 
colleagues  an  opportunity,  before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  of 
deciding  upon  his  propossd  in  favour  of  a  change  in  the  head  of  the 
War  Department,  as  they  had  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  aban- 
doned the  views  he  had  formerly  entertained  upon  the  subject.  He 
should,  they  thought,  have  pressed  the  question  at  that  time,  and  in 
the  event  of  a  decision  against  him,  should  then  have  retired  from 
the  Cabinet.  In  reply.  Lord  John  Russell  admitted  that  such  a 
course  would  have  been  preferable,  but  declared  that  he  had  wished 
to  continue  in  the  Cabinet  as  long  as  possible ;  although  he  could  no 
longer  remain  when  it  was  proposed  to  institute  an  enquiry  which 
his  colleagues  had  determined  to  resist,  but  which  he  could  not 


'  Report  of  Sebastopol  Committeei  retire  from  the  post  of  War  Minister 

Commons'  Papers,  lo54-5,  vol.  ix.  was  laid  before  his  colleagues  by  Lord 

part  8,  Evid.  21819-21347.    Coire-  Aberdeen,  and  disapproved  by  aU  of 

spondenoe,  in  appendix  to  same  vol.  them.    Hans.  Deb.|  voL  cxxxvi.  p. 

pp.  855-860.    It  appears,  however,  1245. 
that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  offer  to 
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oonsifitentty  oppOBe.>"  The  rotirement  of  Lord  John  Bnssell  was 
speedilj  followed  bj  the  resignation  of  the  whole  ministry,  owing  to 
their  defeat  in  the  House  of  Commons  npon  Mr.  Boeback's  motion. 
After  the  late  Premier  had  made  his  late  ministerial  explanations,  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  he  was  followed  hj  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who 
claimed  the  privilege  of  taking  the  unusual  course  of  adding  some 
explanations  of  his  own,  in  defence  of  his  character  and  conduct, 
after  the  statements  made  by  Lord  John  Russell  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  His  grace  ably  vindicated  himself  from  erroneous  impu- 
tations, affecting  his  personal  character,  and  satisfied  the  House  that 
his  unsuccessful  administration  of  the  war  had  arisen  from  defects 
in  the  system,  and  not  fi*om  errors  on  his  own  part  f^  a  conclusion 
which  subsequent  events  frdly  corroborated. 

Supremacy  The  foregoing  precedents  serve  also  to  confirm  the 
Prime  doctrine  previously  explained  in  respect  to  the  supremacy 
Minister,  of  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  Cabinet.  If  any  member 
of  the  Cabinet  desires  a  rearrangement  of  ministerial 
offices,  he  must  make  known  his  view^s  to  the  Prime 
Minister.  If  he  vnshes  to  resign,  he  should  in  the  first 
instance  communicate  his  intention  to  the  Premier,  in 
order  that  through  him  his  intended  resignation  may  be 
communicated  to  the  sovereign.  It  is  the  Rrst  Minister 
alone  who,  of  his  own  choice,  can  make  changes  in  an 
administration,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  approbation  of 
the  sovereign.  If  he  himself  should  vacate  his  office  by 
death,  or  resignation,  or  be  dismissed,  the  ministry  is 
ipso  facto  dissolved.  Individual  ministers  may  retain 
their  offices,  if  permitted  by  the  sovereign,  and  may  form 
part  of  a  fresh  combination  with  another  head ;  but  this 
would  be  a  new  ministry,  and  the  colleagues  of  the  in- 
coming  Premier  must  make  a  fresh  agreement  with  him. 
The  substantive  power  which  is  v^ielded  by  the  Premier 
over  his  colleagues  in  office  is  necessarily  very  great.  If 
he  be  a  man  of  inferior  ability,  without  very  decided 
opinions,  his  authority  and  influence  will  be  naturally 
impaired,  and  the  influence  of  the  strongest  mind  in  the 
Cabinet  will  probably  predominate.     But  if  he  be  a  man 

'»  Commons'  Debates,  January  26       "  Lords'DebateSyFebruaiy  1^1865. 
and  2Q,  and  February  5, 1855. 
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€(i  powerful  intellect,  or  of  decided  opinions,  he  will  com- 
mand the  support  of  his  fellow  ministers,  and  leave  them 
no  alternative  but  submission  or  resignation.*^  A  Prime 
Minister  will  rarely  interfere  in  the  departmental  arrange- 
ments of  his  colleagues,  or  in  the  distribution  of  the 
patronage  which  is  placed  in  their  hands ;  but  he  will 
require  that  all  matters  which  in  any  degree  affect  the 
policy  of  the  administration,  shall  be  submitted  for  his 
approval,  and  that  if  need  be  the  whole  strength  of  the 
government,  including  that  which  is  afforded  by  the 
exercise  of  the  patronage  of  the  crown,  should  be  em- 
ployed in  the  furtherance  of  his  political  views,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  enlarging  the  influence  of  the  Cabinet  of  which 
he  is  the  head. 

The  resignation  of  office  by  a  Cabinet  Minister  although  MiniBteriai 
properly  made  known  to  the  crown  through  the  Prime  ^jST*" 
Minister,  as  the  official  channel  of  communication  between 
the  sovereign  and  the  Cabinet,  may  be  consummated  at  a 
personal  interview  with  the  sovereign — usually  granted 
previous  to  the  assembling  of  a  Privy  Council,  at  which 
his  successor  is  formally  appointed — for  the  purpose  of 
delivering  up  into  the  royal  hands  the  symbols  of  office, 
and  in  order  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  explanations  on 
the  part  of  the  retiring  minister.^  Under  such  circum- 
stances, however,  it  is  a  courtesy  due  to  the  head  of  the 
administration,  to  acquaint  him  previously  of  an  intended 
resignation,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  for  filling  up  the  vacant  office  without  delay. 

When  the  dismissal  of  a  subordinate  member  of  the  DismissaiB. 
administration  has  been  determined  upon,  it  is  customary 
for  a  formal  letter  of  dismissal  to  be  addressed  to  the 
person  in  question  by  the  Prune  Minister,  afi«r  he  has 

<*  Stapleton,  Canning  and  hijsTimA8|  to  serve  ivith  Mr.  Perceyal,  under  a 

p.  179.    Thus  Lord  Wellesley  re-  common  chief,  but  not  in  subordina- 

signed  the  seals  as  Foreign  Secretary  tion  to  him.    Pari.  Deb.  vol.  xxiii. 

in  1812,  because  he  would  no  longer  pp.  867-370.    Pearce,  Memoirs   of 

serve  tmder  Mr.  Peroeva!,  whom  he  Wellesley,  vol.  iii.  p.  209. 
considered  incompetent  for  the  office        '  Pellew*s  Life  of  Sidmouth,  vol. 

oT  Premier.    He  wad  quite  willing  iii.  p.  895.  Edinb.Rev.voLcz.  p.  79n. 
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taken  the  royal  pleasure  thereon.'  In  the  case  of  the  re- 
tirement of  a  Lord  Chancellor,  whether  by  resignation  or 
dismissal,  it  is  usual  for  the  delivery  of  the  great  seal  to 
take  place  either  at  a  meeting  of  the  Privy  Council,  or  at 
an  audience  granted  to  him  in  the  royal  closet  for  that 
purpose,  as  the  '  clavis  regni  *  is  too  important  an  instru- 
ment to  be  entrusted  to  anyone  but  its  lawful  custodian 
or  the  sovereign  himself/  If  not  surrendered  to  the 
sovereign  in  person,  it  should  only  be  given  to  one  who 
claims  it  with  a  formal  warrant  imder  the  privy  seal  or 
sign  manual.^ 

Where,  in  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  a  whole 
administration  is  dismissed,  letters  of  dismissal  are  written 
by  the  newly  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  in  the  name  of 
his  sovereign.*  If  the  retirement  of  a  ministry  takes  place 
by  voluntary  resignation,  it  is  customary  for  the  indi- 
viduals composing  the  same  to  assemble  at  the  palace, 
and  to  be  separately  introduced  into  the  royal  closet  for 
the  purpose  of  delivering  up  into   the  hands  of  the 
sovereign  their  respective  wands,  seals,  keys,  and  other 
official  badges,"  or  for  the  ceremony  to  take  place  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Privy  Council,  at  which,  also,  the  newly- 
appointed  ministers  are  invested  with   the  insignia  of 
office.     But  should  a  personal  interview  be  objectionable 
to  the  sovereign,  he  may  direct  the  surrender  of  the 
symbols  of  office  to  be  made  to  some  one  else,  whom  he 
may  appoint  to  receive  them.^ 
Bemaining      The  resignation  of  an  office  which  is  held  in  connection 
CabiDet      with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  necessarily  involves  a  relin- 
aftOT  res^-  quishmeut  of  the  right  to  attend  Cabinet  meetings,  unless 
office.        specially  invited  by  the  sovereign,  acting  upon  the  advice 

4  Minor  of  Pari.  1828,  p.  1694.  «  Ibid,  vol.  tI.  p  665.  The  keys  of 

'  Campbell's  Chaacellors,  vol.  y.  Council  or  Cabinet  boxes  (not  being 

p.  613.  insignia  ofoffioe)  should  be  returned  to 

■  Ibid,  i.  28.  a  ^retary  of  State  or  other  minis- 

'  Jesse,  Life  of  George  IIX.,  vol.  i.  ter,  and  not  given  to  the  king.  Jesse, 

p.  307.   Campbell's  Chancellors,  yoL  Life  of  George  III.,  yol.  iii.  p.  437. 

y.  p.  566.  "  CampbeU's  Chancellors,  vol.  y* 

p.666. 
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of  the  Prime  Minister^  to  retain  the  same,  either  with  or 
without  some  other  departmental  oflSice. 

When  Lord  Sidmouth  resigned  the  seals  of  the  Home  Department, 
at  the  close  of  a  long  official  career,  he  retained  his  seat  in  the 
Cabinet,  at  the  express  command  of  the  king,  and  bj  the  earnest 
reqnest  of  all  his  colleagues.^ 

A  singular  circumstance  occurred  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Pitt's  first  ad-  Case  of 
ministration,  in  1801,  which  is  deserving  of  notice,  in  this  connection,  i^*^, , 
Lord  Loughborough,  who  then  held  the  great  seal,  was  very  unwill-  ^iS. 
ing  to  part  from  it,  and  clung  to  the  hope  that  he  would  be  invited 
to  continue  in  office  by  Mr.  Addington,  the  incoming  Premier. 
Loughborough  was  under  the  impression  that  he  was  in  great  favour 
with  the  king,  on  account  of  his  fidelity  to  his  royal  master  in  the 
transactions  concerning  Roman  GathoHc  Emancipation,  which  had 
led  to  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Pitt.  The  king,  however,  had  latterly 
become  better  acquainted  with  his  lordship's  character,  and  as  a 
natural  consequence  had  resolved  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  to  confer 
the  great  seal  upon  Lord  Eldon.  The  new  Ministry  took  office  on 
March  10,  but  the  transfer  of  the  great  seal  was  postponed  for  more 
than  a  month,  on  account  of  personal  reasons  which  induced  Lord 
Eldon  to  delay  his  formal  acceptance  of  office.  On  Apnl  14, 
however,  Loughborough  was  called  upon  to  surrender  the  great  seal 
into  the  hands  of  the  king  and  to  give  place  to  his  successor.  The 
ex- Chancellor,  nevertheless,  to  the  unspeakable  surprise  of  the  new 
Premier,  retained  his  key  of  the  Cabinet  boxes,  and  even  continued, 
though  unsummoned,  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Cabinet  council. 
This  lasted  for  about  ten  days,  during  which  he  was  treated  with 
respect  by  the  unwilling  councillors ;  but  as  he  seemed  quite  insensible 
to  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct^  he  at  length  received  his  dismis-r 
sal,  in  a  polite  letter  from  the  Prime  Minister,  dated  April  25, 
which  informed  him  that  the  writer  '  had  reason  to  believe  that  his 
majesty  considered  his  lordship's  attendance  at  the  Cabinet  as  having 
naturally  ceased  upon  the  resignation  of  the  seals,  and  supposed  it 
to  be  so  understood  by  his  lordship.'  Thatmistaken  delicacy,  perhaps, 
had  hitherto  delayed  any  communication  to  him  on  the  subject,  with 
a  view  to  remove  this  misconception,  but  that  a  sense  of  duty  to  the 
king,  as  well  as  to  liord  Loughborough  himself,  would  not  permit 
it  to  be  withheld  any  longer.'  This  letter  had  the  desired  effect,  and 
the  pertinacious  ex-Chancellor  unwillingly  retired  into  private  life. 

^  Pellew's  Life  of  Sidmouth^  voL  nation,  when  the  fate  of  the  Govern* 

iii.  pp.  893,  S96.  ment  was  announced ;  that  he  placed 

'  Campbell's  Chancellors,  vol.  vi.  himflelfinMr.  Addington'8hana8,and 

Cj.  307, 314.  We  learn  from  Pellew's  was  ready  to  accept  the  office  of  Pre- 

ife  of  Sidmonth  (vol.  i.  pp.  312,  315)  sident  of  the  Council  which  the  new 

that  Loughborough  was  all  conster-  Premierdesignedto  give  him;  but  that 
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New  Upon  the  resignation  or  dismissal  of  a  whole  ministry/ 

ministiy.    j^.  ^jy  (jgyQiy^  upon  the  Sovereign  to  communicate  with 

some  peer  or  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  may 
possess  sufficient  influence  with  his  party  to  be  suitably  en- 
trusted with  the  task  of  forming  a  new  administration. 
We  have  elsewhere  discussed  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  sovereign  upon  such  a  contingency,  and  the  constitu- 
tional practice  which  governs  the  choice  of  ministers  by 
the  crown. '  We  have  next  to  enter  upon  a  new  field  of 
enquiry,  and  to  investigate  the  relations  of  ministers  of  the 
crown  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  This  important 
subject  may  be  appropriately  reserved  for  another 
chapter. 

the  king  appears  to  have  been  ayersd  to  of  every  Ministiy,  from  1782  to  the 

his  being  included  in  the  new  admin-  present  time^  see  anief  vol.  i.  pp.  162- 

istration.  See  Edinb.  Kev.  vol.  ciii.  p.  166. 

S66.  Stanhope's  Pitt,  vol.  iii.  p.  828.  •  IWH.  pp.  210-227. 
y  For  the  causes  of  the  retirement 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

THE   MIKISTEBS    OF   THE  CBOWK  IN  PABLIAMENT. 

Having  traced  the  origin  and  development  of  Minis- 
terial Eesponsibility,  as  a  foundation  principle  of  the 
English  Monarchy,  and  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
Cabinet  Council  from  its  earliest  appearance  on  the  stage 
of  history  to  its  final  acceptance  as  an  essential  part  of 
our.  governmental  syst^:!,  we  must  now  consider  the 
mode  in  which  this  comparatively  modem  institution  is 
brought  into  active  co-operation  with  the  other  and  more 
ancient  portions  of  the  pohtical  fabric 

It  is  by  means  of  the  introduction  of  the  Ministers  of  Reeponsi- 
the  crown  into  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  represent-  ^1^^^ 
ing  therein  the  authority  of  the  crown,  and  of  carrying  *»  i*wiia- 
on  the  government  in  direct  relation  with  that  body,  that 
the  responsibility  of  ministers  for  every  act  of  govern- 
ment is  practically  exemplified  and  enforced. 

The  whole  executive  functions  of  the  crown  have  been 
entrusted  to  ministers,  chosen  by  the  sovereign,  and  per- 
sonally accountable  to  him.  In  order  that  those  func- 
tions may  be  exercised  in  conformity  with  the  most  en- 
lightened opinions  of  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  it 
is  indispensable  that  the  king's  ministers  should  be  se- 
lected from  amongst  that  council.  Having  in  their  indi- 
vidual capacity  as  members  of  one  or  other  of  the  legis- 
lative houses,  a  right  to  sit  therein,  they  are  thus  brought 
face  to  face  with  those  who  are  privileged  to  pronounce 
authoritatively  upon  the  policy  of  the  government,  and 
whose  consent  must  be  accorded  to  their  very  continuance 
in  office  as  ministers  of  the  crown.  -■ 
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Peer — beeonse^  until  1866,  it  duqiuJified  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons* — ^was  filled  bj  a  commoner,  Lord  Frederick  Montagu, 
who  had  no  seat  in  Parliament.  Bat  so  much  inconyenience  arose 
from  this  great  department  being  nnrepresented  in  either  Honse,  that 
thenceforth,  until  1868,  the  office  was  invariablj  conferred  upon  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Lords.' 

When  the  Wellington  administration  was  formed  in  July  1828, 
the  Bight  Hon.  W.  Yesej  Fitzgerald,  who  at  the  time  represented 
the  county  Glare  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  appointed  to  the 
joint  offices  of  President  of.  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Treasurer  of 
the  Kavy,  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  This,  of  course,  vacated  his 
seat  in  Parliament ;  but  on  going  for  re-election  he  was  defeated  by 
Daniel  0'Connell.s  He  continued  out  of  the  House,  although  re- 
taining his  place  in  the  ministry,  until  March  1829,  when  he  was 
returned  for  the  borough  of  Newport.**  Adverting  to  this  case, 
some  years  afterwards,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  remarked  that  it 
was  unprecedented  and  objectionable,  but  that  it  occurred  at  a  time 
(unlike  the  present),  when  it  was  possible  on  any  day  to  find  a  seat 
for  a  government  candidate.^ 

In  1835,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel's  ministry  was  being  constructed, 
it  was  determined  to  confer  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  upon  Sir  George 
Murray,  the  MasteivGbneral  of  the  Ordnance.  He  accordingly 
became  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  was 
defeated  in  the  county  of  Perth.  It  was  then  agxeed  between  Sir 
B.  Peel  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that  it  was  inexpedient,  and 
would  establish  an  inconvenient  precedent,  were  he  to  continue  in 
the  Cabinet.  After  his  rejection  at  Perth,  Sir  G.  Murray  volun- 
teered to  resign  his  departmental  office,  but  Sir  B.  Peel  wrote 
and  uiged  him  to  retain  it.  He  added,  however,  '  I  have  more  diffi- 
culty about  the  Cabinet,  and  I  need  not  say  solely  and  exclusively 
on  l^e  score  of  constitutional  precedent.  The  holding  of  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet  by  a  responsible  adviser  of  the  Crown — that  adviser 
being  neither  in  the  House  of  Lords  nor  Commons — is,  I  fear,  ex- 
tremely unusual,  if  not  unprecedented,  in  modem  times.  .  .  . 
Of  course  if  there  were  any  immediate  prospect  of  your  return,  the 
objection  could  not  apply.' ^  After  this  Sir  George  ceased  to 
attend  the  Cabinet  Councils,  although  he  continued  at  the  head  of 
the  Ordnance  Department  until  a  change  of  ministry  occurred.^ 

Upon  the  formation  of  the  Melbourne  ministry  on  April  18, 
1835,  Lord  Palmerston  was  appointed  Foreign  Secretary,  though  at 


'  See  podf  p.  487.  *  Peel,  Memoirs,  voL  ii.  p.  61. 

'  Hana.  Deb.  vol.  dxxxii.  p.  1077.  J  Ibid.  pp.  50-62. 

«  Smith's  Parlts.  vol.  iii.  p.  107.  *  Hans.  l>eb.  vol.  bcxxiv.  p.  758  ; 

^  Ibid,  p.  18 ;    Annual  RegisteTi  Hadyn,  Book  of  Diffnities,  p.  192. 
1828  (Chronicle),  p.  101, 
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the  time  mthont  a  seat  in  Parliament ;  having  been  defeated  at  the 
previous  general  election,  and  no  yacanoy  having  since  occurred  for 
which  he  could  offer.  About  a  month  afterwards  enquiry  was  made 
of  Ministers  in  the  House  of  Commons  whether  any  arrangements 
were  in  contemplation  to  obtain  a  seat  for  his  lordship  in  either 
House.  Lord  John  Bussell  declined  to  answer  this  question,  merely 
observing  that  the  abefence  of  Lord  Palmerston  was  only  temporary ; 
and  that  were  it  'continued  for  any  length  of  time  these  might 
be  very  proper  questions,'  ^  But  before  the  close  of  the  month  of 
May  Lord  Palmerston  was  returned  for  the  borough  of  Tiverton,  in 
room  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  who  accepted  the  Ghiltem  Hundreds  in  his 
behalf." 

In  December  1845,  Mr.  Qladstone,  on  being  appointed  Colonial 
Secretary  in  Sir  B.  Peel's  administration,  was  defeated  when  he 
went  for  re-election  in  the  borough  of  Newark.  He  continued  out 
of  Parliament  until  after  the  resignation  of  this  ministry,  which 
took  place  in  June  1846.  The  fact  of  his  absence  from  Parliament 
was  commented  upon  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  6th  March, 
but  no  explanations  were  given  by  the  Gbvemment,  except  that  he 
continued  to  attend  the  Cabinet  Councils." 

In  the  year  1861  the  Palmerston  administration  had  no  Cabinet 
or  other  minister  specially  representing  Ireland  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  save  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  he  resigned  in 
the  course  of  the  session,  but  was  speedily  replaced  by  another 
person.  For  a  great  part  of  the  time  there  was  not  even  an  Irish 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  the  House,  and  an  English  minister  had  to 
undertake  the  conduct  of  Irish  business.^ 

Frequent  allusion  was  made  during  the  session  of  Subordi- 
1861,  to  the  aforesaid  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  STrs  ^""*'' 
deficiency  of  ministers  for  Ireland  in  the  House  of  Com-  Pf^t^i  to 
mons,  but  no  formal  debate  took  place  thereon,  a  tor-  Beats, 
bearance  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the^fact  that 
with  regard  to  subordinate  members  of  an  administration 
who  have  no  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  the  same  constitutional 


>  Mirror  of  Pari.  1836,  pp.  1029, 
1030. 

"  Com.  Joiim.  vol.  xc.  p.  284. 
Smith's  Parlts.  of  Eng.  toL  i.  p.  79. 

■  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  Ixxxiv.  pp.  754- 
758.  See  Lord  CampbelFfi  comments 
on  this  case,  Und,  vol.  clxxxix.  p. 
946. 

•  J6*Vf.  vol.  clxiv.  pp.  197,  1861. 
The  Attomey-Genenu  (Mr.  Deasy) 


had  a  seat,  but  vacated  it  just  before 
the  session  began,  by  accepting  a 
seat  on  the  Irish  Bench  (Com.  Joum. 
vol.  cxvi.  p.  16).  The  solicitor-ge- 
neral (Mr.  O'Hagan)  was  not  in  Par- 
liament^ but  was  nevertheless  ap- 
pointed attorney-general.  He  did 
not  obtain  a  seat  until  May  1863, 
when  he  was  returned  for  Tralee. 
Dod,  Pari.  Comp.  1864,  p.  284. 
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necessity  for  their  presence  in  Parliament  does  not 
exist,  as  in  the  case  of  the  responsible  advisers  of  the 
crown.  Nevertheless,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  expected 
that  all  political  servants  of  the  crown  should  obtain 
seats  in  Parliament,  in  order  that  they  may  assist  in 
carrying  on  the  queen's  GovemmentA  ^nd  it  is  cus-  I 

tomary  for  a  ministry  to  cancel  any  such  appointments 
when  it  is  found  that  the  original  nominee  is  unable  to 
obtain  a  seat  in  either  House\^ 

Subordi-  During  Earl  Grey's  adminisiration  (1830-1834)  Attomey-Oeneral 

nate  minis-  Campbell,  and  a  junior  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  were  without  seats  in 
Parliament  P<u^^is^>neiit  for  a  considerable  time.  ^  The  Attorney- G^eral  is  said 
to  have  been  '  thrown  out  of  a  popular  €M)nstituency  by  a  cry  which 
the  Dissenters  raised  on  some  temporary  matter.'  He  remained  ex- 
cluded for  the  greater  part  of  the  Session,  but  at  last  obtained  a 
seat  vacated  by  the  Lord  Advocate  on  his  being  promoted  to  the 
Scottish  Bench.'  But  in  England  neither  the  Attomey-Gbneralnor 
the  junior  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  are  ever  admitted  to  the  Cabinet. 

In  1846,  when  Sir  B.  Peel  was  Prime  Minister,  it  was  noticed 
that  'three  or  four  persons  holding  office  under  the  crown  and 
usually  in  Parliament,'  were  unable  to  get  elected  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  Upon  which  Sir  B.  Peel  remarked  as  follows :  '  I  do  not 
know  any  rule  by  which  [persons]  holding  these  offices  should  neces- 
sarily be  members  of  this  House.  ...  I  do  not  deny  the  incon- 
venience, but,  having  confidence  in  the  approbation  and  support  of 
Parliament  upon  the  policy  of  government,  I  am  content  to  forego 
that  advantage  which,  in  ordinaiy  times,  the  crown  possesses.' ■ 
Whereupon  the  subject  was  dropped  without  any  ftirther  comment. 
The  second  Derby  administration,  from  its  appointment  in  Fe- 
bruary 1858  until  March  4,  1859,  had  no  Scotch  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury, and  the  entire  charge  of  Scottish  business  in  the  House  of 
Commons  devolved  in  the  interim  upon  the  Lord  Advocate,  which 
occasioned  much  dissatisfaction.  ^ 


»  Corresp.  WiU.   IV.  with  Earl  JeflFery,  ex-Lord  Adyocate,  who  va- 

Grey,  vol.  i.  p.  23.  cated  his  seat  on  May  16,  upon  being 

4  Mirror  of  Pari.   1834,  p.  1435.  appointed  a  Lord  of  Session.     (Com. 

Campbell's  Chancellors,  vol.  iii.  p.  Joam.voLlxxxix.  pp.60, 296;  Smith's 

462,  n.                     ^  Parlts.  vol.  ii.  p.  181 ;  voL  iii.  p.  134.) 

'  Brougham,    Brit.    Constitution,  The  Attoroey-Oeneral  took  the  oaths 

p.  281.    Sir  J.  Campbell  vacated  his  and  his  seat  on  June  6.    Mirror  of 

seat  for  Dudley  on  being  appointed  Pari.  1834,  p.  2046. 

attorney-general,    on    February  21,  ■  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  ixxxiv.  p.  228. 

1834.    Losing  his  re-election,  he  was  *  Ibid.  vol.  cl.    p.    2160.     Com. 

afterwards  returned  for  Edinburgh,  Joum.  vol.  cxiv.  p.  o9. 
after  a  sharp  contest,  in  place  of  Mr. 
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TTpoxi'  ihe  accession  to  office  of  tbe  Derby  admiDisiration  in  July 
1866,  the  office  of  Lord- Advocate  of  Scotiand  was  conferred  upon 
Mr.  George  Patton.  This  gentleman  was  nnable  to  obtain  a  seat  in 
the  Honse  of  Commons ;  he  therefore  resigned,  and  Mr.  Gordon  was 
appointed  in  his  stead.  He  likewise  £Edled  to  obtain  a  seat  dnring 
the  entire  period  of  the  session  of  1867.*  Earlj  in  the  following 
session,  howeyer,  the  Lord- Advocate  was  returned  for  the  English 
borough  of  Thetford,  one  of  the  members  for  which  resigned  in 
order  to  make  waj  for  him.^  But,  meanwhile,  the  absence  of 
this  functionary  from  the  House  of  Commons  led  to  very  great 
inconvenience  and  frequent  complaints  in  the  Housd^  as  the  Lord- 
Advocate,  although  not  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  is  a  very  impor- 
tant functionary,  and  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  management  of 
Scotch  business  in  Parliament.^  To  some  extent  his  place  was  sup- 
plied by  the  Scotch  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  but  the  absence  of  the 
Lord- Advocate  was  admitted  by  the  Government  to  be  *  a  great  mis- 
fortune.' * 

During  the  continuance  of  this  embarrassing  state  of  afiairs,  the 
Scotch  business  in  the  House  was  principally  entrusted  to  the 
Scotch  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  under  the  g^eral  oversight  of  the 
Home  Secretary,  and  in  communication,  out  of  the  House,  with  Mr* 
Patton  himself.  This  inconvenient  arrangement  gave  additional 
impetus  to  a  feeling  already  existing  in  Scotland  in  &vour  of  the 
appointment  of  an  Under-Secretary  of  State  in  the  Home  Office,  to 
whom  should  be  allotted  the  political  duties  now  attached  to  the 
office  of  Lord-Advocate.  This  project  is  at  present  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Government.  ^  In  one  respect  the  proposed  change 
would  be  undoubtedly  advantageous,  as,  following  the  analogy  in 
similar  cases,  the  new  Under- Secretaryship,  with  the  sanction  of 
Parliament,  might  be  conferred  upon  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  without  vacating  his  seat.  Already,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  hereafter  to  notice.  Parliament  has  agreed  to  substitute  an 
Under-Secretary  in  place  of  a  Vice-President  for  the  Board  of  Trade, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  facilitating  the  representation  of  that  im- 
portant department  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  increasing  difficulty  of  finding  seats  for  the  subor- 


"  When  the  ministry  took  office  in 
July  1868,  Mr.  Patton  was  ap- 
pointed Lord-Advocate,  but  on  going 
for  re-election  was  defeated.  (Com. 
Joam.  vol.  cxxi.  p.  441.  Dod,  ParL 
Comp.  1868,  p.  106.)  He  then  re- 
signed, and  was  replaced  by  Mr. 
£.  S.  Gordon,  who  was  unable  to  get 
a  seat  until  December  1867.    Dod| 


p.  208. 

"  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxc.  p.  635. 

""  Ibid.  vol.  clxzxv.  pp.  283,  461, 
721 ;  voL  dxxzvi.  pp.  397, 408, 2023; 
vol.  dxxxvii.  p.  o;  voL  clxxzviii. 
p.  167. 

'  Ibid.  vol.  clxxxviiL  p.  167. 

y  Ibid.  vol.  clxxxvi.  pp.  d97|  408^ 
2023  \  Tol.  clxzxvii.  p.  6. 
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dinate  members  of  an  administration,  not  to  mention  the 
Cabinet  ministers,  and  the  growing  demand  for  an  ade- 
quate representation  in  both  Houses  of  every  prominent 
executive  department,^  have  given  rise  to  several  attempts 
to  obtain  some  modification  of  the  law  requiring  the  va- 
cation of  the  seat  of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
upon  his  accepting  office,  which  will  be  noticed  in  another 
part  of  this  chapter.*' 
Project  to       Meanwhile,  a  proposition  on  this  subject  which  was 
tof^hig  submitted  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  1861,  and  again  in 
men  out  of  1867,  by  Lord  Stratheden  and  Campbell,  may  be  briefly 
noticed.    When  a  bill  to  appropriate  four  seats  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  had  been  vacated  by  the  dis- 
franchisement of  the  boroughs  of  Sudbiury  and  St.  Alban, 
was  under  consideration  in  1861,  his  lordship  moved  that, 
in  view  of  the  number  of  leading  men  who,  at  different 
times  since  the  Eeform  Act  of  1832,  had  been  excluded 
from  the  House  from  local  circumstances,  and  against  the 
wishes  of  the  community  at  large,  from  the  want  of  a 
corrective  power  in  the  state  to  supply  the  loss  to  both 
political  parties  of  the  old  nomination  boroughs,  and  re- 
place in  Parliament  men  of  acknowledged  eminence,  whom 
the  united  body  of  the  nation  would  have  returned  but 
who  had  failed  to  secure  the  suffrages  of  the  particular 
sections  before  whom  they  had  presented  themselves  at  a 
general  election — the  bill  in  question  should  be  referred 
to  a  select  committee  to  devise  some  means  of  applying 
these  surplus  seats  to  the  purpose  above  mentioned.  Being 
opposed  by  Government  the  motion  was  withdrawn ;  but 
Lord  Stratheden  took  occasion  to  embody  the  arguments 
in  favour  of  his  proposal  in  a  protest  against  the  third 
reading  of  the  biU.*    In  1867,  upon  the  third  reading  of 
the  new  Eeform  Bill,  his  lordship  moved  the  insertion  of 
a  clause  to  enable  the  House  of  Commons  to  assign  seats 


^  Bee  pod,  p.  242.  ^  Hans.  Deb.  voL  dxiv.  pp.  1716. 

«  Port,  p.*  267.  1844. 
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to  four  persons  who  might  be  accidentally  excluded  at  a 
general  election,  and  whose  presence  in  Parliament  would 
be  serviceable  to  the  country.  But  the  Premier  (Earl 
Derby)  having  declared  that  ^it  would  be  a  waste  of 
words  to  enter  upon  any  discussion  of  a  scheme  so  utterly 
impracticable,  and  so  entirely  at  variance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  om*  representative  system/  the  clause  was  im- 
mediately n^atived.* 

The  administration  is  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  Hojai 
officers  of  state  whose  duties  are  of  a  decidedly  political  ^^^'^^^^i**- 
character,  but  it  also  includes  certain  officers  of  the  royal 
household  who,  fix)m  their  intimate  connection  with  the 
person  of  the  sovereign,  are  supposed  to  possess  pecidiar 
faciUties  for  influencing  the  royal  mind;  an  influence 
which  might  be  exercised  to  the  detriment  of  the  party 
in  power  if  in  the  hands  of  their  political  opponents/ 
Officers  of  this  class,  if  they  sit  in  Parliament,  are  bound 
to  support  the  existing  ministry,  but  they  are  not  invari- 
ably required  to  be  members  of  the  legislature.* 

The  principle  on  which  the  direction  of  the  chief  ad-  PoUticai 
ministrative  departments  is  assigned  to  a  political  officer  ^^^c  de- 
is,  that  there  are  great  pohtical  questions  involved  in  their  partments. 
management.      This  is  especially  true  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  secretariat,  but  it  holds  good,  more  or 
less,  in  respect  to  every  office  included  in  the  adminis- 
tration.    Sometimes,  in  the  progress  of  departmental  re- 
forms, it  becomes  expedient  to  constitute  an  office,  hitherto 
deemed  to  be  poUtical,  into  a  permanent  non-poUtical  one.  • 
This  has  occurred,  since  1850,  in  regard  to  one  or  more  of 
the  junior  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
mastership  of  the  Mint.    A  similar  arrangement  was  re- 
commended by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  CJommons 
in  1860,  in  reference  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works, 
on  the  groimd  that  there  is  nothing  pohtical  in  his  duties. 


*  Hans.  Deb.  toI.  clxxxtx.  p.  044.    household,  see  ante,  yoL  i.  p.  188. 
'  As  to  appointments  in  the  royal       '  See  on^,  p.  2S6, 
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and  that  his  office  is  merely  a  department  for  structural 
works  to  carry  out  undertakings  that  have  been  sanctioned 
Pi^nnanent  by  Parliament.^  But  if,  under  any  circumstances,  a  public 
cS  "*■  office  is  made  permanent,  and  the  holder  thereof  not  Uable 
^"*    ^    to  removal  upon  a  change  of  ministry,  it  necessarily  fol- 
Commozui.   lows  that  he  should  cease  to  occupy  a  seat  in  Parliament ; 
for  it  would  be  contrary  to  constitutional  practice  to  per- 
mit any  government  officer  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons who  is  not  there  in  a  representative  capacity ;  and 
'no  administration  would  act  with  colleagues  who  were 
members  of  the  House,  unless  they  were  willing  to  act  as 
members  of  the  same  party.'* 
Creation  of      If  it  should  be  deemed  advisable  to  increase  the  num- 
SooSjee."  ber  of  political  offices  by  adding  to  the  list  of  the  respon- 
sible servants  of  the  crown  additional  ministers,  having 
charge  of  new  departments  of  state,  it  is  within  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown  to  effect  the  same.    Within  a  very 
recent  period  two  additional  Secretaryships  of  State  have 
been  established,  one  in  1854  for  War,  and  the  other  ia 
1858  for  India.     In  1847,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Act  10  &  11  Vict.  c.  109,  the  office  of  President  of  the 
Poor  Law  Commission  was  created.     Again,  in  1856,  the 
office  of  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  Coimcil  for 
Education  was  established,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  19  &  20  Vict.  c.  116.     It  rests  with  the  Govern- 
ment exclusively  to  determine  whether  any  such  changes 
are  necessary  in  order  to  secure  a  greater  efficiency  in  the 
•public  service ;  and  they  are  effected  by  order  or  decla- 
ration of  the  Queen  in  Council,  an  Act  of  Parliament 
being  required  only  in  cases  where  it  is   necessary  to 
make  pecuniary  provision  for  the  duties  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  new  department  ;^  or  when  it  is  proposed  to  au- 


^  Report  on  Miscel.  Expenditure,  toL  ▼.  p.  67 ;  and  see  Heam,  Gh>Tl  of 

Commons'    Papers,    1860 ;    vol.  ix.  Eng.  p.  260 ;  also  pari,  p.  268. 

Evid.  1412,  1418  ;  and  see  pori,  p.  J  See  the  discussions  in  the  House 

482.  of  Commons  in  1826  upon  the  pro* 

*  Report  Com.  on  Board  of  Ad-  posal  of  ministers  that  separate  and 

miraltj,    Commons'  Papers,    1861 ;  mcreased  salaries  should  be  allowed 
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thorise  the  new  minister  and  his  secretary  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Commons.'^  Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  consistent 
with  constitutional  usage  for  the  crown  to  receive  advice 
in  such  a  matter  from  either  House  of  Parliament. 

ThtiB,  on  Febraary  12,   1857,   an  address  was  passed  by   the  Additiomd 
House  of  Commons,  praying  tbat  her  majesty  would  be  graciously  political 
pleased  to  take  into  lier  consideration, '  as  an  urgent  measure  of  ad-  ^^  ^"^ 
ministrative  reform,  the  formation  of  a  separate  and  responsible 
department  for  the  affairs  of  public  justice.'     The  ministers  ac- 
quiesced in  this  resolution ;  although,  as  yet,  no  steps  have  been 
taken  to  giye  effect  to  the  recommendation.' 

On  April  6,  1841,  the  House  of  Commons  was  moved  to  address 
the  crown  'to  appoint  a  responsible  Minister  of  Education;' 
but  after  a  short  debate  the  motion  was  withdrawn.™  Again,  on 
March  18, 1862,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  fayour  of  the  appointment  of  a  responsible  minister,  to  take 
charge  of,  and  represent  in  Parliament,  the  interests  of  education, 
science,  and  art  combined.  The  goyemment  opposed  this  motion, 
alleging  that  it  was  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  these  interests  were 
already  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons,  partly  by  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Education  Committee,  and  also  by  officers  connected 
with  the  Treasury.  It  was  stated,  however,  that  the  question  would 
not  be  lost  sight  of  by  Government,  who  would  take  steps  to 
improve  the  existing  regulations  in  reference  thereto  as  soon  as  pos« 
sible;  and  that  meanwhile  it  would  be  undesirable  to  fetter  their 
proceedings  by  the  adoption  of  an  abstract  proposition  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  motion  was  accordingly  withdrawn.  In  the  session 
of  1868,  ministers  themselves  brought  in  a  Bill  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Secretary  of  State,  who  should  have  the  whole  range 
of  educational  matters  in  the  United  Kingdom  under  his  control 
and  responsibility.  Owing  to  political  difficulties  arising  during  this 
session,  the  Bill  was  withdrawn." 

On  May  19, 1868,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  to  enquire  into  and  report 
upon  the  functions  of  various  Government  offices,  so  far  as  they 
affect  questions  relating  to  Agriculture,  with  a  view  to  provide  for 
the  due  consideration  of  such  questions  by  one  department,  respon- 


to  the  offices  of  the  President  of  the  108-118. 

Board  of  Trade  and  Treasurer  of  the  ^  See  pod,  p.  257. 

Navy,  in  order  that    those  offices,  *  See  further  on  this  subject,  posi, 

heretofore  held  by  one  person,  might  p.  703. 

be  disjoined,  with  an  adequate  salary  "  Mirror  of  Pari.  1641,  p.  1228. 

to  each.    Annual  Register^  1826,  pp.  ^  See  pod,  pp.  647,  646« 
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sible  to  Parliament.  Admittiiig  the  importance  of  the  considerations 
urged  by  the  mover,  the  Home  Secretary  declared  that  the  question 
was  beset  with  difficulties,  owing  to  jealousies  amongst  conflicting 
local  authorities,  but  that  it  was  receiving  departmental  considera- 
tion.    Whereupon  the  motion  was  withdrawn.® 

As  the  ministry  for  the  time  being  are  strictly  and  ex- 
clusively  responsible  for  the  government  of  the  country, 
in  all  its  various  branches  and  details  ;  and  as  they  pos- 
sess, on  behalf  of  the  crown,  an  absolute  control  over  all 
the  departments  of  state,  so  that  every  public  officer  in 
the  kingdom  is  directly  or  indirectly  subordinate  to  them  ;p 
it  is  right,  and  in  accordance  with  constitutional  prac- 
tice, that  there  should  be  some  minister  of  the  crown 
specially  answerable  for  each  particular  branch  of  the 
public  service,  and  that  every  department  of  state  should 
be  adequately  represented  in  ParUament.**  This  repre- 
sentation may  either  be  direct,  by  the  presence,  in  either 
House,  of  the  political  chief  of  the  department,  or  of  some 
political  functionary  connected  with  the  same ;  or  it  may 
be  indirect,  through  some  other  officer  of  government, 
who  is  specially  charged  with  the  duty  of  answering  for 
the  department  in  question,  as  its  parliamentary  repre- 
sentative/ 


**  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  excii.  pp.  679- 
691.  See  alaoy  in  regard  to  attempts 
to  obtain  the  appointment  of  a  new 
Secretary  of  State,  or  Under-Secre- 
tary for  Scotland,  post,  p.  374. 

p  See  antCf  vol.  i.  p.  388. 

4  Lord  Stanley,  Hans.  Deb.  vol. 
clxii.  p.  1901.  The  peculiar  advan- 
tages which  result  from  the  adoption 
of  this  principle,  and  the  practical 
superiority  of  a  system  of  govemment 
with  changing  parliamentary  heads 
over  that  of  an  administration  com- 
posed of  permanent  officials  not  liable 
to  removal  at  the  will  of  Parliament, 
are  ably  stated  by  Mr.  Bagehot,  in 
the  Fortnightly  Keview,  vol.  vi.  pp. 
513-^37. 

'  The  only  exception  to  this  rule 
is  in  the  case  of  the  British  Museum. 
The  parlismentary  representative  of 


this  national  institution,  by  whom 
the  estimates  for  the  same  are  an- 
nually moved  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, is  by  long  usage  one  of  the 
trustees,  who  may  happen  to  have  a 
seat  in  that  assembly.  This  officer  is 
generally  a  man  of  eminence  and 
public  worth,  but  in  fulfilling  tlus  ser- 
vice for  the  museum  he  voluntarily 
assumes  a  duty  for  which  he  is  not 
directly  reponsible  to  Parliament. 
This  is  an  anomaly  in  our  political 
system  which,  as  a  rule,  attaches  re- 
sponsibility to  those  only  who  are 
empowered  to  regulate  the  details  of 
govemment,  and  requires  them  to 
propound  the  measures  for  which 
they  are  themselves  responsible.  The 
irregularity  in  this  instance  is,  how- 
ever, more  apparent  than  real,  inas- 
mucn  as  the  estimates,  though  pre- 
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The  advantages  of  such  an  arrangement  in  the  working 
of  Parliamentary  Government,  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  examples : — 

^  When  the  Poor  Law  administratioii  was  not  represented  in  the 
Honse  of  Commons  a  constant  series  of  vexatioas  attacks  were  made 
on  that  department.  Bat  after  it  had  a  representative  here,  most 
of  those  attacks  ceased;'  and  the  business  has  ever  since  been 
carried  on  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  country.* 

The  Derbj  ministry  in  1852  was  confessedly  weak  in  the  com-  111  effects 
position  of  its  Board  of  Admiralty.     In  his  desire  to  secure  the  ®^i°*d®- 
efficient  administration  of  that  great  department  of   state,  Lord  presenta- 
Derby  did  not  sufficiently  consider  the  importance  of  obtaining  a  tion. 
strong  parliamentary  element  amongst  the  presiding  officers.     Only 
one  of  the  junior  naval  lords  had  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  his  professional  rank  was  inferior  to  that  of  his  colleagues  at  the 
Board.     It  therefore  devolved  upon  the  political  secretary  alone  to 
be  the  medium  of  communicating  to  the  board  the  prevalent  opinions 
in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  naval  questions.     Consequently 
there  failed  to  be  that  sympathy  and  good   feeling  between  the' 
Admiralty  and  the  Commons  which  ought  to  subsist  under  par- 
liamentaiy  government.     The  board  consisted  of  most  able  and 
efficient  men,  but  from  the  lack  of  an  adequate  parliamentary  ele- 
ment, they  looked  too  exclusively  upon  what,  in  their  opinion,  the 
interests  of  the  service  required,  and  viewed  with  jealousy  and  sus- 
picion any  appeals  that  were  made  to  them  out  of  deference  to  the 
temper  of  the  House  of  Commons.     There  was  not,  in  fact,  a  spirit 
of  harmony  between  this  executive  department  and  the  popular 
chamber,  and  this  was  confessedly  owing  to  the  want  of  an  ade- 
quate representation  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  in  the  House  of 
Commons.* 

Another  striking  example  of  the  ill  effects  attending  the  non- 
representation  in  parliament  of  leading  executive  departments,  and 
of  the  inconveniences  resulting  from  the  administration  of  such 
departments  being  entrusted  to  subordinate  and  permanent  officers, 
is  afforded  by  a  recent  occurrence  in  connection  with  the  Office  of 
Woods  and  Forests.     This  office  is  presided  over  by  two  permanent 


pared  in  the  first  instance  by  the  see  Mr.  Baffehot's  remarks  on  this 

trustees  of  the  museum,  are  submitted  example  in  Fortnightly  Review,  vol. 

for  the  approval  of  the  Treasuir^  be-  vL  p.  620. 

fore  they  are  proposed  to  the  House  ^  Report,    Select   Committee    on 

of  Commons.     See  further  on  this  Dockyard  Appointments,    Commons 

point,  po^,  p.  250.  Papers,   1862-1853,  vol.  xxv :   Mr. 

'  Sir  Charles  Wood,  Hans.  Deb.  Disraeli's  evidence,  p.  298,  &c. ;  Lord 

vcL  clxi.  p.  1266.    Loid  John  Man-  Derby's  evidence,  p.  363. 
ners,  ibid.  vol.  clxxi.  p.  425.     And 
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commissioiiers,  and  is  not  directly  represented  in  either  branch 
of  the  legislature.  From  a  debate  which  took  place  in  the  Honse 
of  Commons  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1863,  it  was  apparent 
that  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Office  of  Woods  and  Forests  in 
regard  to  the  forests  of  Epping  and  Hainault,  had  tended  to  en- 
courage forestal  enclosures,  and  to  deprive  the  inhabitants  of 
London  of  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  these  rural  districts.      The  j 

assistant  commissioner  in  charge   of   this  particular  branch   of 
administration  (Mr.  J.  K.  Howard)  goyemed  his  proceedings  by  I 

the  principle  that  his  office  was  one  of  revenue  only,  and  that 
whatever  expenses  attended  the  management  of  the  crown  pro- 
perty ought  to  be  strictly  limited  to  the  due  conservation  of  the 
same.  Finding  that  the  maintenance  of  the  forestal  rights  of  the 
crown  over  such  extensive  tracts  was  a  considerable  source  of  ex- 
pense,  and  losing  sight  of  the  immense  advantages  resulting  from 
them,  in  the  opportunities  they  afforded  for  healthful  recreation  to 
an  enormous  city  population,  he  determined  that  the  public  should 
no  longer  be  put  to  the  cost  of  resisting  encroachments  on  these 
lands.  He  therefore  commenced  negotiations  for  the  sale  of  the 
rights  of  the  crown  over  the  remaining  unenclosed  lands  in  Epping 
Forest,  a  proceeding  which  had  it  been  consummated  would  have 
closed  the  whole  of  that  invaluable  district  from  the  public.  This 
gave  rise  to  an  animated  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  from 
which  it  was  evident  that  this  action  of  the  department  was  re- 
garded as  unpopular  and  unwise.  Had  the  presiding  commissioner 
been  in  the  possession  of  a  seat  in  that  House,  he  would  have  been 
directly  amenable  to  the  influence  of  its  enlightened  opinions,  and 
a  debate  in  Parliament  on  the  policy  of  the  course  he  had  pursued, 
would  probably  have  convinced  him  of  his  error.  In  the  absence 
of  any  representative  of  this  department,  the  House  was  obliged 
to  adopt  a  rough  and  imperfect  method  of  attaining  its  object, 
namely,  by  an  address  to  her  majesty  (which  was  carried  against 
ministers),  that  directions  miight  be  given  '  that  no  sales  to  facili- 
tate enclosures  be  made  of  crown  lands  or  crown  forestal  rights, 
within  fifteen  mUes  of  the  metropolis.'  The  croYm  was  advised 
to  give  a  favourable  answer  to  this  address.^  But  this  had  the 
effect  of  bringing  matters  to  a  dead  lock.^  Mr.  J.  K.  Howard  re- 
garded the  address  as  an  implied  vote  of  censure  upon  himself,  and 
immediately  caused  all  negotiations  for  the  sale  of  the  forestal  rights 
of  the  crown,  which  were  then  pending,  to  be  stopped.  Later  in  the 
same  session,  however,  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  a  select 
committee  to  investigate  the  whole  subject,  and  the  result  of  their 


»  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxix.  pp.  818,    Public    Works,  ibid,  voL  clxxi.  p. 
723.  420. 

^  Mr.  Cowper,  Commissioner   of 
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enquiries  was  a  recommendation  that  tKe  enclosure  of  Epping  Forest 
should  he  partially  resumed ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  an  adequate 
portion  thereof  should  be  set  apart  for  the  public  use  and  benefit.^ 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Howard  persisted  in  carrying  out  the  terms  of 
the  address,  and  not  considering  himself  at  liberty  to  sell,  he  deter- 
mined to  refrain  from  all  proceedings  to  prevent  further  encroach- 
mients,  or  to  maintaiu  the  forestal  rights  of  the  crown. 

Accordingly,  in  1865,  another  select  committee  was  appointed  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  Open  spaces  in  and  around  the  metro- 
polis. This  committee  agreed  with  the  House  in  the  opinion  that 
the  Office  of  Woods  and  Forests  ought  not  to  have  aimed  so  exclu- 
sively at  making  money  out  of  these  forestal  rights,  which  had  been 
originally  obtained  by  the  crown  not  for  mere  revenue  purposes, 
but  for  the  recreation  of  the  chase,  and  that  it  ought  rather  to  have 
endeavoured  to  make  those  rights  contribute  to  the  recreation  of 
the  people  according  to  modem  customs,  by  preserving  the  forestal 
character  of  at  least  a  portion  of  the  open  spaces  at  Epping  and 
Waltham.  They  therefore  recommended  that  no  further  enclosures 
of  royal  forests,  commons,  &c.,  should  take  place  within  the  metro- 
politan area.  Mr.  J.  K.  Howard,  the  assistant-commissioner,  ap- 
peared before  this  committee,  and  attempted  a  justification  of  his 
conduct  in  stopping  all  sales,  and  abstaining  from  all  legal  proceed- 
ings to  abate  enclosures  and  encroachments  on  the  rights  of  the 
crown.  In  their  report,  the  committee  refrained  from  animadvert- 
ing upon  Mr.  Howard's  proceedings ;  although,  in  a  draft  report 
which  was  proposed,  but  not  agreed  to,  there  was  a  paragraph  re- 
gretting *  the  narrow  and  technical  view  taken  of  their  duty  by  the 
officers  of  Her  Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests.'  But  they  expressed 
their  disapproval  of  the  action  of  the  Government  in  this  matter, 
and  advised  that  inmiediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  vindicate  the 
crown's  forestal  rights  over  the  lands  in  question,  and  to  abate  en- 
closures therein.  They  also  recommended  that  a  new  board  should 
be  appointed  to  act  as  trustees  for  the  preservation,  on  behalf  of  the 
public,  of  the  forests,  Ac,  around  the  metropolis.*  Pursuant  to 
this  report,  the  Government  introduced  a  Bill,  in  the  following 
session,  to  transfer  the  supervision  of  the  forestal  rights  of  the 
crown  in  Epping  Forest  to  the  Office  of  Works.^  This  not  being  a 
revenue  department,  but  one  charged  with  the  care  of  property  held 
in  trust  for  public  uses,  the  Government  would  feel  at  liberty  to 


"  Report,  Com.  on  Eoyal  Foresta,  ^  The  bill  was  passed   as  a  Oe- 

Commons  Papers,  1863,  vol.  vi.  pp.  neral  Act,  29  &  30  Vict  c.  62,  *  to 

552,  565-  569,  582.  amend  the  Law  relating  to  the  Woods, 

'  Second  Report,  Com.  on  Open  Forests,  and  Land  Revenues  of  the 

Spaces,  Commons  Papers,  1865,  vol.  Crown.'    The  sixth  clause  contains 

vni.  pp.  364,  385, 492-502.    See  also  the  provision  in  regard  to  Epping 

Commons  Papers,  1866,  vol.  Ix.  p.  477.  Forest. 
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ask  for  any  necessaiy  appropriation  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  Par- 
liament in  regard  to  the  forest.^  The  0£5ce  of  Works,  moreover, 
wonid  no  longer  tolerate  any  encroachments  npon  the  rights  of  the 
public  npon  the  plea  that  it  would  cost  money  to  enforce  redress.* 
The  history  of  this  case,  both  as  regards  the  hasty  and  inconsistent 
interference  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  remedy  the  effects  of  a  nar- 
row-minded policy  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Woods  and  Forests, 
and  the  equally  ill-advised  proceedings  of  the  board  itself  upon  the 
occasion,  shows  the  importance  of  bringing  every  public  department 
into  direct  communication  with  Parliament,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  administered  in  harmony  with  the  most  enlightened  opinions, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community.* 

Commis-  In  addition  to  the  great  administrative  boards  which 
sioni.  form  part  of  the  executive  government  of  the  empire, 
ParUament  has  sanctioned  the  appointment,  from  time  to 
time,  of  various  minor  boards,  or  commissions,  to  whom 
particular  branches  of  administration  have  been  assigned 
which  require  special  knowledge  in  the  persons  entrusted 
with  their  guardianship.  These  commissions  are  usually 
appointed  by  the  crown  during  pleasure.  But  after 
their  utility  has  been  tested  by  experience,  they  are  gene- 
rally clothed  by  Parhament  vrith  additional  powers,  and 
made  permanent. 

As  a  general  rule,  all  statutory  commissioners  who  are 
paid  for  their  services  are  expressly  declared  to  be  in- 
eligible to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons,*  although  a 
direct  enactment  to  this  effect  is  unnecessary,  because  all 
*  new  oflSces  *  of  profit  disquahfy  the  incumbents  thereof 
under  the  statute  of  Anne."*  This  disqualification  would 
not,  of  course,  apply  to  an  unpaid  commissioner.  Tem- 
porary commissions,  moreover,  appointed  by  the  crown 
to  investigate  a  particular  matter,  do  not  disquahfy,  and 


"  Chanc.  of  Excheq.  in  Hans.  Beb.  regard  to  the  Office  of  Woods  and 

vol.  clxxxii.  p.  958.  Forests^  Hans.    Deb.    toI.  cxdi.   p. 

*  See  an  article  on  this  case  in  1816. 

Eraser's   Magazine    for  May    1866,  "  See    Chambers,    Dictionary  of 

which  was   afterwards   republished  Elections,  p.  212. 

by  the  author,  H.  W.  Cole,  Q.C.  ^  6  Anne,  c.  7,  sec  25.    See  pod, 

Longmans,  June  1866.  p.  261. 

^  See  idso  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  «  See  pod,  p.  260. 
complaint  in  the  House  of  Lords  in 
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it  has  not  been  uncommon  to  appoint  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  serve  thereon. 

Since  the  revival  of  the  Eeform  question  in  1852,  the  Their 
true  principles  of  parliamentary  representation  have  be-  JaS^^^ 
come  better  understood,  and  great  and  increasing  value  ^""lia- 
is  now  attached  to  the  representation,  in  both  Houses  of 
Parhament,  of  prominent  and  important  commissions  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown,  or  by  statute,  whether  for  insti- 
tuting enquiries  into   special  subjects,  with  a  view  to 
future  legislation  thereon,  or  for  the  direct  fulfilment  of 
certain  public  trusts.     Whenever  a  commission  includes 
one  or  more  members  of  either  House,  satisfactory  infor- 
mation can  be  afforcjed  in  reply  to  questions  as  to  the 
conduct  and  progress  of  a  particular  investigation,'  and, 
in  the  case  of  a  statutory  commission,  the  legislature  are 
enabled  to  satisfy  themselves  that  the  commissioners  are 
discharging  their  duty  in  accordance  with  the  trust  which 
the  legislature  has  confided  to  them.'    Moreover,  after 
the  presentation  of  their  report,  if  the  conclusions  of  the 
commissioners  are  impugned,  the  actual  presence  of  one 
of  their  number  in  Parliament  would  be  most  serviceable, 
in  explaining  or  justifying  their  conduct,  instead  of  leav- 
ing their  defence  to  be  undertaken,  at  second  hand,  by  a 
minister  of  the  crown.*" 

With  regard  to  permanent  commissions,  which  are 
charged  with  administrative  functions,  pecuhar  necessity 
exists  for  their  distinct  and  eflSicient  representation  in 
Parliament.  Being  held  in  direct  subordination  to  some 
political  head,  and  limited  to  certain  prescribed  duties,  it 
has  not  been  usual  to  consider  such  commissioners  as 


'  See  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxc.  p.  1467, 
1796  J  ibid.yol,  cxcii.  pp.  1838, 1850 ; 
and  see  poatf  p.  342. 

«  Mr.  Walpole's  Evid.  before  Sel. 
Com.  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sion, Commons  Papers,  1863,  vol. 
vi.  p.  192 ;  Hans.  Deb,  vol.  clxxxv. 
p.  190 ;  ibid,  vol.  clxxxvii.  p.  93. 

*•  Mr.  Disraeli,  Hans.   Deb.    vol. 


clxxxvii.  p.  1941.  And  see  ibid, 
vol.  clxxxviii.  pp.  282,  436 ;  and  par- 
ticularly Mr.  Kussell  Gumey's  de- 
fence of  the  Boundary  Commission, 
in  1868,  after  the  Government  and 
the  House  of  Commons  had  refused 
to  carry  out  its  recommendations. 
Ibid.  vol.  cxcii.  pp.  271, 1417. 
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holding  political  appointments.  Persons  are  placed  on 
permanent  as  well  as  on  temporary  commissions  without 
reference  to  their  political  opinions,  and  if  in  Parliament 
are  not  removed  upon  a  change  of  ministry.*  But  so  far 
as  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  concerned,  it 
is  evident  that  by  constitutional  analogy  this  exemption 
from  liability  to  removal  from  office,  must  be  restricted 
to  unpaid  commissioners ;  and  that  a  salaried  member  of 
a  permanent  commission,  being  in  the  service  of  the 
crown,  should  only  retain  his  office,  in  connection  with 
a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  so  long  as  he  is  a  sup- 
porter of  the  existing  administration.* 
cimrch  As  yet,  the  first  Church  Estates  Commissioner,  who  is 

Comida-  appointed  under  a  statute  passed  in  1850,  affords  the  only 
aion.  example  of  a  statutory  paid  commissioner  (not  being  a 
minister  of  the  crown)  to  whom  has  been  granted  the 
privilege  of  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons*^  No  ad- 
vantage, however,  has  been  taken  of  this  permission,  but 
this  Commission  was  represented  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, from  1856  to  1858,  by  the  third  commissioner, 
who,  though  a  salaried  officer,  is  not  appointed  by  the 
crown,  and  since  1859,  by  the  second  commissioner,  who 
receives  no  salary.  From  August  1859  to  November 
1865  this  office  was  filled  by  Mr.  Bouverie,  an  unofficial 
supporter  of  the  Government ;  it  has  since  been  held  in 
conjunction  with  some  ministerial  office." 


*  See  posif  p.  350.  considered  to  be,  in  itself  a  political^ 

J  This  point,  however,  has  onlj  been  but  a  permanent  office.    (See  Hans, 

decided  inferentially  and  not  directly.  Deb.  vol.  clxxxviii.  p.  1475.)    It  is 

For  the  proofs  that  may  be  ur^ed  on  only  in  view  of  the  holder  thereof 

behalf  of  the  position  taken  in  the  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 

text,  see  post,  p.  258 ;  and  note  the  representing  the  commission  therein, 

practice  in  the  case  of  the  Second  that  it  can  be  placed  in  the  category 

Church  Estates  Commissioner,  who,  of  political  offices, 
though  not  paid  and  therefore  not        ^  Namely,  from  November  1865  to 

removable,  is  invariably  replaced,  as  August  1866,  bv  Mr.  H.  A.  Bruce, 

a  parliamentary  renresentative  of  the  vice-president  of  the  Education  Com- 

commission,  on  a  cnange  of  ministry,  mittee,  and  upon  the  accession  of  the 

^  See  further  concerning  this  office,  Derby  ministry  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Mowbray, 

post,  p.  263.     The  office  of  'First  judge-ad vocate-generaL    ' 
Church  Estates  Commissioner'  is  not 
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in  1863,  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to  en-  Ecclesias- 
quire  into  tlie  present  state  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  and  into  ^^  Com- 

II11801O11 

the  expediency  of  reforming  its  administration  of  the  ecclesiastical 
property  and  revenues,  recommended  that  the  management  of  Church 
property  and  the  distribution  of  surplus  Church  revenues  should 
be  assigned  to  separate  corporations ;  and  that  the  former  should  be 
vested  in  a  board  to  consist  of  two  paid  commissioners,  who  should  be 
ineligible  for  Parliament.  But  that  there  should  also  be  one  unpaid 
commissioner  on  the  board  with  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  purpose  of  representing  the  commission  in  that  chamber.™ 
I^'othing  has  yet  been  done  to  give  effect  to  this  recommendation. 

The  Charity  Commission  is  another  permanent  board,  regulated  Chan'fy 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  entrusted  with  administrative  and  quasi-  9°™™^** 
judicial  functions,  of  Yery  considerable  importance."  This  board  is 
at  present  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Vice-Pre- 
sident of  the  Education  Committee,  who  is  an  unpaid  commissioner. 
In  view  of  a  further  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Charity  Com- 
mission, it  was  recommended  by  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission, 
in  1868,  that  in  addition  to  its  ministerial  representative  there 
should  be  added  to  it  *  a  member  of  Parliament,  who  would  be  able 
to  explain  in  his  place  the  reasons  for  every  scheme  that  was  pro- 
posed, to  show  its  relations  to  other  schemes,  and,  in  the  absence  of 
a  minister,  to  answer  any  questions  that  might  be  asked '  in  regard 
to  the  operations  of  the  board.^  The  debate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  March  25,  1868,  upon  Tancred's  Charity  Bill,  a  measure 
originally  recommended  by  the  commission,  but  which  had  been 
materially  altered  by  a  select  committee,  and  was  finally  rejected 
by  the  House,  '  showed  the  necessity  that  existed  for  some  efficient 
representative  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  in  that  House.'  p 

It  is  probable  that,  ere  long,  both  the  Ecclesiastical  Pariia- 
and  the   Charity  Commissioners    will    have    their   ac-  ™pre2n- 
knowledffed  representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  ^^^on  of 
and  should  there  be,  hereafter,  any  other  trusts  of  suffi-  important 
cient  public  importance  to  require  a  mouthpiece  in  Par-  ^^ 
liament,  the  precedent  established  in   the  case   of  the 
Church  Estates  Commission  will  doubtless  be  followed, 
and  liberty  given  to  some  officer  connected  therewith  to 
sit  in  the  House  of  Commons.     For  it  is  most  desirable 
that  that  chamber   should   open   its   doors  to  receive 
accredited  and    competent  representatives  from  every 

■"  Commons  Papers,  1863,  toL  yi.        •  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  634. 
pp.  46, 192.  '  Mr.   Thomson   Hankej,    Hans. 

"  See  post,  pp.  669-662.  Deb.  vol.  cxci.  p.  232. 
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prominent  and  influential  public  interest.  Nevertheless,  the 
strict  rule  of  parliamentary  government  will  undoubtedly 
require  that  none  but  supporters  of  the  existing  adminis- 
tration should  act  as  the  parliamentary  representatives 
of  permanent  commissions  appointed  by  the  crown ;  and 
that  however  hmited  may  be  the  scope  of  his  oflBcial 
duties,  every  member  of  such  a  commission,  having  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who  is  charged  with  the 
representation  thereof  in  Parliament,  should  resign  his 
office  upon  a  change  of  ministry. 
British  The  Only  exception  to  this  general  rule  is  in  the  case 

Mufleum.  ^£  ^j^^  British  Museum.  From  an  early  period,  this  great 
national  institution  has  been  represented  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  one  of  the  elected  trustees,  without  any 
reference  to  his  pohtical  opinions.  But  this  is  confessedly 
an  anomalous  practice,  and  is  only  retained  on  account 
of  certain  peculiar  advantages  attending  it,  which  have 
rendered  it  expedient  to  overlook  its  manifest  infringe- 
ment of  the  established  principles  of  parliamentary  go- 
vernment. From  the  repeated  objections  which  have 
been  urged  in  the  House,  to  the  continuance  of  this 
practice,  it  will  probably  ere  long  be  replaced  by  some 
other  arrangement  more  in  accordance  with  constitutional 
usage.** 
Repesen-  The  representation  in  Parliament  of  every  prominent 
should  he  department  of  state  should  not  be  confined  to  one  cham- 
m  hoth  \^QY  merely,  but  should  always,  whenever  it  is  practicable, 
include  both  Houses.  This  is  most  desirable :  firstly,  be- 
cause of  the  respect  due  to  each  separate  and  independent 
branch  of  the  legislature ;  secondly,  in  order  to  promote 
harmony  between  the  executive  and  legislative  bodies ; 
and  lastly,  because  it  tends  materially  to  facilitate  the 
despatch  of  public  business  through  Parliament.  When 
the  representative  of  any  particular  branch  of  the  public 
service  in  one  House  is  the  chief  minister  in  charge  of 
the  same,  having  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  the  department 
should  be  represented  in  the  other  House  by  an  under* 

«  See  ante,  toI.  i.  p.  482,  nr,  t61.  ii.  p.  242,  m. 
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secretary,  vice-president,  or  other  subordinate  officer,  as 
the  case  may  be/ 

The  proportion  of  Cabinet  ministers  to  be  assigned  to  Proportion 
either  House  of  Parliament  necessarily  varies  according  ministew^^ 
to  circumsfances.     It  is  impossible  to  fix  any  rule  in  i^^^^ 

T  1  •   T  1  Til  House. 

regard  to  a  matter  which  must  depend  altogether  upon 
the  strength  of  parties,  and  the  amount  of  available  talent 
at  the  disposal  of  an  existing  administration.  The  prime 
minister  is  responsible  for  the  distribution  of  the  chief 
offices  of  government  between  the  two  Houses  of  ParUa- 
ment.  But  this  is  not  infrequently  a  very  difficult  task. 
As  a  leading  principle  it  may  be  stated  that  every  de- 
partment entrusted  with  the  expenditure  of  pubhc  money 
should  be  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons  either 
by  its  head,  or  by  its  political  secretary."  Moreover,  the 
increasing  weight  and  influence  to  which  the  House  of 
Commons  has  attained,  in  public  affairs,  has  rendered  it 
advisable  that  a  larger  proportion  of  cabinet  ministers 
should  have  seats  in  that  chamber.  XJnder-secretaries  of 
State,  however  able,  are  not  in  a  position  to  declare  or 
defend  the  policy  of  government,  with  the  freedom,  in- 
telligence, and  responsibility  that  is  needful,  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  fact, 
they  merely  hold  a  brief,  and  are  required  to  justify  a 
policy  in  the  framing  of  which  they  have  had  no  share.* 

It  is  ciurious  to  observe  the  change  in  constitutional 
practice  within  the  present  century,  in  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  Cabinet  ministers  in  the  two  chambers;  a 
change  which  is  a  striking  indication  of  the  growth  of 
power  on  the  part  of  the  lower  House.  The  first  Cabinet 
of  George  HI.  (in  1760)  consisted  of  fourteen  persons, 
thirteen  of  whom  were  peers,  and  but  one  a  member  of 

'  Kep.  Com.  on  Education,  Com-  as  also  the  secretaiT  and  under-secre- 
mons  rapers,  1865,  vol.  yi.  Earl  tary  of  state  for  the  Home  Depart* 
GmnyUle^s  Evid.  1883,  2317.  Com-  ment,  sat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
plaints were  made  in  the  House  of  mons.  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxviii.  pp. 
Lords,  in  the  session  of  1865,  that  6,  193. 

there  was  no  official  connected  with        '  Mr.   Cowper,    Hans.  Deb.  voL 

the  Poor  Law  Department  who  had  clxxii.  p.  864. 
a  seat  in  that  House,  whilst  both  the        *  See  post,  p.  369. 
president  and  secretary  of  the  board, 
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the  House  of  Commons.  At  the  commencement  of  Mr- 
Pitt's  first  administration,  in  1783,  he  was  the  sole  Cabinet 
minister  in  the  House  of  Commons.**  Mr.  Addington's 
Cabinet,  in  1801,  consisted  of  nine  persons,  five  of  whom 
were  peers,  and  the  remainder  commoners."  When  Mr. 
Pitt  returned  to  office,  in  1804,  his  Cabinet  consisted  of  / 

twelve  persons,  of  whom  but  one  besides  himself  (that 
is  Lord  Castlereagh)  was  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons.^  This  objectionable  arrangement  arose  from 
the  impossibility  of  inducing  the  king  to  agree  to  Pitt's 
proposal  for  the  formation  of  the  ministry  on  a  more 
extended  basis.  The  want  of  proper  assistance  in  the 
House  was  a  severe  strain  on  Mr.  Pitt's  powers,  and  in 
the  following  year  his  enfeebled  health  compelled  him  to 
reopen  the  question  to  the  king,  but  his  majesty  con- 
tinued inexorable.  Pitt  never  again  appeared  in  Parlia- 
ment. Within  a  few  months  from  this  interview  with  the 
king  he  was  no  more.*  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the 
Grenville  ministry  (known  as' All  the  Talents')  was  formed, 
which  consisted  of  eleven  members,  of  whom  seven  were 
peers  and  four  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.^  Mr. 
Perceval's  Cabinet,  in  1809,  consisted  of  ten  members,  of 
whom  six  were  peers,  and  four  were  commoners.  Lord 
Liverpool's  Cabinet,  in  1812,  consisted  of  twelve  mem- 
bers, of  whom  ten  were  peers,  and  two  only  were  com- 
moners ;  but  in  1814,  the  relative  strength  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  the  two  Houses,  was  altered,  by  certain  ministerial 
changes,  which  gave  nine  Cabinet  ministers  to  the  upper 
House  and  four  to  the  lower.  In  1818,  there  were  fourteen 
Cabinet  ministers,  of  whom  eight  were  peers,  and  six  were 
commoners.  In  1822  (Lord  Liverpool  being  still  premier), 
the  Cabinet  was  composed  of  fifteen  members,  nine  of 
whom  were  peers.'  Since  the  Reform  Bill,  it  has  been 
customary  to  apportion  the  leading  members  of  govern- 
ment more  equally  between  the  two  Houses. 

•  "  See  antey  vol.  i.  p.  78.  J'  Pari.  Deb.  voL  vi.  p.  xii. 

'  Stanhope's  Pitt,  vol.  iii.  p.  822.  •  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  in  Edinb.  Rev. 

^  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  189.  vol.  cix.  pp.  167  n.  177, 186, 1»8. 
*  Ibid,  pp.  388,  886. 
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Upon  the  formation  of  Lord  Palmerston's  second  ad- 
ministration, in  1859,  the  Cabinet  consisted  of  fifteen 
members,  of  whom  five  were  peers,  and  ten  sat  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  But  through  various  casualties, 
which  occasioned  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  govern- 
ment, it  happened  that  from  1863  to  1865,  eight  of  the  Prepon- 
Cabinet  offices  were  held  by  peers,  and  but  seven  by  mlSstera 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  heads  of  four  ^^ 
principal  departments  of  state,  viz.,  the  War  Office,  the 
Foreign  Office,  the  Colonial  Office,  and  the  Admiralty, 
were  all  of  them  peers,  and  these  important  departments 
were  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  under- 
secretaries.' This  apportionment  of  ministerial  offices  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  led  to  much  inconvenience  and 
dissatisfaction;  and  advantage  was  taken  of  the  retire- 
ment of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  from  the  Colonial  Office, 
in  1864,  to  confer  the  seals  of  this  department  upon  Mr. 
Cardwell,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
still  the  preponderance  of  Cabinet  ministers  in  the  upper 
House  remained  the  same ;  for  Mr.  Cardwell  had  pre- 
viously held  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  which  office  was  conferred  upon  a 
peer,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon. 

On  April  18,  1864,  Mr.  Disraeli  took  occasion — in  a  Ministers 
general  way,  and  without  assuming  to  lay  down  any  in-  ^^be^m^* 
flexible  rule  upon  the  subject — to  point  out  the  grave  theCom- 
objections  which  existed  to  the  continuance  of  such  an 
arrangement.     He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  follow- 
ing ministers  ought  to  find  seats  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, viz. : — the  heads  of  *  the  two  great  departments  of 
the  public  expenditure,'  i.e.  the  Army  and  Navy,  a  de- 
cided majority  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  and  on  the  whole, 
the  '  great  majority '  of  administrative  officers.  He  showed 
that  the  constitution   has  practically  provided  for  the 
adequate  representation  of  the  Government  in  the  House 
of  Lords  by  allowing  but  four  out  of  the  five  Secretaries 

*  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  dxx.  pp.  467, 1060  j  vol.  clxxi.  p.  1824. 
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of  State  to  sit  in  the  Commons,  and  by  requiring  tbe 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  and 
the  Lord  Privy  Seal  to  be  chosen  from  amongst  the  peers. 
The  Postmaster-General,  moreover,  was  prohibited  under 
the  statute  of  Anne  from  sitting  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,** and  the  chief  oflSces  of  the  household  are  always 
held  by  peers,  and  occasionally  (as  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Wellesley)  by  eminent  statesmen.     The  prime  minister, 
although  he  may  be  selected  from  either  House  indif- 
ferently, has  in  the  majority  of  cases  since  the  Eeform 
Bill  been  a  member  of  the  House  of  Peers.      In  reply  to 
Mr.  DisraeU's  observations.  Lord  Palmerston  did  not 
attempt  to  dispute  the  general  doctrine  enunciated,  in 
regard  to  the  distribution  of  Cabinet  offices  between  the 
two  Houses,  but  showed  that  it  was  attributable  to  un- 
foreseen and  unavoidable  circumstances  that  the  propor- 
tion of  Cabinet  ministers  allowed  to  each  House  upon  the 
first  formation  of  his  ministry  (viz.  five  to  the  Lords  and 
ten  to  the  Commons)  had  been  altered,  and  the  existing 
aiTangements  necessitated.® 
Later prac-      Upou  the  formation  of  the  Derby  administration  in 
tiM^nthis  j^ggg^  seven  Cabinet  ministers  were  assigned  to  the  Lords 
and  eight  to  the  Commons.     The  Secretaries  of  State  for 
the  Home,  Foreign,  and  War  Departments,  and  for  India, 
all  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  well  as  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  the  Presidents  of  the  Boards  of  Trade  and  of  the 


^  But  this  disability  has  been  since  Palmerston,  who    showed  that  the 

removed  by  the  Act  29  &  SO  Vict,  present  apportionment  of  ministerial 

ch.  55.  offices  between  the  two  Houses  had 

"  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxiv.  pp.  1219,  been  occasioned  by  unayoidable  cir- 

1282.    Ibid,  vol.  clxxv.  p.  596.    On  cumstances,  that  it  in  no  way  affected 

June  19,  1865,  the  subject  was  again  the  principle  of  ministerial  responsi- 

discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  bilitj,  ana  that  the  adoption  of  the 

upon  a  motion  by  Mr.  Darby  Griffith  motion  would  introduce  an  entirely 

to  resolve  '  that  m  the  opinion  of  this  novel  {>rincipley  and  would  embarrass 

House  it  would  be  convenient,  under  the  action  of  those  charged  from  time 

present  circumstances,  that  the  Se-  to  time  with  forming  a  new  Govern- 

cretary  of  State  for  War  should  be  a  ment.    Whereupon  the  motion  was 

memller  of  the  Houac  of  Commons.'  neffatived,  without  a  division. — Ibid, 

The  motion  was  opposed  by  Lord  vol.  clxxx.  p.  457. 
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Poor  Laws.  While  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  following 
Cabinet  ministers  had  seats,  viz. : — The  Premier  himself 
as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  the  President  of  the  Council, 
the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, and  the  Postmaster-General.  This  distribution  of 
offices  was  in  strict  accordance  with  the  principles  advo- 
cated by  Mr.  Disraeli  in  1864,  when  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. Unexpected  vicissitudes  led,  in  the  following  year, 
to  some  change  in  this  arrangement,  by  which  the  chiefs 
of  the  Boards  of  Trade  and  of  the  Poor  Laws  were  chosen 
from  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  their  departments  were 
respectively  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
subordinate  ministers.  But  no  public  inconvenience  was 
occasioned  by  this  proceeding.* 

Admitting,  however,  the  obvious  inconveniences  at-  Advan- 
tending  the  representation  of  a  prominent  public  depart-  mmUtw  of 
ment  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  an  officer  of  inferior  » seat  in 
grade,  who  has  no  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  whilst  his  political 
chief  is  in  the  House  of  Lords,  it  has  been  well  said  that 
there  is  another  side  to  the  question,  and  that  there  is 
considerable  practical  advantage,  in  an  administrative 
point  of  view,  when  you  have  a  man  at  the  head  of  an 
important  department  who  has  his  evenings  disengaged, 
and  who  is  not  overburdened  by  the  enormous  labour  of 
regular  attendance  in  the  House  of  Commons.*  This 
should  be  allowed  to  counterbalance,  in  some  degree, 
the  disadvantages  resulting  from  an  undue  proportion  of 
principal  ministers  in  the  upper  chamber,  when,  as  will 
sometimes  happen,  such  an  adjustment  of  ministerial  of- 
fices becomes  a  political  necessity. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,'  that  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  representation  of  every  prominent  branch  of  the 
pubUc  service  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  under 


*  Hans.    Deb.   vol.    dxxxvii.    p.    Commona  Papers.  1865,  vol.  vi.  Evid. 
877.  760. 

*  Report,    Com.    on    Education,        '  Ante,  p.  251. 
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Represen-   Secretaries  of  state  are  permitted  to  act  as  auxiliaries  to 
J^de^^^    the  chiefs  of  their  respective  departments,  in  the  discharge 
orauto^^  of  this  important  duty.    OflScers  of  this  description  are  not 
made  ineligible  for  a  seat  in  the  House  by  the  25th  section 
of  the  statute  of  Anne  (6  Anne,  c.  7),  inasmuch  as  their  of- 
fices are  not  *  new,'  and  therefore  do  not  disquahfy ;'  they  / 
are  not  appointed  directly  by  the  crown,  and  therefore  do          ' 
not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  26th  section  of  that  Act, 
requiring  the  vacation  of  the  seat  upon  the  first  appoint- 
ment to  a  non-disqualifying  office.     Moreover,  the  Act  15 
George  II.  c.  22,  sec.  3,  which  was  framed  for  the  purpose 
of  excluding  therefrom  all  'deputies  or  clerks'  in  the 
principal  departments  of  state,  contains  a  proviso  that 
this  Act  shaU  not  be  construed  so  as  to  prevent  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer,  and    of  the  Admiralty,  or  the   Under-Secre- 
taries to  the  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  from  sitting 
and  voting  in  the  House  of  Commons.     Owing  to  the 
form  of  appointment,  any  one  of  these  offices  may  be 
conferred  upon  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
without  vacating  his  seat.     For  an  Under-Secretary  is 
not  appointed  by  the  crown,  but  both  in  form  and  in 
substance,  by  a  Secretary  of  State,  a  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  or  other  minister  in  a  corresponding  position. 
He,  therefore,  in  a  technical  sense,  does  not  hold  office 
under  or  from  the  crown,  and  does  not  come  within  the 
operation  of  that  clause  in  the  statute  of  Anne,  which 
vacates  the  seats  of  all  persons  who  shall  accept  of  office 
of  profit  from  the  crown — ^that  is  to  say,  an  office  con- 
ferred by  a  minister  in  the  distribution  of  crown  patron- 
age.*"    Otherwise  there  is  no  real  distinction  between 
these  and  other  political  offices,  either  in  their  character, 
or  in  the  tenure  by  which  they  are  held.'     But  it  is  a 
matter  of  public  convenience,  and  of  considerable  advan- 
tage to  every  administration,  that  they  should  be  able  to 

«  See  2  Hatsell,  pp.  61  (Mr.  Cor-  vol.  clxxiv.  p.  1237. 
bet's  case),  61  n.     Mr.  E.  Walpole's        *  Earl  Grey,   ibid.   vol.   clxxxix. 

case.  p.  742. 

*■  Attorney-General,    HanB.    Deb. 
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ensure  the  presence  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  confi- 
dential officers  empowered  to  represent  therein  leading 
departments  of  state,  and  who  in  the  absence  of  ministers 
specially  charged  with  and  responsible  for  the  same,  may 
be  entrusted  ynth  the  conduct  of  public  business  in  rela- 
tion thereto. 

In  1867,  Parliament  consented  to  abolish  the  office  of 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  to  substitute 
a  parliamentary  secretary  in  lieu  thereof,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  getting  rid  of  an  office  which  necessitated  the 
re-election  of  any  member  upon  whom  it  might  be  con- 
ferred, and  replacing  it  by  an  office  which,  by  analogy 
with  corresponding  situations  of  a  similar  grade,  should 
not  entail  any  such  obfigation.^ 

But  inasmuch  as  the  law  allows  but  four  out  of  the  a  limited 
five  principal  Secretaries  of  State  to  sit  in  the  House  of  on^^ay 
Commons  at  any  one  time,  so  it  has  been  decided  that  ^  ^^  ^? 
a  similar  number  only  of  Under-Secretaries  may  sit  therein  commona 
together.^  *^"^^- 

During  the  interval  between  April  28,  1863,  and  April  18, 
1864,  it  happened,  through  inadyertence,  that  five  Under-Sec- 
retaries continued  to  sit  and  vote  as  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  On  the  last-named  day,  the  attention  of  the  House  was 
directed  to  this  circumstance  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  it  was  resolved, 
that  the  provisions  of  the  statute  applicable  thereto  had  been  vio- 
lated. Whereupon  a  committee  was  appointed  to  enquire,  *  whether 
the  Under-Secretary  who  had  been  last  appointed  to  that  office  had 
thereby  vacated  his  seat.'  The  committee  reported  their  opinion 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  prohibitory  enactment  was  couched  in  gene- 
ral terms,  and  did  not  specify  any  particular  officer  as  being  dis- 
qualified to  sit  in  Parliament ;  and  as  it  did  not  positively  declare 
the  seat,  under  such  circumstances,  to  be  void,  but  merely  forbad 
an  additional  Under-Secretary  to  '  sit  and  vote,'  the  seat  of  the 
last  appointed  Under- Secretaiy  was  not  vacated.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  pass  an  Act  of  Indemnity,  to  absolve  the 
parties  concerned  £rom  the  penal  consequences  of  this  oversight. 


J  Ibid,  vol.  dxxxvii.  p.  475 ;  Stat.  Board  is  permitted  to  sit  in  the  House 

80  &  31  Vict.  c.  72.    And  by  the  Act  of  Commons. 

10  &  11  Vict,  c  109.  sec.  9,  one  of  *  See  2  Hatsell,  64  n. ;  Acts  18  &  19 

the  two  Secretaries  ox  the  Poor  Law  Vict.  c.  10,  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  106,  sec.  4. 

VOL.  II.  S 
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Why  per- 
manent 
civil  offi- 
cers are 
excluded 
from  the 
House. 


And  the  Govenmieiit  remedied  their  mistake  by  conferring  the  fifth 
nnder-secretarjship  upon  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords.^ 

From  the  proceedings  taken  in  the  foregoing  case,  we 
learn  that — awhile  every  facility  is  aflforded  to  the  efficient 
working  of  parliamentary  government  by  the  permission 
which  is  given  to  the  pohtical  chiefs  and  their  immediate 
subordinates,  in  every  public  department,  holding  office 
upon  a  similar  tenure,  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons — 
the  House  is  extremely  jealous  of  the  introduction  of  any 
other  civil  servants  of  the  crown  within  its  precincts. 
The  same  statute  that  sanctions  the  presence  in  the  House 
of  certain  under-secretaries,  expressly  declares  all  other 
*  deputies  or  clerks,'  in  the  offices  therein  named,  to  be 
incapable  of  being  elected,  or  of  sitting  and  voting  in  that 
assembly."  And  even  when  there  is  no  direct  statutable 
disquaUfication,  constitutional  practice  requires  that  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  accepts  a  per- 
manent and  non-political  office  under  government,  shall 
vacate  his  seat  in  Parliament." 

There  are  sound  constitutional  reasons  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  non-political  servants  of  the  crown  (excepting 
of  course  officers  in  the  army  or  navy,  who  are  exempted 
from  disquaUfication  by  the  28th  section  of  the  Statute 
of  Anne**)  from  the  House  of  Commons.  Strictly  subordi- 
nate, and  accountable  for  their  conduct,  to  the  minister 
of  state  who  is  charged  with  the  oversight  of  the  depart- 
ment to  which  they  belong — and  who  is  exclusively  re- 


*  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cbudv.  pp.  1218, 
1756 ;  Act  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  21.  Until 
of  late  years,  it  has  been  yery  unusual 
for  a  peer  to  hold  the  subordinate 
oi&ce  of  Under-Secretary  of  State. 
(See  Oorresp.  Will.  IV.  with  Earl 
Grey,  vol.  ii.  pp.  340,  344.)  But  it 
has  occurred  several  limes  in  recent 
administrations,  and  is  likely  to  be- 
come a  common  practice,  as  a  larger 
number  of  cabinet  ministers  are  ab- 
sorbed by  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  affords,  moreover,  an  admirable 
training  for  higher  official  work. 


»  15  Geo.  II.  c.  22. 

"  Case  of  Mr.  Phinn,  Hans.  Deb. 
vol.  cxzxviii.  p.  1187.  And  see  vantey 
p.  240 ;  and  vol.  i.  p.  377. 

®  An  exception  which  CGnstruc- 
tively  includes  several  descriptions  of 
military  appointments.  (See  May, 
Pari.  Pract.  ed.  1863,  p.  691.)  Mere 
promotion  does  not  disqualify ;  but  a 
commission  given  to  a  civilian  avoids 
the  seat,  except  in  certain  cases  ex- 
pressly exempted  bylaw.  See  Rogers, 
Mections,  pp.  205-207. 
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sponsible  to  Parliament  for  the  administration  of  the  same"* 
— ^the  presence,  in  either  House,  of  a  permanent  officer 
of  any  branch  of  the  pubHc  service— who  might  possibly 
differ  in  pohtics  with  his  responsible  chief — would  be 
found  highly  inconvenient,  and  might  lead  to  unseemly 
and  injurious  collisions.** 

Besides  the  injury  to  free  deliberation  in  Parliament 
from  the  presence  therein  of  persons  who  would  be  ex- 
posed to  peculiar  hindrances  in  the  discharge  of  their 
legislative  duties,  their  ineligibility  serves  to  increase  their 
efficiency  as  departmental  officers.  A  reputation  for  im- 
partiality, honesty  of  purpose,  high  sense  of  duty,  and 
fidelity  to  their  political  chief  for  the  time  being,  is,  we 
are  assured,  eminently  characteristic  of  the  whole  body 
of  public  servants  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  their  possession 
of  these  qualities  that  begets  a  just  confidence  on  the  part 
of  a  minister  of  state  in  the  subordinate  officers  upon 
whom  he  must  greatly  depend.'  And  nothing  could  be 
more  adverse  to  the  continuance  of  such  esteem  than  to 
permit  an  officer  to  occupy  a  position  where  a  conscien- 
tious expression  of  his  opinions  might  bring  him  into 
collision  with  the  government  of  the  day,  or  with  political 
opponents,  or  partisans  on  either  side.' 

We  must  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  terms  of  the  Law  of 
existing  law  affecting  the  eligibility  of  persons  holding  foi^Ho^ 
office  under  the  crown  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons,     ^f  Com- 

We  have  already  reviewed  the  circumstances  under 
which  Parliament,  after  many  unsuccessful  efforts,  suc- 
ceeded, in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  in  limiting  the 
number  of  office-holders  who  should  be  capable  of  sitting 
in  the  House  of  Commons;  and  finally,  by  subsequent 
legislation,  in  ridding  the  House  of  all  placemen  who  are 
not  required,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  assist  in 


mozis. 


p  See  ante^  p.  174.  '  See  ante,  p.  175. 

t  Mr.  Qladstone^  Hans.  Deb.  vol.        *  See    Mirror  of  Pari.  18d0,  pp. 

dxxzii.  p.  1802.     And  see  post,  p.  3989,  3942 ;  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cli.  pp. 

613.  788,1583. 
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carrying  on  the  Queen's  Government,  or  whose  presence 
cannot  be  justified  upon  grounds  of  public  policy.* 

The  Statute  of  Anne,"  it  will  be  remembered,  established 
two  important  principles,  which  have  remained  substan- 
tially unchanged  to  this  day.   Firstly,  that  the  acceptance 
by  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  an  office  of 
profit  from  the  crown,  shall   thereby  vacate  his  seat. 
MiniBters    Sccoudly,  that  such  person  may,  nevertheless,  be  re- 
a^epting    elected,  provided  his  office  be  one  that  is  not  declared 
be  re-        cxprcssly  (by  this  or  any  other  statute)  to  be  incompatible 
oiected.      ^^j^  ^  ^^^  -^^  ^^^  Housc  of  Commous. 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  principles,  it  should  be 
observed  that  this  statute  is  invariably  construed  very 
strictly. 

Thus,  the  acceptance  of  an  office  from  the  crown,  ac^ 
companied  by  a  formal  renunciation  of  any  salary,  fee,  or 
emolument  in  connection  therewith,  does  not  disquahfy."" 

The  disquaUfication,  however,  attaches  immediately 
upon  accepting  'an  office  of  profit'  imder  the  statute.'' 
So  that  the  subsequent  resignation  of  such  an  office  (be- 
fore the  meeting  of  Parliament),  and  the  refusal  to  accept 
of  any  salary  until  the  question  of  disqualification  arising 
out  of  the  same  shall  have  been  determined,  will  not  save 
the  seat.* 

But  where  the  remuneration  is  by  fees  and  not  by 
salary,  and  the  disqualifying  office  was  relinquished  before 
the  performance  of  any  duties,  or  the  receipt  of  any  fees 
— though  held  for  a  period  of  three  months — it  was  not 
considered  to  vacate  the  seat'' 

Moreover,  it  has  not  been  the  practice  to  consider  the 
casual  emplojnnent  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
upon  royal  commissions,  or  on  special  services,  &c. — 
which  are  not  regular  '  offices,'  and  to  which  no  stated 

*  See  ante,  p.  91.  qualifying  aooeptance,  see  post,  i^,  278. 
«  6  Anne,  c.  7,  sees.  25,  26.  »  Case  of  Mr.    D.    Vv.    Harvey, 

r-  '  Mr.  Bathurst's  case,  May,  Pari.    Mirror  of  Pari.  1830,  pp.  81,  275. 
Prac.  ecL  1868.  p.  593.  y  Case  of  Mr.  Ryme,  aid.  1833, 

*  As  to  what  constitutes  a  dis-    pp.  8779-^785. 
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salary  is  attached — as  coming  within  the  disqualifying 
operation  of  the  statute ;  even  when  remuneration  is  re- 
ceived for  such  services. 

The  second  principle  which  was  initiated  by  the  Statute 
of  Anne,  and  ratified  and  extended  by  subsequent  legis- 
lation, provides  for  the  positive  exclusion  from  the  House 
of  Commons  of  all  placemen  not  required  therein.  By 
the  25th  section  of  the  Statute  of  Anne  this  exclusion  Exduaion 
was  directly  applied  to  the  incumbents  of  all  *  new  offices'  nlcws^ 
to  be  created  after  October  25, 1705,  as  well  as  to  cer-  offldaiB. 
tain  other  offices  therein  enumerated.  There  remained, 
however,  a  numerous  class  of  officials,  holding  '  old  offices* 
under  the  crown,  who  were  still  eligible  to  be  elected  to 
Parliament.  But  their  exclusion  was  gradually  effected 
by  various  statutes  subsequently  passed.*  So  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  no  government  office-holders  are  now  com- 
petent  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  but  such  as  have 
a  representative  character  in  connection  with  a  particular 
branch  of  the  public  service.  J  It  is  true  that  there  are 
certain  dignified  and  non-political  offices  to  which  the 
principle  of  exclusion  has  not  yet  been  applied,  and  which 
it  is  contended  ought  not,  on  pubUc  grounds,  to  disqualify 
for  a  seat  in  that  assembly.  \But  these  privileged  excep- 
tions are  the  mere  relics  of  a  byegone  age,  are  very  few 
in  number,  and  are  being  gradually  abolished.  In  proof 
of  these  statements  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  take  a  brief 
survey  of  the  actual  results  of  parliamentary  action  upon 
this  subject,  since  the  Statute  of  Anne. 

The    'twelve'  judges    of   England,  though    holding  judgee. 
offices  which   were  in   existence  long  anterior  to  the 
Statute  of  Anne,  and  not  expressly  disqualified  by  any 
act  of    Parliament,   are   excluded   from   the  House  of 
Commons  by  ancient  usage,  on  account  of  their  receiving 


>Mirr.  of  ParL  1840,  pp.  4541-4550.  i.  p.  880  note  (7);   and  Commons 

And  see  Campbell's  CfaanceUorByYoLy.  Papers,  1859,  sess.  2,  yol.  xv.  p.  570. 
p.  183  n. ;  Mr.  Cobden's  case,  Hans.        *  For  these  statutes  and  the  deci« 

Deb.    vol.  dviii.  p.  690 ;  and  Mr.  nons  upon  them,  see  Rogers,  Law  of 

Glad8tone*B  case,  in  1858,  ante,  vol.  Elections,  ed.  1859,  pp.  192-207. 
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writs  of  summons  to  attend  the  House  of  Lords.*  Since 
Queen  Anne's  reign,  other  judicial  functionaries  have 
been  rendered  ineligible  by  statutes  passed  from  time  to 
time.*  For  example,  the  Scotch  judges,  by  the  Act  7 
Geo.  n.  c.  16  ;  the  Irish  judges,  by  1  &  2  Geo.  IV.  c. 
44 ;  and  the  judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court  in  Ireland, 
by  the  Act  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  114,  sec.  9.*  The  judge  of 
the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  was  disqualified  in  1840 
by  the  Act  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  66.*  But  as  the  then  judge  of 
this  court  (Dr.  Lushington)  was  a  member  of  the  House 
at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act,  the  words  *  after 
the  present  Parhament'  were  inserted  in  the  clause  of 
disqualification,  on  the  ground  that  inasmuch  as  he  had 
been  'chosen  by  his  constituents  while  holding  his  ju- 
dicial office,'  it  would  be  '  quite  beyond  the  jurisdiction  * 
of  Parliament  to  require  him  to  vacate  his  seat.' 

Upon  the  establishment  of  County  Courts  in  England, 
the  judges  thereof  were  excluded  firom  the  House  of 
Commons  by  the  Acts  9  &  10  Vict.  c.  95  and  25  &  26 
Vict.  c.  99. 
Becardew.  /  The  recorders  of  the  several  boroughs  in  England  and 
Wales  are  not  disqualified  from  sitting  in  the  House  of 
Commons;  but  they  are  prohibited  from  representing 
the  boroughs  for  which  they  act  as  recorders  ;^  and  upon 
their  appointment  to  a  recordership  in  the  gift  of  the 
crown,  they  must  invariably  present  themselves  for  re- 
election, if  they  desire  to  remain  in  Parliament.^ 

^  Mirror  of  ParL  1830,  p.  4688.  learned  judge  remained  in  the  House 

And  see  ofiie,  p.  77.  of  Commons,  of  which  he  had  been 

«  Rogers,  Law  of  Elec.  ed.  1850,  pp.  a  distinguished  ornament,  for  thirty- 

186-187.    See  an  artide  in  the  Law  four  years,  until  the  dissolution  of 

Magazine  for  August,  1868.    Can  a  Parliament  in  1841.    He  continued 

person  holding  a  judicial  office  sit  in  to  preside  over  the  Admiralty  Court 

the  House  of  Commons  P  until  1867  ! 

*  Up  to  the  passinff  of  this  Act,  »  Act  6  &  6  WiU.  IV.  c.  76,  sec. 
in  1867,  the  judge  of  tnis  court  was  103.  In  like  manner,  a  revising  bar- 
eligible  to  be  elected.  Commons  rister  may  not  sit  in  the  House  of 
Papers,  1864,  vol.  xxix.  p.  232.  Commons  for  any  county  or  borough 

*  See  Mirror  of  Pari  1880,  p.  for  which  he  is  appointed  to  act,  by 
161.  But  see  Hans.  Deb.  voL  czxvii.  6  &  7  Vict  c.  18,  sec.  28 

p.  1008.  "  Com.  Joum.  1861,  p.  166. 

'  Mirror  of  Pari.  1830,  p.  4687.  The 
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The  recorders  of  London  and  Dublin,  however,  are  Judicial 
eligible  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  any  con-  l^^^ 
stituency.     For  the  London  recorder  is  not  a  crown  eligible. 
appointment,  but  is  elected  by  the  Court  of  Aldermen, 
and  the  Dublin  recorder  is  also  (it  is  presumed)  chosen 
in  a  similar  manner.* 

The  judges  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  and  the  Master 
of  the  EoUs  are  hkewise  still  at  liberty  to  hold  seats  in 
the  House  of  Commons.^ 

The  last  occasion  upon  which  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  sat  in  the 
Honse  of  Commons  was  in  1851,  when  Sir  John  Bomillj  was 
re-elected  after  his  appointment  to  that  office.  At  the  general  elec- 
tion in  1852  Sir  J.  Bomilly  was  a  defeated  candidate,  and  he  did  not 
again  enter  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1853  a  bill  was  brought 
into  that  House,  the  chief  object  of  which  was  to  render  the  Master 
of  the  Bolls  incapable  of  sitting  therein.  But,  on  the  motion  for  its 
third  reading,  an  amendment  was  moved  by  Mr.  Henry  Drummond, 
to  give  it  the  six  mon^-^^'  hftj*^  c^d  being  supported  in  an  able  and 
eloquent  speecn  by  Mr.  Macaulaj,  the  amendment  was  carried  on  a 
division.^  So  that  this  eminent  legal  functionary  continues  to  be 
eligible  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  ^ 

There  is  but  one  other  person  holding  an  office  of  Church 
profit  under  or  from  the  crown  (not  being  a  recognised  commis- 
minister  of  the  crown),  who  may  now  sit  in  the  House  of  "ionem. 
Commons,  namely,  the  First  Church  Estates   Cominis- 
sioner."    This  functionary  is  a  lay  member  of  the  Church 
of  England,  appointed  by  the  crown  during  pleasure,  in 
whom  is  vested  all  estates  held  in  trust  for  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners  of  England,  he  being  ex-ojicio  one 
of  the  said  commissioners.     The  Act  13  &  14  Vict.  c. 
94  authorises  the  appointment  by  the  crown   of  First 
and  Second  Church  Estates  Commissioners,  and  assigns  a 


*  Pol.  Cyclop,  vol.  iv.  p.  614  ;  Mir-  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  to  the 

ror  of  Pari  1881-2,  pp.  3831,  3406 ;  administration  in  Parliament.    Sta- 

Ibid,  1830,  pp.  3038,  4601.  p1eton,CanniDg  and  his  Times,  p.  611. 

J  Mirror  of  Pari.  1830,  p.  4688;  *  Hans,  Deb.  voL  cxxvii.  p.  008. 

Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clix.  p.  1766.    See  a  ^  See  ilnd.  vol.  clxxzviii.  p.  1476. 

letter  of  Mr.  Canning  to  Lord  Liver^  "  See  Ketum  relating  to  Offices  of 

pool  in  1826,  pointing  out  the  im-  Profit,  Commons  Papers,  1867,  No. 

portant  services  heretofore  rendered  138. 
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salary  of  1,200/.  per  annum  to  the  former,  but  no  salary 
to  the  latter.  It  also  empowers  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  to  appoint  an  additional  commissioner,  who 
shall  receive  a  salary  of  1000/.  per  annum.  But  ever 
since  the  passing  of  the  Act,  the  office  of  *  first  commis- 
sioner '  has  been  held  by  a  peer  (the  Earl  of  Chichester). 
The  second  and  third  commissioners  have  been  usually 
selected  from  amongst  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  the  acceptance  of  these  offices  entails  no 
disabihty."  The  second  commissioner  is,  in  fact,  com- 
petent to  sit,  because,  though  appointed  by  the  crown, 
he  receives  no  salary.  The  third  commissioner  because, 
though  a  salaried  officer,  he  is  appointed  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  In  the  event  of  the  office  of  First 
commissioner  being  hereafter  conferred  upon  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  would  be  required,  under 
the  26th  section  of  the  Statute  of  6  Anne,  c.  7,  to  vacate 
his  seat  upon  receiving  the  appointment,  although  by  the 
third  section  of  the  Act  13  &  14  Vict,  aforesaid,  he  is 
declared  capable  of  being  elected,  and  of  sitting  and 
voting  in  the  House.*  The  office  of  Church  Estates 
Commissioner  is  not  necessarily  accounted  to  be  political, 
although  it  enables  the  incumbent  to  represent  in  Parlia- 
ment an  important  public  trust;  thereby  affiDrding  the 
first  example  of  the  introduction  of  a  new  element  into 
the  House  of  Commons,  namely,  the  direct  representation 
therein  of  minor  administrative  boards,  and  royal  com- 
missions.** 

The    tendency  of    opinion  in  ParUament   since  the 
Eeform  Act  of  1832,  has  been  to  adhere  with  augmented 


^   The    Second    Church    Estates  E.  Howes,  all  of  whom  sat  in  the 

Commissioner  has  been  a  member  of  House  of  Commons.     Vide  Annu^ 

the  House  of  Commons  since  1850,  Reports  of  the  Commissioners,  and 

and  invariably  either  a  member  or  a  Dod.  Pari.  Comp.  1866-1868. 

supporter  of  the  existing  administra-  **  In  illustration  of  this  distinction, 

tion.    See  tmtey    p.  248.    The  third  see  the  Act  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  42,  sec. 

commissionership  has  been  held  in  20. 

suocession  by  Mr.  W.   Deedes,  the  '  See  ante,  p.  248. 
Eight  Hon.  Spencer  Walpole,  and  Mr. 


— ,».j 
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severity,  to  the  principle  of  exclusion  embodied  in  the  ^*^?"*^ 
Statute  of  Anne,  by  reducing  the  number  of  office-holders  ciais  but 
under  the  crown,  who  shall  be  capable  of  sitting  in  the  J^^^^j. 
House  of  Commons,  and  by  extruding  all  such  as  are  not  a  public 
directly  serviceable  in  a  representative  capacity.     We 
accordingly  find  that  the  number  of  offices  of  profit  from 
the  crown  which  might  have  been  held  at  any  one  time 
by  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  steadily 
decreasing,  through  .the  abolition  of  various  unnecessary 
offices,  and   the   consolidation   of  others  with   kindred 
departments.** 

Moreover,  within  the  past  ten  years,  the  principle  of 
exclusion  has  been  still  further  extended,  by  its  applica- 
tion to  certain  offices,  newly  created  under  tenure  of 
*  good  behaviour,'  and  by  bringing  it  to  bear  upon  the  officials 
House  of  Lords.     Thus,  in  the  Government  of  India  Act  f^^ 
of  1858,  it  was  provided  that  the  members  of  the  council  behaviour* 
to  advise  and  assist  the  Governor-General,  though  ap-  fr^m^both 
pointed  for  life,  during  *  good  behaviour,'  should  not  be  Houses, 
capable  of  sitting  or  voting  in  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment/   And  in  1866,  in  the  Act  empowering  the  crown 
to  appoint  a  Comptroller  and  Auditor-General,  and  an 
Assistant-Comptroller  and  Auditor,  notwithstanding  that 
these  officers  were  Hkewise  to  serve  during  *  good  beha- 
viour,' a  tenure  which  renders  them  practically  indepen- 
dent of  ministerial  control,  they  were  declared  to  be  ineli- 
gible for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  was 
further  enacted  that  no  Peer  of  Parliament  should  be  ca- 
pable of  holding  either  of  the  said  offices.*    In  like  man- 
ner it  is  provided  in  the  Parliamentary  Elections  Act 
of  1868,  concerning  the  puisne  judges  to  be  charged 
with  the   trial   of  Election  Petitions,   that  while   their 


4  See  antej  p.  92.  quer  (Lord  Monteagle),  whose  office 

'21   &  22  Vict.  c.  106,  sec  12.  was  identical  with  that  of  the  new 

And  see  Hans.  Deb.  yol.  cli.  pp.  784-  ComptroUer    and    Auditor-General, 

790,  1582;    Ibid,  yol.  clzuLvii.  p.  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Peer/i. 

1048.  But  see  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clzxzii.  p. 

•  29  &  30  Vict.  c.  39,  sec.  3.    The  1862. 

previoua  Comptroller  of  the  Exche- 
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counsel  to 
depart- 
ments of 
state. 


tenure  is  similar  to  that  of  other  judges,  which  excludes 
them  from  the  House  of  Commons,  no  judge  being  "  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Lords  "  shall  be  appointed  an 
election  judge.* 

In  1867  a  case  of  considerable  interest  occurred,  affecting  the 
position  of  persons  holding  the  office  of  standing  counsel  to  any  of 
the  departments  of  state.  These  fdnctionaries  are  not  in  the  same 
category  with  ordinary  public  officers,  it  being  merely  their  duty  to 
advise  upon  legal  questions.  The  appointment  is  necessarily  con- 
ferred upon  a  barrister  of  high  professional  standing,  and  gentlemen 
of  this  class  often  aspire  to  a  seat  in  Parliament.  The  standing* 
counsel  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty  (who  is  in  receipt  of  a  salary  of 
500Z.  per  annum)  has  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  many  years, 
retaining  his  office  under  successive  administrations.  His  seat  was 
not  affected  thereby  under  the  Statute  of  Anne,  because,  technically 
speaking,  the  office  was  not  accounted  to  be  *  new,'  and  because  he 
was  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty  and  not  by  the  crown." 
So  also  it  had  been  customary  for  the  standing  counsel  to  the  Board 
of  Control  for  India  to  sit  in  the  House  without  question.^  In 
1858,  when  the  Board  of  Control  was  abolished,  and  a  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  appointed,  the  then  standing  counsel  for  the  Board 
(Mr.  Wigram)  was  a  member  of  the  House,  and  continued  to  sit 
therein  without  complaint.  But  in  1866,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Forsyth, 
who  then  filled  this  office,  and  who  had  been  returned  as  member 
for  the  borough  of  Cambridge,  it  was  decided  by  an  election  com- 
mittee that,  by  the  combined  operation  of  the  Statute  of  Anne  and  of 
that  of  1858,  transferring  the  dominion  of  India  to  the  crown,  the 
office  of  standing  counsel  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  became 
a  *  new  office  '  within  the  meaning  of  the  Statute  of  Anne,  and  its  in- 


»  81  &  82  Vict.  c.  125,  sec.  11. 
And  see  the  first  draft  of  the  Bill| 
No.  27, 1868. 

"  In  like  manner  there  is  an  officer, 
s^led  the  Judge  Advocate  of  the 
Fleet,  who  is  appointed  under  the 
Navd  Diacipline  Act  (29  &  30  Vict 
c.  109,  sec.  <51),  *  by  the  Admiralty.' 
This  office  is  not  accounted  political, 
and  was  lately  given  to  J.  W.  Hud- 
dleston,  Q.C.,  M.P.  for  Canterbury. 
Law  Times,  March  9,  1867,  p.  359. 

^  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxzv.  p.  1204. 
It  must  have  been  assumed  that  the 
counsel  for  these  departments  held 
offices  that  were  not  accounted 
*  new '  by  the  Statute  of  Anne.  For, 
in  regard  to  any  '  new '  office  under 


that  statute,  the  acceptance  thereof 
disqualifies  for  a  seat  m  the  House, 
and^  in  the  case  of  a  member,  forfeits 
his  seat,  whether  it  be  in  the  gift 
of  the  crown  itself!  or  is  part  of  the 
private  patronage  ot  a  minister  of  the 
crown.  (See  Harvey *s  case,  in  1839, 
Kogers'  Law  of  Elections,  ed.  1869, 
p.  196;  Mirror  of  Pari.  1839,  pp. 
81,  275,  432.)  Whilst  the  mere 
vacation  of  the  seat,  on  being  ap- 
pointed to  a  non-disqualifyinfir  offioe^ 
only  takes  place  when  a  memoer  ac- 
cepts an  appointment  directly  'from 
the  crown ; '  that  is  to  say,  from  a 
minister  distributing  the  crown  pa- 
tronage. Rogers'  Law  of  Elec.  p. 
194.    Hats.  Irec.  vol.  ii.  p.  61,  n. 
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cnmbent  thereby  precluded  &om  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Whereupon  the  seat  of  Mr.  Forsyth  was  declared  void,  and  a  new 
writ  was  issued  in  April,  1866.^  But  an  Act  of  Indemnity  was 
passed  (receiving  three  readings  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  one 
day),  to  relieve  Mr.  Forsyth  from  the  legal  penalties  he  had  unwit- 
tingly incurred,  by  continuing  to  sit  in  the  House  after  the  recon- 
struction of  his  office.'  In  the  following  session  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced into  the  HouBe  of  Commons  to  do  away  with  this  accidental 
and  anomalous  disqualification,  by  enacting  that  the  said  office  shall 
not  be  deemed  one  to  render  its  incumbent  ineligible  for  a  seat  in 
the  House.  Upon  the  motion  for  its  second  reading,  this  bill  met 
with  great  opposition,  as  being  an  attempt  to  '  prejudice  the  principle 
of  a  large  and  important  public  statute,  resting  on  public  policy,  by 
taking  a  particular  case  out  of  it,  without  any  sound  reasons  appli- 
cable to  that  more  than  to  other  cases.  *3r  It  was  accordingly  with- 
drawn, with  an  understanding  that  a  select  committee  should  be 
appointed,  to  consider  the  question  of  revising  the  disqualifications 
arising  out  of  the  Statute  of  Anne  '  on  broader  and  more  general 
grounds.'*     But  this  has  not  yet  been  done. 

While  there  is  a  decided  disposition  in  Parliament  to  Re-eiec- 
insist  with  increasing  emphasis  upon  the  incompatibility  Opting 
of  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  the  acceptance  ministerial 
of  a  non-political  office  under  the  crown,  there  has  been,  considered, 
on  the  other  hand,  ever  since  th^  introduction  of  the  first 
Keform  Act  of  1832,  a  growing  conviction  in  the  minds 
of  statesmen,  wholly  irrespective  of  party  considerations, 
that  the  clause  in  the  Statute  of  Anne,  obhging  members 
who  accept  ministerial  offices  under  government  to  go 
to  their  constituents  for  re-election,  required  some  modi- 
fication in  order  to  adapt   it  to  the  exigencies  of  our 
modem  political  system.*     Originally  introduced  as   a 
means  of  protecting  the  House  of  Commons  fi'om  the  undue 


*  The  House  was  informed  by  a  dxzxy.  p.  1384. 

member  of  this  committee,  that  '  an  *  Ibid,  pp.  1203, 1326-1335. 

accidental    circumstance  '  attending  *  See  the  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Cave's 

the  reconstruction  of  the  India  Office  remarks  on  the  bill  passed  in  1867 

under  a  Secretanr  of  State,  'alone  (and  noticed  anfe,  p.  257),  to  convert 

tended  to  make  Mr.  Forsjth^s  office  the  office  of  Vice-l'resident  of  the 

a  new  one  under  the  Act  of  Anne.*  Board  of  Trade  into  an  Under-Secre- 

Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clzxxv.  p.  1335.  taryship,  expressly  to  avoid  the  obli- 

*  Act  29  Vict,  c  20 ;  Hans.  Deb.  gation  of  re-election  upon  accei)ting 
vol.  clxxzii.  p.  1763.  office.    Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxxvii.  p. 

y  Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  Und,  vol,  476. 
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influence  of  the  crown,  it  has  ceased  to  be  of  any  value  in 
this  respect,  and  has  frequently  operated  most  injuriously 
to  the  public  interests  by  limiting  the  choice  of  persons 
to  form  part  of  a  ministry  to  those  who  were  secure  of 
re-election  upon  their  acceptance  of  office.  Whatever 
advantages  may  accrue  from  the  continued  enforcement  / 

of  this  provision,  as  amended  by  the  Eeform  Act  of  1867, 
must  be  sought  for,  as  will  be  presently  shown,  in  an  en- 
tirely opposite  direction, 
jj^^p.  It  should,  however,  be  remarked,  that  the  re-appoint- 

pointments  meut  of  a  minister  of  the  crown  to  an  office  which  he 
vacate.       had  resigned,  either  upon  a  change  of  ministry  or  other- 
wise— but  to  which  no  one  else  had  been  appointed  in 
the  interim — ^has  never  been  accounted  *  a  new  appoint- 
ment '  under  the  statute,  so  as  to  vacate  the  seat ;  inas- 
much as  ministerial  offices  are  not  avoided  by  a  mere 
resignation  thereof,  but  only  upon  the  appointment  of  a 
successor.** 
Proposed        When  the  Eeform  Bill  of  1832  was  under  discussion  in 
th^V^     the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  proposed  by  the  Marquess  of 
requiring    Northampton  to  insert  a  clause  therein  to  render  it  un- 
to  b^wT    necessary  for  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  vacate 
elected.      their  scats  upon  the  acceptance  of  political  offices.     Earl 
Grey  (the  prime  minister)  stated  that  he  was  favourably 
inchned  to  the  proposition,  as  it  appeared  to  him  that 
great  inconveniences  resulted  from  the  present  practice, 
which  more   than  counterbalanced  any  advantages  at- 
tached to  it.      But  it  was  judged  to  be  imprudent  to 
risk  giving  additional  strength  to  the  opponents  of  the 
Eeform  Bill  by  attempting  to  introduce  into  it  an  amend- 
ment so  liable  to  be  misunderstood.**    Accordingly,  Lord 
Northampton  brought  in  a  separate  bill  for  the  purpose. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  then  led  the  Opposition  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  declared  his  opinion  that  some  such 

*•  See  2  Hats.  Prec.  pp.  46  n.  394.  64  Geo.  IIL  c  16. 
And  the  case  of  the  Chief  Secretary        «  Mirror  of  Pari.  1831-2,  p.  2382  ; 

forlreland,  reappointed  by  a  diflferent  Grey,  Pari.  Gov.  ed.  1864^  p.  125  ; 

Lord-Lieutenant.  Ibid.  p.  66  n. ;  Stat  Hans.  Deb.  yol.  clzxxix.  p.  740. 
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measure  would  be  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  but  he  conceived  that  it  ought  to  ori- 
ginate with  the  Government.  The  other  peers  who  took 
part  in  the  debate,  though  generally  favourable  to  the 
bill,  required  more  time  to  consider  it:  it  was  therefore 
postponed  and  ultimately  dropped.* 

In  1834  a  similar  motion  was  proposed  by  a  private 
member  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  it  met  with  Httle 
favour.  An  amendment  was  moved  to  substitute  a  plan 
for  members  of  government  to  be  allowed  seats  in  the 
House  ex-officio^  but  without  the  privilege  of  voting,  un-  ^"^-^^^ 
less  returned  by  a  constituency.*  This  proposal  proved 
still  more  unacceptable  to  the  House,  and,  after  a  speech 
from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Lord  Althorp),  in 
which  he  said  that  the  undoubted  inconvenience  occa- 
sioned by  the  present  law  was  not  sufficient  to  justify  *  a 
valuable  privilege  of  the  people'  being  taken  away,  al- 
though hereafter  it  might  be  so  increased  as  to  render  it 
necessary  to  adopt  such  a  proposition,  the  motion  and 
amendment  were  both  withdrawn.' 

Several  years  elapsed  before  this  question  was  again 
mooted  in  Parliament.  But  upon  the  revival  of  the  agi- 
tation for  reform,  by  Lord  John  Eussell  in  1852,  this 
knotty  point  once  more  presented  itself  for  solution. 
Coupled  with  a  wider  extension  of  the  suflFrage,  it  was 
probable  that  the  facilities  then  afforded  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  queen's  ministers  into  the  House  of  Commons 
would  be  materially  diminished  by  any  new  measure  of 
reform.  This  consideration  gave  additional  weight  to 
the  ailments  in  favour  of  a  change  in  the  existing  law. 
Wherefore,  Lord  John  Eussell,  in  the  new  Reform  Bill 
submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons  just  before  the  break- 
up of  his  ministry  in  1852,  made  an  attempt  to  obtain  its 
modification.     Warned  by  the  fate  of  previous  efforts  in 

*  Mirror  of  Pari.  1831-2,  pp.2669,  former  chapter,  see  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  26. 
2808.  •'  Mirror  of  Pari.  1834,  ppi  1431- 

*  The  graye  objectiouB  to  such  an  1436. 
arrangement  have  been  noticed  in  a  , 
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Propoaai  this  direction,fne  contented  himself  with  proposing  that  a 
^  ^^* , ,  member  of  the  House  who,  at  the  time  of  his  election, 
not  be  va-  held  an  office  under  government,  should  not  be  required 
Sange  of*  ^  g^  ^^^  Tc-election  upon  a  mere  change  of  office.  \  This 
®®^'         was  intended  to  meet  the  argument  so  often  urged  against 

the  larger  proposition,  that  a  constituency  having  chosen  i 
a  free  and  independent  man  as  their  representative,  had  a 
right  to  an  opportunity  of  re-considering  their  choice  when 
he  undertook  the  trammels  and  responsibilities  of  public 
employ.  Adverting  to  this.  Lord  John  Eussell  said,  *  It 
appears  to  me,  that  the  electors  having  once  had  an  op- 
portunity of  deciding  when  their  representative  accepted 
an  office  under  the  crown,  he  should  not  again  be  called 
upon  to  appear  before  them  on  changing  his  office."  But 
the  bill  did  not  pass,  so  that  the  law  concerning  the  vaca- 
tion of  seats  remained  unaltered. 

In  1854,  Lord  John  Eussell,  as  the  mouthpiece  of  Lord 
Aberdeen's  Coalition  Ministry,  introduced  another  Eeform 
Bill,  which  contained  a  clause  to  do  away  with  the  neces- 
That  re-     sity  for  re-clcction,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  a  member 
»h?5dbe    ^^  ^®  House  of  CommoHS  accepting  office  as  a  minister 
dispensed    of  the  crown.     In  advocating  this  provision,  his  lordship 
^  '         commented  upon  the  inconvenience  and  embarrassment 
occasioned  by  the  existing  law ;  argued  that  the  parti- 
cular constituency  rarely  considered  the  question  involved 
in  the  acceptance  of  office  by  their  representative,  but 
often  opposed  his  return  upon  totally  different  grounds ; 
and  pointed  out  that  the  true  responsibility  of  a  member 
accepting  a  share  in  the  government  lay  to  the  House 

■  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxix.  ]^.  267.    A  brin^  in  a  biU  to  this  effect,  but  the 

bill  to  prevent  the  necessity  for  va-  motion  was   negatived  on  division 

eating  a  seat  in  the  Commons  upon  a  without  any  discussion.     (Ibid.  vol. 

mere  change  of  office,  was  brougnt  in  czlviii.  p.  1644.)    He  renewed  his  ap- 

by  a  Mr.  W rightson  in  1855.     {Ibid,  plication  in  1659  (at  the  beginning  of 

vol.  cxxxvii.  p.  632.)    It  appeared  to  a  new  parliament),  but  with  a  similar 

excite  but  little  interent,  and,  after  a  result.    (Ibid,  vol.  ciiv.  p.  704.)    It  is 

very  short  debate,  was  rejected  on  the  evident  that  the  House  was  not  pre- 

second  reading  by  a  smaU  majority,  pared  to  entertain  any  such  propo- 

(Ibid,  pp.  1279-1281.)    In  1858,  Mr,  sitiou   when    mooted   by  a  private 

Wrightson  again  moved  for  leave  to  member. 
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itself  and  not  to  his  own  constituents,  while  he  was  con- 
fessedly at  liberty  to  change  his  course  of  poUtics  with- 
out reference  to  his  constituents,  until  he  sought  a  renewal 
of  trust  at  their  hands.^    But  this  bill  did  not  pass. 

In  1859  a  Eefonn  Bill  was  submitted  to  the  House  of 
CSommons  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  as  the  organ  of  the  Earl  of 
Derby's  adimnistration,  which  contained  a  clause  (No.  68) 
to  dispense  with  the  necessity  for  re-election  in  the  case  ^»*^ » 
of  a  member  who  had  been  elected  when  holding  an  office  re-election 
of  profit  under  the  crown,  upon  his  again  accepting  any  ^^^  ^^^ 
office  of  profit  (not  being  a  disqualifying  one)  *  while  he  quired, 
continues  to  be  such  member.'*  This,  it  will  be  observed, 
was  a  peculiar  provision,  differing  from  any  previous  at- 
tempt to  amend  the  Statute  of  Anne.     It  was  not  com- 
mented upon,  or  discussed,  in  the  House,  during  the  de- 
bates on  the  bill,  which  was  thrown  out  upon  its  second 
reading. 

In    1860,   Lord   John   Eussell,   on   behalf  of  Lord 
Palmerston's  administration,  again  introduced  a  Eeform 
Bill.     His  speech  on  this  occasion  contained  no  direct 
reference  to  the  point  we  are  now  considering,  although 
it  dwelt  upon  the  service  rendered  to  the  constitution  by 
small  boroughs  in  facilitating  the  introduction  of  ministers 
of  the  crown  into  Parhament.^     But  by  the  30th  clause 
of  the  bill  it  was  proposed  to  enact — ^in  the  terms  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's  bill  of  the  preceding  year — that  it  should  not  j^  ^^ 
be  necessary  for  a  member  who  had  been  elected  whilst  «▼«"!*  of  a 
holding  an  office  under  the  crown,  to  go  for  re-election  holding  of 
upon  his  accepting  another  office,  'while  he  continues  ®®**' 
such  member;'  provided  only,  that  any  subsequent  ac- 
ceptance of  office  shall  be  '  upon  or  immediately  before 
his  resignation  of  the  office '  previously  held  by  him.^ 
After  much  debate,  this  bill  was  withdrawn  without  any 
discussion  having  ensued  upon  this  particular  clause.    The 


^  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxzz.  p.  608^  and    toI.  ii.  p.  678. 
see  p.  690.  ^  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clvi.  p.  2058. 

^  Commona  Papersy  1859;  Ist  sees.        ^  Ibid,  vol.  dvii.  App.  p.  vi. 
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Eeform  question  was  then  allowed  to  slumber  for  several 
years. 

At  length  in  1866,  after  the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  again  aroused 
to  the  state  of  the  representation,  and  a  Eeform  Bill  was 
laid  upon  the  table  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  the  organ  of 
Earl  Eussell's  ministry.  Strange  to  say,  this  bill  contained 
no  clause  concerning  the  vacation  of  seats  on  accepting 
office ;  an  omission  which,  considering  that  Lord  Eussell 
had  repeatedly  advocated  some  change  in  the  law  on  this 
subject,  can  only  be  attributed  to  an  unwillingness  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  re-open  the  question.^  But  this 
bill  also  shared  the  fate  of  its  predecessors. 

Up  then  to  the  year  1867,  the  principle  embodied  in 
the  Statute  of  Anne,  requiring  a  member  to  submit  his 
acceptance  of  an  office  under  the  crown,  upon  every  oc- 
casion and  under  all  circumstances,  to  the  approval  of 
his  constituents,  was  resolutely  and  persistently  main- 
tained by  the  legislature ; "  notwithstanding  that  some 
modification  thereof,  more  or  less  extensive,  had  been 
proposed  by  successive  administrations,  and  advocated  by 
political  writers  of  ability  and  repute  for  upwards  of 
thirty  years." 

DiflFerent        In  1867,  howcvcr,  it  once  more  devolved  upon  Mr. 

m^iMT^  Disraeli,  as  the  organ  of  Earl  Derby's  administration,  to 
submit  to  parliament  a  bill  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to 
the  representation  of  the  people,  which,  after  undergoing 
protracted  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
finally  agreed  to  by  both  Houses.  As  originally  intro- 
duced, the  37th  clause  of  this  bill  was  an  exact  transcript 

^  This  surmise  is  corroborated  by  FrerogatiYes^ajMunphleQ^Drintedby 

Mr.  Gladstone's  remarks  upon  tbis  GilbertandRiymgton^Lonaon,  1831; 

Question  in  ihe  following  session.  Edinbui^h  Reviewi  toL  lxi.jp.  40  j 
hid  voL  clxxxv.  p.  471.  vol.  xcvi.  p.  500 ;  vol.  cvi.  p.  282 ;  by 
"  May,  Const.  Hist.  voL  i.  p.  808.  Mr.  W.  R.  Greg  in  North  British  Re- 
"  For  example :  Earl  Grey  on  ParL  view  for  May,  1852,  No.  1.  On  the 
Gov.  new  ea.  1864,  pp.  125,  239 ;  other  side,  see  Toulmin  Smith,  ParL 
Heam,  Gov.  ofEnff.  p.  252;  Brief  Remembrancer,  1857-8,  p.  24;  Quar- 
Remarks  upon  the  WorKing  of  the  Re-  terly  Review,  voL  xciv.  p.  602 ;  War- 
form  Bill,  as  it  affects  One  of  the  Royal  ren,  Election  Law,  edit.  1857,  p.  189. 
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of  the  68th  clause  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  Eeform  Bill  of  1859.** 
But  objection  being  taken  in  committee  that  this  clause 
might  be  so  construed  that '  a  defeated  government  could 
again  take  office  without  re-election,'  whereas  it  was  the 
sense  of  the  House  that  *  it  should  be  clearly  limited  to 
changes  in  the  existing  government  after  the  members 
had  been  once  re-elected,'  the  Government  consented  to 
withdraw  the  clause  and  substitute  another  to  that  effect/ 
Upon  the  introduction  of  the  new  clause,  it  was  agreed 
to  without  a  division,  Mr.  Gladstone  expressing  his  ap- 
proval of  the  alteration  of  the  law  as  being  the  removal 
of  a  very  serious  inconvenience,  which  more  than  out- 
weighed the  small  constitutional  privilege  hitherto  en- 
forced against  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
whenever  he  might  accept  an  office  from  the  Crown.** 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  in  committee  on  the  bill,  an 
attempt  was  made,  by  Earl  Grey,  to  substitute  for  the 
clause  above-mentioned  another  which,  instead  of  merely 
permitting  members  to  exchange  one  office  for  another 
without  vacating  their  seats,  should  render  re-election 
unnecessary  whensoever  a  member  of  Parliament  should 
accept  of  any  office  now  tenable  by  law  with  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  His  lordship  argued  that  this 
*  useless  check '  should  be  removed,  because  of  the  in- 
creasing difficulty  of  ensuring  the  re-election  of  persons 
selected  by  the  crown  as  the  most  suitable  to  fill  the 
great  offices  of  state  ;  and  because  it  was  highly  desirable 
that  such  persons  should  not  be  dependent  for  their  seats 
on  the  caprice  of  particular  electoral  bodies.  A  further 
reason  for  the  proposed  change  was  predicated  upon  the 
introduction  into  this  bill  of  the  novel  principle  of  the 
representation  of  minorities,  by  the  clause  enacting  that 
at  a  contested  election  for  any  county  or  borough  repre- 
sented by  three  members,  no  person  shall  vote  for  more 
than  two  candidates.   It  was  urged  that  a  member  elected 

*  BepTesentation    of  the    People        ^  Hans.  Deb.  toI.  clxxxviii.  p.  803. 
BiU,  1867,  Bill  79.  '  Ihid.  pp.  301,  614-616, 

VOL.  II.  T 
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by  the  minority  in  one  of  these  constituencies,  would  al- 
most inevitably  lose  his  seat  if  required  to  present  himself 
for  re-election,  on  account  of  his  acceptance  of  ojQBce  from 
the  crown/ 

Earl  Grey's  amendment  was  opposed  by  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  on  the  ground  that,  however  convenient  such  an 
arrangement  might  be  to  a  government,  it  would  be  an 
invasion  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  electors  to 
declare  that  a  person  whom  they  had  chosen  whilst  in 
an  independent  position,  and  free  to  devote  the  whole  of 
his  time  and  attention  to  his  duties  on  their  behalf,  but 
who  had  afterwards  accepted  an  office  which  must  require 
a  great  portion  of  his  time,  and  also  to  a  certain  extent 
must  cripple  his  independent  judgment,  should  not  have 
to  go  before  his  constituents,  in  order  to  know  whether, 
in  these  altered  circumstances,  they  were  willing  to  con- 
tinue him  as  their  representative.  It  was  further  con- 
tended that  it  was  not  only  essential  that  the  government 
as  a  body  should  possess  the  confidence  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  also  that  every  member  of  the  adminis- 
tration should  enjoy,  in  his  own  person,  and  as  a  com- 
ponent part  of  the  executive,  the  full  and  perfect  con- 
fidence of  the  constituency  which  had  returned  him  to 
Parliament.  These  arguments  prevailed  with  the  House, 
and  Earl  Grey's  amendment  was  negatived,  without  a 
division.' 
xntimate  The  clause  as  finally  agreed  to  by  Parliament  is  as 
^Uw^  follows : — *  Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  amend  the  law 
relating  to  offices  of  profit,  the  acceptance  of  which  from 
the  crown  vacates  the  seats  of  members  accepting  the 
same,  but  does  not  render  them  incapable  of  being  re- 
elected :  Be  it  enacted,  that  where  a  person  has  been 
returned  as  a  member  to  serve  in  Parliament  since  the 
acceptance  by  him  from  the  crown  of  any  office  described 
in  Schedule  H  to  this  Act  annexed,  the  subsequent  ac- 

'  IM.  vol  clxmx.  p.  740.  •  Ibid.  pp.  744-747. 
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ceptance  by  him  from  the  crown  of  any  other  office  or  dispensing 
offices  described  in  such  schedule,  in  lieu  of  and  in  im-  ^^J  ^ 
mediate  succession  the  one  to  the  other,  shall  not  vacate  election, 

JUS  seat.  change  of 

This  new  enactment  would  seem  to  be  a  reascMiable  ®®^ 
settlement  of  this  long-contested  point.  It  preserves  to 
every  constituency,  that  has  returned  a  member  to  Par- 
liament untrammelled  by  the  fetters  of  office,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  re-considering  their  choice,  upon  their  represen- 
tative agreeing  to  assume  such  a  responsibility ;  and  it  is, 
to  this  extent,  a  check  upon  members  whp  might  be  dis- 
posed to  ignore  the  conditions  upon  which  they  had  been 
elected  to  serve  in  Parliament  by  a  particular  constituency. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  enables  a  member,  whose  accept- 
ance of  office  *  from  the  crown '  has  been  ratified  by  the 
suffirages  of  the  electors,  to  change  from  one  such  office  to 
another  without  the  personal  trouble  and  inconvenience 
to  public  business,  which  would  result  from  his  having 
again  to  offer  himself  for  re-election  :  provided  only  that 
the  change  be  immediate,  and  that  the  office  subsequently 
accepted,  as  well  as  that  which  has  been  relinquished,  be 
an  office  actually  designated  in  the  schedule.** 

The  offices  of  profit  referred  to  in  the  Act  are  thus 
enumerated  in  Schedule  H : — 

Lord  High  Treasurer. 

Commissioner  for  executing  the  Offices  of  Treasurer 
of  the  Exchequer  of  Great  Britain  and  Lord  High 
Treasurer  of  Ireland. 

President  of  the  Privy  Council. 

Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  for  Edu- 
cation. 

Comptroller  of  Her  Majesty's  Household. 

Treasurer  of  Her  Majesty's  Household. 

Vice-Chamberlain  of  Her  Majesty's  Household. 


*  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  102,  sec.  62.        "  See  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  ckxxviii.  p.  1475 
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Equeny  or  Groom  in  Waiting  on  Her  Majesty, 

Any  Principal  Secretary  of  State. 

Chancellor  and  Under-Treasurer  of  Her  Majesty's  Ex- 
chequer. 

Paymaster-General. 

Postmaster-General. 

Lord  High  Admiral. 

Commissioner  for  executing  the  office  of  Lord  High 
Admiral 

Commissioner    of   Her  Majesty's  Works  and  Public 
Buildings. 

President  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade 
and  Plantations. 

Chief  Secretary  for  Lreland. 

Commissioner  for  administering  the  Laws  for  the  Relief 
of  the  Poor  in  England. 

Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

Judge-Advocate-General. 

Attorney-General  for  England. 

Solicitor-General  for  England. 

Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland. 

Solicitor-General  for  Scotland. 

Attorney-General  for  Ireland. 

Solicitor-General  for  teland. 

The  foregoing  list  is  nearly  identical  with  that  given  in 
the  previous  chapter,  wherein  is  enumerated  the  officers 
of  which  an  administration  is  usually  composed.^  But  it 
omits  certain  subordinate  functionaries,  attached  to  the 
royal  household, — ^such  as  captains  of  the  gentlemen-at- 
arms  and  of  the  yeomen-of-the-guard, — ^who  are  occa- 
sionally appointed  from  the  benches  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  These  gentlemen  necessarily  vacate  their 
seats  on  receiving  their  appointments,  but  are  not  in- 
variably required  to  seek  for  re-election.  And  it  makes 
no  mention  of  the  political  under-secretaries,  who,  as  we 
have  previously  explained,  do  not  vacate  their  seats  on 

^  See  nnUf  p.  162. 
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receiving  their  appointments ;  *  but  are  still  obliged  to  do  i*^  « 
do  if  promoted  to  a  higher  ministerial  office.* 

In  Canada,  where,  as  a  general  rule,  the  English  par- 
liamentary practice  prevails,  the  law  concerning  the 
vacation  of  seats  on  accepting  office  has  been  modified 
in  a  similar  direction  ever  since  1853.  First,  by  the 
statute  16  Vict.  c.  154,  and  afterwards  by  the  amended 
statute  20  Vict.  c.  22,  sec.  7,  it  was  provided,  that  if  a 
member  of  the  l^slative  assembly,  or  an  elected  member 
of  the  legislative  council,  who  holds  any  of  the  (enume- 
rated) offices  forming  part  of  the  provincial  administra- 
tion, '  resigns  his  office,  and  within  one  month  after  his 
resignation  accepts  any  other  of  the  said  offices,  he  shall 
not  thereby  vacate  his  seat  in  the  said  assembly  or 
coimcil.* 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  indicative  of  colonial  opinion  apon  this  In  Ant- 
subject,  that  the  constitntion  which  was  established  in  South  tralia. 
Australia,  upon  the  introduction  of  'responsible  goyemment*  in 
1855,  expressly  permitted  a  member  of  either  House  (both  chambers 
being  then  elective),  to  accept  a  political  office  in  the  ministry  with- 
out being  required  to  go  for  re-election.'^r  Herein  Rnnfh  A\tftpli«- 
differed  from  her  sister  colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and 
Tasmania.*  (It  is,  in  &ct,  the  only  colony  with  a  constitution 
framed  after  the  English  model,  wherein  the  experiment  has  beea 
tried  of  dispensing  with  the  vacation  of  the  seat  of  a  member  accept- 
ing a  ministerial  office,  ^(ivowedly  introduced  in  order  to  save  the 
country  from  the  cost  and  excitement  entailed  by  frequent  elections, 
and  to  facilitate  a  speedy  re-adjustment  of  offices  upon  a  change  of 
ministry,  the  experiment  has  failed ;  and  by  removing  an  obvious 
impediment  to  frequent  ministerial  changes,  it  has  fostered  the 
element  of  instability,  which  is  one  of  the  most  serious  evils  incident 
to  parliamentary  government.  \  During  the  first  nine  years  of  re- 
sponsible government  in  South  Australia,  there  were  no  less  than 
fifteen  separate  ministries,  besides  occasional  modifications  in  the 
personnel  of  existing  Cabinets :  a  result  to  which  the  facilities  of 
change,  afforded  by  the  regulation  in  question,  must  have  largely 

^  Ante,  p.  256.  ^  Local  Ordinance,  No.  2,  of  1855- 

'  Case  of  Mr.  Hont,  Secretary  to  6,  passed  under  the  authority  of  the 

the  Treasury,  whose  seat  was  vacated  Imp.  Act,  13  &  14  Vict  c  50. 

on  Feb.  28, 1868,  by  his  acceptance  '  See  Commons  Papers,  1862,  vol. 

of  the  office  of  ChanceUor  of  the  Ex-  xxxviL  pp.  166-170. 

chequer. 
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oontribated.*  In  the  session  of  1865-6  the  South  Anstralian  ministers 
submitted  to  the  Local  Parliament  a  bill  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  contained  a  provision  to  abolish  this  objectionable  inno- 
vation, and  to  oblige  members  accepting  any  ministerial  office  to  go 
to  their  constituents  for  re-election.^  The  introduction  of  such  a 
clause  betokens  a  change  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  colonial  states- 
men,  and  a  desire  to  revert  to  ancient  constitutional  practice  in  this 
particular.  But  the  bill  was  thrown  out  on  its  second  reading.  The 
clause  in  question  was  much  opposed,  principally  on  the  ground  that, 
as  the  duration  of  the  legislature  was  limited  to  three  years,  further 
ministerial  elections  were  undesirable.®  No  further  attempt  has 
been  made  to  amend  the  constitution  in  this  direction,  and  as  the 
existing  law  is  now  said  to  be  working  '  smoothly  and  well,'  it  is 
unlikely  that  any  change  will  be  made.^ 

What  con-       Having  ascertained  the  circumstances  under  which  a 

an  accept-  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  required,  by  law, 

^^°^      to  vacate  his  seat,  upon  accepting  oflSce  under  the  crown, 

we  have  next  to  enquire,  what  constitutes  an  acceptance 

of  office  sufficient  to  justify  the  issue  of  a  new  writ  ? 

Ordinarily,  and  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  mere  agree- 
ment to  accept  a  disqualifying  office  vacates  the  seat/ 
But  such  agreement  should  be  distinctly  stated,  as  the 
ground  of  vacancy ;  and,  at  any  rate,  in  offering  himself 
for  re-election  the  candidate  must  appear  before  his  coa- 
stituents  as  an  actual  office-holder  under  the  crown,  in 
order  to  legalise  his  new  election  after  accepting  the  par- 
ticular office. 

In  1801  Mr.  Addington,  being  at  the  time  a  member  of  the  Honse 
of  Commons,  received  the  king's  commands  to  form  a  new  adminis- 
tration, in  which  it  was  intended  that  he  should  fill  the  post  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  arrangements  for  the  new 
ministry  were  in  progress,  when  they  were  interrupted  bj  the  king's 
illness.  Believing  that  the  delay  would  be  short,  Mr.  Addington 
thought  to  expedite  matters  by  accepting  the  Chiltem  Hundreds. 
Thereupon,  on  February  19,  a  new  writ  was  ordered.  Mr.  Ad- 
ding^n  had  fully  anticipated  that  his  appointment  as  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  would  have  taken  place  before  his  re-election. 

■  Forster,  South  Aufltralia,  pp.  160,        *  Private   letter    from     Colonial 

181.  Under-Secretary  of  South  Australia, 

^  Ibid,  p.  208,  209.  dated  June  18, 1868. 

*  South  Australian  Parliamentary       '  See  Hats.  I^rec  vol.  ii.  p.  61  fi. 
Debates,  January  9, 1866. 
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Bat  this  was  prevented  by  tHe  continned  illness  of  the  king  ;  and  he 
was  again  returned,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  House  on  February 
27,  not  as  a  minister  of  the  crown,  but  as  a  private  member. 
It  was  not  until  March  14  that  the  king  was  sufficiently  re- 
covered to  admit  of  his  receiving  the  seals  from  Mr.  Pitt,  and  trans- 
ferring them  to  Mr.  Addington.  This  formal  acceptance  of  office 
by  Mr.  Addington  again  vacated  his  seat ;  and  it  was  March  23 
before  he  re-appeared  in  the  House  as  a  minister  of  the  crown/ 
This  double  election  would  have  been  avoided  had  Mr.  Addington 
been  able  to  vacate  his  seat  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  ground  of 
his  having  '  agreed  to  accept '  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer.8  Technically,  this  would  have  been  quite  justifiable,  but 
whether  the  probable  formation  of  the  new  administration  was 
likely  to  be  afi*ected  by  the  state  of  the  king's  health,  we  are  unable 
to  determine. 

In  1864  Mr.  Bruce  accepted  the  office  of  Vice-President  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  a  post  which  can  only  be  held 
by  a  Privy  Councillor.  Upon  the  motion  for  the  issue  of  a  new 
writ,  it  was  objected  that  Mr.  Bruce  had  not  yet  been  sworn  in  as 
a  member  of  the  Privy  Council.  Secretary  Sir  George  Grey  replied, 
that  in  several  similar  cases  persons  appointed  had  not  been  sworn 
in  as  Privy  Councillors  until  after  the  issue  of  the  writ,  and  the  re- 
election of  the  member.  The  motion  for  the  writ  was  withdrawn  at 
the  moment,  but  again  moved  later  in  the  evening,  and  agreed  to, 
without  further  remark.**  Complaint  having  been  made  of  this  pro- 
ceeding at  fche  next  sitting,  the  Attorney-General  stated  that  it  had 
been  repeatedly  decided,  *  that  a  vacancy  under  the  Act  of  6  Anne, 
c.  7  attached  on  the  earliest  proof  of  the  acceptance,  whether  by 
letter,  word  of  mouth,  the  kissing  of  hands,  or  in  any  other  manner, 
however  informal ;  and  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  wait  for  the 
complete  appointment,  but  that  then  the  writ  might  be  issued,  and 
the  election  take  place;  and  if  afterwards  the  appointment  were 
completed  by  warrant,  letters  patent,  or  in  any  other  form,  no 
new  vacancy  was  thereby  created,  because  such  appointment  was 
merely  the  sequel  to  the  acceptance  of  the  offisr  of  office  which  had 
occasioned  the  original  vacancy.'  .  .  .  Therefore  *the  House 
need  be  under  no  alarm  for  having  issued  the  writ ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  would  have  been  a  departure  from  law  not  to  have  issued  it.'^ 


'  May,  Const.  Hist  vol.  i.  pp.164, 
166. 

'  See  Mr.  Rose's  case  in  1804,  cited 
in  2  Hats.  p.  45  n. 

^  Hans.  JDeb.  vol.  dxxiv.  p.  1197 ; 
Commons  Joum.  vol.  cxix.  p.  174. 

'  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxiv.  pp.  1288, 
1289.  'It  is  the  period  of  the  ac- 
ceptance of  office,  and  not  the  period 


at  which  the  patent  is  made  out,  to 
which  the  law  is  applicable.'  On 
thiB  principle,  Mr.  Wynn  was  declared 
not  to  have  vacated  ms  seat  for  Mont- 
gomeryshire, thooffh  he  had  received 
a  patent  re-appointmg  him  to  an  office 
he  had  hdd  for  years,  but  which  was 
annulled  by  the  demise  of  the  crowO| 
which  patent  was  dated  subsequently 
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When  the 
issue  of  a 
new  writ 
may  be 
delayed. 


But  while  it  is  customary  to  issue  a  new  writ  so 
soon  as  a  member  has  agreed  to  accept  a  disquahfying 
office,  mere  agreement  does  not  of  itself  disquahfy.*  It 
is  true,  that  by  agreeing  to  accept  an  office  from  the 
crown,  a  member  places  himself  under  the  influence 
against  which  the  Statute  of  Anne  is  directed.  Never- 
theless, if  there  be  a  reasonable  excuse  to  justify  delay,  it 
has  been  usual  for  the  House  to  await  the  performance 
of  some  formal  act  of  acceptance,  before  proceeding  to 
order  the  issue  of  a  new  writ.  Meanwhile,  the  member 
is  not  debarred  fix>m  the  exercise  of  any  of  his  legislative 
functions. 

For  example :  In  the  session  of  1822  Mr.  Canning  spoke  and 
voted  in  the  House  of  Commons  repeatedly  after  he  had  agreed  to 
accept  the  post  of  Governor-General  of  India ;  and  even  referred  in 
one  of  his  earliest  speeches  to  his  intended  departure,  which  was  to 
take  place  after  the  close  of  the  session.  But  after  all  the  office 
was  not  conferred  upon  him  ;  for  when  on  his  way  to  Liverpool  to 
take  leave  of  his  constituents,  he  received  intelligence  which  led  to 
his  remaining  in  England.^ 

In  1840  Mr.  Horsman,  M.P.  for  Cockermouth,  issued  an  address 
to  his  electors,  dated  the  18th  May,  informing  them  that  he  had 
been  offered  the  post  of  a  Junior  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  had  felt 
it  to  be  his  '  duty  to  accept  it ;'  adding,  that  after  the  debate  on  a 
certain  bill  then  under  discussion,  he  would  present  himself  for 
re-election.  It  was  not  until  May  21  that  a  new  writ  was 
ordered  for  Cockermouth,  Mr.  Horsman  having,  meanwhile,  spoken 
and  voted  in  the  House.  Next  day  the  attention  of  the  House  was 
called  to  these  facts,  and  the  above-mentioned  address  read  from  a 
newspaper.  But  though  undisputed,  no  proceedings  could  be  taken 
upon  mere  newspaper  authority,  and  the  Gt>vemment  declined  to 
state  at  what  precise  time  Mr.  Horsman  had  accepted  office.  So  the 
matter  was  allowed  to  drop.^ 


to  his  election,  his  acceptance  having 
been  previouii  thereto.  Commons 
Joum.  1839,  pp.  68,  71 ;  Mirror  of 
Pari.  1889,  n.  -fes. 

^  Lord  Nugent's  case,  Mirror  of 
Pari.  1831-2,  pp.  8331, 3360.  A  mere 
agreement  to  accept  the  Chiltem  Hun- 
dreds will  not  sumce,  but '  before  the 
morion  for  a  new  writ  could  be  made, 
certain  forms  must  be  pfone  through.' 
(Hans.  Deb.  yoL  IxxxiiL  p.  463  ;  tbid, 
vol.  cxzxviii.  p.  1188.)    But  when  a 


member  applied  in  speneral  terms  for 
the  Chiltem  Hundreds  by  letter, 
through  a  friend,  and  then  left  Eng- 
land, a  new^  writ  was  ordered,  the 
technical  objection  being  oyerruled. 
Mirror  of  Pari  1888,  p.  4891. 

J  Pari  Deb.  N.  S.  vol.  vii.  p.  186. 
Ibid,  index,  verbo  Canning,  G.  Bell, 
Life  of  Canning,  pp.  819-822.  Edinb. 
Beview,  vol.  dx.  p.  269. 

•«  Mirror  of  Pari.  1840,  pp.  3243, 
3266,  3308. 
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Upon  the  formation  of  Sir  B.  Peel's  administration  in  September  - 
1841,  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  was  assigned  to  Sir 
R  B.  Sngden.     On  September  20  the  qnestion  was  asked  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  why  no  new  writ  had  been  moved  for  npon  this 
nomination,  to  which  Sir  E.  6.  Sngden  replied, '  it  is  qaite  irne  that 
I  have  considered  it  my  duty  to  accept  the  appointment ;  but  those 
measures  have  not  as  yet  been  completed  which  are  necessary  to 
displace  the  former  officers.'     Sir  B.  Peel  confirmed  this  statement, 
saying,  'it  is  intended  the  appointment  should  be  made,  but  the 
ceremony  even  of  kissing  hands  has  not  yet  taken  place.'  ^    Later  in 
the  evening,  a  member  having  remarked  on  the  presumed  infraction 
of  constitutional  principle  in  Sir  E.  B.  Sngden  remaining  in  the 
House  after  he  had  agreed  to  accept  a  disqualifying  office,  Sir  E.  B. 
Sngden  declared  that  he  stood  on  his  rights  as  a  member,  in  main- 
taining his  place  in  the  House ;  that  though  he  had  agreed  to  accept 
office,  he  had  not  legally  accepted,  as  the  appointment  had  not 
actually  been  made.     The  office  in  question  is  held  by  patent,  and  is 
conferred  by  the  delivery  of  the  Great  Seal  into  the  hands  of  the 
person  nominated.     He  therefore  considered  that  he  should  be 
neglecting  his  duty  to  his  constituents  if  he  abstained  from  acting 
as  their  representative,  while  he  had  a  legal  right  to  do  so.     Lord 
John  Russell  adverted  to  the  fact,  that  it  was  customary  '  upon  the 
formal  acceptance  of  office  to  move  for  a  new  writ,'  and  that,  in  many 
such  cases,  the  avoidance  of  the  seat  was  immediate,  though  weeks 
elapsed  before  the  appointment  was  formally  completed.     But  the 
present  case,  together  with  that  of  Mr.  Horsman  above  mentioned, 
showed  that  it  behoved  the  House  to  come  to  some  decision  on  the 
subject,  and  to  adopt  some  uniform  practice."'    Next  day  the  matter 
was  again  discussed.     Sir  B.  Peel  stated  that,  according  to  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  Act,  it  was  not  necessary  for  any  member,  to  whom 
office  may  have  been  tendered,  to  vacate  his  seat '  until  the  comple- 
tion of  the  formal  proceedings,  which  may  be  considered  legally  and 
specially  to  constitute  appointment.'     But  he  had  no  objection  to  an 
understanding  that  a  written  tender  and  acceptance  of  office  should 
be  accounted  sufficient  to  vacate  the  seat.     A  mere  verbal  conver- 
sation was  not  enough  to  proceed  upon.     Li  Sir  E.  B.  Sugden*s 
case  the  formal  instruments  had  'advanced  to  such  a  stage  as 
practically  to  preclude  a  revocation  of  the  ofier ;'  he  therefore  would 
agree  to  a  motion  for  a  new  writ.     Lord  John  Russell  very  much 
doubted  the  expediency  of  requiring  a  *  written  acceptance  '  before 
vacating  the  seat.    After  some  further  remarks  the  new  writ  was 
ordered." 

On    November    22,    1830,    a  new   writ  was    ordered    by    the 

»  Mirror  of  Parlt.  1841,  Sees.  2,        »  Ibid.  pp.  331-388. 
p.  827.  ■  Und.  pp.  866-368. 
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Hoase  of  Commons  for  Preston,  in  the  room  of  the  Hon.  E.  G. 
Stanley,  appointed  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  On  the  25th 
November,  a  supersedeas  thereto  was  directed  to  be  issued,  it  being 
stated  that  Mr.  Stanley  '  had  not  accepted '  the  said  office  '  with  the 
legal  technicalities  necessary ;  and  that  therefore  the  House,  in 
directing  the  issue  of  the  writ,  acted  upon  misinformation  as  to  the 
fact  of  the  vacancy.'  This  course  was  declared  to  be  'quite  in 
accordance  with  former  precedents.'®  Eight  days  afterwards  the 
writ  was  again  ordered,  without  remark.' 

In  1835,  upon  the  formation  of  the  Melbourne  Administration, 
new  writs  were  ordered  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  behalf  of 
several  members  who  had  accepted  office  therein ;  but  in  the  case  of 
Lord  Morpeth,  the  intended  Secretary  for  Ireland,  the  writ  was 
ordered  upon  his  having  accepted  '  the  Chiltem  Hundreds  ;'  which 
was  explained  by  '  the  circumstance  of  sufficient  time  not  having 
yet  elapsed  for  making  out  his  appointment  as  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland. '4  But  he  appeared  at  the  hustings,  and  was  re-elected  in 
the  latter  capacity.' 

New  writs  The  proper  time  for  the  issue  of  a  new  writ  to  supply 
vation\o  ^  vacaucy  in  the  House  of  Commons  may  be  further 
the  peer-  illustrated  by  reference  to  vacancies  occasioned  by  ele- 
vation to  the  peerage. 

When  a  member  of  the  House  is  created  a  peer  of  the 
realm,  it  is  usual  to  issue  the  writ  on  his  kissing  hands 
after  the  warrant  under  the  sign  manual  has  issued, 
although  this  is  but  a  preliminary  step  to  the  making  out 
of  the  patent;  but  the  writ  is  sometimes  delayed  until 
the  patent  has  been  made  out,  or  the  recepi  endorsed.' 

But  where  a  peerage  devolves  by  inheritance  upon  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is  customary  to 
await  the  issue  of  the  writ  of  summons  calling  the  heir  to 
the  other  House ;  when  the  motion  for  a  new  writ  of 

election  should  be  '  in  place  of now  summoned 

up  to  the  House  of  Lords.'  It  is  not  because  the  issuing 
or  withholding  the  writ  of  summons  at  all  affects  the 
rights  of  succession,   that  this  practice  is  observed,  for 

»  Mirror  of  Pari.  1830,  seas.  2,  p.  p.  139. 
860,  •  Campbell,  Liyee  of  the  Chancel- 

p  Ibid.  p.  365.  lore,  vol.  iv.  p.  125.     But  see  May, 

«  Ibid.  1835,  p.  846.  Pari.  Prac.  ed.  1868,  p.  687. 
'  Smith,  Pari,  of  England,  voL  ii. 
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the  legitimate  heir  is  entitled  to  demand  his  writ  of  sum- 
mons ex  debito  justiiid,  if  it  has  been  wilfully  or  inad- 
vertently withheld ;  but  because  it  affords  the  readiest 
proof  to  the  House  of  Commons  that  one  of  their  number 
has  become  a  peer,  and  is  no  longer  entitled  to  a  seat  in 
their  chamber.*  The  fact  of  the  issue  of  a  writ  of  sum- 
mons is  not  indeed  the  only  conclusive  evidence  in  such 
cases,  for  should  any  unreasonable  delay  occur,  or  other 
cause  require  it,  the  House  might  institute  an  enquiry 
into  the  birth,  parentage,  and  legitimacy  of  the  claimant, 
he  being  a  member  of  the  Commons. 

The  exceptions  to  the  general  practice, — to  await  the 
time  when  the  mover  of  a  new  writ,  upon  a  member  in- 
heriting a  peerage,  is  able  to  assert  that  the  summons  to 
the  Lords  has  been  issued, — ^have  been  very  rare,  and 
have  served  to  confirm  the  propriety  of  the  rule. 

Thus,  in  1811,  a  new  writ  was  ordered  for  Gloncestersliire,  in 
place  of  Colonel  Berkeley,  commonly  called  'Lord  Dnrslej,'  the  re- 
puted son  and  heir  of  the  Earl  of  Berkeley,  upon  the  announcement 
of  his  father's  death.  But  Colonel  Berkeley's  right  to  the  title  was 
disputed,  and  finally  disallowed  by  the  House  of  Lords ;  so  that  the 
colonel,  haying  been  previously  deprived  of  his  seat  in  the  Com- 
mons by  the  premature  and  wrongftd  issue  of  a  new  writ,  was  for 
the  time  altogether  excluded  from  Parliament,  though,  had  it  not 
been  for  objections  raised  on  other  grounds,  he  would  probably  have 
been  reinstated  in  his  former  seat.  But  he  afterwards  sat  in  the 
Commons  for  another  constituency ." 

In  1840,  in  the  case  of  Lord  Stormont,  M.P.  for  Perthshire,  who 
on  the  demise  of  his  father  succeeded  to  the  English  earldom  of 
Mansfield  and  the  Scotch  viscounty  of  Stormont,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, upon  being  informed  of  the  death  of  the  late  lord,  although 
it  was  admitted  that  no  writ  of  summons  to  his  eldest  son,  as  Lord 
Mansfield,  had  issued,  ordered  the  issue  of  a  new  writ  of  election. 
This  was  because,  while  only  the  representative  peers  of  Scotland 
are  sunmioned  to  the  House  of  Lords,  by  the  Scotch  law,  immediately 
upon  the  death  of  a  peer  his  eldest  son  becomes  a  peer  of  Scotland, 
and  no  proceedings  are  required  to  give  him  all  the  rights  thereunto 

*  See  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  Izziv.  pp.  109|  liaments,  vol.  i.  p.  113.    And  see  Mr. 

.283.  Speaker's  observations  upon  the  Beer- 

"  Pari.  Deb.  vol.  xviii.  p.  807  j  vol.  alston  Writ,  Mirror  of  Pari.  1880. 

XX.  p.  782.    Lord  Colchester's  Diary,  seas.  2,  p.  672  ;  and  on  the  Notting- 

vol.  ii  pp.  306, 840.    Smith's  Par-  ham  County  Writ,  ibid,  1886,  p.  279. 
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appertaining :  and,  by  the  Act  of  Union,  Scotch  peers  are  made  in- 
eligible to  sit  in  the  Honse  of  Commons.  But  the  motion  for  the 
new  writ  gave  rise  to  mnch  debate,  and  was  agreed  to  by  only  a 
small  majority.^ 

chiitern  Ally  Statement  of  the  law  and  practice  concerning  the 
Hundreds.  yacatioH  of  the  scat  of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons upon  accepting  an  office  of  profit  from  the  crown, 
would  be  incomplete  without  some  account  of  the  Chii- 
tern Hundreds.  It  being  contrary  to  the  ancient  law  of 
Parliament  for  a  chosen  representative  of  the  people  to 
refuse  to  accept,  or  to  resign  the  trust  conferred  upon 
him,''  a  member  wishing  to  retire  accepts  an  office  by 
which  his  seat  is  legally  vacated.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
customary  to  confer  upon  any  member  who  may  apply 
for  the  same,  the  office  of  steward  or  bailiff  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's three  Chiltem  Hundreds,  of  Stoke,  Desborough, 
and  Bonenham ;  or,  of  the  Manors  of  East  Hendred, 
Northstead,  or  Hempholme ;  or,  of  Escheator  of  Munster." 
These  stewardships  are  merely  nominal  offices  ;  but  they 
are  technically  sufficient  for  the  purpose  in  view ;  and,  as 
soon  as  that  purpose  is  accomplished,  they  are  resigned/ 
The  appointment  to  the  Chiitern  Hundreds  is  vested 
in  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  but  he  acts  formally 
and  ministerially  in  conferring  it  upon  any  applicant, 
unless  there  appears  to  be  sufficient  grounds  to  justify  a 
refusal.  For  example,  it  would  never  be  granted  to  a 
person  in  a  state  of  mental  incapacity,  or  where  proceed- 
ings are  pending  whereby  the  applicant  might  be  law- 
fully deprived  of  his  seat,  or  expelled  from  the  House." 

^  Mirror  of  Pari.  1840,  p.  1142.  ordinary  period  for  petitioning  against 

For  proceedings  to  correct  a  mistake  their  election :  by  the  Oonscu.  States 

attending  the  issue  of  this  writ,  see  of  Caaadft,  c.  3,  sees.  10-14. 

Ibid,  pp.  1318,  1384.     See  also  the  *  2  Hats.  Free.  56  n.    As  an  office 

case  of  Lord  Bruce,  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cannot  be  conferred  twice  on  one  day, 

Ixi.  p.  420.  And  see  May,  Pari.  Prac.  if  there  be  a  second  applicant,  on  the 

ed.  1863,  p.  684.  same  day,  for  the  Chiltem  Hundieds, 

^  May,  Pari.  Prac.  ed.  1863,  p.  592.  It  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 

Members  of  the  Canadian  Legislature  another  stewardship.     Peel,  Hans, 

are  empowered  to  resign  their  seats  Beb.  toI.  Ixxxiii.  p.  605. 

at  any  time  except  when  their  right  ^  May,  Pari.  Prac.  ed.  1863,  p.  592. 

to  the  seat  is  contested,  or  within  the  ^  Ibid.  p.  592.   Hans.  Deb.  vol.  ixv. 
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Where  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  House  of  Commons, —  New  writ* 
whether  by  death,  elevation  to  the  peerage,  or  acceptance  H^^  ^ 
of  office, — ^prior  to,  or  shortly  after,  the  first  meeting  of  ^^^  e^- 
a  new  Parhament ; — or,  within  fourteen  days  after  the  time  for 
return  of  a  newly-elected  member, — a  writ  will  not  be  f^^°°' 
issued  upon  any  such  member  so  vacating  his  seat,  until  tums. 
the  expiration  of  the  time  limited  for  receiving  election 
petitions ;  which,  by  sessional  order,  is  fourteen  days  from 
the  commencement  of  the  session,  or  from  the  bringing  in 
of  a  new  return.     Furthermore,  upon  any  such  vacancy 
occurring,  as  a  general  rule,  no  new  writ  can  issue,  if  a 
petition  has  been  presented  against  the  election  or  return, 
until  the  petition  has  been  finally  adjudicated  upon  by  an 
election  committee.*     And  for  the  obvious  reason  that  it 
might  appear,  as  a  result  of  such  an  investigation,  that 
there  had  been  no  vacancy,  for  that,  in  fact,  another  per- 
son was  the  rightful  owner  of  the  seat. 

But  in  1852,  the  latter  part  of  this  general  rule  was  dis-  And  if 
regarded,  and  a  contrary  practice  estabUshed,  on  behalf  ^tuion!  * 
of  members  accepting  office.    In  this  year  there  was  a  powntto 
general  election,  and,  shortly  after  the  meeting  of  Par-  seat  be 
liament,  it  became  necessary  to  form  a  new  administra-  *^™®^- 
tion.     The  wholesome  and  hitherto  invariably  respected 
rule — to  delay  the  issue  of  writs  upon  any  vacancy  until 
the  rights  of  the  election  (if  called  in  question)  had  been 
determined — would  undoubtedly  have  occasioned  some 
pubhc  inconvenience   at  this  juncture.      Amongst  the 
members  who  had  accepted  office  in  the  new  ministry, 
there  were  several  whose  returns  had  been  petitioned 
against.     Whereupon  the  Speaker  was  appealed  to,  and 
he  decided,  '  that  in  the  case  of  an  election  petition  com- 
plaining of  an  undue  return,  or  of  the  return  of  a  member 


p.  1102.    And  see  the  Bodmin  cAse  member  (W.  Oveiend)  accepted  the 

(Election  Compromises),    Und,  vol.  Cbiltem  Hundreds  on  February  2, 

civ.  pp.  960,  1039,  1293.    See  also  1860. 

the  R>nted^t  Election  case,  ibid,  pp.        '  See    Clerk,   Law  of  Elections, 

1296,1254,1276,1408,1409.   At  the  p.  223.    Hans.  Deb.  vol.   clxxxvi 

termination  of  this  enquiry  the  sitting  p.  1199. 
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in  consequence  of  bribery,  but  not  claiming  the  seat  for 
another  person^  it  was  competent  for  the  House  to  issue  a 
new  writ.  But  that  in  the  case  of  a  petition  complaining 
of  the  undue  return  of  a  member,  and  claiming  the  seat 
for  another  person,  it  was  not  competent  for  the  House 
to  issue  a  new  writ,  pending  [the  decision  upon]  the  i 

petition ;  inasmuch  as  the  House  in  that  case  could  not  / 
know  which  of  the  two  [candidates]  had  been  duly 
elected.'  As  it  happened  that  in  every  instance  but  one, 
where  petitions  had  been  presented  against  the  return  of 
the  newly-appointed  ministers,  the  seat  was  not  claimed, 
new  writs  were  immediately  issued.**  But  in  the  Athlone 
case,  where  the  seat  of  the  sitting  member  (Mr.  Keogh) 
was  claimed  for  another  person,  ^lo  new  writ  was  ordered, 
upon  his  being  appointed  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland, 
until  the  petition  against  his  return  had  been  tried  and 
determined.** 

The  new  practice — authorising  the  issue  of  new  writs 
upon  members  accepting  office,  directly  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  time  allowed  for  petitioning  against  the  return, 
unless  the  seat  was  claimed — was  followed,  under  similar 
circumstances,  in  1859.*  But  it  gave  rise,  in  one  case 
(that  of  Lord  Bury),  to  much  dispute.  The  decision  of 
the  Speaker  in  1852  was  questioned  before  the  Election 
Committee,  and  the  opinion  expressed  that  the  House 
ought  to  reconsider  the  matter.*  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  weight  of  legal  authority  is  against  the  construc- 
tion of  the  law  adopted  by  the  House  of  Commons,' 
however  much  may  be  said  in  favour  of  the  speedy  issue 
of  the  writ  on  the  score  of  convenience. 
SL*S  at-  ^  1867,  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  rid  of  the  dis- 
temptsto    tinction  drawn  by  the  Speaker,  in  respect  to  petitions 

»»  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxxiii.  p.  1742.        *  May,  Pari.  Prac  ed.  1S63,  p.  682 ; 

The  point  had  beenpreviously  decided  Smith,  Pari.  Remembrancer,   1869, 

to  the  same  effect  in  the  case  of  Sir  pp.  103,  106. 
Fitzroy  Kelly,  in  April  1862.  See  May,        •  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clvii.  p.  1149. 
Pari.  Frac.  ed.  1868,  p.  696.  '  See  Clerk,  Law  of  Elections,  pp. 

«  Clerk,  Law  of  Elec  p.  218  «.  212-224. 
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claiming  the  seat  for  another  candidate.  On  April  5,  change 
1867,  a  member  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  tice. 
practice  that,  '  when  a  petition  praying  for  the  seat  was 
presented  against  any  person  who  had  been  appointed  to 
an  office  of  profit  under  the  crown,  no  writ  could  issue 
until  the  petition  had  been  decided.'  He  pointed  out  a 
recent  example  of  the  vexatious  operation  of  the  existing 
usage,  whereby  a  minister  of  the  crown  had  been  kept 
out  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  reason  of  a  petition 
claiming  his  seat,  which  was  afterwards  withdrawn ;  and 
he  moved,  that  '  whenever  a  member  of  this  House  shall 
accept  an  office  of  profit  under  the  crown,  a  writ  for  a 
new  election  may  issue,  notwithstanding  that  the  time 
limited  for  presenting  a»  petition  may  not  have  expired, 
or  that  a  petition  praying  for  the  seat  may  have  been 
presented.'  A  technical  objection  prevented  the  debate 
on  this  motion  from  proceeding ;  but  it  was  remarked  by 
an  old  and  experienced  member,  that  the  mover  *had 
made  out  no  case  for  altering  the  rules  of  the  House '  in 
this  matter.  For  *  that  which  might  turn  out  to  be  the 
property  of  one  person  ought  not  to  be  given  to  another. 
In  the  very  rare  case  of  cabinet  ministers  not  being  able 
to  take  their  seats  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  .  .  . 
the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  or  some  of  the  subordinate 
officers  of  the  Government  who  did  not  vacate  their  seats, 
might  very  well  discharge  the  necessary  business  in  their 
absence.'* 


'  HaD8.Deb.Tol.clzxxvi.pp.ll09-  general  election,  and  before  the  first 

1201.    And  see  tbid,  Deceniber  16^  meeting  of  Parliament  thereafter,  by 

1808;  which  shows  that  the  House  reason  of  the  death  or  acceptance  of 

of  Commons  continue  to  adhere  to  office  of  any  member,  and  such  writ 

the  practice  explained  in  the  text,  may  [also]  issue  at  any  time  after  such 

notwithstanding  the  altered  mode  of  death  or  acceptance  of  office ;  but  the 

trying  election  petitions.    In  Canada  election  to  be  held  thereunder  shall 

the  proposed  change  has  been  adopted  not  in  any  manner  afiect  the  rights  of 

since   1857.     By  the   Consolidated  any  person   entitled  to  contest  the 

Statutes  of  Canada  (c.  3,  sec.  16)  previous  election,  who, ^afterwards 

it  is  provided  that  a  new  writ  may  proved  to  have  been  entitled  to  the 

be  issued  for  the  election  of  a  mem-  seat,  shall  take  the  same  as  if  no  such 

ber  of  the  Assemblv  to  fill  up  any  subsequent  election  had  been  held, 
vacancy  arising    suD8e(][uently  to  a 
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II.  The  Functions  of  Ministers  of  the  Crown  in  relation 

to  Parliament 

Thus  far  our  attention  has  been  mainly  directed  to  the 
mode  in  which  ministers  of  the  crown  find  entrance  into 
Parliament,  for  the  general  purpose  of  representing  therein 
the  authority  of  the  crown,  and  the  conduct  of  the  several 
branches  of  the  executive  government,  and  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  administer  the  affairs  of  state  which  have 
been  assigned  to  their  control,  in  harmony  with  the 
opinions  of  that  powerful  and  august  assembly. 

We  must  now  point  out  the  functions  appertaining  to 
ministers  in  connection  with  Parliament,  defining  those 
which  belong  to  the  administration  collectively,  and  those 
for  which  particular  ministers  are  accountable. 

1.  The  Pabliamektart  Duties  of  Ministers  coLLEcnvELT. 

Our  observations  on  this  subject  may  be  suitably  ar- 
ranged under  the  following  heads  : — {a)  The  Speech  from 
the  Throne  and  the  reply  thereto.  (6)  The  introduction 
of  public  bills  and  the  control  of  legislation,  (c)  The 
oversight  and  control  of  business  generally,  [d)  The 
necessity  for  unanimity  and  cooperation  amongst  minis- 
ters, on  the  basis  of  party,  and  herein  of  the  functions  of 
the  Opposition,  {e)  Questions  put  to  ministers,  or  private 
members,  and  statements  by  ministers.  (/)  The  issue  and 
control  of  royal  or  departmental  commissions. 

Speech         (a,)  The  Speech  from  the  Throney  and  the  Address  in  reply. 

from  the  ... 

throne.  According  to  modern  constitutional  practice,  the  first 

duty  of  ministers  in  relation  to  Parliament  is  to  prepare 
the  speech  intended  to  be  delivered  by,  or  on  behalf  of 
the  sovereign  at  the  commencement  and  at  the  close  of 
every  session. 

Parliament  being  the  great  council  of  the  crown,  it  has 
always  been  customary  for  the  sovereign  to  be  personally 
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present  whien  it  is  first  assembled.  But  the  duty  of 
declaring  the  causes  of  summoning  Parliament  has  been 
assigned,  from  the  earliest  times,  to  one  of  the  king's 
principal  ministers,  usually  the  Lord  Chancellor."^ 

In  addition  to  the  formal  '  opening  of  the  cause  of  the 
sununons'  by  the  Chancellor,  it  was  usual  for  the  sove- 
reign himself  to  address  a  few  words  of  compliment, 
congratulation,  or  advice  to  his  faithful  Parliament.  This 
was  understood  to  proceed  directly  from  the  heart  of  the 
sovereign,  and  was  not  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the 
more  formal  and  official  utterance  of  the  minister.  Thus, 
at  the  opening  of  the  first  Parliament  of  King  James 
(a.d.  1603)  it  is  recorded :  '  The  king's  speech  being 
ended '  [the  which  is  omitted  from  the  journal,  '  because 
it  was  too  long  to  be  written  in  this  place ']  *  the  Lord 
Chancellor  made  a  short  speech,  according  to  the  form 
and  order.'*  At  other  times,  however,  James  L  dis- 
pensed with  the  services  of  the  Chancellor,  and  made  his 
own  speech  to  be  the  vehicle  of  communicating  to  Par- 
liament the  causes  of  summons.' 

Upon  the  accession  of  Charles  I.,  the  following  cere- 
mony was  observed  at  the  opening  of  his  first  Parlia- 
ment:— 'The  king's  majesty  being  placed  in  his  royal 
throne,  the  Lords  in  their  robes,  and  the  Commons  pre- 
sent below  the  bar,  his  majesty  commanded  prayers  to 
be  said.  And,  during  the  time  of  prayers,  his  majesty 
put  off  his  crown,  and  kneeled  by  the  chair  of  estate.*^ 
Then  it  pleased  his  majesty  to  declare  the  cause  of  the 


>•  Elsjmge,  Meth.  of  Pari,  c  vi.  the  same/    Ihid,  p.  265. 

'  Lorda'  Joamala,  toI.  ii.  p.  264.  ^  IbkL  vol.  iii.pp.  8,  209. 

Tliese  speeches,  contrary  to  modem  ^  A  similar  beautiful  example  of  a 

usage,  were  spoken  before  the  Com-  monarch  merging  the  soyereign  in 

mens  were  commanded   to    choose  the  man,  in  the  presence  of  his  peo- 

their  Speaker.  On  the  aboye  occasion,  pie,  was  afforded  bjr  George  III., 

when  the    Speaker    was  presented  when,  at  his  coronation,  '  unadvised 

for  the  king's  approval,  his  majesty  by  precedent  or  counsel,  he  doffed 

repeated  the  speecn  he  had  previously  the  royal  crown  that  he  might  with 

d«uvered/ for  that  he  supposed  many  becoming   humility  partake  of  the 

of  the  Commons  of  the  Lower  House  Holy  Communion.'    Edinb.  RevieW| 

were  absent  when  he  then  delivered  vol.  cxxvL  p.  87. 

VOL.  n.  U 
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summons  of  this  Parliament,'  in  a  speech  which,  in  com- 
parison with  the  quaint  and  pedantic  harangues  of  hb 
royal  father,  was  brief  and  business-like.  It  concluded  in 
these  words : — '  Now,  because  I  am  unfit  for  much  speak- 
ing, I  mean  to  bring  up  the  fstshion  of  my  predecessors, 
to  have  my  Lord  Keeper  to  speak  for  me  in  most  things ; 
therefore,  I  commanded  him  to  speak  something  to  you 
at  this  time — ^which  is  more  for  formality  than  any  great 
matter  he  hath  to  say  unto  you.'  Then  followed  a  few 
observations  from  the  Lord  Keeper,  setting  forth  the 
king's  reasons  for  calling  the  present  Parliament.* 

After  the  Restoration,  the  ancient  and  constitutional 
practice  was  continued  of  entrusting  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor the  formal  communication  of  the  causes  for  con- 
vening Parliament;  whilst  the  sovereign  gave  personal 
expression  to  his  desires  and  sentiments  upon  the  occa- 
sion." One  of  Charles  n.'s  own  speeches  is  probably  the 
first  instance  of  an  avowedly  written  speech  read  by  an 
English  monarch  to  the  assembled  Parliament.  On  Oc- 
tober 21,  1680,  both  Houses  being  present,  the  king 
said  : — '  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  I  have  many  particu- 
lars to  open  to  you ;  and  because  I  dare  not  trust  my 
memory  with  all  that  is  requisite  for  me  to  mention,  I 
shall  read  to  you  the  particulars  out  of  this  paper.'  Then 
follows  the  royal  speech,  which,  contrary  to  the  ordinary 
practice,  was  not  supplemented  by  any  observations  from 
the  Lord  Chancellor." 

Since  the  Revolution  of  1688,  there  has  been  but  one 
address  from  the  throne  at  the  opening  of  ParUament — 
that  which  is  uttered  by  the  mouth  of  the  king  when 
present,  or  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  his  behalf,  and  by 
his  express  command,^  or  by  commissioners  deputed  by 

*  Lords*  Journals,  vol.  iii.  p.  435.  the  speech,  when  he  opened  Farlia- 

"  Ibid,  vol.  xiii.  p.  293.  ment  in  person.     Campbell's  Ohan- 

"  i^.vol.  xiii.  p.  610.  See  Smith,  cellors,  vol.  iv.  p.  000.    Her  Majesty 

Pari.  Remembrancer,  1862,  p.  4.  Queen  Victoria  followed  this  prece- 

<*  As  in  the  case  of  George  L,  who,  dent  when  she  opened  Parliament 

from  his  inability  to  speak  English,  on  February  6,  1866,  and  again,  on 

directed  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  read  February  6, 1867. 
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the  sovereign  in  bis  absence,    ^d  it  has  become  4iie  in-  Ministers 
variable  practice,  and  is  an  acknowledged  constitutional  ^^fo, 
right,  to  treat  this  speech,  by  whomsoever  written,  as  the  *^®  ^^« 
manifesto  of  the  minister  for  the  time  being,  so  as  to 
admit  of  its  being  freely  criticised  or  condemned,  with 
the  usual  Ucense  of  debate.^ 

William  m.  was  too  independent  a  monarch  to  receive 
his  speech  cut  and  dried  from  the  hands  of  any  one, 
though  he  did  not  hesitate  to  avail  himself  of  the  ability 
and  experience  of  his  Lord  Keeper  Somers  to  clothe  his 
own  high  thoughts  and  purposes  in  dignified  and  judicious 
language.''  And  even  after  Somers  had  retired  from 
office,  his  accomplished  pen  was  still  employed  by  the 
king  on  this  service. 

We  have  a  notice,  concerning  the  speech  at  the  opening 
of  Parliament  in  1 701,  which  points  to  the  introduction 
of  that  which  has  since  become  an  unvarying  usage.  The 
crafty  and  experienced  Earl  of  Sunderland — who  was  the 
chief  adviser  of  James  11.  during  most  of  his  unhappy 
reign,  and  who  contrived  to  exercise  immense  influence 
over  King  William  until  his  retirement  from  public  Ufe 
in  1697 — ^writing  to  Lord  Somers,  to  advise  him  upon  the 
proper  management  of  the  new  Parliament,  says  : — ^  It 
would  be  well  for  the  king  to  give  order  to  two  of  the 
Cabinet  to  prepare  the  speech,  as  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
and  Secretary  Vernon,  and  bid  them  consult  in  private 
with  Lord  Somers,  rather  than  to  bring  to  the  Cabinet  a 
speech  already  made.'  Sunderland's  advice  was  taken  in 
such  good  part,  that  the  speech  with  which  King  William 
opened  this  his  last  Parliament,  on  December  31, 1701, 
was  entrusted  to  Somers  to  draft,  notwithstanding  that 
the  great  ex-Chancellor  was  no  longer  a  minister,  although 


'  MaaaeTy  Beign  of  Qeorge  III.  on  February  6, 1883,  when  he  styled 

Tol.  i.  p.  lo6.    Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xziii.  the  address  a  '  brutal  and  bloody  ' 

p.  266.    Mirror  of  Parlt  1830^  sess.  one,  without  being  called  to  order, 

u.  p.  36.    A  similar  latitude  is  al-  Ibid.  1833,  p.  36. 

lowed  in  the  debate  upon  the  address :  ^  Macaulay,  Hist,  of  £ng.  toI.  iv. 

witness  the  speech  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  p.  726. 

V  -2 
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he  still  remained  one  of  the  king's  most  honoured  ser- 
vants. Burnet  pronounced  this  speech  to  be  ^  the  best  that 
he,  or  perhaps  any  other  prince,  ever  made  to  his  people." 
Prompted  by  her  Tory  counsellors,  Queen  Anne's  speech, 
at  the  opening  of  Parliament  in  1711,  was  made  the  vehicle 
of  a  startling  attack  upon  the  conduct  of  her  great  gene- 
ral, and  quondam  Whig  minister,  Marlborough,  whose 
recent  campaigns  upon  the  Continent  had  rendered  him 
unpopular  at  court  and  with  the  people.  In  the  opening 
words  of  her  address,  her  majesty  said :  *  I  am  glad  that 
I  can  now  tell  you  that,  notwithstanding  the  arts  of  tiose 
who  delight  in  war,  both  place  and  time  are  appointed 
for  opening  the  treaty  of  a  general  peace.'  To  this  the 
Commons — whose  feelings  against  Marlborough  were  very 
bitter — ^responded  by  a  special  reference  in  their  address, 
to  *  the  arts  and  devices  of  those  who,  for  private  views, 
may  delight  in  war.'  • 

The  first  speech  delivered  by  George  III.,  upon  his 
accession  to  the  throne  in  1760,  was  the  production, 
not  of  his  constitutional  advisers,  but  of  ex-Chancellor 
Hardwicke,  in  conjunction  with  the  king's  favourite,  the 
Earl  of  Bute,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  paragraph,  ad- 
verting to  his  birth  and  education  as  a  *  Briton,'  which 
was  penned  by  the  king's  own  hand.  The  draft  of  this 
speech,  however,  was  communicated  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, in  order  that  it  might  be  formally  *  laid  before  the 
king  in  Cabinet  Council.'*  We  learn  that  upon  this  occa- 
sion, the  king  endeavoured  to  procure  the  insertion  of 
other  words,  referring  to  *  the  bloody  and  expensive  war' 
in  which  England  had  been  engaged,  but  Mr.  Pitt,  who 
had  been  mainly  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  that  war, 
succeeded  with  much  diflBculty  in  prevailing  upon  his 
majesty  to  omit  them." 

'  Pari.  Hist  vol.  v.  p.  1329.  Pict.  iii.  p.  231.     And  see  mUe,  voL   i 

Hist,  of  Eng.  Tol.  W.  p.  134.    Eng.  p.  50. 
Cyclop.  (Kographv),  vol.  vj).  692,  ■  Mav,  Const  Hist  vol.  i.  p.  12. 

'•  Knight,  Pop.  Hist  of  "Eng,  vol.  Edinb.  Rev.  voL  cxxvi.  p.  4.    £x)rda* 

V.  pp.  377,  378.  Joum.  vol.  xxx.  p.  0. 
^  Harris,  Life  of  Hardwicke,  vol. 
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(By  modem  constitutional  practice,  the  royal  speech 
to  be  addressed  to  Parliament  is  drafted  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  or  by  some  one  mider  his  advice  and  direction ; 
it  is  then  submitted  to  the  Cabinet  collectively,  that  it  may 
be  settled  and  approved,  and  it  is  afterwards  laid  before 
the  sovereign  for  consideration  and  sanction^ 

Great  care  is  necessary  in  framing  a  royal  speech,  so  Contents 
as  to  avoid  any  expression  that  might  occasion  differences  g^^^ 
of  opinion  in  Parliament,  lead  to  acrimonious  debate,  P^iia- 
or  oUierwise  impair  the  harmony  that  ought  to  subsist 
between  the  crown  and  the  other  branches  of  the  legis- 
lature/^ The  speech  at  the  opening  of  a  session  should 
include  a  statement  of  the  most  mat^ial  circumstances 
of  public  importance  which  have  occurred  since  Par- 
liament separated,  and  should  announce  in  general  terms 
the  most  important  measures  which  it  is  the  intention 
of  ministers  to  bring  under  the  coosideration  of  Par- 
liament^ But  nothing  should  be  mentioned  by  the 
sovereign  that  Parliament  cannot  echo  with  freedom 
and  propriety,  it  being  always  borne  in  mind  that  Par- 
liament echoes  nothing  without  discussion.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  it  is  not  customary  to  mention  the  death 
of  foreign  "sovereigns  in  a  king's  speech.  To  bring  a  de- 
ceased foreign  sovereign  before  Parliament  for  discussion 
would  be  a  liberty  unwarrantable  with  the  sovereigns 
of  other  nations.*  ^Furthermore,  in  the  speech  at  the 
close  of  the  session,  as  well  as  upon  all  other  occasions, 
the  sovereign  should  abstain  from  taking  notice  of  any 
Bills  or  other  matters  depending,  or  votes  that  have  been 
given,  or  speeches  made,  in  either  House  of  Parliament, 
imtil  the  same  have  been  communicated  to  the  crown  in 
a  formal  and  regular  manner.''  \ 

▼  Campbell.  Chftnc  vol.  vii.  p.  409.  tended  measure  relative  to  the  Civil 

*^  Yonge,  Life  of  Lord  Liyerpool^  List,  in  the  speech  from  the  throne. 

vol.  i.  p.  207.  Mirror  of  E^rlt;.  ISSl,  p.  193. 

^  Earl  Derby,    Hans.    Deb.    vol.  *"**  Mr.  Canning's  letter,  January  27, 

cxliv.  p.  22.    See  the  reason  assigned  1826.    Stapleton's  Canning,  p.  610. 

forooutting  any  reference  to  an  in*  ^  Ilatsell,  Free.  vol.  ii.  pp.  3^^  356. 
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In  1864,  Lord  Palmerston  (Prime  Minister)  adverted 
to  the  omission  in  the  royal  speech  of  the  old  stereotyped 
phrase,  that  her  majesty  *  had  received  friendly  assurances 
from  foreign  powers.'  He  said  it  was  not  the  first  time 
that  that  very  unmeaning  passage  had  been  left  out,  and 
he  trusted  it  would  never  appear  again,  *  because  such 
friendly  assurances  are  never  given  or  received ; '  and  the 
only  meaning  of  the  expression  was  that  the  sovereign 
was  in  good  relations  with  foreign  powers,  which  when 
it  was  actually  the  case  should  be  stated  plainly.* 

(^It  was  formerly  the  usage  for  the  Prime  Minister  to 
read  over  the  royal  speech  to  the  supporters  of  govern- 
ment, on  the  day  before  its  delivery,  in  *  the  Cockpit,* 
i.e.,  the  Treasury  Chambers — so  called  fix>m  these  apart- 
ments having  been  originally  built  by  Henry  VIH.  as  a 
Cockpit,  and  assigned  by  Charles  H.  to  the  use  of  the 
Treasury* — but  the  custom  was  dropped  in  1794  or 
1795.**  It  has  since  been  the  practice  to  read  the  speech 
the  evening  previous  to  its  deUvery  to  the  chief  supporters 
of  the  government  in  both  Houses,  at  the  dinner-toble 
of  the  leaders  ot  the  Lords  and  Commons  respectively-N 
AddreBses  {pne  of  the  first  acts,  in  both  Houses,  at  the  commence- 
for  the  ment  of  the  session,  is  to  pass  an  address  of  thanks  in 
speech.  answer  to  the  speech  from  the  throne.  It  was  during 
the  premiership  of  Sir  Bobert  Walpole,  in  1726,  that 
we  find  the  first  instance  of  the  two  Houses  echoing 
the  words  of  the  speech,  in  such  addresses;*  a  practice 
which  has  since  been  invariably  followed.\ 

Prior  to  the  Eevolution  ofJfiSS,  it  was  customary  to 
postpone,  until  a  subsequent  day,  the  consideration  in 
Parliament  of  the  speech  fi*om  the  throne,  so  as  to  afibrd 
an  opportunity  to  members  to  become  more  fully  ac- 
quainted with  its  contents.  But  since  that  epoch,  it  has 
been  usual  to  move  the  address  in  answer  to  the  speech 
on  the  same  day  that  it  was  delivered;  inasmuch  as 


■  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxvi.  p.  1286.    iL  p.  211,  n. 

*  Thomas,  Hist  of  Excheq.  p.  137.        «  Gampbell|  Chancellors,  vol.  iv, 

^  Busselli  Memorials  of  Fox,  vol.    p.  600. 
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members  had  ample  means  of  knowing  the  contents  of 
the  speech  before  they  were  called  upon  to  debate  it, 
either  by  attending  overnight  at  the  Cockpit,  or  through 
the  medium  of  the  newspapers,  into  which  the  general 
contents  of  the  royal  speech  ordinarily  find  their  way  on 
the  morning  of  the  day  upon  which  it  is  uttered.  In  the 
year  1822,  an  attempt  was  made  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  defer  the  consideration  of  the  speech  for  two 
days,  but  without  success.* 

Eoyal  speeches,  in  former  times,  were  generally  of  Rule  in 
considerable  length,  embracing  a  variety  of  topics,  which  g^'^ 
rendered  it  advisable  to  take  time  in  filming  a  suitable  dre8s««- 
reply;  but  since  the  introduction  of  parliamentary  go- 
vernment, it  has  become  the  practice  to  treat  the  several 
topics  contained  in  the  speech  in  a  manner  which  does 
not  oblige  the  Houses,  in  their  addresses  of  thanks,  to 
pronounce  any  opinion  upon  questions  of  a  doubtfiil  cha- 
racter, but  rather  enables  them  to  reserve  for  separate 
discussion  upon  subsequent  motions   all  matters  upon 
which  there  is  likely  to  be  any  material  diflference  of 
opinion  amongst  members  of  the  legislature.* 

It  has  now  become  a  well-established  rule,  to  regard 
the  speech  from  the  throne,  and  the  address  in  reply 
thereto,  as  reciprocal  acts  of  courtesy  between  the  crown 
and*  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  address  itself  as 
the  unanimous  and  respectfiil  expression  of  the  deference 
with  which  the  House  should  receive  the  first  communi- 
cation of  the  session  from  the  sovereign,Qand  as  pledging 
the  House  to  nothing,  save  the  serious  consideration  of 
the  matters  referred  to  therein.  \^  this  point  of  view, 
both  the  speech  and  the  address  should  be  so  filmed  that 
no  difierence  of  opinion  could  ordinarily  arise  on  either, 
and  no  necessity  be  imposed  upon  the  opposition  to 
move  an  amendment  to  the  address.'  \ 


*  Hans.  Deb.  N.S.  vol.  tI.  pp.  27,  rton,  ibid.  vol.  cii.  p.  206 ;  and  aee 
47 ;  and  see  ibid,  vol.  Ixxii.  p.  60.  ibid.  vol.  cxxxvi.  p.  91. 

•  Lord  John  BusseU,  vol.  Ixxii.  '  Sir   R.  Peel,    Mirror  of    Pari, 
p.  85 ;  Sir  R.  Peel,  ib.  p.  »4 ;  Palmes  1831-2,  p.    20 ;    Lord    Melbourne, 
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Amend-  Thus,  On  December  6,  1831,  a  formal  amendment  was  made  to 

ments  to  the  address,  in  the  Honse  of  Commons,  on  motion  of  the  Chancellor 
^rf^~  of  the  Exchequer,  and  in  accordance  with  the  general  wish  of  the 
Honse,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  still  more  non-committal  on 
a  particular  point.c  See  also,  an  instance  in  1852,  of  the  caations 
wording  of  a  paragraph  of  the  address,  so  as  to  avoid  any  expression 
of  opinion  on  a  certain  political  question ;  with  the  obseryations  of 
Lord  Derby  (the  leader  of  the  opposition  in  the  Honse  of  Lords)  ap- 
proving of  this  form  of  expression  in  regard  to  a  proposed  measure, 
which,  on  its  own  merits,  he  was  prepared  to  condemn.'^ 

[Accordingly  it  has  gradually  become  the  practice  to 
refrain  from  moving  an  amendment  to  the  address  in 
answer  to  the  royal  speech,  *  unless  some  great. political 
objects  were  in  view,  and  likely  to  be  attained;'  or, 
unless  some  assertion  were  made  in  the  address  to  which 
the  opposition  found  it  impossible  to  assenV 

It  has  sometimes  happened,  however,  that  ministers 
'  have  felt  it  to  be  their  duty,  and  of  importance  to  the 
public  service,  that  on  the  first  occasion  of  meeting  the 
Parliament,  the  definite  and  positive  opinion  of  Parlia- 
ment should  be  taken  on  some  great  principle,  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  their  public  conduct/^ 
And  sometimes  the  opposition  has  deemed  it  to  be  in- 
cumbent upon  them,  at  the  outset  of  a  session,  to  pro- 
pose amendments  to  the  address  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  the  administration  does  or  does  not 
possess  the  confidence  of  the  House.*"  But  these  are  rare 
and  exceptional  occurrences. 

On  Jannary  16,  1840,  the  Dnke  of  Wellington  moved  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Lords'  address  in  answer  to  the  speech  from  the  throne 


ibid.  1837,  p.  6'f  Lord  Broufi^ami  •>  Lord  Stanley  (Earl  of  Derby), 

ibid.  1839,  p.  16 ;  Lord  Derby,  Hans.  ibid.  toL  Ixxxix.  p.  18. 

Deb.  yol.  cxliv.  p.  22 ;  Mr.  Gladstone,  '  See  cases  of  such  amendments  in 

ibid    vol.  clxxxT.  p.    67;  and   see  both  Houses,  in  1841,  and  in  the 

Mirror  of  Pari.   1836,  p.  13;  1837,  House  of  Commons  in  1859;  tmte, 

p.  15 ;  1837-^,  p.  46.  yol.  i.  pp.  188,  158;  and  see  Smith, 

«  Mirror  of  Pari.  1831-2,  pp.  27,  Pari.  Kememb.  1859,  p.  91.  See  also 

29 ;  see  also,  Hans.  Deb.  yoL  cxliy.  the  amendment  to  the  address  carried 

pp.  191,  253 ;  ibid.  yoL  dzi.  n.  14  against  ministers  in   the  House    of 

^  Ibid.  yol.  cxiz.  pp.  13,  30.  Commons  in  1835,  arUe,  yol.  L  p. 

*  Ibid  vol.  dyi.  p.  28.  125. 
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wherein  her  majesty's  approaching  marriage  with  Prince  Albert 
was  announced,  for  the  insertion  of  the  word  '  Protestant,'  before 
the  name  of  the  Prince.  Having  shown  that  it  was  in  conformity 
with  precedent,  the  amendment  was  agreed  to,  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  the  Prime  Minister.^  Bat  the  success  of  this  amend- 
ment was  attended  with  no  political  consequences,  though  the 
matter  gave  rise  to  much  discussion,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament.™ 

I  It  is  customary  for  the  leader  of  the  House  to  entrust  The  mover 
the  moving  and  seconding  of  the  address  in  answer  to  Sender 
the  speech  to  some  member  who  is  not  an  'habitual  ^^^ 
speaker  ^°  and  such  occasions  afford  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  the  introduction  to  the  notice  of  Parliament  of 
members  from  whom  a  successful  debut  may  be  antici- 
pated.    The  House  is  always  disposed  to  receive  with 
favourable  consideration  new  candidates  for  parliamen- 
tary distinction,  and  the  numerous  topics  of  public  in- 
terest contained  in  the  speech  present  a  peculiarly  ad- 
vantageous opening  for  an  inexperienced  debater.     And 
here  it  may  be  noticed,  that  by  the  37th  rule  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  proposer  and  seconder  of  such  a  motion 
ought  to  '  attend  in  their  places  in  uniform  or  full  dress.' 

In  selecting  persons  for  this  duty,  it  is  usual,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  make  choice  of  a  member  who 
represents  the  landed  interest  to  move  the  address,  and 
some  one  specially  acquainted  with  commerce  and  mer- 
cantile affairs,  to  be  the  seconder.  No  particular  usage  is 
observed  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  this  particular.^ 

The  form  and  order  of  drawing  up  the  address  in 
answer  to  the  speech,  and  the  stages  at  which  it  is  per- 
missible to  propose  amendments  thereto,  need  not  be 
described,  as  they  are  clearly  explained  in  May's  *  Parlia- 
mentary Practice.''* 

>  Miiror  of  Pari.  1840,  pp.  8-21 ;  16, 1867,  pp.  166, 166. 
and  see  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cbdx.  pp.        ^  May,  ed.   1868,  pp.  200,  266 ; 

646-650.  but  aee  cases  on  tbese  points.  Mirror 

»  See  the  Early    Years    of  the  of  Pari.  1831,  pp.  7-10 ;  ibid,  1834, 

Prince  Consort,  pp.  271-273.  p.  37 :  ibid.  1889.  p.  43 ;  Hans.  Deb. 

■  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxiii.  p.  7.  vol.  clzxxv.  p.  78. 

•  London  Dlust.  News,  February 
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[  Pending  the  agreement  of  the  House  to  this  address 
questions  may  be  put  to  ministers,  and  ordinary  addresses 
passed  for  the  production  of  papers.'\ 

(6.)  The  introduction  of  Pvblic  Bills,  and  the  Control  of 

LegialatioTu 

Mini!-  In  addition  to  the  measures  specially  commended  to 

Parliament  in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  it  is  the  right 
and  duty  of  ministers  of  the  crown  to  submit  to  its  con- 
sideration whatever  measures  they  may  deem  to  be 
necessary  for  the  public  service. 
buib  ftf-  ^Vhere  the  rights  of  the  crown,  its  patronage  or  pre- 
^^tu  ?*  rogative,  are  specially  concerned,*  it  is  not  suiBEicient  that 
the  crown,  the  subjcct  matter  of  any  Bill  affecting  the  same  has 
been  generally  recommended  to  the  notice  of  Parliament 
in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  but  a  special  royal  mes- 
sage,^-either  under  the  sign  manual,  or  verbally  con* 
veyed  through  a  minister  of  the  crown, — ^is  also  neces- 
sary to  signify  that  her  majesty  is  pleased  to  place  at 
the  disposal  of  Parliament  her  interests,  &c.,  in  the 
particular  matter/  This  intimation  should  be  given 
before  the  committal  of  the  Bill*  \But  where  a  measure 
of  this  description  is  initiated  by  a  private  member,  and 
not  upon  the  responsibility  of  ministers,  the  House  ought 
to  address  the  crown  for  leave  to  proceed  thereon,  before 
the  introduction  of  the  BiU;^  although,  according,  to  the 
practice  of  Parliament,  it  is  not  absolutehr  necessaiy  to 
obtain  this  assent  before  the  third  reading.  *^ 

•>  Mirror  of  Pari.  1883,  pp.  32, 67 ;  BiU,  ffinror  of  Pari  1833,  pp.  1627, 

and  nee  post,  p.  341  n.  1733,  2377,  2836. 

'>^hi8  phnifie  does  not  mean  that  *  Ibid.  1886,  pp.  608,  724,  1826. 

the  crown  gives  its  approbation  to  Ibid.  1837-8,  p.  778.    Hans.  Deb. 

the  substance  of  the  measure,  but  voL  bdiL  p.  1686.    Ibid,  vol.  cxd.  p. 

merely  that  the  soTereiffn  consents  to  1890,  toI.  czdi.  ]^.  113.    And  see  the 

remove  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  debate  on  this  pomt  in  the  House  of 

the  Bill,  so  that  it  may  be  considered  Loi^  April  2o,  1868. 

b^  both  Houses,  and  ultimately  sub-  ^  Tiie  Speaker,   Hans.  Deb.  toL 

mitted  for  the  royal  assent-^^ans.  cxci.  p.  1664.    Mi,  Gladstone,  Ibid, 

Deb.  ToL  cxd.  p.  1446 ;  vol.  czdL  p.  1898.    May,  ParL  P^c.  ed.  1863, 

p.  782.  p.  430. 

■  Church  Temporalities  (Ireland) 
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By  modem  constitutional  practice,  ministers  of  the  MiniBtors 
crown  are  held  responsible  for  recommending  to  Parlia-  ^^for 
ment  whatsoever  laws  are  required  to  advance  the  national  legislation, 
welfare,  or  to  promote  the  political  or  social  progress  of 
any  class  or  interest  in  the  commonwealth.    This  is  a 
natural  result  of  the  pre-eminent  position  which  has  been 
assigned  to  ministers  of  state  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
wherein  they,  collectively,  represent  the  authority  of  the 
crown,  personify  the  wisdom  and  practical  experience 
which  is  obtainable  through  every  branch  or  ramification 
of  the  executive  government;   and  as  leaders  of  the 
majority  in  Parliament  are  able  to  exercise  powerful 
influence  over  the  national  counsels. 

^ut  it  has  only  been  by  degrees,  and  principally  since 
the  passing  of  the  Beform  Acts  of  1832,  that  it  has  come 
to  be  an  established  princ^le,  that  all  important  acts  of 
legislation  should  be  originated,  and  their  passage  through 
Parliament  facilitated,  by  the  advisers  of  the  crowlbJI^  for- 
merly, ministers  were  solely  responsible  for  the  fulfilment 
of  their  executive  obligations,  and  for  obtaining  the  sane- 
tion  of  Parliament  to  such  measures  as  they  deemed  to  be 
essential  for  carrying  out  their  public  policy ."V  But  the 
growing  interest  which,  of  late  years,  has  been  exhibited 
by  the  constituent  bodies  upon  all  public  questions,  and 
the  consequent  necessity  for  systematic  and  enlightened 
legislation  for  the  improvement  of  our  political  and  social 
institutions,  and  for  the  ameUoration  of  the  laws,  in  ac* 
cordance  with  the  wants  of  an  advancing  civilisation, 
together  with  the  difficulty  experienced  by  private  mem- 
bers in  carrying  Bills  through  Parliament,  have  led  to 
the  imposition  of  additional  burthens  upon  the  ministers 


^  ^Vrhus  Earl  Grey  (then  in  op^ 
rition)  contended  in  1829  that  minis- 
ters haying  advised  the  sovereign  to 
recommend  a  particular  measure  to 
the  consideration  of  Parliament^  were 
responsihle  for  that  advice,  hut  that 
for  the  introduction  of  the  measure 
into  Parliament  they  were  not  at  all 


responsihle  as  ministen,  hut  merely 
as  memhers  of  Parliament ;  a  doctrine 
which  would  not  he  countenanced  in 
the  present  day\  Mirror  of  ParL 
1829,  p.  586. 

"^  See  Lord  John  Russell's  speech 
in  1848.  Hans.  Deh.  vol.  d.  pp.  709> 
710. 
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of  the  crown,  by  requiring  them  to  prepare  and  submit 
to  Parliament  whatever  measures  of  this  description  may 
be  needed  for  the  public  good  ;  *  and  also  to  take  the  lead 
in  advising  Parliament  to  amend  or  reject  all  crude,  im- 
perfect, or  otherwise  objectionable  measures  which  may 
at  any  time  be  introduced  by  private  members/ 

These  high  functions  are  performed  in  direct  responsi-  ' 

bility  to  Parliament,  and  especially  to  the  House  of  Com-  ' 

mons,  to  whom  ministers  are  accountable  for  the  policy 
and  wisdom,  as  well  as  for  the  legality,  of  all  their  acts  ; 
because  they  are  bound  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost 
in  the  service  of  the  crown,  and  are  justly  liable  to 
punishment  if  they  undertake  such  obligations  without 
possessing  the  ability  requisite  for  the  adequate  dis- 
charge thereof." 

(  But,  in  proportion  to  the  enlarged  scope  of  ministerial 
duty  in  the  initiation  of  important  pubUc  measures,  greater 
latitude  should  be  allowed  to  Parliament  to  criticise, 
amend  or  reject  the  same,  without  it  being  assumed  that 
their  general  confidence  in  ministers  is  consequently  im- 
paired.* K)n  the  other  hand  it  should  be  freely  conceded 
to  private  members  that  they  have  an  abstract  right  to 

'\[t  IB  contrary  to  parliamentaiy  ordinate  political  officer;  t.«.  Faj- 
etiquette  to  divide  the  House  upon  a  master  of  the  Forces.  (See  Minor  of 
motion  for  leave  to  introduce  a  Bill,  ParL  1890-31.  pp.  9.  295,  316^  In 
when  moved  hy  a  member  of  the  ad-  like  manner,  me  Irisn  Reform  Bill  in 
ministration,  ^^ans.  Deb.  vol.  clxx.  1866  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Chiches- 
pp.  494,  609.  But  see  an  instance  ter  Fortescue,  the  Sedretary  for  Ire-* 
vniere  the  introduction  of  a  govern-  land,  but  not  a  Cabinet  minister.  And 
ment  Bill  relatina^  to  Ireland  was  a  similar  Bill  in  1667,  by  Lord  Naaa, 
strenuously  resisted,  and  several  di-  under  similar  circumstances, 
visions  taken  thereon.  iJ^^jr^Lpli^'p*  '  See  Park's  Lectures  on  the  Bog- 
X839*  (And  here  it  may  be  remarked  mas  of  the  Constitution,  pp.  36-41. 
that  a  measure  recommended  to  Par-  And  see  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  133. 
liamentbytheffovemment,andfor.the  '  See  Grey,  Pari.  Gov.  chap.  ii. 
success  of  which  they  hold  themselves  Bowyer,  Eng.  Const,  p.  136;  Fischel, 
responsible^  need  notbe  introduced  by  p.  602  ;  Kowlands,  p.  437;  Cox, 
a  Cabinet  minister,  but  may  be  en-  Ipt.  Ensr.  Gov.  p.  30. 
trusted  to  a  subordinate  member  of  y  See  Edinb.  Beview,  voL  xcv.  p. 
the  ministry \  Thus  in  1831  the  Eng-  226 ;  voL  cviii.  p.  278,  n.  And  see 
lish  Reform  Bill  was  submitted  to  the  ante,  vol.  i.  pp.  616-626,  as  to  mo- 
House  of  Commons  by  Lord  John  difications  made  b^  the  House  of 
Russell,  who  was  not '  a  member  of  Commons  in  ministerial  financial 
the  government/  but  merely  a  suIh  measures.  \ 
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submit  to  the  consideration  of  Parliament  measures  upon 
every  question  which  may  suitably  engage  its  attention, 
subject  only  to  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  prerogative 
of  the  crown,  or  by  the  practice  of  Parliament.  ^ 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  rule  Ministen 
that  all  great  and  important  public  measures  should  ema-  toOTigi- 
nate  from  the  executive  has  of  late  years  obtained  in-  ?*^®»ii 

•^  important 

creasing  acceptance.  The  remarkable  examples  to  the  legislation. 
contrary,  which  are  found  in  parliamentary  history  ante- 
cedent to  the  first  Eeform  Acts,\could  not  now  occur, 
without  betokening  a  weakness  on  the  part  of  ministers 
of  the  crown  which  is  inconsistent  with  their  true  relation 
towards  the  House  of  Commons.  ^  By  modern  practice, 
*  no  sooner  does  a  great  question  become  practical,  or  a 
small  question  great,  than  the  House  demands  that  it 
shall  be  "  taken  up "  by  the  government.  Nor  is  this 
from  laziness  or  indifference.  It  is  felt,  with  a  wise  in- 
stinct, that  only  thus  can  such  questions  in  general  ac- 
quire the  momentum  necessary  to  propel  them  to  their 
goal,  with  the  unity  of  purpose  which  alone  can  uphold 
thar  efficacy  and  [preserve  their]  consistency  of  cha- 
racter.'* The  effect  of  adverse  amendments  by  either 
House  of  Parliament,  to  government  Bills,  upon  tJie  posi- 
tion of  ministers  towards  such  Bills,  or  towards  Parlia- 
ment itself,  will  naturally  depend  upon  the  circumstances 
of  each  particular  case. 


V^  For  example,  the  BiU  for  Eco- 
nomical Reform,  carried  by  Mr.  Burke 
in  1782 ;  the  Gorreocy  Bill,  carried 
by  Mr.  Peel,  in  1819.  Moreover, 
dnring^the  administrations  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  subsequently  during  that  of  Lord 
Orenville,  there  were  repeated  in- 
stances of  important  public  measures, 
(t.tf  .f or  the  reform  of  Parliament  and  for 
the  abolition  of  thesUye  trade'^  being 
introduced  into  the  House  or  Com- 
mons by  a  minister  of  the  crown  *  as  an 
individual  member  of  Parliament 
without  the  responsibility  of  govern- 
ment being  attached  to  them.'   (Pari. 


Deb.  voL  ix.  p.  268.)  And  so  recently 
as  December  2, 1830,  a  Bill  to  estab- 
lish Local  Courts  of  Justice  through- 
out England  was  submitted  to  the 
House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Chancellor 
Brouffham,  in  his  individual  capacity 
as  a  Peer,  and  without  previous  con- 
sultation with  hb  colleagues  in  the 
government.  (Mirror  of  Pari.  1830^1, 
p.  377.)  But  in  a  subsequent  session, 
this  Bill  was  again  introduced  as  a 
goyemment  measure,  \lhid.  1833,  p. 
2600. 

•  Edinb.  Review,  vol.  cxxvi.p.  566. 
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Vin  1880,  a  Bill  to  oonsolidate  and  amend  the  laws  relatixig  to 
forgeries,  which  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Mr.  Peel  (the  Home  Secretary)  having  been  amended,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  clause  abolishing  the  punishment  of  death  for  forgery, 
against  his  consent,  he  renounced  all  further  responsibility  for  the 
Bill,  which  was  then  taken  up  by  an  exposition  member  (Sir  James 
Mackintosh)  who  succeeded  in  passing  it  through  the  House.  But 
the  House  of  Lords  amended  the  Bill  so  as  to  make  it  acceptable  to 
the  Gbvemment.  Whereupon  Sir  Robert  Peel  resumed  the  charge 
of  it,  obtained  the  consent  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  Lords' 
amendments,  and  it  became  law.^'^ 

LEn  1852,  Lord  John  Russell  (then  Prime  Minister)  on  moying  for 
ve  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  laws  respecting  the  local 
militia,  was  met  by  an  amendment  proposed  by  Lord  Palmerston, 
to  omit  the  word  *  local,*  which  was  carried  against  the  Gk>Tem* 
ment.  Regarding  this  as  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
House  not  to  allow  the  ministers  of  the  crown  to  lay  before  them, 
their  plan  for  effecting  an  important  administratiYe  reform,  but  to 
insist  upon  the  introduction  of  some  other  measure  which  ministers 
had  not  prepared,  of  which  they  knew  nothing,  and  for  which  they 
were  not  willing  to  be  held  responsible.  Lord  John  Russell  declined 
to  bring  in  the  Bill,  and  three  days  afterwards,  the  ministry  re- 
signed.* Subsequently,  the  order  ofjeave  was  read,  and  members 
of  the  new  administration  were  ordered  to  prepare  and  bring  in  the 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  responsibility  which  now 
appertains  to  ministers  of  the  crown,  in  matters  of  legis- 
lation, will  be  rendered  more  intelligible  by  a  considera- 
tion of  the  following  precedents : — 

In  1841,  Lord  John  Russell,  in  defending  his  administratioii 
against  Sir  R.  Peel's  motion  for  a  yote  of  want  of  confidence,  pro- 
tested against  a  government  being  expected  to  carry  all  the  mea- 
sures they  may  submit  to  Parliament,  or  to  possess  '  the  same  general 
and  uniform  support  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Commons  which 
was  required  when  ministers  had  merely  acts  of  administration  to 
perform.'  *If,'  said  he,  'on  the  one  hand,  new  duties  have  bee9 
imposed  on  ministers,  and  you  require  them  to  carry  through  Parw 
liament  measures  which  they  deem  of  essential  importance,  so,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  must  make  a  fair  allowaDce  for  the  effect  of 
discussion,  and  the  expression  of  the  deliberate  opinions,  first  of 


*  Mirror  of  Pari.  1830,  pp.  2195,    876,  887. 

2245,  2956.  »  Ibid,  vol.  cxx.  pp.  267,  281. 

*  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxix.  pp.  838- 
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members  of  this  House  and  secondly  of  our  constituents^  which  will 
inevitablj  occasion  the  alteration  of  some  measures  and  the  rejec- 
tion of  others.'  cr 

In  1844!^  Sir  B.  Peel's  administration  was  defeated  in  Committee  FactorieB 
of  the  Honse  of  Commons,  on  the  Factories  Bill,  the  House  affirm*-  ^^^^* 
ing,  bj  three  distinct  votes,  each  of  which  was  strenuously  opposed 
by  ministers,  the  expediency  of  reducing  the  hours  of  labour  in 
factories  to  ten  instead  of  twelye.      Ministers,  however,  tried  the 
question  a  fourth  time,  on  a  motion  which  involved  the  same  prin- 
ciple, and  succeeded  in  reversing  the  former  decision,  by  a  majority 
of  seven.    The  effect  of  these  adverse  votes  was  to  place  the  Bill  in 
a  state  of  inextricable  confusion.     Shortly  afberwards,  the  Home 
Secretary  (Sir  James  Graham)  expressed  to  the  House,  for  himself 
and  colleagues,  their  sense  of  the  imperative  duty  of  ministers  to 
accept  what  they  deemed  to  be  a  deliberate  expression  of  the  opinion 
of  the  House,  provided  only  that  they  were  not  thereby  called  upon 
to  advocate  what  they  believed  to  be  opposed  to  the  public  interests. 
Such  being  their  opinion  in  regard  to  the  vote  of  the  House  in 
favour  of  a  restriction  of  factory  labour  to  ten  hours,  he  moved  for 
leave  to  withdraw  the  Bill,  and  introduce  another,  which  while  it 
embodied  various  points  to  which  the  House  had  acceded,  neverthe- 
less upheld  the  piinciple  of  twelve  hours'  labour.*^      Lord  John 
Russell  opposed  this  motion,  and  deprecated  the  course  of  minis- 
ters, in  seeking  to  compel  the  House,  unless  they  were  prepared  to 
overthrow  the  government,  to  sanction  the  introduction  of  a  new 
Bill,  to  contain  a  principle  which  the  House  had  already  pronounced 
to  be  objectionable.     He  did  not  think  it  would  be  for  the  public 
advantage  if  a  government  should  consider  itself  bound  to  cany 
every  measure  in  the  House  exactly  in  the  shape  they  had  proposed 
it,  and  he  hoped  that,  with  respect  to  questions  of  legislation  affect- 
ing the  whole  body  of  the  people,  of  whose  feelings  so  many  mem- 
bers must  be  cognisant,  the  House  would  retain  some  of  its  legisla- 
tive authority.^     In  reply.  Sir  B.  Peel  acknowledged  *  that  with 
respect  to  many  great  measures,  the  sense  of  the  l^slature  ought 
to  prevail ;   and  that  if  no  great  principle  be  involved,  and  very 
dangerous  consequences  are  not  expected  to  result,  the  government 
ought  not  to  declare  to  Parliament  that  they  stake  their  existence 
as  a  government  on  any  particular  measures,  but  are  bound,  on  cer- 
tain occasions,  to  pay  proper  deference  to  the  expressed  opinions  of 
their  supporters.'     And,  when  making  such  concessions,  they  ought 
not  to  be  taunted  with  yielding  their  own  opinions  and  adopting 


'  Mirror  of  Pari.  1841,  pp.  2120,  »  Ibid,  p.   1638.     And  see    Lord 

2121,  Howick's  remarks,  IbieL  vol.   Ixxiv. 

>»  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  Ixxiii.  pp.  1482  p.  031. 
-1403. 
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those  of  a  majority.  As  to  his  asking  the  House  to  accept  a  new 
BiU,  containing  the  objectionable  provision  above  mentioned,  Sir  B. 
Peel  said,  the  constitutional  practice  was  to  permit  opportonities  of 
frequent  deliberation  on  legislative  measures,  and  not  to  consider 
one  or  two  decisions  of  the  House,  carried  bj  small  majorities,  to 
be  conclusive.  Thus,  it  has  been  expressly  provided  that  there 
shall  be  a  number  of  stages  through  which  every  Bill  must  pass,  in 
order  that  when  opinions  are  divided,  or  nearly  balanced,  there  may 
be  an  opportunity  for  reconsidering  a  decision.  J  Whereupon  the 
first  Bill  was  withdrawn,  and  a  new  one  ordered.  In  committee 
on  this  Bill,  Lord  Ashley  again  moved  to  insert  a  clause  restricting 
the  hours  of  labour ;  but  Sir  B.  Peel  having  stated  that  if  this 
motion  were  agreed  to,  ministers  would  resign,  it  was  negatived  by 
a  large  majority.^ 
Reform  On  May  28,  1866,  under  Earl  Bussell's  administration,  an  instruct 

Bills.  tion  to  make  provision  against  bribery  in  the  new  Beform  Bill  was 

carried,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  against  ministers.  Nevertheless 
the  government  determined  to  proceed  with  the  Bill,  but  left  it  to 
the  mover  of  the  instruction  to  frame  the  bribery  clauses.  This  course, 
however,  was  objected  to  by  the  opposition,  who  contended  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  ministers  to  consider  how  this  matter  could  be  best 
disposed  of.^  But  soon  afterwards,  ministers  were  again  defeated  on 
this  BUI,  when  they  resigned  office,  and  the  Bill  was  withdrawn. 

The  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  English  Be- 
form BUI,  brought  in  by  the  Derby  administration  in  1867,  afford 
a  striking  example  of  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  modifications 
to  which  ministers  may  be  induced  to  consent,  in  »  measure  sub- 
mitted by  them  to  the  judgment  of  Parliament.  The  unnatural 
position  of  the  ministry  at  this  time,  in  having  accepted  office  when 
their  party  was  in  a  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  con* 
tinning  to  hold  office  upon  the  sufferance  of  their  political  opponents, 
coupled  with  the  necessity,  admitted  on  all  sides,  that  a  measure  of 
reform  should  be  carried  through  Parliament  at  this  juncture,  was 
tbe  excuse  if  not  the  justification  of  ministers  for  consenting  ihaJt 
their  Beform  Bill  should  be  virtually  remodelled  by  the  votes  of 
opposition  mmnbers.'" 

J  Hans  Deb.  vol.  Ixxiii.  pp.  1639,  eney  of  the  meftsure.    Knight,  Pop. 

1640.  SeeLordHowick's  obeervations  Hist  of  Enff.  vol.  viii.  p.  662. 

in  reply  to  this  argument,  ibid.  vol.  *  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxxiii.  pp.  1348, 

IxxY.  p.  1061.  1589.     But  see  the  similar  course 

*  Ibid.  vol.  Ixxiv.  pp.  899,  1094,  taken  by  Earl  Derby's  government 

1104.    In  the  year  1847,  during  Lord  in  1868,  when  Capt.  Vivian  carried  a 

John  RusselFs  administration,  a  Ten  resolution  for  the  reorganisation  of 

Hours'  Factory  Bill  was  carried.    It  the  War  Department.    Ibid.  vol.  cli. 

was  treated  by  the  Cabinet  as  an  open  pp.  666-663. 

question,  ministers  being  divided  in  "  See  Homersham  Cox,  History  of 

opinion  as  to  the  policy  and  expedi-*  the  Reform  BiUs  of  1866  and  1867. ' 
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A  similar  excuse  maj  be  urged  in  extenuation  of  the  proceedings 
which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  following  sessioD, 
upon  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Beform  Bills.*  Upon  this  occasion  a  new 
element  of  confusion  was  added,  namely,  that  ministers,  having 
obtained  permission  from  the  Queen  to  dissolve  Parliament  upon  the 
question  of  the  Irish  Church,  were  practicallj  debarred  from  making 
their  appeal  to  the  constituent  body  until  the  Acts  for  enlarging 
the  representation  of  the  people  should  have  gone  into  operation. 
This  involved  a  delay  of  several  months,  during  which  time  the j  re- 
tained office  without  being  able  to  insure  the  adoption  of  their  mea- 
sures by  Parliament,  and  were  compelled  to  submit  to  a  far  more 
Extensive  alteration  of  those  measures  than  was  consistent  either 
with  the  respect  due  to  their  position  as  ministers  of  the  crown, 
or  with  the  healthy  action  of  parliamentary  government.^  These 
anomalous  proceedings,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  not  be  again  repeated, 
else  they  must  inevitably  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  most  import- 
ant securities  against  the  abuse  of  power,  either  on  the  part  of 
ministers,  or  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  are  afforded  by  our 
present  political  system. 

Adverting  to  the  privilege  of  private  members  to  take  important 
the  initiative  in  all  matters  of  legislation,  it  was  contended  brought  in 
by  Sir  Robert  PeeL  in  1844,  that  *  individual  members  of  ^y  private 
Parliament  had  a  perfect  right  to  introduce  such  measures 
as  they  thought  fit,  without  the  sanction  of  the  govern- 
ment."'   Again,  in  1850,  Sir  Eobert  Peel  urged  the  pro- 
priety of  affording  to  private  members  an  opportunity  of 
inviting  consideration  to  great  questions  of  public  interest, 
but  nevertheless  agreed  that  it  was  an  excellent  principle 
that  the  duty  of  preparing  measures  of  legislation  in  all  such 
cases  should  be  undertaken  by  the  ministers  of  the  crown.* 

Numerous  precedents  can  indeed  be  adduced  of  the  in-  but  never 
troduction  of  important  public  Bills  by  private  members ;  JSJ^^j. 
but  unless  with  the  direct  consent  and  co-operation  of  consent  of 
ministers,  they  have  never  obtained  the  sanction  of  both  ""^ 
Houses  of  Parliament. 

Thus,  in  1838,  on  a  private  member  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  for  the  provisional  government  of  New  Zealand,  objection 
was  taken  bj  Mr.  G.  W.  Wjnn  (an  eminent  constitutional  authority) 

*  See  post,  f,  411.  And  see    Cox^    Commonwealth,    p. 

^  See  Park's  Dogmas,  p.  40.  133. 

«  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  lixv.  p.  475.        «*  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cviii.  p.  974. 
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and  otbeors,  that  Bills  of  this  description,  or  which  might  involve 
questions  of  international  law,  should  be  submitted  to  Parliament 
ij  the  administration.  In  replj,  the  case  was  cited  of  the  Bill  to 
establish  a  colony  in  South  Australia,  which  was  brought  in  bj  a 
priyate  member,  though  with  the  formal  consent  of  the  crown  to 
the  motion  for  its  introduction.  Whereupon  Lord  John  Russell 
(the  Home  Secretary)  gare  the  consent  of  the  crown  to  the  intro- 
duction of  this  Bill ;  reserving  the  right  to  ministers  to  support 
or  oppose  it  at  any  future  stage ;  and  the  Bill  was  accordingly 
introduced.^  But  being  found  to  contain  certain  objectionable 
provisions  it  was  opposed  by  ministers,  and  rejected  on  its  second 
reading.' 

In  1844,  Lord  Brougham  brought  in  a  Bill  to  codify  the  criminal 
law,  urging  in  reply  to  objections  by  other  peers,  that  *  he  did  not 
und^siimd  that  there  wa.  any  nuurirn  of  conBtitutioBal  law  which 
required  that  a  Bill  of  this  or  of  any  other  nature  should  be  intro* 
duced  by  the  government.' <f  But  the  Bill  was  dropped  afiber  its 
second  reading. 

In  1861,  Mr.  Locke  King  brought  in  a  Bill  for  the  extension  of 
the  county  franchise,  and  Mr.  Baines  a  Bill  to  extend  the  borough 
franchise ;  but  both  these  measures  were  thrown  out  by  means  of 
the  previous  question  upon  the  motion  to  read  iiiem  a  second  time, 
being  opposed  by  Lord  Palmerston  (the  Prime  Minister)  on  the 
ground  that  measures  of  such  importance  '  ought  to  originate  with  a 
responsible  government,  and  not  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  a  private 
member  to  take  their  chance.'  ^  And  it  was  forcibly  objected  by 
another  speaker,  that  a  private  member,  however  able,  was  respon- 
sible only  to  himself  and  those  who  sent  him  to  Parliament,  and  his 
views  were  likely  to  be  limited  by  the  desires  and  circumstances  of  a 
small  section  of  the  community,  so  that  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  from  such  an  one  a  broad  and  statesmanlike  measure.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  an  elaborate  and  important  Bill  to  amend  the 
law  regarding  the  registration  of  county  voters  in  Scotland,  was 
submitted  to  Parliament,  in  1861,  by  a  private  member,  and  though 
it  was  objected  that  a  Bill  which  msbde  an  alteration  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  country  ought  to  have  been  brought  in  by  ministers,  the 
Lord  Advocate  denied  that  this  was  necessary,  or  sound  doctrine, 
and  gave  his  cordial  support  to  the  Bill,  which  was  tkgre&d  to  by 
both  Houses,  and  became  law.  ^ 

In  1865,  Mr.  Whiteside  introduced  two  Bills  to  regulate  the  Irish 
Court  of  Chancery,  in  opposition  to  a  measure  submitted  to  Parlia- 


•  Mirror  of  Pari.  1838,  pp,  4520-        »»  Ibid,  vol.  clxi.  pp.  610,  667. 
4682.  «  Ibid.  vol.  clxii.  p.  882. 

'  Ibid.  pp.  4914-4021.  J  Ibid.  vol.  clxiii.  p.  699 ;  Act  24 

'  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  Ixxiii.  p.  1600.  &  26  Vict  c.  88. 
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ment  hj  mmisters.     But  these  Bills  were  withdrawn  after  their 
second  reading.^ 

In  1866,  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  brought  in  a  rival  Bill  to  that  of  the 
goremment,  on  the  subject  of  the  Cattle  Plagne,  which  he  succeeded 
in  passing  throu^^  the  House  of  Commons.  But  the  Bill  was  sub- 
jected to  such  eztensiye  amendments  in  the  House  of  Lords  that 
its  former  supporters  declined  to  adopt  it,  and  it  was  ultimatelj 
rejected,  upon  the  question  for  the  consideration  of  the  Lords' 
amendments.^ 

On  March  1,  1867,  a  conversation  took  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons  with  reference  to  the  law  of  master  and  servant.  In  the 
previous  session,  a  select  committee  had  been  appointed  to  con- 
sider this  subject,  which  had  reported  that  the  present  state  of  the 
law  was  objectionable,  and  had  advised  certain  specified  changes 
therein.  It  being  admitted  that  a  change  was  necessary,  the  question 
arose  by  whom  it  should  be  made.  It  was  urged  that  the  matter 
was  too  important  to  be  dealt  with  bj  a  private  member,  and 
should  be  undertaken  upon  the  responsibility  of  the  government. 
Whereupon  Mr.  Walpole  (the  Home  Secretary)  stated  that  he  was 
in  communication  with  the  Attomey-Gteneral  on  the  subject,  and 
hoped  to  be  able  to  bring  in  a  Bill  in  relation  thereto  as  soon  as 
the  great  pressure  of  government  buBiness  would  permit."^ 

On  April  9,  1867,  a  private  member  moved  for  leave  to  bring  a 
Bill  into  the  House  of  Commons  to  amend  the  representation  of  the 
people  in  Ireland.  The  Secretary  for  Ireland  (Lord  Naas)  said, 
that  the  government  did  not  object  to  the  introduction  of  this  Bill, 
as  it  was  desirable  that  the  House  should  see  the  scheme  which  had 
been  framed  by  so  experienced  a  member.  But  he  reserved  the 
right  to  express  his  opinion  on  the  measure  until  a  future  occasion. 
The  Bill  was  then  presented,  and  read  a  first  time.*^  On  June  28, 
however,  the  Bill  was  withdrawn. 

On  May  15,  1867,  on  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  a  Bill,  in- 
troduced by  a  private  member,  to  remove  certain  anomalies  and 
abuses  in  the  laws  relating  to  grand  juries  in  Ireland,  a  debate 
arose,  in  which  the  opinion  was  generally  expressed  Hhat  the  sub- 
ject was  too  large  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  satisfactory  manner  by  an 
independent  member.'  Accordingly  the  mover,  agreeing  in  this 
opinion,  obtained  leave  to  withdraw  the  Bill,  giving  notice,  that, 
early  in  the  following  session,  he  would  appeal  to  the  Secretary  for 
Ireland  *to  assist  in  legislating  on  this  important  subject.'  ^ 

On  April  29,  1868,  a  Bill  to  establish  county  financial  boards, 

^  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxx.    Index,  "  Ibid.  vol.   clxxxv.    pp.   1269- 

'  Court  of  Chancery  (Ireland).'  1262. 

*  Ibid,  vol.  dxxxi.  p.  388  ;   vol.  ■  Ibid  vol.  clxxxvi.  p.  1363. 

clxxxii.  p.  263.     Annual  Eegister,  ®  Ibid,  vol.  clxxxvii.  pp.  692-600. 
1866,  pp.  20-23. 
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aad  for  the  assessing  of  oonnt  j  rates,  and  for  the  administration 
of  conntj  expenditure  for  England  and  Wales,  which  had  been 
brought  in  bj  a  privute  Member,  and  read  a  first  time,  came  up  for 
a  second  reading.  But  it  was  moved  by  a  member  of  the  adminis- 
tration that  in  Heu  of  proceeding  with  this  Bill  a  select  committee 
should  be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  whole  subject,  upon  whose 
report  the  goyemment  might  be  enabled  hereafter  to  introduce  a 
more  satisfactory  measure.  With  this  understanding  the  motion 
was  agreed  to,  on  a  division.?  The  select  committee  reported  in 
fibvonr  of  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  financial  boards,  partly  elec- 
tive and  partly  magisterial,  whereby  the  county  finances  could  be 
placed  more  directly  under  the  control  of  the  ratepayers.^  This 
recommendation  will  probably  be  carried  out,  at  an  early  period, 
by  the  new  Reformed  Parliament. 

AdTBn-  But,  although  it  is  the  especial  duty  of  ministers  of 

frMdiscufl-  the  crown  to  prepare  and  submit  to  Parliament  whatever 
PaSia^  measures  may  be  required  for  the  defence  of  the  empire, 
ment.  the  support  of  the  civil  government,  or  to  amend  or  other- 
wise improve  the  ftmdamental  or  constitutional  laws  of 
the  realm — and  to  control  by  their  advice  and  influence 
all  public  legislation  which  is  initiated  by  private  mem- 
bers— a  most  useftd  purpose  is  served  by  the  free  investi- 
gation and  debate  in  Parhament  of  every  question  affect- 
ing the  community  at  large. 

It  is  not,  in  feet,  the  primary  duty  of  either  House  to 
pass  the  measures  of  the  executive,  but  rather,  as  the 
great  council  of  the  nation,  to  advise  the  crown  as  to  the 
way  in  which  the  pubUc  service  may  be  most* beneficially 
conducted,  and  to  give  expression  fix)m  time  to  time  to 
enlightened  opinions  upon  the  various  topics  which  are 
attracting  pubUc  attention.'  This  function  cannot  be  ful- 
filled except  by  granting  to  private  members  adequate 
opportunity  for  introducing  to  the  notice  of  Parhament 
projects  for  efiecting  desirable  reforms  in  our  political  or 


p  HanB.Deb.vol.  cxd.  pp.1642-1669.  161-1 71. 

And  see  the  debate  on  the  County  *i  Commons'  Papers^  1867-8,  No. 

Courts  (Admiralty  Jurisdiction)  Bill,  421. 

introducedin  1868  by  a  private  mem*  '  Mr.  Disraeli,  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  dxi. 

ber,  but  proceeded  with  by  consent  p.  163. 
of  ministers. — Pnd,  yol.  cxcii.    pp. 
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social  system,  and  by  facilitating  the  discussion  of  such 
measures  until  public  opinion  is  sufficiently  agreed  upon 
them  to  render  l^islation  not  only  safe  but  expedient, 
when  it  will  become  the  duty  of  ministers  of  the  crown 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  advising  the  pas^ng  of 
Bills  in  Parliament  to  give  effect  to  the  same.  Nearly 
all  the  great  reforms  which  have  received  the  sanction 
of  Parliament  during  the  present  century  have  originated 
in  this  manner." 

Instances  have  indeed  occurred  in  our  political  history 
wherein  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  acting  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  the  existing  administration,  have 
demanded  the  immediate  settlement  of  some  great  politi- 
cal reform  in  a  certain  way,  bringing  to  bear  upon  the  The  will  of 
ministers  of  the  crown  a  pressure  in  relation  thereto,  ment*" 
which  they  have  been  unable  to  withstand.  It  has  then  ^^®^^ 
been  optional  with  the  ministry  either  to  render  assistance 
in  caning  out  the  proposed  reform,  provided  the  consent 
of  the  sovereign  could  be  obtained,  or  else  to  resign  and 
give  place  to  others,  through  whose  efforts  such  legislation 
might  take  place  upon  the  particular  question  as  would 
conciliate  the  good-will  of  the  several  estates  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  in 
1828,  and  the  settlement  of  the  long-pending  question  of 
Boman  Catholic  emancipation  in  1829 — to  both  of  which 
measures  th^  ministry  then  in  power  were  at  first  opposed 
— were  actually  accomplished  with  the  consent  and  co- 
operation of  ministers  themselves.*  On  the  other  hand, 
the  resistance  of  ministers  to  a  reform  of  Parliament  led, 
in  1830,  to  their  enforced  resignation,  and  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  another  ministry  pledged  to  succeed  upon  the 
question." 

The  repeal  of  the  com  laws,  in  1846,  affords  an  illus- 
tration of  a  different  principle,  and  shows  what  can  be 


"  Hanfl.  Deb.  vol.  cbd.  pp.  160, 161,    889-402. 
667 ;  voL  clxii.  p.  363.  »  Ihid,  pp.  347-360.    Ante,  vol.  i. 

^  See  May,  Const.  Hist.  toI.  ii.  pp.    p.  117. 
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Sir  R.  done  by  a  bold  and  determined  minister  who  views  the 
^Tcopn  eirigencies  of  the  State  with  sagacity  and  resolution.  No 
Iawb.  such  measure  had  been  demanded  by  either  House  of 
Parliament,  for  the  Lords  were  staunch  protectionists  and 
the  majority  of  the  Commons  had  been  elected  as  the 
opponents  of  free  trade.  Sir  Eobert  Peel  himself  had 
been  hitherto  the  great  champion  of  the  protectionist 
party.  Nevertheless,  being  convinced  that  the  time  had 
come  when  the  national  interests  required  the  abrogation 
of  the  com  laws,  he  assumed  the  responsibility  of  advising 
their  repeal,  and,  after  a  severe  struggle,  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  consent  of  his  colleagues  in  office  (the  crown 
being  neuter  upon  this  question),  and  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  to  his  Bill/ 

The  position  of  ministers  of  the  crown  in  relation  to 
important  Bills  brought  in  by  opposition  membera  wiU  be 
further  elucidated  by  the  following  recent  precedents. 

jfjgli  On  May  14,  1868,  Mr.  Gladstone  (the  leader  of  the  Opposition), 

Church  having  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  crown  to  an  address  passed  by 
queBtioD.  ^i^Q  House  of  Gommon^,  that  the  interests  of  the  crown  in  the  teni- 
poralities  of  the  Irish  Ghurch  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
Parliament,  with  a  yiew  to  prevent  by  legislation  the  creation  of 
new  personal  interests,  through  the  exercise  of  any  public  patron- 
age,^ brought  in  a  Bill  to  prevent,  for  a  limited  time,  any  new  ap- 
pointments to  that  church,  which  was  received  and  read  a  first  time. 
The  second  reading  was  agreed  to,  on  May  22,  by  a  majority  of  fifty- 
four,  in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  opposition  by  the  ministry.' 
In  committee  on  this  Bill  a  clause  was  inserted,  notwithstanding 
objections  urged  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  the  effect  that  the  right  of 
any  person  to  share  in  the  future  Maynooth  grant,  or  the  Begium 
Donuviy  should  be  subject  to  the  pleasure  of  Parliament.^  Finally, 
the  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  but  on  June  29,  the  motion 
for  its  second  reading  was  negatived,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  a 
majority  of  ninety-five." 
Votes  of  ^  June  30,  1868,  a  Bill  to  remove  the  disabilities  of  revenue 

revenue       officers  from  voting  at  parliamentary  elections  was  committed,  and 
officers.        ordered  for  a  third  reading  in  the  House  of  Gommons,  on  division, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Ghancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 

'  Ante,  vol.  i.  pp.  140-143.  r  Jhid.  pp.  1187-1211. 

^  Hans.  Deb.  vol  czcii.  p.  113.  *  Ibid,  vol.  czciii.  p.  296. 

W.  p.  809. 
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and  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition.  But,  in  defer- 
ence to  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  government 
decnded  to  withdraw  their  opposition  to  this  measure,  whereupon  the 
second  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  advocated  by  ihe  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  the  BOl  became  law.* 

In  1866,  Mr.  Gladstone,  then  being  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Chnzch 
and  leader  of  the  govemment  in  the  House  of  Commons,  brought  ntes. 
in  a  Bill  for  the  compulsory  abolition  of  church  rates,  which  was 
read  a  first  time.  Before  the  day  fixed  for  the  second  reading,  the 
ministry  went  out  of  office.  Naturally,  upon  such  occasions  the 
measures  of  the  outgoing  administration  are  either  formally  with- 
drawn or  allowed  to  drop.  But  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had  now  be- 
come leader  of  the  opposition,  determined  to  proceed  with  this  Bill, 
alleging  that  in  his  opinion,  and  in  that  of  his  late  ooUeagues,  it 
stood  in  a  position  different  from  other  measures,  '  inasmuch  as  it 
was  originall^a  proposal  not  made  by  the  late  administration,  but 
by  myself,  on  my  own  individual  responsibility.*  Nevertheless,  it 
had  been  distinctly  introduced  into  the  House  as  *  a  government 
measure,'  and  other  members  of  the  government,  in  addition  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  were  ordered  'to  prepare  and  bring  it  in.'  The  new 
ministry,  however,  after  Mr.  Gladstone's  explanation,  consented  to 
the  second  reading  of  the  BiU,  upon  the  understanding  that  they  did 
not  accept  the  principle  of  it,  and  that  it  should  not  be  proceeded 
with  any  further  during  the  session.^  The  Bill  was  accordingly 
dropped. 

All  motions  for  the  grant  of  money  for  the  public  ser-  supply 
vice,  or  for  imposing  any  pecuniary  charge  upon  the  J^^^ 
people,  must,  as  we  have  already  seen,  emanate  from  by  the 
ministers  of  the  crown  in  the  House  of  Commons.     By  ^^^' 
new  standing  orders  passed  in  1866,  and  which  are  more 
stringent  than  those  previously  in  force,  private  members 
are  efiectually  debarred  from  initiating  such  proceedings, 
unless  with  the  recommendation  of  the  crown.* 

On  June  6,  1867,  a  case  occurred  which  shows  that  the  House  is 
disposed  to  construe  these  new  standing  orders  very  strictly.  A 
private  member,  being  desirous  of  moving  a  seri^  of  resolutions, 
to  r^uire  certain  charges  relating  to  courts  of  law  to  be  defrayed 
out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  not  subjected  to  an  annual  vote, 
obtained  the  formal  assent  of  the  crown  thereto,  which  justified 

•  Hans.  Deb.  cxdii.  pp.  380-410,    vol.  cbcxxiv.  pp.  1029-1032. 
1080.    Act  31  &  32  Vict.  c.  73.  •  See  ante,  vol.  i.  pp.  428-433. 

»»  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  dxxxiii.  p.  619; 
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him,  aa  a  mattor  of  form,  in  proceeding  with  his  reaolationa.  Bat 
aSterwardB,  at  the  SDggestion  of  A£r.  Ajrton,  the  mover  agreed  '  that, 
aa  a  matter  of  pohcy,  it  was  better  that  any  reaolntion  placing' 
a  charge  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund  shonld  be  moved  by  a  mini- 
ster of  the  crown,  and  should  not  proceed  from  the  Opjkoeition 
side  of  the  House.'  He  therefore  abstained  from  moving  snch  of 
the  reeolntioiiB  oa  were  of  that  character,  and  confined  himself  to 
introducing  'resolatioa  four,  that  the  aalariea  and  expenses  therein 
specified  should  cease  to  be  charged  on  the  Consolidated  Fnnd. 
That  was  a  resolntion  diminishing  the  charge  on  the  pabUc,  which 
any  member  might  move.'^ 

The  rules  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  will  be  pre- 
sently noticed,  afford  to  an  administration  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  inviting  the  attentive  consideration  of  Farlia- 
ment  to  whatever  measures  they  may  think  fit  to  propose. 
But  their  ability  to  carry  them  successfully  through  both 
Houses  must  wholly  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which 
they  possess  the  confidence  of  Parliament,  and  especially 
of  the  Lower  House.  An  adequate  degree  of  parliamen- 
tary support  is  essential,  not  merely  to  the  continuance  ia 
office  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  but  also  to  the  inte- 
grity and  usefulness  of  their  legislative  measures.  If  they 
cannot  rely  upon  being  able  to  pass  their  Bills,  at  all 
events  without  substantial  alteration,  they  will  naturally 
refrain  from  bestowing  the  necessary  pains  to  render  them 
perfect  and  complete ;  and  thus  either  the  statute-book 
will  be  encumbered  with  crude  and  imperfect  laws,  or 
else  the  duty  of  framing  desirable  measures  will  pass  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  responsible  servants  of  the  crown, 
and  will  be  assumed  by  men  who  merely  represent  the 
will  and  opinions  of  a  popular  assembly,  to  the  manifest 
detriment  of  the  public  interests,  and  in  violation  of  the 
foundation  principles  of  parliamentaiy  government." 

Twi(  e,  within  the  past  ten  years,  the  executive  go^rn- 
meut  have  had  recourse  to  the  unusual  proceeding  of 

■I  Hans.  I>el).Tol.  cUjTvii.p.ieB7,  pp.  70^707.     Mr.  Lowe's  ipeech, 

'  See  Mr.  ISbimU'h  speech  on  the  February  35,  1867,  ibid.  voL  cimv. 

I^uBinee.'-  of  the  Session,  August  30,  pp.  968,  960.    DisraeU's  Loid  Oeo. 

16JH    M.Qs.  Deb.  vol.  ci.  especially  Bentinck,  founh  edit  p.  fi73. 
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inviting  the  House  of  Commons  to  assist  them  in  deter-  Ooyern- 
mining  upon  the  leading  principles  whereon  particular  J^"^^ 
Bills  should  be  framed,  which  were  of  the  highest  im-  general  re- 
portance  in  a  constitutional  point  of  view,  but  in  regard 
to  which  successive  administrations  had  failed  to  pro- 
pound a  policy  acceptable  to  ParUament.     The  course 
adopted  by  ministers  upon  these  occasions  was  to  submit 
to  the  House,  in  committee  of  the  whole,  certain  general 
resolutions,  which,  after,  they  had  been  altered  by  the 
committee  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  opinions  of 
the  majority,  became  the  framework  of  a  Bill,  which  was 
introduced  as  a  ministerial  measure.     A  proceeding  of 
this  kind,  however,  is  at  variance  with  the  principle  of 
ministerial  responsibility,  and  can  only  be  justified  on 
grounds  of  public  necessity. 

The  first  case  of  this  description  occurred  in  1858,  in  regard  to  the  j^^*^  q^ 
goyemment  of  India.     On  Febmary  12,  1858,  a  Bill  to  transfer  her  yemment 
majesty's  possessions  in  India  to  the  goyemment  of  the  British  ^^' 
crown  was   laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  by   the  Prime 
Minister,  Lord  Pahnerston,  but  before  its  second  reading  a  change 
of  ministry  took  place.     The  question  was  then  taken  up  by  Mr. 
Disraeli,  the  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  on  March  26 
introduced  a  Bill  for  the  same  purpose,  though  differing  materially 
in  the  method  for  effecting  the  object.     Neither  of  these  measures 
found  &your  with  Parliament,  or  with  the  public.     Whereupon,  on 
April  12,  Lord  John  Bussell,  '  with  considerable  doubt  and  hesita- 
tion,' suggested  another  course,  namely,  that  instead  of  perseyeriug 
-with  their  Bill,  ministers  should  consent  to  haye  the  whole  subject 
discussed  in  committee  of  the  whole,  upon  general  resolutions,  so 
that  there  might  be  conclusions  arriyed  at  between  the  goyemment 
and  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  the  basis  upon  which  the  Indian 
Goyemment  Bill  should  be  founded.     He  referred  to  a  former  pro- 
ceeding in  1818  as  a  precedent  for  this  proposal,  but  it  was  shown 
by  other  speakers  that  this  case  was  inapplicable,  inasmuch  as 
a  preliminary  committee  was  then  required,  in  compliance  with  the 
standing  orders  concerning  trade.     Mr.  Disraeli,  howeyer,  promptly 
acceded  to  Lord  John  Russell's  suggestion,  and  eyen  inyited  his 
lordship  to  propose  the  resolutions.      But  the  sense  of  the  House 
waa  againBt  a  matter  of  snch  importance  being  taken  up  by  an  in- 
dependent  member.^    Accordingly,   a  few  days  afberwards,  Mr. 

'  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxlix.  pp.  858-S77. 
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Disraeli  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  Honse  fourteen  reaoIntionBy  dis- 
tinctly  embodying  the  outline  of  a  legislatiye  measurey  which 
differed  considerably  from  the  original  ministerial  Bill.  After  much 
debate  in  committee,  five  only  of  these  resolutions  were  reported  to 
the  House  on  June  17,  the  remaining  resolutions  having  been  with- 
drawn. A  new  Bill  was  then  introduced  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  con* 
formity  with  the  scheme  agreed  to  by  the  House,  which  was  passed 
into  a  law.<^ 
Reform  ^^®  next  attempt  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  House  of  Commons 

Bill.  to  this  method  of  originating  a  government  measure  was  in  1867, 

in  relation  to  the  reform  of  Parliament.  But  this  time  the  resolu- 
tions proposed  were  open  to  more  serious  objection,  on  account  of 
their  vague  and  indefinite  nature,  and  meeting  with  resolute  oppo- 
sition from  the  House  itself  the  ministry  abandoned  them,  and 
brought  in  a  regular  Bill  instead.  The  circumstances  were  as 
follows : — 

^he  Russell  administration  resigned  office  in  1866,  from  their  in- 
ability to  induce  the  House  of  Commons  to  accept  their  proposed 
Beform  BillS  They  were  succeeded  by  the  Derby  ministry,  who,  being 
themselves  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  proper  basis  for  any  such 
measure,  determined  at  the  outset  not  to  proceed  by  Bill,  but  by  in- 
troducing a  series  of  resolutions,  through  which  they  '  hoped  to 
elicit  from  the  House  of  Commons  the  views  they  took  upon  the 
main  questions  which  would  be  necessarily  involved  in  any  Beform 
Bill.'  It  was  admitted  that '  the  resolutions  were  somewhat  vaguely 
and  indistinctly  drawn ;'  but  the  object  was  '  not  to  pledge  the  go- 
vernment to  a  specific  point  upon  any  one  of  those  resolutions,  but  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  the  general  opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons 
as  to  what  measures  would  be  likely  to  meet  with  a  general 
assent.'  ^  On  February  11,  1867,  Mr.  Disraeli  (the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer)  moved  that  the  Hoase  of  Commons  should  on  a  cer- 
tain day  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  to  consider  of 
the  original  Beform  Act ;  proposing  to  submit  to  this  committee 
thirteen  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  Beform.  But  on  the  day 
named,  when  Mr.  DisraeH  moved  that  the  House  should  go  into 
committee  on  these  resolutions,  it  was  objected  that  ihej  'were 
simply  abstract  propositions,'  conveying  'no  definite  idea  whatever,* 
and  depending  altogether  upon  details  not  yet  made  known  as 
to  their  actual  operation.  ( It  was  furthermore  asserted  to  be  '  the 
duiy  of  the  executive  go^mment  to  give  advice  to  this  House, 
to  initiate  its  business,  and  to  decide  on  what  propositions  shall 
be  brought  forward  on  important  public  occasions!'  while  'it  is 
the  business  of  the  House  to  decide  on  the  acts  of  the  executive 


'  Hans.   Deb.    m  loco.      Annual        ^  Earl  of  Derby,  Hans.  Deb.  vol. 
Register;  1868;  chape,  ill.  and  iv.         clxxxv.  p.  1286. 
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government,  and  if  it  does  not  approve  them  to  censure  them.  K 
the  House  allows  itself  to  be  induced  to  take  a  consultative  position 
— ^if  it  begins  a  measure  which  government  ought  to  begin,  and 
allows  itself  to  be  asked  questions,  and  to  give  its  views  to  the 
government,  the  House  will  be  taking  away  the  responsibility  of 
the  ministers  of  the  crown.' ^  On  the  following  day,  Mr.  Diemeli 
informed  the  House  that  ministers  had  determined  not  to  press  their 
resolutions,  but  to  bring  in  a  Reform  Bill  as  speedily  as  possible. 
This  decision  gave  general  satisfaction,  and  forestaUed  an  intended 
motion  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  effect  that  a  discussion  of  the  pro- 
posed resolutions  must  have  tended  to  delay  the  practical  con- 
sideration of  the  question,  and  that  it  would  be  for  the  public 
advantage  that  the  government  plan  should  be  submitted  to  the 
House  in  a  definite  form.J 

The  new  Reform  Bill  was  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Changes  in 
Mr.  Disraeli  on  February  25 ;  but  being  too  restricted  in  its  exten-  Beform 
sion  of  the  franchise  to  the  working  classes,  it  &iled  to  satisfy  the  q^^^^; 
House.     Without  waiting  for  any  direct  vote  upon  the  question,  the  acceptable 
government  withdrew  this  BUI,  and  on  IVjWgMft  introduced  another  to  Parlia- 
of  a  more  liberal  character.     This  measure  had,  it  appears,  already  ™®°*^* 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  cabinet,  but  being  disapproved  of  by 
three  prominent  and  influential  ministers,  it  had  been  laid  aside  in 
favour  of  the  one  first  presented  to  the  House.     Its  resuscitation  led 
to  the  resignation  of  these  ministers,  but  their  places  were  filled  up, 
and  the  Bill  proceeded  upon.     During  its  progress  through  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  ministerial   measure  encountered  a  for- 
midable opposition,  and  was  subjected  to  numerous  and  important 
amendments ;  but  was  finally  passed  on  July  15.     After  a  narrow 
escape,  owing  to  further  amendments  which  were  inserted  in  the 
Bill  by  the  House  of  Lords,  to  which  the  Commons  refused  to  agree, 
it  became  law;  materially  altered,  indeed,  from  the  original  draft 
agreed  upon  by  the  ministers,  in  some  respects  contrary  to  their  ad- 
vice and  approval,  but  not  so  as  to  induce  them  to  abandon  the  charge 
of  it,  or  to  be  unwilling  to  hold  themselves  responsible  for  it.^ 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  peculiar  responsibility  which 
attaches  to  ministers  of  the  crown  in  matters  of  legisla- 
tion is  confined  for  the  most  part  to  the  initiation  and 
control  of  public   business.     As  regards  Private  Bills,  PHvate 
wherein  the  rights  of  private  parties  are  adjudicated  upon  ^*^- 
by  Parliament  in  a  semi-judicial  manner,  an  opposite 

*  Mr.  Lowe,  ibid.  p.  960.    And  see  ^  Hans.  Deb.  Session  1867.    Cox, 

Earl    Qrey's  observations^  Ond.  pp.  Hist.  Reform  Bills  of  1866  &  1867, 

1294-1298.  chapters  vi.-xix. 

J  Ihid,  pp.  1021, 1022. 
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Position  of  principle  prevails.  Thus,  it  was  remarked  by  Sir  Eobert 
tow^"  P^^lj  when  Home  Secretary  in  1830,  in  reference  to  the 
^^t«  Eye  Harbour  Bill,  then  pending  in  Parliament,  *  I  must 
decline  interference  with  any  private  Bill,  and  I  cannot 
but  think,  from  the  experience  of  every  day,  that  the 
principle  on  which  ministers  abstain  from  any  such  inter- 
ference is  most  salutary/*  Again,  it  was  stated  by  the  . 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mi\  Baring)  in  1840,  that  | 
*  it  is  contrary  to  all  established  practice  for  ministers  of 
the  crown  to  give  an  opinion  upon  a  private  Bill."*  For 
this  reason,  as  well  as  on  account  of  their  pressing  official 
duties,  the  occupants  of  the  Treasury  bench  are  exempt 
from  serving  on  Private  Bill  Committees." 

But  if  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  infringe  upon  the 
established  rules  of  Parliament  by  urging  the  House  to 
permit  a  private  Bill  to  proceed,  notwithstanding  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  standing  orders  f^ainst  it,  it 
would  be  *  usual  for  the  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  or  some  other  member  of  the  government,  to 
support  the  general  authority  of  committees  of  the 
House.'  "*  So  also  if  the  interests  of  the  pubUc  were  likely 
to  be  injuriously  affected  by  a  private  Bill,  ministers 
would  be  justified  in  using  their  influence  to  oppose  it  ;** 
because  they  are  responsible  for  exercising  the  prerogative 
of  the  crown  so  as  to  control  all  legislation  in  Parliament, 
whether  upon  public  or  private  matters,  for  the  ftirther- 
ance  of  the  public  welfare. 
Lemsiative  Siucc  the  cstabhshmeut  of  parliamentary  government, 
^  Crown.  ^^^  crown  has  ceased  to  exercise  its  undoubted  preroga- 
tives, as  an  essential  part  of  the  legislature,  by  the  direct 
personal  intervention  of  the  sovereign.  Its  legislative 
powers  are  now  effectually  put  forth  in  both  Houses, 
and  especially  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  means  of 
responsible  ministers,   who,   availing  themselves  of  the 


^  Minor  of  Parlt.  1830,  p.  2009.  »  Sir  R.  Peel,  ibid.  voL  Ixxx.  p. 

«  Ibid.  1840,  p.  4657.  177. 

"  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clzxv.  p.  1545.  '  Case  of  the  Mersey  Consenrancy. 
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influence  which  they  possess  as  members  of  Parliament, 
serve  as  the  mouthpiece  and  representatives  therein  of 
the  monarchical  element  in  our  constitution.**  Contem- 
poraneously with  the  introduction  into  our  political  sys- 
tem of  the  constitutional  usage  whereby  the  sovereign 
abstains  from  exercising  direct  and  external  authority 
over  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  matters  of  legislation, 
we  find  the  modem  machinery  for  the  control  of  legisla- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  crown  coming  into  play.  The  last 
occasion  upon  which  an  English  sovereign  vetoed  a  Bill 
presented  for  the  royal  assent  was  in  1707,'  whilst  the 
first  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  forbid  the 
reception  of  petitions  for  grants  of  money  without  the 
consent  of  the  crown,  was  agreed  to  in  the  previous 
year."  Thenceforth,  the  rules  of  Parliament,  which  pro- 
hibit the  introduction  of  a  Bill  to  appropriate  any  portion 
of  the  public  revenue,  except  at  the  recommendation  of 
the  crown,  through  a  responsible  minister, — and  which 
require  the  consent  of  the  crown  before  either  House  can 
agree  to  a  Bill  affecting  the  royal  prerogative,* — together 
with  the  admitted  right  of  ministers,  so  long  as  they 
retain  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  regu- 
late the  course  of  public  business — have  secured  the 
rights  of  the  sovereign,  as  a  constituent  part  of  the 
legislative  body,  as  unmistakeably,  if  not  more  effectually 
than  by  the  direct  interposition  of  a  personal  veto. 

'  The  authority  of  the  crown  in  England,'  says  Lord 
Derby,  *  does  not  depend  upon  the  veto  which  her 
Majesty  theoretically  possesses  to  impose  upon  Acts  of 
Parliament  after  they  have  passed,  but  upon  the  right 
and  proper  influence  which  she  exercises  over  her  minis- 
ters, and  through  them,  over  both  branches  of  the  legisla- 
ture, which  gives  her  the  opportunity  of  exercising  her 


and  Docks  Bill,  Und,  yol.  cxlvii.  pp.  ^  See  Hearo;  Qovenimeiit  of  Eog- 

15-19.  land,  p.  61. 

«»  See  ante,  vol.  i.  pp.  7,  8,  249;  •  Ante,  vol.  i.  p.  429. 

Park's  Dogmas,  p.  126.  ^  Und,  and  anie,  p.  298. 
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judgment  upon  measures  before  they  have  been  submitted 
to  Pariiament,  not  after  they  have  received  its  assent.'" 
To  the  same  effect,  Lord  Palmerston  states  that  it  is  *  a 
fundamental  error'  to  suppose  that  'the  power  of  the 
crown  to  reject  laws  has  ceased  to  exist'  *  That  power 
survives  as  before,  but  it  is  exercised  in  a  different  man- 
ner. Instead  of  being  exercised  upon  the  laws  presented 
for  the  royal  assent,  it  is  exercised  by  anticipation  in  the 
debates  and  proceedings  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parha- 
ment.  It  is  delegated  to  those  who  are  the  responsible 
advisers  of  the  crown ;  and  it  is  therefore  not  possible 
that  a  law  passed  by  the  two  Houses  should  be  presented 
to  the  crown,  and  should  then  by  the  crown  be  reiiised. 
And  why  is  this  ?  Because  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  a 
law  shoiild  have  received  the  consent  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  in  which  the  responsible  ministers  of  the 
crown  are  sitting,  debating,  acting,  and  voting,  unless 
those  who  advise  the  crown  have  agreed  to  that  law, 
and  are  therefore  prepared  to  counsel  the  sovereign 
to  assent  to  it.  K  a  law  were  passed  by  the  two  Houses 
against  the  will  and  opinion  of  the  ministers  of  the  day, 
those  ministers  must  naturally  resign  their  offices,  and 
be  replaced  by  men  in  whose  wisdom  ParUament  reposed 
more  confidence,  and  who  agreed  with  the  majorities  in 
the  two  Houses.'^ 
Koyaiveto  But,  if  need  be,  the  dormant  power  of  the  crown  to 
veto  a  bill  presented  by  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  for 
the  royal  assent  could  be  revived  and  exercised ; — pro- 
vided only  that  a  ministry  could  be  found  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  such  an  act — ^for  '  her  Majesty  has  no 
constitutional  right  to  abdicate  that  part  of  her  prero- 
gative which  entitles  her  to  put  a  veto  upon  any 
measure  she  thinks  fit."'  And  '  although  no  minister 
can  introduce  a  measure  into  either  House  without  the 


on  Bills 


"  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxxxiv.  p.  839.      pp.  60-64. 

'  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clix.  p.  1886 ;        ^  Mr.  Secretary  Haidy^  Hans.  Deb. 
and  see  Heani;  Govt,  of  England,    vol.  cxdi.  p.  732. 
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consent  of  the  crown,  such  consent  is  only  given  in 
the  first  instance  in  the  executive  capacity  of  the  so- 
vereign. It  implies  no  absolute  approbation  of  the 
measure,  but  merely  signifies  the  royal  pleasure  that  the 
two  branches  of  the  l^islature  should  consult  upon  the 
merits  of  the  case.  As  a  branch  of  the  legislature  whose 
decision  is  final,  and  therefore  last  solicited,  the  opinion 
of  thie  sovereign  remains  unshackled  and  uncompromised 
until  the  assent  of  both  Houses  has  been  received.  Nor 
is  this  veto  of  the  English  monarch  an  empty  form.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  conceive  the  occasion,  when  supported  by 
the  sympathies  of  a  loyal  people,  its  exercise  might  defeat 
an  unconstitutional  ministry,  and  a  corrupt  Parhament.'  * 

A  remarkable  case,  illnstratiye  of  this  doctrine,  occurred  in  1858,  threatened 
in  relation  to  the  Victoria  Station  and  Pimlico  Railway  Bill,  which  *?  ^  ?^«r- 
affected  certain  rights  of  property  vested  in  the  crown.     The  First  ^g^g  ^^ 
Conunissioner  of  Public  Works  (Sir  Benjamin  Hall)  had  consented 
to  the  measure,  but  during  its  progress  through  Parliament  a  change 
of  ministry  took  place,   and  the  new  Commissioner  (Lord  John 
Manners)  insisted  upon  a  particular  alteration  of  the  scheme,  to 
which  the  applicants  for  the  same  were  unwilling  to  agree.     But  the 
House  of  Lords,  before  whom  the  Bill  was  pending,  granted  leave  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  to  be  heard  by  counsel  against 
the  Bill,  and  it  being  intimated  that  unless  it  were  altered  the  go- 
vernment would  advise  the  crown  to  veto  it,  the  committee  amended 
the  Bill  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  First  Commissioner, 
and  it  received  the  royal  assent.^ 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  however,  if  ministers  Legislative 
should  be  unable  to  prevent  the  passing  of  a  measure  SJJ^rds. 
through  the  House  of  Commons  to  which  they  were 
opposed,  they  would  lake  advantage  of  the  co-ordinate 
and  independent  legislative  powers  of  the  Second  Cham- 
ber, wherein  the  obnoxious  Bill  might  be  rejected,  or 
amended  in  conformity  with  their  views,  or  so  as  to  con- 
ciliate the  fevour  of  the  contending  parties.  Less  under 
the  influence  of  popular  passion,  or  transient  political 


*  Disraeli's  Lord  George  Bentinck,    692,  797.    Lords'  Journftls,  vol.  xc. 
4th  ed.  p.  65.  p.  363. 

y  Hans.  Deh.  vol.  cB.  pp.  686-589, 
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excitement  than  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Lords  often 
interpose  successfully  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  ministers 
of  the  crown,  by  hindering,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  adop- 
tion of  measures  .which  may  reasonably  be  regarded  with 
Appeal  to  mistrust  or  apprehension."  Otherwise,  and  as  a  last  resort 
wnsutuent  j^^fope  the  Bill  has  gone  through  both  Houses,  an  appeal 
must  be  made  to  the  constituent  body,  which,  if  it 
should  result  in  an  unmistakeable  expression  of  public 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  particular  measure,  will  ulti- 
mately lead  to  its  acceptance  by  the  crown.* 

(c.)   The  oversight  and  control  of  Bumiesa  in  Parliament 

jfinirtepiai  Ministers  of  the  crown  are  constitutionally  responsible, 
j^""  not  merely  for  the  preparation  and  conduct  of  legislative 
Houaea.  measures  through  both  Houses  of  ParUament,  and  for  the 
control  of  legislation  which  is  undertaken  by  private 
members,  but  also  for  the  oversight  and  direction  of  the 
entire  mass  of  public  business  which  may  come  before 
either  House.  Nothing  should  be  left  to  the  will  and 
caprice  of  a  fluctuating  majority,  but  the  efforts  of  minis- 
ters should  be  continually  directed  to  the  ftirtherance  of 
business  in  Parliament,  in  such  manner  as  will  best  pro- 
mote the  pubhc  interests,  and  ensure  the  convenience 
of  members  generally.  For  ministers  are  the  natural 
leaders  in  both  Houses,  as  well  as  the  proper  guardians 
of  the  powers  and  privileges  of  Parliament.  Eepresent- 
ing  therein  the  authority  of  the  crown,  and  exercising 
therein  the  influence  which  appertains  to  them  in  that 
capacity,  it  is  their  duty  to  regulate  the  performance  of 
all  parliamentary  functions,  so  as  to  keep  them  within 
proper  limits,  and  in  a  steady  course.** 

In  1692,  before  William  HI.  had  constructed  his  first 
parliamentary  administration,   a  formal  complaint  was 

■  See  a»Ue,To\,  i.p.28j.alflo  thecase  »  See  Bowyer,  Const.  Law,  p.  1G5. 

of  the  Forgery  Punishment  Bill,  ante,  ^  Heam,  Govt,  of  England,  p.  636. 

p.  302,  and  that  of  the  Irish  Church  Mr.  Gladstone,  Hans.  Deb.  voL  cxcii. 

Suspensory  Bill,  antej  p.  310;  and  p.  1100 -110  J. 
Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxciii.  pp.  976, 1067. 
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made  by  ministers  to  the  king,  that  *  nobody  knew  one  AdTan- 
day  what  the  House  of  Commons  would  do  the  next,'  JhSp»c- 
and  that  *  it  were  .perhaps  too  confident  a  thing  for  any-  ^<»- 
one  to  pretend  to  say  the  parUament  will  or  will  not  do 
anything  whatsoever  that  may  be  proposed  to  them/*'  The 
present  highly  organised  system  of  parhamentary  govern- 
ment has  been  elaborated  by  the  wisdom  and  experience 
of  successive  generations,  in  order  to  remedy  tiiis  evil 
condition,  and  to  establish  harmony  and  unanimity  be- 
tween the  crown  and  Parliament.  Now-a-days,  imme- 
diately upon  the  formation  of  a  ministry,  it  assumes,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  an  executive  govern- 
ment, other  and  more  important  functions — ^unknown  to 
the  theory  of  the  constitution — namely,  the  management, 
control,  and  direction  of  the  whole  mass  of  political 
legislation,  by  whomsoever  originated,  in  conformity  with 
its  own  ideas  of  political  science  and  civil  economy ;  and 
so  long  as  it  commands  the  confidence  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  should  be  able  to  prevent  the  adoption  by 
Parliament  of  any  measure,  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
ministers,  is  inexpedient  or  unwise.** 

In  view  of  the  great  and  increasing  amount  of  public 
business  which  is  now  undertaken  by  ministers  of  the 
crown,  successive  parliamentary  committees  have  advised 
the  adoption  of  rules  to  facilitate  the  distribution  and 
disposal  thereof  by  the  government;  and  the  House  of 
Commons  has  always  evinced  the  utmost  readiness  in 
furthering  the  public  business  in  the  hands  of  ministers, 
so  far  as  is  compatible  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
private  members. 

A  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  pubUc 
business,  in  1848,  concluded  a  report  containing  numer- 
ous valuable  suggestions,  which  were  afterwards  incorpo- 
rated into  the  practice  of  the  House,  by  expressing  their 


«  DaliyniBley    Memoirs    of  Great    of  Eng.  vol.  iv.  p.  433 ;.  vol.  v.  p.  168, 
Britain,  2na  ed.  vol.  ii.  App.  part        ^  Park's  Dogmas,  p.  39. 
ii.  p.  240 ;  and  see  Macaulay,  Hist. 

VOL.    II.  T 
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Conduct  of  belief  '  that  by  the  careful  preparation  of  measures,  their 
by*min?B-  early  introduction,  the  judicious  distribution  of  business 
**"•  between  the  two  Houses,  and  the  order  and  method  with 

which  measures  are  conducted,  the  Government  can  con- 
tribute in  an  essential  degree  to  the  easy  and  convenient 
conduct  of  business.  They  trust  the  efforts  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  seconded  by  those  of  independent  members, 
and  that  a  general  determination  would  prevail  to  carry 
on  the  public  business  with  regularity  and  despatch.'* 

A  similar  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ap- 
pointed in  1861,  directs  attention  in  their  report  to  the 
large  proportion  of  the  public  business  transacted  in  Par- 
liament, which  is  now  devolved  on  the  ministers  of  the 
crown ;  and  proceeds  to  state,  that  *  although  it  is  expe- 
dient to  preserve  for  individual  members  ample  oppor- 
timity  for  the  introduction  and  passing  of  legislative 
measures,  yet  it  is  the  primary  duty  of  the  advisers  of 
the  crown  to  lay  before  Parliament  such  changes  in  the 
law  as  in  their  judgment  are  necessary ;  and  while  they 
possess  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
remain  responsible  for  good  government,  and  for  the 
safety  of  the  state,  it  would  seem  reasonable  that  a  pre- 
ference should  be  yielded  to  them,  not  only  in  the  intro- 
duction of  their  bills,  but  in  the  opportunities  for  pressing 
them  on  the  consideration  of  the  House.''  The  com- 
mittee accordingly  advised  that  more  time  should  be 
granted  for  the  consideration  of  government  orders — a 
recommendation  which  was  concurred  in  by  the  House. 
Govern-  By  the  present  standing  orders  of  the  House  of  Com- 

ment days.  jjjQQg^  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  in  each  week  are 
set  apart  for  government  orders ;  Wednesday  for  orders 
of  the  day,  originating  with  independent  members,  and 
Tuesday  for  notices  of  motions.  At  the  close  of  a  ses- 
sion,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  are  also  appropriated, 
when  necessary,  for  orders  of  the  day,  government  orders 

•  Commons'  Papers,  1847-8,  vol.        '  Ihid.  1861,  vol.  xi.  p.  436. 
xi-i.  p.  146. 
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having  the  priority ;  and  morning  sittmgs  are  sometimes 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  pubUc 
bxisiness.' 

The  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  at  liberty  to  ooveni. 
arrange  the  order  of  business  appointed  for  government  ^^^ 
nights  as  he  thinks  fit,  it  being  provided  by  a  standing 
order  of  the  House  that  *  the  right  be  reserved  to  her 
majesty's  ministers  of  placing  government  ordera  at  the 
head  of  the  hst,  in  the  rotation  in  which  they  are  to  be 
taken,  on  the  days  on  which  government  bills  have  pre- 
cedence.'^ This  privilege,  however,  should  be  exercised 
with  the  most  '  perfect  courtesy,  and  the  most  impartial 
fairness,'  and  with  a  due  regard  to  the  general  feehng  of 
the  House.* 

On  April  30,  1868,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  brought  in  his  resolntions 
for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  npon  -which  he  de- 
feated the  GoTemment,  fearing  that  ministers  would  not  allow  him 
a  proper  opportunity  for  proceeding  thereon,  he  gave  notice  that  on 
the  next  government  day,  at  half-past  four  o'clock,  he  should  move 
that  the  standing  order  above  mentioned  should  be  suspended,  and 
the  other  orders  of  the  day  be  postponed,  until  after  the  order  of  the 
day  for  the  committee  to  consider  his  resolutions.  But  as  Mr.  Disraeli 
undertook  that  ample  opportunity  for  the  discussion  of  this  question 
should  be  a£forded  the  motion  was  not  made  J 

But  no  control. is  conceded  to  ministers  over  orders  in  Motions 
the  hands  of  private  membei.,  which  are  governed  by  ]l^^ 
the  ordinary  rules  of  Parliament  Moreover,  any  private 
arrangement  intended  to  permit  an  independent  member 
to  proceed  upon  a  particular  motion  on  a  government 
night,  would  be  Uable  to  be  overruled  by  the  House ; 
although,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  an  engagement 
made  by  the  leader  of  the  House  would  be  respected.'' 

»  See  May,  Pari.  Pract  ed.  1868,  1716, 1745. 

pp.  242-244.  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxcii.  ^  Thus,  in  June  1863,  Mr.  Hen- 

p.  1568.  nessey's    arrangement    with     Lord 

**  May,  Pari.  Pract.  ed.  1868,  p.  Palmerston  to  debate  a  motion  on 

243 ;  and  see  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxiv.  the  affairs  of  Poland  on  a  government 

p.  189 ;  ibid.  vol.  czc.  p.  1200.  night  was  set  aside  by  the  House,  and 

.  '  Mr.  Disraeli,  ibid,  toL  clzxxyi.  Lord  Palmerston  agreed  to  give  him 

p.  1319 ;  vol.  cxci.  p.  1707.  another  day. — Ibid.  vol.  clxxi.  pp. 

J  Ibid.  vol.  cxci.  pp.  1680,  1706,  899, 1253-1275. 
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Priority  in  It  is  customary,  in  debates  of  the  House,  to  allow 
■^^**^^"  priority  to  members  of  the  administration  who  wish  to 
speak ;  ^  and  in  all  important  debates,  it  is  usual  for  the 
speaker  to  give  preference,  alternately,  to  the  known  sup- 
porters and  opponents  of  the  question  ;"  and  it  would  be 
considered  irregular  to  interfere  with  the  speaker's  call 
in  favour  of  any  other  member.''  When  many  members 
desire  to  address  the  House,  it  is  common  for  an  arrange- 
ment to  be  made  between  the  Government  and  the 
Opposition  '  whippers-in '  to  afford  a  suitable  opportunity 
for  the  several  members  to  speak  who  wish  to  be  heard.* 
The  Whip-  The  principal  *  whipper-in '  on  behalf  of  the  govern- 
§:rjSk!°  tnent  is  the  parliamentary,  or,  as  he  is  otherwise  caUed, 
moM^  the  Patronage  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  is  a  very 
important  personage.  ^He  is  usually  one  of  the  tellers  in 
great  political  divisions,\and  it  devolves  upon  him,  under 
the  direction  of  the  leader  of  the  House, '  to  facilitate,  by 
mutual  understanding,  the  conduct  of  public  business,' 
and  ^  the  management  of  the  House  of  Commons — a  posi- 
tion which  requires  consummate  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  the  most  amiable  flexibility,  and  complete  self- 
control.'  ^  He  is  also  responsible  for  *  making  a  House,' 
and  for  preventing  a  *  count-out '  at  unseasonable  times.^^ 


*  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  Izyii.  p.  8d8.  ^  Disraeli's  Lord  George  Bentinck, 

»  Ibid.  Tol.  Izxvii.  p.  866.  May,  4tli    ed.    pp.    145,   814    Ritchie*8 

ed.  1868,  p.  297.  Modem    statesmen    (the    Treasury 

"  Hans.  Deb.    toL   cliii.  p.  839.  Whipper-in),  and  Chambers' Journal, 

But  in  disputed  cases  an  appeal  may  December   26,  1868    (the   Whips), 

be  made  to  the  House. — May,  p.  295.  In  the  new  House  of  Commons  about 

®  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxxii.  pp.  1972,  to  be  erected,  there  will  be  private 
2173 ;  ibid,  vol.  cxd.  pp.  1422-1424.  rooms  contiguous  to  the  chamoer,  for 
'  It  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  our  the  use  of  Uie  Secretary,  and  of  the 
parliamentary  constitution,  and  the  ex-Secretary,  in  addition  to  the  room 
mode  in  which  business  in  this  House  for  the  Cabinet  ministers.  It  has  also 
must  be  carried  on,  that  generally  been  proposed  to  provide  rooms  near 
diofiuguon  must  be  coafiofid  to  a^few  to  the  House  for  the  several  depart- 
what^are  called  leading  memljers ;  ments  of  government,  where  their 
3ret  there  are  questions  whicn  some-  boxes  and  papers  may  be  kept,  and 
times  arise,  like  the  one  concerning  where  ministers  may  transact  busi- 
the  maintenance  of  the  Established  ness  with  their  subordinate  officers. 
Church  in  Ireland,  on  which  it  is  not  — Rep.  Com.  Ho.  Commons  Arranger- 
fair  that  the  discussion  should  be  ments,  1868,  p.  vi. 
confined  to  those  gentlemen  only.' —  ^  See  pok,  p.  449. 
*'-  Disraeli,  Ond.  p.  1462. 
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As  '  whipper-in/  the  Secretary  is  generally  assisted  by 
two  of  the  junior  Lords  of  the  Treasury. .  These  useful 
functionaries  are  expected  to  gather'  the  greatest  numbers  • 
of  their  own  party  into  every  division,  and  by  persuasion, 
promises,  explanations,  and  every  available  expedient,  to 
bring  their  men  from  all  quarters  to  the  aid  of  the 
Government  upon  any  emergency.  It  is  also  their  busi- 
ness to  conciliate  the  discontented  and  doubtful  amongst 
the  ministerial  supporters,  and  to  keep  everyone,  as  far 
as  possible,  in  good  humour. 

The  Opposition,  likewise,  have  their  *  whippers-in,'  who 
perform  similar  services  for  their  own  party.  They  are 
usually  gentlemen  who  have  filled  the  hke  offices  when 
their  party  was  in  power,  or  others  selected  by  the  chiefs 
of  the  Opposition  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Postmaster-General  and  the  in  the 
Master  of  the  Buckhounds  have  generally  been  the  minis-  ^"^ 
terial  '  whippers-in,'  and  for  the  Opposition,  peers  who 
have  held,  or  expect  to  hold,  similar  offices  are  chosen.^ 

(<2.)  The  necessity  for  unanimity  and  co-operation  amongst 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  upon  the  basis  of  party. 

The  influence  which  is  rightfully  exercised  by  ministers  Political 
of  the  crown  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  depends,  in  ^^'^'""^y 
the   first  instance,  upon  the   degree   of  unity  and  of  ministiy. 
mutual  co-operation  they  exhibit  between  themselves; 
and  finally  upon  the  amount  of  control  they  are  able  to 
exercise  over  the  pohtical  party  to  which  they  belong. 
We  have  now  to  consider  the  mode  in  which  these  vital 
elements  of  ministerial  existence  are  exemplified. 

In  tracing  the  origin  and  development  of  the  rule  which 
requires  political  unanimity  amongst  the  ministers  of  the 
crown,  we  have  seen  that  it  has  become  an  acknowledged 
principle  that,  so  long  as  a  minister  continues  to  form 
part  of  a  government,  he  shares  with  his  colleagues  an 


1  PriTate  infonoation  from  Sir  Erskine  Maj. 
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equal  responsibility  for  everything  that  is  done  or  agreed 
Of  CabiDot  upon  by  them.  Except  in  the  case  of  an  admitted  '  open 
question,'  it  must  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  whole 
Cabinet  have  assented  to  the  ministerial  pohcy  as  officially 
transacted  or  propounded  by  one  of  their  number.'  It 
is  not  therefore  allowable  for  a  CaUnet  minister  to  oppose 
the  measures  of  government — to  shrink  from  an  unquali- 
fied respomdbility  in  respect  to  the  same — to  refi^in  from 
assisting  his  colle^ies  in  the  advocacy  of  their  particular 
measures  in  Parliament" — or  to  omit  the  performance  of 
any  adminietrative  act  which  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  a  decision  of  the  government — even  though  he  may 
not  have  been  a  consenting  party  thereto.'  A  minister 
who  infringes  any  one  of  these  rules  is  bound  to  tender 
his  immediate  resignation  of  office. 

The  responsibility  of  a  minister  who  has  no  seat  in  the 
Cabinet  is  less  comprehensive,  although  in  its  degree  no 
less  complete.  Such  an  one  is  required  to  render  active 
assistance  in  sustaining  the  policy  of  the  government ; 
and  in  carrying  out,  intelligently  and  faithfially,  the  in- 
structions given  him  by  his  political  chief.  But  his  in- 
dividual responsibility  ends  here.  If  called  upon  to 
represent  the  department  to  whidi  he  belongs,  in  either 
House  of  Parliament,  he  does  so,  strictly  speaking,  as  the 
organ  and  mouthpiece  of  his  official  superior.  He  cannot 
be  held  answerable  for  a  policy  in  the  framing  of  which 
he  has  had  no  share.  His  responsibility  is  that  of  a 
subordinate,  not  of  a  principal,  and  mainly  consists  in  an 
accountability  for  the  efficient  dischai^e  of  the  duties 
assigned  to  him,  in  subjection  to  the  acknowledged  au- 
thority of  the  head  of  his  department." 

'  See   nnl»,   p.218;  and   see   Mr.  vol.  cliviii.  p.  176;  and  see  AiVi  vol. 

Gloil stone 'tj  nbservation,  quoted  and  clsTi.  p.  13S8. 

nndoMod  by  Earl  Gtey,  '  that  it  is  '  Earl  Grey,  on  the  Jamaica  debt, 

one  uf  our  first  duties  to  decline  to  ibid.  vol.  cl^cviii.  pp.  276,  280.     Ite- 

Acqiiit  nnv  member  of  the  Cabinet  of  girding    differeDcea  of  opinion  be- 


bihtT  for  the 

clarcd  poBcy  of  Rnotber.'— Hans,  departments,  see  on^,  p.  104. 

el),  vol.cidi.  p.2057.  "  Seep<M<,p.860i  and  Mr.  ] 

'  *'     Uladatone,  in  Hana.  D«b.  case,  anf«,  rol.  i.  p.  207  note '. 
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But  questions  will  sometimes  arise  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  leading  members  of  a  government,  are  of  too  doubtful, 
delicate,  or  complex  a  nature  to  admit  either  of  agree- 
ment or  compromise,  and  yet  which  require  an  immediate 
settlement.  Upon  such  questions.  Cabinet  ministers  may 
agree  to  differ,  and  when  brought  before  Parliament  they  opon 
are  treated  as  '  open  questions '  to  be  advocated  or  op-  ^'*®»*^*<>""- 
posed  by  individual  ministers  at  their  discretion. 

It  is  impossible  to  define,  beforehand,  what  questions 
may  properly  be  accounted  *  open,'  without  detriment  to 
the  character  of  a  ministry,  or  to  its  claims  to  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  Parliament  Since  unanimity  in  the 
Cabinet  has  become  an  acknowledged  rule,  such  great 
questions  as  Parliamentary  Eeform,  the  Ballot,  the  Abo- 
lition of  the  Slave  Trade,  Eoman  Catholic  Emancipation, 
Free  Trade,  with  other  minor  matters,  have  severally  been 
considered  as  '  open  questions '  by  some  administrations, 
though  not  by  others.^ 

But,  however  unavoidable  they  may  be  under  certain 
exceptional  circumstances,  the  multiphcation  of  *open 
questions '  must  be  regarded  as  a  great  evil,  as  they  tend 
to  diminish  the  sense  of  individual  responsibiUty,  which 
ought  to  be  keenly  felt  by  everyone  who  is  admitted  to 
share  in  the  government  of  the  country.  If  all  questions 
were  open,  and  the  minority  in  a  ministry  opposed,  or 
refiised  to  support  the  majority,  few  important  measures 
could  be  carried  ;  and  the  degrading  spectacle  would  be 
exhibited  of  a  government  without  a  decided  poUcy  upon 
the  grave  pohtical  issues  that  are  continually  arising,  and 
which  need  to  be  determined  upon  definite  principles 
that  can  be  understood  and  appreciated  by  the  nation  at 
large.'' 

^  Mirror  of  Pari.  1839,  pp.  3067-  opinions,  Edinb.  Review,  voL  Ixxi. 

3070 ;  and  see  antcy  vol.  i.  p.  146.  p.  493 ;  Lord  John  Russell,  as  to 

**  Earl  Grey,  Pari.  Goyt.  new  ed.  their  being  generally   inexpedient, 

p.  116.     See  Macaula^'s  arffuments  Mirror  of  Pari.  1840,  p.  620 ;  and 

m  favour  of  open  questions,  Mirror  of  see  Lewis,  on  Matters  of  Opinion, 

Pari  1839,  p.  3W7  j  Sir  R  Peel's  ch.  vii.  '  On  the  applicability  of  the 

arguments  against  them,  ibid.  1840,  principle  ofauthority  tothe  decisions 

p.  602 ;  an  article  ^probably  written  of  political  bodies.' 
Dy  Macaulay)  refuting  Sir  K.  Peel's 
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In  proof  of  the  growth  and  present  development  of 
constitutional  practice  on  this  subject,  the  following  pre> 
cedents  may  be  cited  : — 


Cabinet 

miDisten 

opposiDg 

goTem- 

ment 


(1.)  As  regards  Cabinet  Ministers. 

Lord  Thnrlow  was  Lord  High  Chancellor  daring  the  first  ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Pitt.     From  the  commencement  of  this  ministry, 
in  1783,  he  made  himself  very  troublesome,  asserting  his  own  inde- 
pendence^  persisting  in  a  systematic  and  violent  opposition  to  the 
measures  of  goyemment,  and  never  acting  cordially  with  his  col- 
leagues.     To  such  an  extent  did  he  carry  his  offensive  conduct,  that 
it  was  a  saying  of  Pitt's,  that  in  the  Cabinet  Thurlow  '  opposed  every- 
thing, proposed  nothing,  and  was  ready  to  support  anything.'  '   The 
Prime  Minister  bore  with  him  very  patiently  for  a  longtime,  in  con- 
sideration  of  his  extraordinary  abiUty  and  fitness  for  his  distinguished 
office,  but  at  last  found  it  necessary  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  long  to 
compel  his  colleague  to  behave  with  more  propriety.    Accordingly, 
in  1789,  Mr.  Pitt  wrote  to  his  majesty,  representing  his  difficulties, 
and  stating  how  desirable  it  was  that  there  should  be  complete 
cordiality  between  the  members  of  the  Cabinet.      Upon  this  the 
king  wrote  to  the  Chancellor,  and  received  such  a  reply  as  led  him 
confidently  to  anticipate  that  Mr.  Pitt  would  have  no  reason  to 
complain  again  on  the  subject.     For  two  or  three  years  matters 
proceeded  more  smoothly,  but  after  that  time  Thurlow  began  again 
to  be  very  intractable.     At  ministerial  dinners,  where  it  was  custo- 
mary afber  the  cloth  was  removed  to  enter  upon  discussions  on 
state  affiedrs,  he  would  frequently  refuse  to  express  his  opinion ;  and 
would  sometimes  withdraw  to  another  part  of  the  room  and  fall 
asleep.     In  parliament  he  was  so  unreliable  that  it  became  necessary 
to  appoint  another  cabinet  minister  to  act  as  leader  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  House  of  Lords.     This  made  Thurlow  very  angry,  and 
he  opposed  the  government  measures  in  the  House  of  Lords  more 
vehemently  than  ever.    At  length  Mr.  Pitt's  forbearance  was  ex- 
hausted, and  he  wrote  to  the  king,  that  his  majesty  must  choose 
between  his  Prime  Minister  and  his  Chancellor,  for  that  it  was  im- 
possible they  could  continue  any  longer  to  act  together.    Notwith- 
standing his  attachment  to  Thurlow,  the  king  at  once  gave  way, 
and  caused  a  communication  to  be  made  to  the  Chancellor  that  '  his 
majesty  had  no  longer  any  occasion  for  his  services.' '     The  Great 

*  Campbell's  ChaDcellors,  vol.  v.  Qeorffe  HI.  voL  v.  p.  234.  In  1770, 

pp.  601it,  674.     And  see  ibid,  pp.  LordCamden  was  dismissed  from  the 

812,  474,  548.  Chancellorship  for  an  attack  upon  his 

y Ibtd.yol,Y,w.6Q6j&c.07Q,   Stan-  colleagues    iu  the  House  of  Lords. 

hope*s  Pitt,  vol.  li.  p.  148.  Adolphus,  CaiDi£eirs  Chancellors,  vol.  v.  p.  28'). 
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ScaJ  was  then  put  into  commission,  nntil  the  appointment  of  Lord 
Loughborongfa . 

Since  Mr.  Ktt's  day,  a  more  stringent  practice  has  pre- 
vailed ;  and  it  has  become  an  established  principle  that  Mast 
when  a  member  of  the  administration — ^whether  he  has  a  "**^ 
seat  in  the  Cabinet  or  not — votes  against  his  colleagues 
upon  any  government  measure  (not  being  an  open  ques- 
tion), he  is  bound  to  lose  no  time  in  affording  to  the  Prime 
Minister  *  an  opportunity  of  placing  his  office  in  other 
hands,  as  the  only  means  in  his  power  of  preventing  the 
injury  to  the  king's  service  which  might  ensue  from  the 
appearance  of  disunion  in  his  majesty's  councils.'  *     It  is 
then  optional  with  the  head  of  the  administration  either 
to  advise  the  sovereign  to  accept  the  resignation  of  his  unless  re- 
colleague,  or  to  express  his  willingness  to  retain  him  in  ^^^  ^ 
office,  notwithstanding  his  opposition  to  a  particular  mea- 
sure of  the  government.* 

Thus,  when  Lord  Idyerpool's  Cabinet  liad  agreed  to  commence 
proceedings  against  the  consort  of  Gborge  IV.,  by  a  Bill  of  pains 
and  penalties,  for  alleged  adultery,  Mr.  Canning — who  then  filled 
the  office  of  President  of  the  India  Board — declined  to  take  any 
part  in  the  proceedings  against  the  qneen,  because  he  had  formerly 
been  employed  as  one  of  her  confidential  advisers.  Whereupon 
he  tendered  his  resignation  of  office,  at  a  personal  interview  with 
the  king.  His  majesty,  however,  by  a  letter  through  the  Prime 
Minister,  insisted  upon  Mr.  Canning  retaining  his  place ;  authoxisiug 
him  to  follow  his  own  judgment  in  respect  to  the  queen,  and  to 
assign,  if  necessary,  the  king's  express  commands  as  the  reason  for 
his  remaining  in  office.  Mr.  Canning  yielded  to  the  royal  pleasure, 
and  continued  in  the  Cabinet  for  about  six  months  longer ;  abstain- 
ing, the  while,  firom  all  participation  in  the  proceedings  against  the 
queen.    But  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  it  became  apparent  that 


■  Mr.  Huskiason's  letter  of  resig-  trary  policy.  (Pari  Deb.  vol.  ix.  p. 

nation,  in  Mirror  of  Pari.  1828,  p.  806;»to.  vol.xxiii.p.463.)  In  1844, 

1691.  and  again  in  1867,  the  Lord  Chancel- 

*  See  the  case  of  Lords  Sidmouth  lor  voted  against  his  colleagues  in  the 

and  Ellenborough,    who  were  spe-  ministry  upon  a  clause  of  a  bill  to 

cially    invited  to  continue    in    the  confer  certain  legal  patronage  upon 

Grenville  Administration,  notwith-  the     Lord-Lieutenant    of    Ireland, 

standing  their  opposition  to  any  con-  Hans.  Deb.   vol.    dxxxix.  pp.  843, 

cession  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  after  1603. 
the  Cabinet  had  agreed  upon  a  con- 
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discussions  were  likelj  to  arise  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the 
queen's  case  ;  and  that  the  presence  of  Mr.  Canning,  as  a  minister 
in  that  chamher,  if  he  took  no  part  in  the  debate,  would  be  produc- 
tive of  embarrassment  both  to  himself  and  to  his  colleagues.  He 
therefore  again  tendered  his  resignation,  which  the  king,  this  time, 
regretfully  accepted.^ 

In  1828,  Mr.  Huskisson,  being  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  Toted  against  his  colleagues  upon  the  East  Betford  Dis- 
franchisement Bill,  in  fayour  of  a  clause  to  transfer  the  forfeited 
franchise  to  Birmingham,  in  order  to  redeem  a  pledge  which  he  had 
given  on  a  former  occasion.  He  immediately  afterwards  tendered 
his  resignation  of  office,  by  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  (the 
Prime  Minister),  who  accepted  the  same,  and  communicated  the 
letter  of  resignation  to  the  king.  Mr.  Huskisson,  however,  had 
expected  that  the  Premier  would  urge  him  to  remain  in  office,  and 
was  much  chagrined  with  the  duke  for  acting  so  promptly  in  the 
matter.  He  attempted  some  further  explanations,  through  a  fiiend, 
with  the  view  of  showing  that  his  intention  to  retire  from  the 
ministry  had  been  misunderstood.  But  the  duke  characteristically 
replied,  '  It  is  no  mistake,  it  can  be  no  mistake,  and  it  shall  be  no 
mistake.'  ® 

(2.)  As  regards  Ministers  not  in  the  Cabinet 

Opposition  In  February  1772,  Mr.  Pox  resigned  his  seat  at  the  Admiralty 
Board,  chiefly  because  of  his  intention  to  oppose  the  Boyal  Marriage 
Act,  a  measure  then  in  preparation,  much  desired  by  the  king,  but 
reluctantly  adopted  by  his  ministers.  While  the  Bill  was  pending 
in  Parliament,  the  king  wrote  to  the  Premier  (Lord  North), 
threatening  his  heavy  displeasure  to  all  in  his  service  who  should 
refuse  to  give  it  a  hearty  support.*  In  the  following  December, 
Fox  was  again  in  office,  as  a  Junior  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  But 
two  years  afterwards  he  was  dismissed,  for  being  insubordinate  to 
his  official  superior.  Lord  North.® 

In  1822,  Mr.  Huskisson,  who  was  not  then  a  cabinet  minister, 
but  held  the  office  of  First  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests, 
had  felt  it  his  duty  to  oppose  his  colleagues  upon  the  Com  question, 
whereupon  he  lost  no  time  in  tendering  his  resignation  to  Lord 
Liverpool,  the  Prime  Minister,  but  he  was  induced  to  withdraw  it, 
and  continue  in  office.^  In  1829,  Sir  Charles  Wetherall,  being 
Attorney-General,  opposed  the  Boman  CathoHo  Belief  BiU,  which 


of sub- 

ordinnte 

ministers. 


•  Mahon^  vol.  v.  p. 
'  See  Mirror  of   1 


^  Stapleton's    Canning    and    his 

Times,  pp.  290-318. 
«  Edinb.  Review,  vol.  ex.  p.  81.         1689-1708.    In  like  manner,  the 
*  Ihid,  vol.  xcix.  p.  6.     Mahon,    Hon.   C.    W.    Wynn,  after    voting 

Hist,  of  Eng.  Tol.  v.  p.  469.  against  his  colleagues  on  the  Alien 


488. 
Pari.    1828,  up. 
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had  been  bronglit  in  as  a  govemment  measure,  and  he  was  shortly 
afterwards  removed  from  office,  and  Sir  J.  Scarlett  appointed  in  his 
place.'  In  October  1831,  Earl  Howe  was  dismissed  from  his  office 
as  Lord  Chamberlain  to  the  queen,  in  consequence  of  his  vote  in 
opposition  to  the  Reform  Bill.  Formerly,  when  the  Reform  question 
was  before  Parliament,  he  had  intimated  his  intention  of  voting 
against  it,  and  had  placed  his  office  at  the  disposal  of  the  goTem* 
ment,  but  had  been  requested  to  retain  it,  with  a  distinct  recogni- 
tion of  his  privilege  to  vote  as  he  pleased,  from  the  circumstance 
that  he  was  attached  to  the  queen's  household,  usually  considered 
as  being  independent  of  party  politics.  On  this  occasion,  however. 
Earl  Howe  had  thought  it  unnecessary  to  communicate  with  the 
govemment  touching  his  intended  vote,  and  he  was  surprised  when, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  ministers,  his  majesty  removed  him 
from  office,  in  consequence  of  his  vote  against  their  policy.**  In 
1832,  Sir  H.  Parnell,  the  Secretary  at  War,  left  the  House  before 
the  division  on  a  motion  involving  a  censure  upon  ministers,  not- 
withstanding that  the  strongest  representations  were  made  to  him 
upon  the  nature  of  the  question ;  whereupon  he  was  removed  from 
office,  upon  the  unanimous  recommendation  of  the  Cabinet.^  In 
1849,  Mr.  Baines,  the  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  voted 
against  the  govemment  measure  for  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation 
laws,  but  the  Prime  Minister  explained  to  the  House  of  Commons 
that  Mr.  Baines  had  only  accepted  office  conditionally  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  vote  as  he  thought  fit  upon  this  question,  i 
Again,  in  1854,  upon  another  question,  Mr.  Baines  felt  it  his  duty 
to  oppose  his  colleagues ;  but  his  proffered  resignation  was  declined, 
on  account  of  the  high  sense  entertained  of  his  public  services.^ 

The  strictness  of  discipline  which   is  now  observed  strict 
amongst  the  subordinate  ministers  of  the  crown  may  be  ^"^^^p^*"*®- 
further  illustrated  by  the  following  examples : — 

In  1863,  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  after  writing  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons,  promising  his  assistance  in  passing  a 

Bill^    and    Lord    Lonsdale,   after  a  vidual,  whether  holding  a  superior  or 

similar  vote  on  the  Koman  Catholic  an  inferior  situation,  who,  being  a 

question,    were     nevei'theless    con-  member  of  either  House,  had  with- 

tmued  iif  office.    Hans.  Deb.  (3)  vol.  held  or  stated  his  intention  of  with- 

oil.  p.  682.  holding  his  support  from  the  gOTem- 

»  Mirror  of  Pari.  1829,  pp.  676-683,  ment  upon  the  question  of  Reform.' 

007.  ilbid.  vol.  i.  p.  291.)      Being  unable 

*  Ibid.  Oct.  1831,  pp.  8027.  3127.  to  vote  for  the  Reform  Bill,  Lord 

Corresp.  Will.  IV.  with  Earl  Grey,  Waldecrave  resigned  his  situation  of 

vol.   i.  pp.  370-372.      In    a    letter  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber.  lb,  p.  300. 

addressed  to  the  Prime  Minister  be-  *  Corresp.    Will.  IV.    with    Earl 

fore  this  occurrence,  the    king  de-  Grey,  vol.  ii.  pp.  164,  173. 

clared  that '  he  had  not  hesitated  to  ^  Hans.  Deb.  (3)  vol.  cii.  p.  681. 

discord  from  his  household  any  indi-  ^  Ibid.  vol.  cxxxii.  pp.  72-80. 
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Indiscreet 
language 
by  minis- 
ten. 


certain  Bill,  afberwards  opposed  the  measure  in  Parliament,  becans^ 
'  the  authorities  in  Ireland '  disapproved  of  the  measure.  ^ 

In  1866,  Sir  Bonndell  Palmer  (Attorney- (General),  in  debate  on 
the  Government  Reform  Bill,  '  with  respect  to  the  Savings  Bank 
Franchise  in  that  measure,  took  the  liberty  of  saying  that  he  re- 
garded it  as  "  by  no  means  the  best  part  of  the  proposal  of  the 
Government,'""'  which,  as  he  afterwards  remarked,  'was  as  much 
as  saying  that,  as  far  as  he  individually  could,  he  disapproved  of  it.' 
Commenting  upon  a  similar  proposition  in  the  Reform  Bill  of  the 
Derby  Ministry,  in  1867,  Sir  B.  Palmer  (being  then  in  opposition) 
characterised  it  as  *  utterly  wrong  in  principle,  and  untenable  and 
unsettling  in  practice.'  ^ 

Cabinet  ministers,  however,  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  the  language  of  sub.)rdinate  members  of 
the  government. 

Thus,  in  the  debate  on  the  Reform  Bill,  on  September  21, 1831, 
the  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland  gave  utterance  to  an  unconstitu- 
tional dogma,  in  regard  to  the  power  of  the  crown,  in  conjunction 
with  the  House  of  Commons,  to  disfranchise  boroughs,  without 
reference  to  the  House  of  Lords.  This  assertion  occasioned  great 
excitement,  and  ministers  were  called  upon  to  disavow  it.  But  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Lord  Althorp),  while  repudiating  the 
sentiment,  said  he  '  did  not  think  it  just,  or  fair,  or  candid,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  customs  and  usages  of  this  House,  to  make  the 
government  responsible  for  any  statement  which  may,  in  the  course 
of  a  debate,  be  made  by  gentlemen  who  are  not  members  of  the 
Cabinet.'  <> 


*  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxi.  p.  882. 

""  Ibid.  vol.  clxxxiii.  p.  1661. 

■  lUd.  vol.  cIxxxtL  p.  500. 

"  Mirror  of  Pari.  1831,  pp.  2312- 
2315.  Indiscreet  or  inaccurate  lan- 
ffuage  upon  questions  of  public  iK)licy, 
if  made  use  of  by  Cabinet  ministers, 
may  justly  be  made  the  subject  of 
parliamentary  criticism,  but  it  would 
oe  more  reasonable  to  call  for  ex- 

I>lanations  from  the  minister  whose 
anguage  is  complained  of,  than  to 
hold  the  head  of  the  administration 
responsible  for  the  same.    See  the 
comment    upon  the  alleged  discre- 
pancy between  the  ministerial  state- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Disraeli  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  Earl  of 
Mmesbury  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
May  4,   1868.   (Hans.  Deb.  vol. 
pp.  1787-1814.)    And  see  the 


references  made  to  a  speech  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  when  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  the  recess  of  1862, 
upon  American  affairs,  wherein  he 
declared  that  President  Dayis  had 
'  not  only  created  an  army,  but  made 
a  nation,*  an  observation  which  was 
'reffretted'  by  his  colleagues,  and 
explained  awav  to  the  United  States 
Minister  in  London.  Ibid,  vol. 
clxxiii.  p.  148 ;  vol.  clxxxii.  p.  1164 ; 
vol.  clxxxiii.  p.  108.  Lord  Camp- 
bell savs :  '  It  is  remarkable  that  there 
is  hardly  any  public  man  who  has 
not,  at  some  time  or  other,  indis- 
creetly used  some  expression  which 
has  passed  into  a  by-word  against 
him.'  He  mentions  the  well-known 
instances  of  Lord  Melbourne's  'heavy 
blow  and  great  discouragement  to 
the  Church/    Lord  John  Russell^ 
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In  order  to  enable  ministers  to  carry  on  the  government  Ministers 
in  harmony  and  agreement  with  Parliament,  without  their  ^hI^  * 
being  subjected  to  the  degradation  of  becoming  the  mere  me?t«^ 
tools  of  a  democratic  assembly,  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  be  sustained  by  an  adequate  majority  in  both 
Houses,  and  especially  in  the  House  of  Commons.  This 
advantage  is  ordinarily  secured  to  them  through  the 
agency  of  party.  Whichever  political  party  predominates 
in  the  nation,  and  in  the  legislature,  presumably  selects 
its  best  men  to  be  its  leaders  and  representatives.  The 
sovereign  having  chosen  from  amongst  such  those  whom 
she  is  willing  to  appoint  to  be  her  councillors  and  admi- 
nistrators, the  interests  of  party  and  of  the  state  alike  de- 
mand that  they  should  receive  from  Parliament  a  generous 
support ;  and  that  so  long,  at  least,  as  the  House  of  Com- 
mons continues  to  repose  confidence  in  them,  they  should 
be  permitted  to  advise  and  influence  the  deliberations  of 
Parliament,  with  the  authority  that  belongs  to  their  oflice 
as  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  Belying  upon  the  judgment 
and  discretion  of  the  men  to  whom  both  crown  and  Par- 
liament have  agreed  that  the  direction  of  public  affairs 
should  be  entrusted,  the  legislative  chambers  should  be 
willing  to  receive  with  favour  whatever  measures  the 
ministry  may  deem  it  expedient  to  submit  for  their 
sanction ;  and  they  should  be  slow  to  impede  or  interfere 
with  the  action  of  ministers  in  executive  matters,  other- 
wise than  by  the  free  criticism  and  promptness  to  demand 
the  redress  of  all  manifest  grievances,  which  is  the  inhe- 
rent prerogative  of  Parliament. 

The  attendance  of  members  who  are  known  to  be  sup-  Attend- 
porters  of  government  is  specially  invited  by  circulars  ^e*^^^„ 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  issued  shortly  before 
the  opening  of  Parliament,  and  occasionally  during  a  ses- 
sion when  important  divisions  are  anticipated.     Upon  a 

*  fiaality  of  tbe  Reform  Bill/  Lord  that '  the  right  of  freemen  to  vote 
LyndhuTst's  'aliens  in  blood,  Ian-  -wbs  the  ploffue-^ipot  on  our  reipresentA" 
giiage,  and  religion/  and  an  unlucky  tive  syBtem/  Lives  of  the  Chan- 
speech  of  his  own,  in  which  he  said,  oellors,  vol.  v.  p.  207  n. 
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particular  emergency,  the  leader  of  the  House  himself  will 

address  his  supporters  in  this  way.     Similar  circulars  are 

issued,  from  time  to  time,  on  behalf  of  the  Opposition.' 

Decline  of       Prior  to  the  Eefonu  Act  of  1832,  and  untU  the  repeal 

party  con-   ^^  ^^^  g^^,^  j^^^  ^^  g.^,  j^Y>eTt  Ped's  muiistry  m  1846, 

party  organisation  seldom  &iled  to  secure  an  adequate 
support  in  Parliament  for  the  existing  administration.'^ 
But  the  rapid  and  entire  change  of  opinion  which  was 
exhibited  by  Sir  Eobert  Peel  in  the  settlement  of  that 
question,  a  change  which  he  refrained  from  communicat- 
ing beforehand  even  to  the  leading  members  of  the  Con- 
servative party,  gave  a  shock  to  the  old  system  of  party 
government  from  which  it  has  never  fiiUy  recovered ; 
thereby  rendering  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  a  landmark 
not  only  in  our  economical,  but  also  in  our  constitutional 
history.'^  Added  to  which,  as  the  other  great  questions 
which  of  old  divided  the  Whigs  and  Tories  into  hostile 
camps  were  disposed  of,  and  as  the  bulk  of  the  nation 
began,  in  consequence  of  the  spread  of  education,  to  take 
a  deeper  interest  in  matters  of  political  concern,  the  num- 
ber of  independent  members  has  naturally  and  inevitably 
increased,  until  it  has  become  exceedingly  diflScult  for 
any  party  to  secure  a  reliable  working  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons.'    It  is,  however,  foreign  to  the  inten- 

»  Yonge,Life  of  Ld.  Liverpool,  voL  old  Scotch  county  memberi  who  was 

ii.  p.  249.    Mirror  of  Pari.  1835,  p.  a  staunch  supporter  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and 

2803.  Hans.Deh.Tol.clxxxyi.p.I684.  of  whom  it  was  said 'that  his  in- 

«  Qrey»  Pari.  Govt,  new  edit.  p.  variable  rule  was  never  to  be  present 

226.     Walsh,  Results  of  Reform  Act  at  a  debate,  or  absent  at  a  division, 

of  1832,  pp.  93,  160.  and  that  he  only  once^  during  the 

'  See  PeeVs  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  pp.  course  of  his  long  political  life,  ven- 

818-324.    Quar.  Review,  vol.  cxu.  tured  to  vote  according  to  his  con- 

p.  372.  science,  and  that  he  found  on  that 

■  See  Hare,   Election    of   Repre-  occasion     he    had    voted     wrong.' 

sentatives,  edit,  of  1866,  pp.  286-  (Mirror  of  Pari.  Sept.  28,  1831,   p. 

237,  in  which  will  be  found  the  ex-  2376.)    Edmund  Burke  used  to  de- 

perience  of  the  late  Sidney  Herbert  fine  an  independent  member  of  Par- 

of  the  effect  of  the  decline  of  party  liament  as  a  member  that  no  one 

control  in  the  House  of  Commons,  could  depend  upon;   but  this  is  a 

The  extent  to  which  the  old  system  definition  which  would  find  no  favour 

of  subordination  to  party  leaders  was  with  legislators  at  the  present  day. 

ometimes  carried,  may  be  inferred  See  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxxii.  pp.  023, 

m  the  humorous  description  of  an  926. 
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tion  of  the  present  writer  to  enlarge  upon  this  topic,  or 
to  speculate  upon  the  means  of  remedying  the  undeni- 
able evils  attendant  upon  a  weak  government.  He  pro- 
fesses to  deal  with  facts  and  not  with  theories ;  and  it  has 
been  his  aim  to  limit  himself  strictly  to  the  purpose  in 
hand.  He  is  now  seeking  simply  to  direct  attention  to 
the  facilities  afforded  under  constitutional  government, 
for  the  free  expression  of  the  opinion  of  Parliament  upon 
all  ministerial  acts,  as  well  as  upon  all  legislative  measures ; 
and  to  set  forth  the  reasons  which  entitle  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  to  expect  fix)m  Parliament  either  a  cordial  support 
or  a  fair  trial. 

And  here  it  will  be  appropriate  to  advert  to  a  feature  The  Oppo- 
in  our  political  system,  which  began  to  be  developed  con-  ^^^^^' 
temporaneously  with  the  establishment  of  parliamentary 
government,  and  which  has  materially  contributed  to  the 
vigour  and  efficiency  of  the  same — namely,  the  presence 
in  both  Houses  of  an  organised  Opposition. 

The  pohtical  party  of  which  the  administration  for  the 
time  being  is  the  mouthpiece  and  representative,  is  invari- 
ably confronted  in  Pariiament  by  another  party,  who 
themselves  expect  to  succeed  to  power,  whenever  they 
acquire  sufficient  strength  to  overthrow  their  antagonists, 
and  to  assume  the  responsibihties  of  office.  Acting  upon 
well-defined  principles,  and  within  the  strict  lines  of  the 
Constitution,  to  which  they  profess  an  equal  attachment 
to  that  exhibited  by  its  official  defenders,  the  adherents  of 
this  party  have  been  aptly  styled  *  Her  Majesty's  Opposi- 
tion,' and  although  the  propriety  of  this  designation  has 
been  disputed,*  yet  it  may  be  understood  as  implying  that 
loyalty  to  queen  and  constitution  which  should  distinguish 
alike  all  parties  in  the  Great  Council  of  the  nation. 

*  By  Lord  Melbourne,  who  said,  opposition  to  the  Goyemment  of  the 

'  I  have  heard    gentlemen    in  the  country.'    (Mirror   of    Pari.    1841, 

House  of  Commons  called  to  order  Sess.  2\  p.  549.)    On  the  other  hand, 

for  using  the  word  *'  opposition,"  be-  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  1861,  made  mention 

cause  nothing  is  more  unparliamen-  of   '  the  constitutional    and  formal 

tarj  than  to  say  that  a  gentleman  name   of   opposition.'     Hans.  Deb. 

came  to  Parliament  pledged   to  an  vol.  clxii.  p.  1323. 
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Their  func-  The  Opposition  exercise  a  wholesome  influence  upon 
tioiM.  parliamentary  debate,  and  upon  the  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  crown  in  Parliament,  for  they  are  the  consti- 
tutional critics  of  all  public  affairs ;"  and  whatever  course 
the  government  may  pursue,  they  naturally  endeavour  to 
find  some  ground  for  attack.  It  is  the  fimction  of  an  Op- 
position to  state  the  case  against  the  administration;  to 
say  everjrthing  which  may  plausibly  be  said  against  every 
measure,  act,  or  word  of  every  member  of  the  ministry  ; 
ill  short  to  constitute  a  standing  censorship  of  the  govern- 
ment, subjecting  all  its  acts  and  measures  to  a  close  and 
jealous  scrutiny/ 

But  while  Parliamentary  Opposition  affords  a  valuable 
security  against  the  misconduct  of  a  Government,  it  is 
liable  to  abuse,  and  may  easily  be  perverted  to  factious 
and  unpatriotic  issues.  It  may  be  made  the  vehicle  for 
personal  acrimony  and  false  accusation.  It  may  pander 
to  the  popular  passions  for  selfish  or  sectional  ends.  It 
is  mainly  kept  in  check  by  two  considerations.  Firstly, 
that  its  own  proceedings  are  reviewed  and  criticised  by 
the  constituent  body,  aided  by  the  free  comments  of  the 
public  press.  Secondly,  that  in  the  event  of  success  at- 
tending the  endeavours  of  its  leaders  to  replace  the  exist- 
ing government,  they  must,  for  the  sake  of  consistency, 
give  practical  effect  in  office  to  the  policy  they  advocated 
in  opposition.  The  view  of  this  contingency  exercises  a 
sobering  effect  upon  the  character  of  an  Opposition,  and 
tends  to  keep  it  within  the  bounds  of  moderation."'  *  Thus, 
as  the  hope  of  acquiring  office  reduces  the  bitterness  of 
opposition,  so  the  fear  of  a  compulsory  acceptance  limits 
its  extravagance.'* 

It  is  an  old  maxim,  that '  the  duty  of  an  Opposition  is 
very  simple,  it  is  to  oppose  everything,  and  propose 
nothing.'^    And  in  the  same  spirit.  Sir  Eobert  Peel  used 

"  Mr.  DuTfteliy  Hans.  Deb.   vol.  ^  IHd,  pp.  16, 17. 

clxxiv.  p.  1366.  '  Heam,  Govt  of  England,  p.  540. 

'  £dinb.  Rev.   on   Parliamentary  ^  Attributed    to    Mr.    Tiemey,  a 

Opposition,  vol.  ci.  p.  14.  friend  and  follower  'of  Fox,  and  a 
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to  say  that  '  he  declined  to  prescribe  till  he  was  called 
in."  The  peculiar  office  of  the  Opposition  is  doubtless 
*  to  watch  with  keen  eye  the  conduct  of  the  government 
they  oppose,  to  see  if  anything  be  wrong,  or  blameable, 
or  liable  to  criticism  therein — ^to  trip  them  up  even  before 
they  fall — at  all  events,  if  they  stumble  to  mark  their 
stumbling,  and  call  upon  them  to  set  things  right  again/* 
'  The  originators  of  measures  and  inventors  of  a  policy, 
the  individuals  who  come  forward  with  their  schemes  and 
suggestions  for  public  approbation,  are  not  the  Opposi- 
tion, but  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown ;  we  (the  Opposition) 
stand  here  to  criticise  the  suggestions  and  schemes  which 
they  bring  forward,  and  which  are  founded  on  knowledge 
wherein  we  cannot  share,  and  inspired,  no  doubt,  by  the 
feeling  of  responsibility  under  which  they  act,'** 

As  *a  legitimate  Opposition  forms  the  true  counter-  Leader  of 
poise  of    the  constitution,'*  so  the   leadership   of  the  ^®  ^^^ 
government  is  suitably  reflected  in  a  leadership  of  the 
Opposition,  by  means  of  which  the  forces  of  the  opposing 
Darty  are  marshalled  and  controlled.     Without  efficient 
"  eaders  no  party  organisation  can  be  successful  or  complete. 

A  leader  of  Opposition  is  usually  chosen  from  personal 
considerations,  and  for  the  possession  of  qualities  that 
point  him  out  as  the  most  fitting  man  to  be  appointed  to 
the  direction  of  the  state,  when  his  party  succeed  to  power. 
Meanwhile,  he  must  be  able  to  command  the  support  of  his 
adherents  by  sagacity  in  council  and  promptitude  in  action. 
In  the  words  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  '  people  will  follow 
like  hounds  the  man  who  will  show  them  game ; '  but 
a  pohtical  leader  must  be  prudent  as  well  as  energetic* 

A  leader  of  Opposition  should  not  lend  himself  to  any 


great  Whig   autbority.    Mirror   of  toL  cxcL  p.  1729. 

ParL  1841,  p.  2117.  *  Edinb.  Rev.  voL  cviiL  p.  314  n. 

*  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  dxxvi.  p.  811.  And  see  ibid,  vol.  cix.  p.  187 ;  vol. 

*  Lord     Palmerston.      Aid,    vol.  cxxvi.  p.  665.    And  Yonge,  life  of 
dxziv.  p.  1234.  Ld.  Liverpool,  vol.  i.  p.  210;  vol.  ii. 

">  Mr.  Disraeli.    iM.  p.  1366.  p.  164. 

*  See  Mr.  Bouverie*s  speech.   Ibid, 
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Opposition 
in  relation 
to  the  CK>^ 
yemment. 


Communi- 
cations 
between 
them. 


attempts  to  thwart  unnecessarily  the  progress  of  legisla- 
tion in  the  hands  of  ministers ;  but  should  rather  endea- 
vour *  to  secure,  as  fer  as  he  could  for  both  sides  of  the 
House,  a  fair  and  free  discussion ;  and  when  that  discus- 
sion has  been  obtained,  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  public 
business,  even  if  he  disapproved  of  the  measures  of  the 
government.'*  In  proof  of  the  amenities  which  grace  the 
proceedings  of  the  British  Parhament,  notwithstanding 
the  keenness  and  severity  of  party  strife,  it  is  regarded  in 
both  Houses  as  the  appropriate  duty  of  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  to  second  any  motion  proposed  by  the  Leader 
of  the  Government,  for  the  adoption  of  addresses  of 
sympathy  or  of  congratulation  to  the  sovereign,  or  for 
giving  the  thanks  of  the  House  to  particular  individuals 
for  meritorious  conduct'  Furthermore,  it  is  customary 
for  members  of  the  Opposition  who  formerly  held  office  to 
co-operate  with  ministers  in  endeavouring  to  prevent  the 
passing  of  any  measures  prejudicial  to  the  public  serviee, 
by  affording  to  the  House  the  benefit  of  their  advice  and 
official  experience  on  the  subject.' 

It  is  also  usual,  with  a  view  to  the  furtherance  of  legis- 
lation in  Parliament,  for  the  Leader  of  the  House  to  com- 
municate freely  with  members  of  the  Opposition,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  an  understanding  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
business  which  will  tend  to  the  convenience  of  members, 
or  to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  some  delicate  question, 
which  is  not  necessarily  of  a  party  character.^ 

Occasionally,  such  communications  assume  a  more  im- 
portant aspect,  and  refer  to  difficult  political  questions,  in 
the  settlement  of  which  the  co-operation  of  both  sides  of 
the  House  is  desirable. 

Two  or  three  interviews  of  this  description  occnrred  between  Pitt 
and  Fox.^    Mr.  Addington  consolted  Pitt,  his  predecessor  in  office, 


*  Mr.  Disraeli's  Rule,  in  Opposi- 
tion. Hans.  Deb.  yol.  clxxzii. 
p.  1860;  and  see  p.  1973. 

'  See  Yonge,  Life  of  Ld.  Liverpool, 
Tol.  iii.  p.  455.  Hans.  Deb.  vol. 
clxzxv.  p.  814.  Ibid,  vol.  cxciii.  pp. 
480,  526^  865;  914. 


«  Earl  Grey.  Ibid,  voL  cxd.  p. 
686.  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  on  the 
Bevenue  Officers'  Disabilities  Re- 
moval Bill.     Ibid.  vol.  cxciii.  p.  394. 

»»  Mirror  of  Pari.  1834,  p.  2746. 
Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clix.  pp.  234^236. 

*  Edinb.  Rev.  vol.  ciii.  pp.  321  n.341. 
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on  variotLS  occasions.^  Mr.  Brongham,  when  in  opposition  in  the 
House  of  Commons^  '  had  communications  often  and  again,  of  the 
most  delicate  nature  with  Lord  Gastlereagh,  with  Mr.  Canning,  and 
with  Mr.  Perceval,  to  the  last  of  whom  he  was  more  vehemently 
opposed  even  than  is  usual  between  those  in  opposition  and  the  head 
of  a  government.'  ^  Duting  Lord  Melbourne's  Administration,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  then  led  the  opposition  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  was  in  constant  communication  with  government,  not  only 
upon  *  all  military  matters,  but  likewise  upon  many  others.'  * 

Upon  two  occasions,  in  the  year  1840,  ministers  sustained  defeats 
in  Parliament,  owing  to  the  want  of  previous  concert  and  under* 
standing  with  the  opposition.  One  was,  in  the  reduction  by  the 
House  of  Commons  of  the  amount  proposed  to  be  voted  for  an 
allowance  to  Prince  Albert,  upon  his  marriage  with  the  queen ;  the 
other,  in  the  rejection,  by  the  House  of  Lords,  of  a  clause  in  Prince 
Albert's  Naturalisation  Bill,  intended  to  confer  upon  him  precedence 
next  afber  the  queen.  Both  these  mortifying  occurrences  '  might 
have  been  avoided  by  proper  communications  beforehand,  between 
Lord  Melbourne  (the  Premier)  aud  the  leaders  of  the  opposition, 
such  as  in  after  years,  under  the  guidance  of  the  prince  himself, 
were  frequently  had  recourse  to,  when  the  question  to  be  settled 
was  one  rather  of  a  personal  than  a  political  character.'  ™ 

But  in  1834,  Mr.  Littleton,  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  held 
a  confidential  communication  with  Mr.  Daniel  O'Connell,  in  regard 
to  the  course  intended  to  be  pursued  by  government  upon  the  Lrish 
Coercion  Bill,  whidi  communication  produced  no  beneficial  result, 
and  was  afterwards  made  the  occasion  of  angry  debate  in  Parliament. 
It  was  admitted  to  have  been  an  irregular  and  imprudent  proceed- 
ing, undertaken  without  the  previous  sanction  of  the  government, 
and  one  that  imperilled  the  very  existence  of  the  ministry.^^  Mr. 
Littleton's  colleagues  afterwards  declared  that  his  error  consisted,  not 
in  the  act  of  holding  communication  with  the  great  opposition  leader, 
but  in  the  extent  to  which  that  communication  had  been  carried.^ 


J  Stanhope,  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  iii.  mutual    agreement    between   Lord 

pp.  876,  381.     Lord  Liverpool,  in  Melbourne   and  the  leaders  of  the 

1816/ hadeeveral  meetings  of  mem-  Conservative    i>arty.     Grey,  Earlv 

bers  of  all  parties  on  the  subject  of  Years  of  the  Prince  Consort^  p.  360. 

the  Com  laws.'    Yonge,  life  of  Ld.  ■»  Grey,  Prince  Consort,  pp.  276, 

Liverpool,  vol.  iL  p.  136.  286. 

*  Lord  Brougham,  Mirror  of  Pari.  »  Mirror  of  Pari.  1834,  pp.  2601, 

1834,  p.  2747.  2651,  2710. 

»  The  Duke  of  Wellington's  letter  •  Ibid,  p.  2746.    See  Earl  Grey's 

to  Lord  Stanley,  written  in  1846,  remarks    condemning   *  private  and 

and  quoted  in  the  Fortnightly  Re-  unauthorised  consultations'  between 

view,  vol.  iii.  p.  664.    The  Regency  leaders   of  opposite  parties.     Pari, 

question   was   settled  in  1840,  by  Govt  ed.  1864,  p.  271. 
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(e.)  Questiona  put  to  Ministers^  or  to  pri/vate  Members,  in 
Pao'lia/ment,  and  atcUementa  made  by  Ministers  of  the 
Crovm. 

Questions  It  is  the  practice,  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  to 
J^^^^""  permit  questions  to  be  addressed  to  ministers  of  the 
crown,  and  to  other  members,  upon  matters  of  public 
concern.  This  proceeding  is  attended  with  great  con- 
venience to  members,  and  is  of  public  advantage,  as  it 
affords  an  opportunity  for  removing  erroneous  impres- 
sions, and  disseminating  correct  intelligence,  upon  a 
variety  of  topics  of  general  interest.  It  is  also  service- 
able as  superseding  the  necessity,  in  many  instances,  of 
motions  for  information ;  for  it  may  be  stated,  as  a  rule, 
that  '  the  proper  hmit  of  questions  is,  whether  or  no  they 
could  be  made  the  subject  of  a  motion.'^ 

The  earliest  recorded  instance  of  this  practice,  now  so  prevalent, 
occurred  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  February  9,  1721,  when  the 
Earl  of  Sunderland  was  Prime  Minister.  Lord  Cowper  took  notice 
of  a  report  that  a  certain  offender,  against  whom  the  House  of  Lords 
wished  to  institute  proceedings,  and  who  had  absconded,  had  been 
arrested  abroad,  '  which  being  a  matter  in  which  the  public  was 
highly  concerned,  he  desired  those  in  the  administration  to  acquaint 
the  House  whether  there  was  any  ground  for  the  report.'  Whereupon 
Lord  Sunderland  stated  that  the  report  was  true,  and  explained  to 
the  House  the  mode  in  which  the  individual  had  been  captured  and 
secured.  An  address  was  then  passed  praying  the  king  to  provide 
for  the  return  of  the  offender  to  England  in  custody .*i 

Notwithstanding  the  length  of  time  during  which  it 
has  been  customary  to  allow  such  interrogations  to  be 
made,  and  even  so  as  to  interrupt  the  ordinary  course  of 
parliamentary  procedure/  it  is  only  within  a  very  recent 
period  that  the  practice  has  been  formally  recognised  and 
subjected  to  rule  in  either  House. 


p  Jjoid  John  Bussell.    Hans.  Deb.  yol.  iv.  p.  884. 

vol.  exxxiii.  p.869.   And  see  »&t<f.  vol.  "    'See  Mirror  of  Pari.  1829,  pp.  C, 

cxxxvi.  p.  684.  22.      Ibid,   1880,    Sees.  2,  p.  281 ; 

«Parl.    Hist.     vol.    vii.    p.    709.  1830^1,  p.  1097  j  1888,  pp.  82, 2471, 

Campbell,  Lives  of  tbe  Chancellors,  2491. 
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On  April  29, 1830,  we  find  the  Speaker  of  the  Hoase  of  Commons 
ruling  that  '  there  is  nothing  in  the  orders  of  this  House  to  preclude 
any  member  from  putting  a  question,  and  receiving  an  answer  to  it,' 
and  that  the  proceeding,  '  though  not  strictlj  regular,  affords  great 
convenience  to  individuals.' '  And  on  the  following  day,  after  some 
objections  and  explanations,  a  question  was,  by  courtesy,  allowed 
precedence  over  an  item  which  had  been  fixed  as  the  first  order  of 
the  day.  * 

At  length,  in  1854,  upon  the  occasion  of  a  Manual  of 
the  Eules  and  Orders  of  the  House  of  Commons  being 
prepared  by  Mr.  May,  under  the  direction  of  the  Speaker," 
special  rules  were  agreed  upon  to  regulate  the  time  and 
method  of  putting  and  answering  questions. 

By  Eule  152  it  is  provided,  that  '  before  the  public 
business  is  entered  upon,  questions  are  permitted  to  be 
put  to  ministers  of  the  crown,  relating  to  public  afiairs ; 
and  to  other  members,  relating  to  any  bill,  motion,  or 
other  pubKc  matter  connected  with  the  business  of  the 
House,  in  which  such  members  may  be  concerned."' 

Notice  is  usually  given  of  the  intention  to  ask  ques- 
tions of  ministers,  either  by  putting  a  formal  notice  on 
the  paper,''  or  by  a  private  intimation,*  and  the  want  of 
notice  has  been  stated  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  not  an- 
swering a  question,^  and  likewise,  because  the  enquiry  has 
not  been  directed  to  the  proper  minister.'  But  upon 
urgent  occasions,  members  may  assert  the  right  of  putting 
questions  without  previous  notice.* 

In  putting  any  such  questions,  no  argument  or  opinion 
is  to  be  offered,  nor  any  facts  stated,  except  so  far  as  may 
be  necessary  to  explain  the  question.**     They  should  be 


•  See  Mirror  of  Pari.  1830,  p.  1428. 
t  jrj^  p,  1449. 

»  May,  ParLPrac.ed.l868,p.l78»i. 
^  Revised  Kule,  ed.  of  1859.    And 
see  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxcii.  p.  717. 
'^  Mirror  of  ParL  1839,  p.  120. 
«  Ibid.  1828,  pp.  1683,  2369. 
y /6u/.  pp.  15i6, 1863.    Hans.  Deb. 


vol.  cxcii.  p.  1231.  Commons*  Papers, 
1862-53,  vol.  XXV.  p.  303.  It  is 
not  usual  to  address  any  question  to 
a  minister  of  the  crown    upon  the 


first  day  of  a  session ;  but  it  is  some- 
times done,  even  before  the  speech 
from  the  throne  is  reported.  £Leu]s. 
Deb.  vol.  cxxx.  p.  108.  Mirror  of 
Pari.  1833,  p.  32  j  1839,  p.  3. 

■  Hans.  Deb.  voL  cxciu  p.  1756: 
ibid,  V.  193,  p.  1539. 

*■  Hans.  Deb.  voL  clxxv.  pp.  2030, 
2031.  Und.  vol.  clxxxiv.  pp.  1370, 
1386.  May,  Pari.  Prac.  ed.  1868,  p.  302. 

^  Ibid,  Rule  No.  153.  Hans.  Deb. 
vol.  cxciii.  p.  620. 
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Questions 
to  priyate 
members. 


'simply  and  severely  accurate  in  their  allegations/  for 
when  mere  opinions  are  expressed  at  a  time  when  they 
cannot  be  rebutted,  there  is  an  encroachment  upon  the 
liberty  and  freedom  of  discussiod^  And  a  question  has 
been  refused  a  reply  because  it  reierred  to  a  mere  matter 
of  opinion  * 

Hypothetical  questions  are  objectionable,  and  as  a  rule 
should  not  be  answered.  For  no  minister  can  undertake 
to  say  what  the  government,  or  what  he  himself  will  do, 
in  a  certain  event,  until  the  case  has  actually  arisen,  and 
its  circumstances  are  fully  known.*  'JSTo  doubt  there 
may  be  subjects  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  pro- 
spective enquiry,  but,  speaking  generally,  the  position  of 
the  responsible  servants  of  the  crown  in  Parliament  is  to 
be  responsible  for  what  they  do^  and  they  are  not  called 
upon  to  take  this  House  into  their  counsels  in  regard  to 
what  they  are  going  to  do  on  every  small  matter.'' 

If  an  intended  question  be  couched  in  offensive  terms, 
or  be  otherwise  objectionable,  the  Speaker  in  the  Com- 
mons, or  the  House  itself,  in  the  Lords,  will  direct  it  to 
be  altered  or  withdrawn.*  And  no  question  should  be 
put  to  ministers  that '  is  not  pertinent  to  the  argument  of 
some  question  before  the  House.'** 

Besides  questions  to  ministers  of  the  crown,  enquiries 
are  sometimes  addressed  to  ex-ministers,*  to  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition,^  and  to  persons  filling  subordinate  or 
non-political  offices,  in  regard  to  the  particular  interest 
they  represent;  as,  for  example,  members  of  royal  or 
statutory  commissions,^  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as 


•  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxxiy.  pp.  1066, 
1068.    Ibid,  Tol.  clzzzy.  p.  1646. 

•  Ibid,  vol.  cxlvii.  p.  1S3. 

•  Mirror  of  Pari.  1828,  pp.  2267, 
2275.  Hans.  Deb.  yoL  czcii..D.  1335. 

'  Palmerston.  Hans.  Deo.  vol. 
cxliii.  p.  1036. 

•Mirror  of  Pari.  1887-38,  p. 
3425.  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cl.  p.  1596 ; 
vol.  clzi.  p.  842 ;  vol.  cxcii.  p.  711. 

^  The  Speaker.    Ihid^  vol.  cxciL 


p.  839.  And  see  Mirror  of  ParL  1829, 
pp.  1096,  1868.  In  regard  to  ques- 
tions addressed  to  the  law  omoers 
of  the  crown,  see  post^  p.  372. 

» Mirror  of  Pari.  1834,  p.  324. 
And  see  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  Izxvii.  p. 
133. 

J  Ibid,  voL  cxcii.  p.  657. 

k  Mirror  of  Pari,  1829,  p.  2071. 
Ibid.  1834,  p.  3384.  Hans.  Deb.  vol. 
cxc.  pp.  1457, 1796. 
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being  President  of  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation/  and 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works" — on 
matters  of  public  concern. 

The  right  to  put  questions  to  private  members  of  either 
House  is  strictly  limited,  however,  to  enquiries  with  re- 
spect to  particular  measures  or  proceedings  before  Par- 
liament in  which  they  are  concerned."  If  a  question  does 
not  come  within  this  category,  the  Speaker  would  inter- 
pose and  prevent  its  being  put,  or  else  inform  the 
member  that  he  need  not  answer  it  unless  he  pleased.** 

Answers  to  questions  should  be  confined  to  the  points  Aii8W)eni  to 
of  enquiry,  with  such  explanations  only  as  may  be  neces-  ^^®®^^®°*' 
sary  to  render  the  answer  intelligible.y  But  it  has  always 
been  usual  to  accord  a  greater  latitude  in  this  respect  to 
ministers  of  the  crown.** ^ 

\  It  has  become  an  increasing  habit  for  minute  enquiries 
to  be  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  r^ard  to  public 
occurrences  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,'  and  sometimes 
questions  are  asked  which  ministers  find  it  inconvenient 
to  answer.\|Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  imusual 
for  the  minister  responding  to  enter  largely  into  detail, 
but  nevertheless  to  evade  a  direct  reply  to  the  question. 
This '  is  a  course  which  is  often  fit  and  becoming  to  adopt 
when  questions  are  put  to  which  it  would  be  indiscreet  to 
give  a  direct  answer.^ 

If  a  minister  decline  to  answer  a  question,  upon  a 
matter  of  public  concern,  the  subject  thereof  may  be 
brought  before  the  House  by  a  special  motion.*  This 
course  is  sometimes  preferable,  as  no  matter  ought  to  be 
propoimded  in  the  form  of  a  question  which  is  calculated 

'  Hans.   Deb.    vol.    dxxxyiii.    p.  May^ed.  1868,  p.  302.  Rule  No.  154. 

1168.  '^  The  Speaker.    Hans.  Deb.  vol. 

«  Ibid,  vol.  cxdi.  pp.  341,  2138.  clxi.  p.  497 ;  vol.  clxxiv.  p.  1423. 

*»  Hfid,  vol.  Ixiii.  p.  491.    And  see  '  See  Commons'  Papers,  1862-^, 

ibid.  vol.  civ.  p.  IM^ ;  vol.  clxvi.  p.  vol.  xxv.  p.  303. 

2028 ;  vol.  clzxiv.  p.  1914.  "  Lord    Palmerston.     Hans.  Deb. 

»  Ibid,  vol.  Ixxvi.  p.  1177.    And  vol.  clxx.  p.  869. 

see  vol.  Ixxv.  p.  1211.  *  Mirror  of  Pari.*  1838,  pp.  6881, 

p  Mirror  of  Pari.  1831,  p.    208.  6886,5870. 
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to  raise  discussion,  or  to  anticipate  explanations  that  could 
only  be  properly  given  in  a  general  debate." 

Numerous  precedents  can  be  cited  wherein  ministers  of 
the  crown,  and  other  members,  have  declined  to  give  any 
answer  to  questions  which  they  considered  to  be  unne- 
cessary, inexpedient,  unusual,  or  impertinent.  Generally 
.  they  state  reasons  for  declining  to  afford  the  desired  in- 
formation, but  sometimes  when  the  question  is  pecuUarly 
objectionable  no  notice  whatever  is  taken  of  it.'' 
aneBtiona  ^  the  Housc  of  Lords,  a  greater  latitude  is  allowed  in 
Loidfl  regard  to  questions.  Until  recently,  a  private  notice  was 
always  deemed  to  be  sufficient,  which  gave  rise  to  much 
inconvenience,  as  it  is  customary  to  permit  debates  to 
take  place,  in  the  Lords,  upon  putting  and  answering 
questions,  commenting  upon  the  subject  matter  of  the 
same,  without  any  formal  question  being  before  the 
House.^  But  in  1867  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
recommended  that,  with  a  view  to  direct  the  attention  of 
peers  interested  therein,  to  questions  upon  which  a  debate 
may  arise,  notice  of  all  questions  which  admit  of  delay 
should  be  given  in  the  minutes.*  After  due  dehberation 
thereon,  the  House  resolved,  on  April  2, 1868,  that  it  is 
desirable,  where  it  is  intended  to  make  a  statement,  or  to 
raise  a  discussion  on  asking  a  question,  that  notice  of  the 
question  should  be  given  in  the  orders  of  th6  day  and 
Notices.^ 
MiniBteriai  Somctimcs  information  upon  a  subject  on  which  an 
statements,  enquiry  had  been  made  of  ministers  is  given  at  a  later 
period  of  the  session,  without  further  question  or  motion 
thereupon.'      Or  ministers  may  voluntarily  commimicate 

"  Mirror  of  Pari.  1831,  d.  2201.  ^  May,  ed.  1868,  p.  302.     Hbub. 

Hans.  Deb.  toI.  cbdx.  p.  1932 ;  yoL  Deb.  vol.    clxzxyii.    p.    367 ;   toL 

clxzxyi.  p.l26.  dxzxyiii.  p.  1266. 

^  Mirror  of  Pari.  1828,   p.   616.  '  Lords'  Journals,   vol.    xcix.    p. 

Ibid,  1829,  p.  137;  1831,  p.  1262;  497.      And    see   Hans.    Deb.    yoL 

1831-32,  pp.  1197,  2427:    1836.  p.  cbmdx.  p.  1329 ;  yol.  cxc.  p.  167. 

1060;    1839,    p.   171.     Hans.  I>eb.  ^  iUif.  yol.  cxci.  p.  693. 

vol.  cbmdy.  pp.  1669,  2164 ;    yol.  •  Mirror  of  Parliament,  1830-31, 

clxxxy.  pp.  1239,  1327 ;  yol.  cxdi.  p.  360.  Hans.  Deb.  yol.  cxxi.  p.  686. 
p.  2136. 
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information  upon  a  matter  of  public  interest,  concerning 
which  no  question  had  been  asked/ 

Ministers  of  the  crown  may  make  statements  to  Parlia- 
ment, from  information  in  their  possession,  without  being 
obliged  to  produce  a  written  authority  for  the  same.** 
vPut  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  read,  or  quote  from,  a 
despatch  or  other  state  paper,  not  before  the  House,  un- 
less prepared  to  lay  it  on  the  table.,  But  this  rule  only 
applies  to  public  documents,  and  to  such  as  can  be  pro- 
duced without  injury  to  the  public  interests,* 

(/•)  The  issue  and  txmtrol  of  Royal,  SixUutoryj  and  Depart^ 

mental  Com/missions. 

In  the  preparation  of  measures  to  be  submitted  for  the  commis- 
consideration  of  Parliament,  and  in  the  conduct  of  public  ^*  ?^ 
enquiries  into  matters  which  require  the  action  of  the 
executive  government,  it  is  necessary  that  the  ministers 
of  the  crown  should  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  com- 
petent assistance  from  every  quarter,  in  collecting  accu- 
rate information  upon  all  public  questions. 

So  far  as  the  preparation  of  legislative  measures  is 
concerned,  the  time  of  Cabinet  Ministers  is  imavoidably 
so  much  engrossed  by  their  official  functions,  that  *  there 
are  very  few  of  them  who  can  give  their  attention  to  a 
great  subject,  and  look  at  the  consequences  to  the  country 
of  the  measures  which  are  adopted.'*  With  a  view  to 
afford  substantial  assistance  to  government  in  this  direc- 
tion, it  has  been  customary  of  late  years  for  select  com- 
mittees to  be  appointed  by  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
either  at  the  suggestion,  or  with  the  concurrence  of 
ministers,  to  investigate  various  important  public  questions 


■  Mirror  of  Pari.  July  18,  1831,  1868,   p.    820.      Hans.    Deb.    voL 

p.  638.  cbcxxvi.  p.   007  j  vol.  occ  p.  667. 

^  Palmerston,    Hans.     Deb.    toI.  And  see  ante,  toI.  L  p.  357  n. 

clxz.    pp.   1686,  1841.      Attorney-  '  Lord  Jokn  Russell,  Report   on 

General  (Palmer),  ibid,  toL  dxzix.  Official  Salaries,  Commons'  Papers, 

p.  489.  1860,  vol.  xy.  Eyid.  1226.    And  see 

*  See  cases  cited,  in  May,  edition  ante,  p.  166. 
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upon  which  legislation  founded  upon  evidence  is  neces- 
sary. But  a  resort  to  parliamentary  committees  in  such 
cases  is  sometimes  objectionable,  as  it  may  tend  to 
diminish  the  responsibility  which  properly  belongs  to  the 
advisers  of  the  crown.'  This  method  of  enquiry,  more- 
over, is  open  to  the  inconvenience  of  having  :to  be  con- 
ducted under  the  pressure  and  distraction  of  other  parlia- 
mentary duties :  and  it  has  often  happened  that  after  a 
protracted  investigation  into  a  particular  subject,  a  par- 
liamentary committee  has  been  obliged  to  abandon  the 
attempt  to  complete  the  enquiry  to  its  own  satisfaction, 
and  has  recommended  that  a  royal  commission  should  be 
appointed,  who  could  bestow  a  more  thorough  and  undi- 
vided attention  upon  it. 
Their  Preliminary  enquiries  by  a  royal  commission  are  of  in- 

^ue!"  estimable  service  to  the  working  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment. Besides  aSbrding  peculiar  facilities  for  ascertain- 
ing facts,  they  frequently  bring  to  light  a  mass  of  informa- 
tion upon  the  subject  in  hand  which  could  be  obtained  in 
no  other  way,  and  the  report  of  an  able  and  impartial 
commission  is  often  of  the  highest  value  in  the  instruction 
and  enlightenment  of  the  public  mind.  '  The  questions 
of  pauperism  and  poor-law  administration,  of  crime  and 
penal  administration,  of  pestilence  and  sanitary  legislation, 
and  of  the  evils  attendant  on  excessive  manufacturing 
laboiu",  are  conspicuous  instances  of  the  effects  of  commis- 
sions of  enquiry  in  reversing  every  main  principle,  and 
almost  every  assumed  chief  elementary  fact,  on  which  the 
general  public,  parliamentary  committees,  and  leading 
statesmen,  were  prepared  to  legislate.'' 

It  is  not  only  as  being  directly  helpful  to  ministers  of 
the  crown  in  the  preparation  of  their  legislative  measures, 
but  also  as  a  means  for  the  impartial  investigation  of 

•  See  inUe,  vol.  i.  p.  270.  ^  Legialatiye  Measures  by  the  c&binet. 

'  Paper  by  Mr.  £.  Ohadwick,  C.B.  by  parliamentary  committees,    and 

read  before  the  Sodel^  for  promoting  by  commissions  of  enquiry :  in  Law 

the  Amendment  of  the  Law,  Janu-  Amendment  Journal|  reb.  3, 1869. 
ary  29, 1869,  on  the  Preparation  of 
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every  class  of  question  upon  which  the  crown  or  ParUa- 
ment  may  need  to  be  informed,  that  recourse  may  appro- 
priately be  had  to  a  royal  commission.  It  will  therefore 
be  suitable  in  this  connection  to  point  out  the  rules  appli- 
cable to  the  issue  of  commissions,  and  to  the  subsequent 
proceedings  in  relation  thereto. 

A  royal  commission  may  be  appointed  by  the  crown,  ruIm 
either  at  its  own  discretion,  and  by  virtue  of  its  preroga-  ^^^. 
tive,  or  in  conformity  with  the  directions  of  an  Act  of  Biona. 
Parliament,  or  in  compUance  with  the  advice  of  one  or 
both  of  tiie  Houses  of  Parliament.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
both  Houses  to  unite  in  an  address  to  the  crown  for  the 
issue  of  a  royal  commission,  except  when  the  same  is  ex- 
pressly required  by  a  particular  statute,  as,  for  example,  the 
Act  15  &  16  Victoria,  c.  57,  which  prescribes  a  joint  ad- 
dress in  order  to  obtain  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
of  enquiry  into  the  prevalence  of  corrupt  practices  in  any 
parUamentary  constituency.' 

While  commissions  are  issued  upon  an  address  from 
either  House  indiflferently,  such  adch'esses  emanate  more 
frequently  from  the  Commons^  than  from  the  Lords  ;*  and 
so  much  respect  is  usually  paid  to  the  expressed  wishes  of 
either  House  of  Parliament  that  even  though  an  address 
for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  be  carried  against 
the  opposition  of  ministers,  it  is  customary  for  the  crown 
to  direct  the  commission  to  be  issued.^ 

The  constitutional  right  of  the  crown  to  issue  commis- 
sions of  enquiry  has  indeed  been  questioned,^  but  mainly 
for  reasons  which,  however  weighty  they  might  have  been 
so  long  as  prerogative  government  existed,  are  wholly 

«  See  May,  Pari.  Prac.  ed.  1863, 
p.  635.  Such  an  address  should  ori- 
ginate  in  the  Commons,  and  be  moved 
lor  by  the  chairman  or  some  other 
member  of  the  Election  Committee 
before  whom  the  existence  of  briberT 
in  the  constituency  was  proyed. 
Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clzxxyi.  p.  996. 

**  Com.  Joum.  vol.  cxviii.  pp.  260, 
266,  363,  377 }  vol.  cxix.  pp.  215, 


con- 


229. 

*  Lords'  Joum.  vol.  xciii.  p.  633. 

J  Site  of  the  National  Gallery, 
Hans.  Deb.  voL  cxlii.  p.  2154.  Ibtd, 
vol.  cxliii.  p.  610.  Sea  Fisheries, 
ibid.  vol.  clxxi.  pp.  261,  616. 

'  See  Toulmin  Smith,  on  Govern- 
ment by  Commissions;  particularly 
pp.  160, 168, 
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inapplicable  to  oiir  present  political  system.  Since  minis- 
terial responsibility  has  been  properly  defined  and  under- 
stood, commissions  have  become  a  recognised  part  of  our 
governmental  machinery,  and  it  is  now  freely  admitted 
that  when  confined  to  matters  of  legitimate  enquiry  they 
serve  a  most  useful  and  beneficial  purpose.^ 
Theirseope  But  it  would  be  Unconstitutional  to  refer  to  a  royal 
toitodT^  commission  '  subjects  which  are  connected  with  the  ele- 
mentary duties  of  the  executive  government  and  with  its 
relations  to  parliament ; '  or  to  appoint  a  commission  with 
a  view  to  evade  the  responsibility  of  ministers  in  any  mat- 
ter, or  to  do  the  work  of  existing  departments  of  state,  who 
possess  all  needfiil  facihties  for  obtaining  information  upon 
questions  of  detail,  and  who  are  directly  responsible  to 
Parliament ;  or  to  enquire  into  crimes  and  offences  com- 
mitted by  particular  individuals,  and  which  are  cognisable 
by  the  ordinary  courts  of  law.  Neither  should  a  commis- 
sion be  appointed  unless  the  government  are  prepared  to 
give  definite  instructions  to  the  commissioners."* 

[A  commission  of  enquiry  should  be  Umited  in  its  opera- 
tions to  obtaining  information,  and  suggesting  the  points 
to  which  it  might  be  expedient  that  legislative  or  execu- 
tive action  should  be  directed)  No  commission  should  be 
invited  to  '  enter  upon  any  question  of  policy,'  lest  it 


*  Cox,  British  Commonwealth,  p.  promoted,  encouraged^  or  connived  at 
250.  Cox,  Inst  Enff.  Goyt.  p.  165.  oy  Trades  Unions  or  Associations, 
In  the  iiscal  year  1867-8,  no  less  whether  of  workmen  or  employers,  in 
than  twenty-tnree  temporary  com-  the  town  of  Sheffield  or  its  neigh- 
missions  of  enquiry  were  sitting  at  bourhood,  and  as  to  the  causes  of 
one  time ;  though  this  number  was  such  acts,  and  the  complicibr  therein 
considerabl;^  beyond  the  ayerage.  of  such  Trades  Unions,'  &c.  But 
Ciyil  Service  Estimatefli  1868-9,  the  commissioners  were  subjected 
dass  ii.  p.  68.  by  the  statute  (30  Vict  cc.  8,  74) 

■■  See    Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxx.  pp.  to  restrictions  in  the  exercise  of  these 

915-919.      Ibid.     (Mr.    Qladstone)  extraordinaiy powers.  SeeflXM<,p.d54. 

yol.  clxxy.  pp.  1208, 1219.  Toulmin  Without  the  authority  of  Parliament, 

Smith  on  Commissions,  pp.  150-159.  any   obstruction  of,  or    int^erenoe 

In  1867,  however,^  a  royal  commis-  with,  the  administration  of  justice  by 

sion  on  Trades'  Unions  was  specially  a  royal  commission,  would  be  illegal, 

empowered  by  Parliament  to  enquire  See  Hans.  Deb.  yol«  clxxyii.  pp.  846, 

into  'any  acts  of  intimidation,  out-  378,  401. 
rage,  or  wrong,  alleged  to  have  been 
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should  trench  upon  the  proper  limits  of  ministerial  respon- 
sibUity,  and  upon  ground  which  belongs  to  ParUament.'^ 

Commissions  of  enquiry  appointed  by  the  crown,  or  by  Appoint- 
the  head  of  any ..^epfifftment^of  ..state,  to  examine  into  a  commU- 
particular  matter,  or  to  collect  information  on  any  impor-  "ins- 
tant public  question  and  advise  the  crown  upon  the  same, 
are  usuallj/issued  from  the  office  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment whidi  they  may  specially  concern,  whether  it  be 
that  of  a  secretary  of  state,  the  treasury,  or  any  other  de- 
partmentV  CWhen  not  otherwise  ordered,  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  Home  Office  to  conduct  the  correspondence 
with  the  commissioners.)  /^And  as  a  general  rule,  *  all  the 
reports  of  royal  commissioners  come  within  the  province 
of  the  home  department  alone.Y 

The  sovereign,  by  a  commission  issued  under  the  sign 
manual,  or  by  patent  under  the  great  seal,  authorises  cer- 
tain persons  therein  named  to  enquire  into  a  specified  sub- 
ject and  report  to  the  crown  thereon.'  ^It  is  customary 
on  all  occasions  that  the  royal  commands  set  forth  in  the 
commission  should  be  more  fully  explained  by  instruc- 
tions issued  from  the  department  of  state  specially  con- 
cerned in  the  enquiry.'  If  the  enquiry  has  been  instituted 
upon  the  recommendation  of  either  House  of  Parliament 


"  Mr.  Oladstone^  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  oellency's  command/  and  are  signed 

clxxyii.  pp.  233;  236.    Sir  Stafford  by  the  Secretary  for  Ireland.    They 

Northcote,  ibid,  toL  clxxxiy.  p.  1731.  authorise  the  proposed  enquiry  '  by 

And  see  yol.  clxxxy.  pp.  1768,  1781.  aU   lawful   and   proper   ways    and 

**  Commons'  Papers,  1859,  Sess.  2,  means.'  See  Report  of  Commis- 
ToL  XY.  pp.  657-^9.  Hans.  Deb.  sioner  to  enquire  mto  the  Laws  of 
Tol.  cxd.  n.  1456.  The  Railways  Pawnbrokin^  in  Ireland,  presented  to 
(Ireland)  (Commission  was  appointed  Parliament  m  1868. 
by  a  Treasury  Minute  on  October  16,  '  Hans.  Deb.  toI.  clxxxy.  p.  1769. 
1867.  See  their  report  in  Com-  But  in  the  case  of  a  Statutory  Com- 
mons' Papers,  1868.  mission,  the  Assistant  Commissioners 

i^Cox,   Inst.   Eng.  Govt.  p.  672.  are  appointed  by,  and  receive  their 

Hans.  Deb.  yol.  clxxxyii.  pp.  880,  instructions  from  the  principal  Com- 

1294.  missioners,  who  are  themselves  go- 

1  The  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  vemed  by  the  instructions  contained 

as  the  Queen's  Viceroy  and   repre-  in  the  Act ;  although  they  must  re- 

sentative,  is  empowered  to  appoint  ceive  any  such  instructions  through  a 

commissions  of  enquiry .\  Such  com-  minister  of   the  crown.     Ibid.  vol. 

missions  are  issued  from '  Her  Majes-  clxxxviii.  pp.  431,  436,  522. 
ty's  Castle  of  Dublin,  by  His  Ex- 


Gommis- 
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the  government  are  not  precluded  fit)m  making  it  more 
extensive  than  was  sought  for  by  the  terms  of  the  parlia- 
mentary resolution." 
Choice  of  The  persons  appointed  to  serve  on  royal  or  statutory 
commissions  are  selected  without  reference  to  their  politi- 
cal opimons  as  supporters  or  opponents  of  the  existing  ad- 
mmistration,*  and  generally  on  account  of  their  &miliarity 
with  the  subject-matter  of  the  proposed  investigation,  or 
because  they  possess  special  qualifications  for  the  task. 
{  Sometimes  at  the  discretion  of  government,  members  of 
one  or  both  branches  of  the  legislature  are  appointed  upon 
important  public  commissions,  not  merely  because  of  their 
personal  fitness,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
direct  representation  of  the  commission  in  parUamenV 
1  As  a  general  rule,  members  of  the  government  should 
not  be  appointed  on  commissions  of  enquiry,  as  it  might 
afterwards  become  their  duty  to  decide  upon  some  execu- 
tive action  growing  out  of  the  same,  as  a  question  of  state 
policy  upon  which  a  minister  of  the  crown  ought  not  to 
have  previously  committed  himself  to  an  opinion/  But  this 
rule  is  not  without  exceptions.  It  would  be  quite  justifi- 
able and  expedient  to  appoint  a  Cabinet  minister  on  a 

"  Earl^  of  Derby,  Hans.  Deb.  yoL  sons  in  their  places  on  this  commis- 

dxxxyiii.  p.  489.  ^  sion.    A^^ain,    the  Schools    Inquiiy 

*  Hans.  Deb.  yol.  cxciii.  p.  972.  Commission,  appointed  in  1864,  in- 
"  See  anie,  p.  247.    On  March  26,  duded  Lord  Stanley,  and  Sir  Staf- 

1868,  two  members  of  the  House  of  ford  Northcote.    When  these  ^nUe- 

Commons  declined  to  yote  on  a  que»-  men  entered  Earl  Derby's  ministry 

tion  before  the  House,  because  it  was  they  remained  upon  the  commission, 

about  to  be  considered  by  a  royal  but  abstained  from  signing  the  report, 

commission,  upon  which  they  had  which  was  presented  in  December 

been  appointed^     Hans.    Deb.  yol.  1867,  as  they  stated,  '  partly  on  the 

cxd j^.  928.  ground  that  official  duties  haye  pre- 

*  Tnus,  Lord  Stanley  and  Mr.  yented  us  from  attending  the  later 
Spencer  Walnole  haying  been  ap-  meetings  of  the  commission,  or  study- 
pjointed  (by  tne  Russell  Administra-  ing  with  suffident  care  the  eyidence 
tion)  members  of  a  royal  commis-  produced ;  partly,  also,  because,  as 
don,  consisting  of  twelye  persons,  to  members  or  the  executiye,  we  ^ink 
enquire  into  Omdal  Oaths,  and  report  it  better  to  reserye  our  opinion  en  the 
whether  any  such  could  be  dispensed  points  at  issue  until  the  time  comes 
with  or  altered,  upon  their  taking  when  action  can  be  taken  upon  them.' 
office  under  Earl  Derby,  in  July  Rep.  Schools'  Inquiry  Com.  1867-8, 
1866,  a  new  commisdon  was  forth-  yol.  i.  p.  661. 
with  issued,  substituting  other  per- 


8ions. 
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commission  of  enquiry  into  matters  particularly  affecting 
the  department  of  state  over  which  he  presides/  or  on  a 
commission  chained  to  consider  and  determine  upon  any 
matters  which  had  no  connection  with  pohtic^* 

/Under  any  circumstances,  a  commission  of  enquiry 
ought  not  to  be  of  a  *  partisan'  character,  but  should 
comprise  '  the  fairest  and  fullest  representation  of  all 
opinions/  even  such  as  may  be  'strong  and  extreme'  on 
the  question  proposed  to  be  investigated.  At  the  same 
time,  the  composition  of  a  royal  commission  is  a  &ir 
subject  for  parliamentaiy  criticism/^ 

I  If  a  commission  is  to  be  appointed  under  an  Act  of  statutory 
Parliament,  the  selection  of  the  members  thereof  should  ^°*™"" 
be  left  to  the  executive  government. ,  '  But  it  is  in  the 
discretion  of  ministers  either  to  choose  the  commissioners 
themselves  or  to  present  to  Parliament  the  names  of  persons 
whom  they  recommend  to  be  nominated  in  the  Acft,"  Qji  the 
year  1692,  the  commissioners  appointed  to  determine  the 
Land  Tax  Assessment  were  named  in  the  Bill,  as  it  passed 
the  House  of  Commons ;  *  and  that  precedent  has  since 
been  frequently  followed.*  \In  the  case  of  a  royal,  as 
distinct  from  a  statutory  commission,  it  is  not  usual  to 

*  ThuSy  in  1858,  General  Peel.  Arts  in  the  United  Kingdom,  has  in- 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  ana  duded  actual  as  well  as  former  Prime 
Lord  Stanley,  President  of  the  India  Ministers,  with  other  leading  states- 
Board,  were  placed  on  a  commission  men.  (Commons*  Papers,  1861,  yol. 
to  enquire  into  the  organisation  of  the  xxxii.  pp.  215-224.)  See  also  a  list 
Indian  Army ;  and  in  the  same  year  of  the  commissionerB  for  the  Inter- 
the  President  of  the  Council  (Mar-  national  Exhibition  of  1851.  Ibid, 
quess  of  Salisbury^  being  a  colonel  of  p.  282. 

militia,  was  appomted  on  the  com-  '  Hans.  Deb.  yol.  dxzxy.  pp.  100, 

mission  on  the  organisation,  &c.  of  514 ;  ibid,  yol.    clxxxyiii.  pp.  121- 

the  Militia.  (Commons'  Papers,  1850,  125, 248. 

Sess.  2,  yol.  yiii.  p.  1 :  ibid,  yoL  iz.  p.  "  See  Mr.  Gladstone's  obseryations 

3.)    In  1868,  Lora  Cnancellor  Cairns  deprecating  priyate  members  assum- 

was  a  member  of  the  commission  to  ing  the  responsibility  of  naming  a 

consider  the  state  of  the  Neutrality  proposed  commissioner.    Hans.  Deb. 

Laws.    Hans.  Deb.  yol.  czci.  p.  842.  yol.  czdi.  p.  1041.    And  see  ^id, 

*  Thus,  the  royal  commission  ap-  yol.  cxciii.  pp.  1658, 1005. 
pointed  in  1841,  and  which  is  stiU  m  *  Macaulay,  Hist,  of  England,  yol. 
existence,  to  enquire  into  the  decora-  iy.  p.  317. 

tion  of  tne  new  Houses  of  ParHa-  ^  See  Act    80  &  81  Vic.  c.    51. 

ment,  and  generally  into  the  promo-  Public  Schools  Bill  of  1868,  sees.  16- 

tion  and  encouragement  of  the  Fine  20. 
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communicate  to  Parliament,  beforehand,  the  names  of 
persons  intended  to  be  appointed,  with  a  view  to  invite 
discussion  upon  the  choice  of  the  crown,**  although  the 
government  sometimes  deem  it  expedient  to  take  this 
course.* 

^  In  the  case  of  a  statutory  commission,  while  it  is  dis- 
cretionary with  the  government  to  give  or  to  withhold 
from  Parliament  the  names  of  intended  commissioners,  it 
is  not  unusual  to  submit  them  for  parhamentary  approval, 
with  a  view  to  create  a  good  understanding  between  the 
crown  and  Parhament  in  the  settlement  of  a  particular 
question. 

Thus,  in  1831,  before  tlie  passing  of  the  first  Reform  Act,  after 
an  ineffectnal  attempt  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  Parliament  to  a  Bill 
containing  the  names  of  the  Bonndarj-  Commissioners,  ministers 
themselves  assnmed  the  responsibility  of  appointing  the  individaals 
proposed.®  In  1867  the  names  of  the  intended  Boundary  Commis- 
sioners, under  the  new  Reform  Act,  were  submitted  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  agreed  to,  and  inserted  in  the  Bithf 

Compensa-       The  scrviccs  of  persons  appointed  as  members  of  a 
^^^'         royal   commission   are  generally  rendered  gratuitously ; 
although  compensation  is  occasionally  allowed  for  their 
time  and  labour.  Actual  expenses  incurred  are,  of  course, 
defrayed  out  of  the  pubhc  fiinds.' 
Powers.  It  is  customary  for  a  royal  commission  not  only  to  take 

evidence,  but  also  to  receive  written  communications  from 
competent  persons  who  may  be  willing  to  address  them 
on  the  subject-matter  of  their  enquiry.  They  are  at 
liberty,  moreover,  when  it  may  be  necessary  for  the 
furtherance  of  their  investigations,  to  institute  and  conduct 
experiments  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  accuracy  of 
particular  theories,  or  the  utility  of  inventions,  &c. 

But  unless  expressly  empowered  by  act  of  parliament, 
no  commission  can  compel  the  production  of  documents,  or 

•  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxxvii.  j.  1489.    1040j  toI.  dxxxviii.  pp.  176,  270, 
^  Ibid.  Yol.  clxxzviii.  p.  do3 ;  yol.    622. 

clzxxix.  p.  602.  »  Commons'  Papers,    1866,     vol. 

*  Ibid,  vol.  clxxxviii.  p.  430.  xxxviii.  p.  896.     Ibid.  1869,  vol.  xv. 
'  Ibid.  vol.  clxxxvii.  pp.  1129,1647,    p.  661 ;  tbid.  1867,  vol.  xl.  p.  361. 
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the  giving  of  evidence,**  or  can  administer  an  oatliV(  It  Com- 
was,  indeed,  provided  by  a  statute,  passed  in  1851,  that  powere. 
any  '  commissioner,'  &c.,  now  or  hereafter  having  6y  law^ 
or  by  consent  of  parties,  *  authority  to  hear,  receive,  and 
examine  evidence,'  shall  be  '  empowered  to  administer  an 
oath  to  all  such  witnesses  as  are  l^ally  called  before' 
him.^  But  this  Act  would  seem  to  refer  to  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  courts  of  law,  or  acting  under  statutable 
authorily,  and  not  to  extend  to  those  whose  appointments 
proceed  direct  from  the  crown.  Upon  certain  occasions 
the  crown  has  undoubtedly  claimed  the  right  to  confer 
upon  commissioners  appointed  by  prerogative  'full  power 
and  authority,  when  the  same  shall  appear  to  be  requisite, 
to  administer  an  oath  or  oaths  to  any  person  whomsoever 
to  be  examined '  before  them.^  It  is  extremely  doubtful, 
however,  whether  this  is  not  an  unlawful  assumption  of 
power.*    Such  a  clause  is,  in  fact,  but  rarely  inserted  in 


^  Cox,  Brit  Commonwealth,  p.  \^ct  c.  38.  But  see  Mr.  T.  E.  Ram- 
251.  ToiUmin  Smith,  p.  202.  Law  say's  pamphlet  (Montreal;  1863)  pro- 
Magazine;  yol.  ZY.  p.  So.  testing  against  the  legali^  of  a  com- 
>  Toulmin  Smith;  p.  188.  mission  appointed  under  the  statute 
J 14  &  16  Vict  c.  99,  sec  16.  'to  investigate  certain  charges  of 
But  see  the  decision  on  this  clause;  malyersation  of  office/  whicn  had 
in  Reg.  v.  HaUett,  2  Denison  C.  C.  heen  made  against  a  derk  of  the 
237.  In  Canada,  ever  nnce  1846,  peace  and  a  clerk  of  the  crown,  in 
the  Qovemor  in  Council  has  been  Lower  Canada,  as  well  as  '  to  enquire 
empowered  (hj  Act  9  Vict.  c.  38)  into  the  organisation'  of  the  offices  in 
— when  he  deems  it  expedient  to  questicm. 

cause  enquiry  to  be  made  into  any  ^  For  example  :  The  Navy  (Dock- 
matter  connected  with  tiie  good  yards^  Commission,  in  1860;  Com- 
government  of  the  province,  the  mons  Papers,  1861,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  3. 
conduct  of  public  bnsmem,  or  the  The  Children's  Employment  Corn- 
administration  of  justice  thereui;  to  mission  (1862)  in  Com.  Papers,  1863, 
confer  upon  the  commissioners  com-  vol.  xviiL  p.  3.  The  Irish  Church 
pulsory  powers;  in  the  sumnoning  of  Commission,  1867;  Com.  Papers; 
witnesses,  the  production  of  docu-  1867-8. 

ments.  and  the  taking  evidence  ujpon  '  See  Lord  Campbell;  Hans.  Deb. 

oath;  m  order  to  the  full  investiga-  yol.  Ixv.  p.  491.    Stat  6  &  6  Will. 

tion  of  the  matter  referred  to  them.  IV.  c.  62,  sec.  13.    Smith,  Pari.  Re- 

rConsoL  Stats.  Can.  p.  185.)    No  memb.  1867-8,   pp.  21,  51.    Ibid, 

formal  complaint  having  been  made  1865;  p.  43.    See  the  case  stated  in 

of   the  abuse  of  these  powers,  in  regard  to  compulsory  powers  to  com- 

1868,  after  the  union  of  the  British  missions    appointed    under  the  au- 

North  American  provinces;  this  pro-  thority  of  tne  crown  in  India;  Hans, 

vision  was  re-enacted;  and  extended  Deb.  yol.  cxci.  p.  1223  ;  and  Act  31 

to  the  whole  dominion,  by  Act  31  &  32  Vict,  c  CKi;  to  enable  commit* 

VOL.  II.                                     A  A 
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a  royal  commission  ]  and  the  want  of  compulsory  powers 
has  seldom  prevented  a  commission  from  obtaining  fuU  and 
impartial  information  upon  the  subject-matter  of  their 
enquiry.  On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  frequent 
instances  of  the  interposition  of  ParUament,  to  confer 
Extraor-  upou  royal  Commissioners,  in  certain  cases,  additional 
pow!S.  powers,  and  to  authorise  the  appointment  of  commissions 
with  extraordinary  powers  " 

Trades*  Thus,  on  February  8,  1867,  Mr.  Walpole  (the  Home  Secretary) 

Uniona,  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  facilitate  the  proceedings  of  a 
Royal  Commission  appointed  to  make  enquiry  respecting  Trades' 
Unions,  Jbc,  by  conferring  upon  it  certain  extraordinary  powers,  for 
the  purpose  of  investigating  into  a  recent  outrage  perpetrated  at 
Sheffield,  the  perpetrators  of  which  the  government,  notwithstand- 
ing repeated  attempts,  had  been  unable  to  discover.  These  powers 
were  to  enable  the  commissioners  to  compel  the  production  of  docu- 
ments, to  enforce  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  to  take  evidence  upon 
oath,  to  punish  persons  guilty  of  contempt,  and  to  indemnify 
witnesses  from  the  penalties  which  might  otherwise  attach  to  them 
for  illegal  acts  which  they  had  committed,  on  condition  of  their 
making  full  and  complete  confession  of  the  same.  After  consider- 
able debate  this  Bill  was  agreed  to,  and  became  law.  It  also  con- 
tained a  provision  empowering  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  application 
from  the  Commissioners,  to  appoint  certain  qualified  persons  as 
examiners,  to  assist  in  taking  evidence  in  regard  to  the  Sheffield 
outrage.  But  all  enquiries  under  the  Act  were  directed  to  be  con- 
ducted in  public,  and  after  due  notice.** 

Before  the  close  of  the  session,  the  government  deemed  it  incum- 
bent upon  them  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  an  extension  of  the 
powers  conferred  by  the  aforesaid  Act ;  with  a  view  to  enable  the 
Secretary  of  State,  upon  application  of  the  commissioners,  to  autho- 
rise similar  investigations  to  be  instituted  at  other  places.  Accord- 
ingly an  Act  was  passed  for  this  purpose.*^ 

The  authority  of  Parliament  has  also  been  invoked  to 
extend  the  operation   and   functions   of  a   commission 

sioners  appointed  by  the  Governor-  87,  sec.  166  ;  17  &  18  Vict  c.  117  ; 

General  of  India  to  enauire  into  the  80  &  31  Vict.  c.  104. 

failure  of   the  Bank  ot  Bomhay,  to  "30  Vict  c.   8 ;  Hans.  Deb.  vol. 

examine    witnesses  on  oath  in  the  dxxxy.    pp.     179-189,    994;    vol. 

United  Kingdom.  dxxxvi.  p.  271. 

■  For  example,  see  Stat.  1  &  2  Geo,  ®  Ibid.  vol.  clxxxviii.  p.  1398.   Act 

rV.  c.  90 ;  3  G«o.  IV.  c.  87 ;  5  Geo.  30  &  31  Vict  c.  74. 
rV.  c  20,  sec  11 J  3  &  4  Will.  IV.c. 
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origmally  appointed  by  the   crown,   as  the    following 
example  will  show  : — 

During  the  Grimean  war,  in  1854-5,  larg^  smna  of  money  were  Patriotic 
raised  by  private  benevolenoe  and  public  sabscription,  for  the  relief  Fond, 
and  sncGonr  of  the  fBumilies  of  soldiers  and  seamen  who  fell  in  that 
war ;  and  for  the  education  and  training  of  their  orphan  children. 
For  the  better  administration  of  this  '  Patriotic  Fund,'  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  appoint  a  Royal  Commission,  on  October  7,  1854,  to 
take  charge  of  and  appropriate  the  same,  for  the  purpose  herein- 
before mentioned.?  In  1866,  after  all  the  legitimate  claims  upon  this 
fund  had  been  provided  for,  and  a  large  snrplos  still  remaining,  it 
became  necessary  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  authority  to  expend 
this  money  for  other  purposes,  of  a  like  nature,  in  connection  with 
the  army  and  navy.^  Whereupon  an  Act  was  passed,  making  the 
fund  permanently  available :  (1)  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
originally  collected ;  (2)  for  the  education,  training,  and  advance- 
ment of  children  of  soldiers,  seamen,  or  marines,  who  had  lost,  or 
might  hereafter  lose  their  lives  in  battle,  Ac.,  in  any  other  war ;  and 
(3)  to  defray  the  salaries  of  a  secretary  and  clerks,  to  whom  might 
be  awarded  suitable  retiring  allowances,  '  the  same,  with  other  ex- 
penses, to  be  paid  out  of  the  Patriotic  Fund/  ' 

In  1867,  another  Act  was  passed,  confirming  the  previous  dispo- 
sition of  the  Patriotic  Fund,  and  authorising  its  extension  so  as  to 
confer  similar  benefits  upon  the  children  of  any  soldiers  or  seamen, 
<fcc.,  who  had  died,  or  may  hereafter  die,  while  in  the  service  of  the 
crown.  Also  providing  for  the  appointment  of  official  trustees  in 
whom  the  property  of  the  Fund  might  be  vested ;  and  for  a  regular 
audit  of  the  accounts  of  moneys  expended." 

I  Within  the  limits  of  their  prescribed  functions,  and  internal 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  any  act  of  parliament  defining  JSdings. 
the  same,  royal  commissions  have  'the  absolute  power 
of  regulating  the  proceedings  of  their  own  tribunal,  and 
of  admitting  or  excluding  what  persons  they  please '  from 
attendance  during  their  sittings.  But  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  they  are  liable  to  have  their  proceedings 
questioned  in  either  House  of  ParHament.*  \ 

All  the  expenses  attending  a  Eoyal  Commission  are 

^  For  a  copy  of  the  commisBion,  '  Act  29  &  dO  Vict.  c.  120. 

and  of  the  First  and  Second  Reports  ■  Act  30  &  81  Vict.  c.  08;  Hans, 

of  Ae  CommiBsioners,  see  Commons'  Deb.  toI.  clxxxviii.  p.  1255. 

Papers,  1867-8,  vol.  xix.  p.  567.  '  Hans.  Deb.  vol  clxxxviii.  p.  1437. 

<>  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxxm.  p.  1684. 

A  A  2 
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EzpenBee.  defrayed  by  the  Treasury,  out  of  moneys  annually  voted 
by  Parliament  for  such  purposes."  But  it  is  not  usual 
for  commissioners  to  incur  any  extraordinary  expenditure 
without  the  previous  sanction  of  the  Home  Office,  by 
whom  the  application  would  naturally  be  referred  to  the 
Treasury/  ■ 

The  expenses  attending  certain  permanent  public 
commissions  form  a  very  considerable  item  in  the 
Civil  Service  estimates.  It  has  been  a  growing  opinion 
for  several  years  that  these  ought  not  to  be  a  public 
charge,  but  that  the  offices  in  question,  so  long  as  it  may 
be  necessary  that  they  should  continue  in  operation, 
should  be  self-supporting. 

On  April  24,  1868,  on  motion  of  an  independent  member,  it  was 
resolved,  by  the  Honse  of  Commons,  that  the  expenses  of  the  Copy- 
hold, Inclosnre,  and  Tithe  Commission,  Inclosnre  and  Drainage 
Acts,  and  Charity  Commission  onght  not  to  be  borne  by  the  pnblic. 
The  Resolution  was  only  carried  by  a  majority  of  one,  ministers 
voting  against  it,  althongh  the  g^yemment  would  have  readily  as- 
serted to  it,  if  the  word  *  entirely '  had  been  added  before  the  word 
•  borne.'  ^ 

Secretaiy.  As  a  chcck  upou  the  proceedings  of  commissions, 
in  pecuniary  matters,  it  is  required  that  the  secretary, 
even  of  a  statutory  commission,  should  be  appointed 
either  by  or  with  the  direct  approval  of  the  executive 
government.  He  is  often  nominated  in  the  commission 
itself.  Unless  special  quaUfications  occasion  another 
choice,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  select  the  secretary 
of  a  commission  from  amongst  the  subordinate  officers 
of  the  Treasury.'' 

A  Boyal  Commission  continues  in  existence  until  it 
has  completed  its  labours,  imless  its  duration  be  expressly 
limited  by  the  terms  of  the  Letters  Patent  or  Act  of 
Parliament,  under  which  it  was  appointed ;  or  unless  it 


"    See    Civil   Service   Estimates,        ^  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxd.  pp.  1280- 
1867-8,  Class  VIL  pp.  8-9.  1296. 

'  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxxiv.  p.  1070.        »  Ihid.  vol.  dxxxviii.  pp.  436,  527. 
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be  sooner  revoked  and  discharged  by  the  crown/  When  Report, 
the  whole,  or  any  particular  portion  of  the  enquiry,  has 
been  brought  to  a  dose,  the  commissioners  present  their 
report  to  the  crown  through  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  (  This  report  is  usually  transmitted 
to  Parliament  by  command,  or  communicated  upon  an 
addressX 

\  Bnt  a  motion  in  the  Honse  of  Gommons,  on  May  17, 1836,  for  an  Com- 
a&dresB  to  the  crown  to  direct  a  certain  commission  to  report  forth-  p^^o°^ 
with  npon  a  particular  portion  of  the  enquiry  entrusted  to  it,  was  ^o  Parlia* 
declared  by  ministers  to  be  a  yery  unusual  course,  and  an  attempt  ment. 
to  *  take  out  of  the  hands  of  the  crown  the  direction  of  a  commission 
appointed  by  it.'     After  a  short  debate,  the  motion  was  withdrawn.*\ 

For  royal  commissioners  are  not  directly  amenable 
to  Parliament,  but  only  to  the  crown.*  And  Parliament 
ought  not  to  interfere  with  their  proceedings,  unless 
it  could  be  shown  that  they  were  acting  unfairly,  or 
were  incompetent,  or  were  otherwise  unworthy  of  the 
confidence  of  the  government,  or  of  Parliament,  when 
either  House  might  address  the  crown  for  their  removal 
from  office.* 

On  March  24, 1868,  Mr.  Disraeli  declined  to  lay  before  the  House 
Reports  of  the  Assistant  Boundary  Commissioners,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  '  essentially  confidential  documents,  supplied  for  the 
information  of  the  Boundary  Commissioners,  who  form  their  opinion 
upon  them,  and  who  are  responsible  for  the  opinion  they  give  to 
this  House.'®  Accordingly,  a  reference  to  these  Reports  by  one  who 
had  perused  them  was  declared  to  be  out  of  order.^  But  a^rwards 
ministers  consented  to  produce  them.* 

y  The  GriminAl  Law  Commission,  The  CommiBsion  on  Popular  Educa- 

appointed  in  1833,  was  revoked  on  tion  in  England  was  required  by  its 

^bruary  22, 1845  (Commons' Papen,  letters  patent  of  June  30,  I860,  to 

1864-n5,  vol.  zliiL  p.  406).    The  West  complete  its  enquiry '  within  the  space 

Indian  Enciunbered  Estates  Commis-  of  two  years.'    But  on  June  8, 1869, 

sion  was  appointed  under  the  author-  it  was  extended  for  another  year, 

ity  of  the  Act  17  &  18  \^ct  c.  117,  Com.  Papers,  1861,  vol.  xxL  part  i, 

which  limited  its  duration  to  six  years,  p.  6. 

By  subsequent  statutes,  it  has  been        *  Mirror  of  Pari,  1836,  p.  1621. 
prolongea  to  August  1860.    (Civil        •  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  dviii.  p.  2083. 
Service  Estimates,  1868-0,  Class  VH.        ^  Ibid.  vol.  clviii.  p.  902,  903 
No.  1.)     The  Oaths  Commission,  ap-        ^  Ibid,  vol.  cxci.  p.  146. 
pointed  on  Mayl7, 1866,  was  revoked,        *  Ibid,  vol.  cxciL  p.  1261. 
and  a  new  one  issued  on  July  16, 1866.        *  Ibid,  p.  1336. 
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Depart-  There  is  another  species  of  commission,  of  a  less  pro- 

^°^-  minent  and  important  character,  but  which  is  nevertheless 
mittees.  Qf  great  utility  in  furthering  the  work  of  administration, 
viz. :  what  is  usually  termed  a  departmental  committee, 
appointed  by  a  Treasury  Minute,'  or  by  the  authority  of  a 
secretary  of  state,  for  die  purpose  of  instituting  enquiries 
into  matters  of  official  concern,  and  suggesting  improve- 
ments or  remedies  for  obvious  defects  or  deficiencies  in 
existing  administrative  arrangements.*  Such  committees 
are  generally  composed  of  two  or  more  permanent  and 
experienced  officers,  belonging  to  the  particular  depart- 
ments concerned  in  the  proposed  investigation,  with 
whom  is  frequently  associated  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  or 
some  other  subordinate  member  of  the  administration. 

On  May  8,  1868,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  Honse  of  Commons, 
to  resolve,  that  '  two  members  of  this  Honse,  and  another  ciyil 
engineer,  shonld  be  added  to  the  committee  appointed  [by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War]  to  consider  the  qnestion  of  the  fortifications 
for  the  defence  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  the  colonies,  and  that 
arrangements  shall  be  made  to  stop,  as  far  as  possible,  all  further 
outlay  until  that  committee  shall  have  reported  to  this  House.' 
After  a  long  debate,  during  which  it  was  objected  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  a  departmental  com- 
mittee, '  would  have  the  effect  of  taking  away,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  responsibility  in  the  matter  which  ought  to  rest  solely  on  the 
ezecutiye  government,'  the  motion  was  withdrawn.  Another  mo- 
tion to  suspend  the  said  works  imtil  the  report  of  this  departmental 
committee  shall  have  been  communicated  to  the  House,  was  then 
put  and  nejgatived.^ 

If  a  pohtical  officer  be  included  in  a  departmental 
committee,  and  a  change  of  ministry  should  occur  before 
its  labours  are  completed,  the  committee  would  neces- 
sarily become  defunct.  Although,  if  the  committee  were 
prepared  with  a  report,  they,  might  be  permitted  to  pre- 

'  For  copy  of  the  TreaBury  Minute,  on  the  utility  of  an  official  committee 

of  April  12, 1853,  appointing  a  Com-  of  pnctical  men,  as  a  means  of  break- 

mittee  of  Enquiry  into  the  organiifa-  in^  ground  upon  a  question  of  ad- 

tion  of  the  permanent  Civil  Service,  ministrative  reform.    HaoB.  Deb.  vol. 

see  Commons'  Papers,  1854-5^  vol.  cxciiL  p.  820. 

XXX.  p.  375.  •*  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxd.  pp.  2021- 

'  ^e  Mr.  Gladstone's  observations  2054. 
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sent  an  informal  and  unofficial  statement^  or  draft  report, 
to  the  new  administration,  setting  forth  what  they  hkd 
intended  to  embody  in  their  report,  which  would  receive 
the  careful  consideration  of  the  government.' 

The  remuneration  of  persons  not  already  in  official  Ezpenses. 
employ,  who  are  appointed  to  serve  on  a  departmental 
committee,  should  be  authorised  and  prescribed  in  the 
Treasury  Minute,  and  charged  to  the  account  of  civil 
contingencies.^  It  would  thus  come  under  the  review  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  when  a  vote  is  submitted  in 
supply  to  make  good  advances  out  of  this  fund.^ 

Eeports  from  departmental  committees  are  usually  re-  Report*, 
garded  as  confidential  documents,  and  are  very  seldom 
communicated  to  Parliament.* 

Thus,  on  June  8, 1868,  the  Home  Secretary  declined  to  lay  before 
the  House  of  Conunons  the  report  and  evidence  taken  by  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  him  to  enquire  into  the  management  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police, '  for  the  reason  that  the  witnesses  were  informed 
that  their  evidence  would  not  be  made  public'  Immediately  after- 
wards, the  Secretary  for  War  declined  to  lay  upon  the  table  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  Obstructions  for  the  Defence  of  Har- 
bours, (fee,  '  as  it  contained  matter  which  it  would  be  inexpedient 
to  make  public. '  ™ 

2.  The  Parliakentabt  Duties  of  Particular  Ministers. 

We  next  proceed  to  consider  the  duties  which  are 
appropriately  assigned  to  particular  members  of  the  Ad- 
ministration in  connection  with  ParUaraent.  Our  obser- 
vations on  this  head  will  chiefly  apply  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  being  the  chamber  wherein  the  most 
arduous  labours  and  responsibihties  are  exacted  from 
ministers  of  the  crown. 

But  first  let  us  briefly  notice  the  places  assigned  by 


'  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxxviii.  p.  1909.    Sendee  Estimates,  1867-8,  Glass  VII. 
Commons'  Papers,  1867,  vol.  xxxix.    p.  20. 
p.  425.  *  Hans.  Deb.  toI.  clxx.  p.  198 ; 


ex.  p.   J 
J  Commons*  Papers,  1864-5,  vol.    Mirror  of  Pari.  1840,   p.  1120^  and 
p.  376.  see  ante^  vol.  i.  p.  280. 

ee  ante^  vol.  i.  p.  661.    Civil        ■"  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxcii.  p.  1222. 
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PUces  of    usage  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  to  the  leaders  of  the 
S^tMv     respective  parties  of  the  Government  and  of  the  Oppo- 

leaders.        sition. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  the  members  of  the  administra- 
tion sit  on  the  front  bench,  on  the  right  of  the  woolsack ; 
and  the  peers  who  usually  vote  with  them  occupy  the 
other  benches  on  that  side  of  the  House.  The  peers  in 
opposition  are  ranged  on  the  left  side  of  the  chamber ; 
while  those  who  desire  to  maintain  a  political  neutrality 
usually  sit  upon  the  cross  benches,  which  are  placed 
between  the  table  and  the  bar.*" 
Treasury  In  the  Housc  of  Commons,  the  front  bench,  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  chair,  is  reserved  for  members  holding 
office  under  the  crown ;  and  the  front  bench  opposite  is 
ordinarily  occupied  by  Privy  Councillors  and  other 
members  who  have  held  office  under  the  crown."*  The 
accommodation  provided  for  members  who  desire  to 
occupy  a  neutral  position  between  contending  parties  is 
very  inadequate.^ 

On  the  opening  of  a  new  parliament,  the  four  members 
for  the  City  of  London  claim,  by  ancient  usage,  and  gene- 
rally exercise,  the  right  of  sitting  on  the  Privy  Coimcillor's 
bench ;  at  other  times  that  bench  is  left  for  the  ministers 
of  the  crown,  who  are  supposed  by  their  avocations  to 
be  prevented  from  coming  down  to  take  places  for  them- 
selves. But  though  the  reservation  of  the  Treasury  bench 
to  the  use  of  Privy  Councillors  is  traceable  at  least  as  far 
back  as  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  it  is  only  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy  and  not  of  right.  Mr.  Holies,  an  eminent 
member  of  Parliament  in  1628,  and  William  Cobbett,  at 
the  opening  of  the  first  Eeform  Parliament  in  1833,  are 
memorable  examples  of  private  members  asserting  the 
right,  on  particular  occasions,  of  sitting  on  the  front 
bench  *  above  the  Privy  Councillors/**    In  Walpole's  time 

»  Mav,  Pari.  Prac  ed.  1869,  p.  204.  1859,  p.  206.    Hatsell,  Prec.  yol.  ii. 

»  Rule,  H.  of  C.  No.  90.  p.  94.  Knight,  Popular  Hist  of  £ng. 

'  Hans.  Deb.  toL  clxxxii.  p.  913.  toL  yiii.  p.  317. 
4  Ibid,  pp.  920,  924.     May,  ed. 
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(1741)  it  was  customary  for  the  leaders  of  adverse  parties 
being  Privy  Councillors  to  sit  upon  that  bench  together  f 
but  since  the  accession  of  George  HI.  it  has  been  usual 
to  concede  to  ministers  of  the  crown  of  every  grade, 
including  even  the  officers  of  the  royal  household,'  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  Treasury  bench. 

(a.)  The  Leader  of  the  Oavem/ment  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  as  well  as  in  the  Commons,  there  Jf^'  ^f 

.  •11T    ^"®  House 

is  always  a  minister  specially  entrusted  with  the  lead  ofLoida. 
and  management  of  pubUc  business  on  behalf  of  the 
executive  government.  When  the  Prime  Minister  is  a 
peer,  he  will  generally  undertake  this  duty  himself. 
Otherwise,  it  is  confided  to  the  minister  who,  in  virtue  of 
his  position  and  quahfications,  is  considered  by  the  Prime 
Minister  as  being  the  most  capable  of  filling  it  with 
advantage."  By  whomsoever  undertaken,  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House  of  Lords  is  a  charge  which  confers 
'  great  importance '  upon  its  possessor,  as  well  as  *  great 
influence  in  the  general  administration  and  patronage  of 
the  government.**  It  naturally  calls  for  the  exercise  of 
the  highest  quahties  of  a  statesman,  inasmuch  as  '  the 
fixed  character  of  our  Constitution  renders  it  the  interest, 
not  to  say  the  paramount  duty,  of  every  minister  so  to 
shape  his  course  as,  if  possible,  to  keep  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament  in  harmony,  and  not  to  throw  himself 
absolutely  and  entirely  into  the  hands  of  one  branch  of 
the  legislature,  regardless  of  the  wishes  and  feeUngs  of 
the  other.'" 

'  Mahon,  Hist  of  Eng.  yol.  iii.  p.  given  to  the  Home  Secretaiy,  if  a 
102  II.  Ministen,  in  the  early  days  peer.  As  such.  Lord  Hawkesbuzy 
of  Geor^  UI.,  used  always  to  attend  was  Leader,  in  1807,  notwithstanding 
the  sittings  of  the  House  in  full  court  that  the  premier  (the  Duke  of  Port- 
dress.  Donne,  Corre8p.Qeo.UI.ToLii.  land,)  was  a  peer.  Yonge,  Life  of 
p.  432 ;  Edinb.  Rey.  vol.  zciz.  p.  63  n,  Ld.  Liyerpool,  yol.  i.  pp.  146,  198, 

'  Hans.  Deb.  yol.  clzzxyi.  p.  226.  228. 

"  It  was  customary,  until  the  early  ^  Marquis  Wellesley,  Pari.  Deb. 

part  of  this  century,  that  when  the  yol.  xxiii.  Appx.  p.  iy. 

Prime  Minister  was  a  commoner,  the  "  Earl  of  I)erby,  Hans.  Deb.  yoL 

lead  of  the  House  of  Lords  should  be  cxxxiy.  p.  840. 
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(6.)  The  Leader  of  the  OovemmerU  in  the  House  of  Commone, 

Leader  of  If  the  Prime  Minister  be  a  member  of  the  House  of 
S^Com^  Commons,  he  will  personally  undertake  the  leadership  of 
moM.  that  House.  For  this  is  an  oflSce  of  too  elevated  and  in- 
fluential a  character  to  be  conferred  upon  a  subordinate. 
It  is,  in  fact,  *  the  crown  of  the  premiership  itself,  if 
imited  with  it ;  if  detached,  the  function  which  continually 
threatens  the  official  chieftaincy  with  eclipse.*^  The  ex- 
treme importance  of  the  duties  of  this  office  towards  the 
most  popular  and  powerful  branch  of  the  legislature, 
places  it,  under  any  circumstances,  in  the  very  front  rank 
of  the  ministry.  The  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons 
occupies  a  post  second  only  in  dignity  and  responsibility 
to  that  of  chief  minister  of  the  crown  ;  for  in  addition  to 
his  ministerial  functions,  he  is  the  proper  *  champion  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  trustee  of  its  honour.'  ^ 

The  position  and  duties  of  the  leadership  have  been 
thus  defined  by  one  of  the  ablest  occupants  of  the  office 
within  the  present  century:  *It  is  that  station  in  the 
House  of  Commons  which  points  out  him  who  holds  it  as 
the  representative  of  the  Government  in  that  House,  the 
possessor  of  the  chief  confidence  of  the  crown  and  of  the 
minister.  Its  prerogative  is,  that  in  all  doubtful  ques- 
tions, in  all  questions  which  have  not  been  previously 
settled  in  Cabinet,  and  which  may  require  instant  deci- 
sion, he  is  to  decide — upon  communication  with  his  col- 
leagues sitting  by  him  undoubtedly,  if  he  be  courteously 
inclined — but  he  is  to  decide,  with  or  without  communi- 
cation with  them,  and  with  or  against  their  consent.'* 

The  strength  and  efficiency  of  a  government,  and  the 
activity  and  usefulness  of  the  House  itself,  largely  depend 
upon  the  character,  energy,  tact,  and  judgment  of  the 

'  Edinb.  Review,  vol.  cxxvi.p.665.  of  Wilbcrforce,  by  his  Sons,  vol.  iv. 

*  Mr.  Disraeli,  Hans.  Deb.    vol.  pp.  dS>40.     Stapleton,  Canning  and 

clzxiv.  p.  1230.                         ^  nis  Times,  p.  208.    And  see  Yonge, 

<  Mr.  Oamiin^y  Letter  to  Wilber-  Life  of  Ld.  Liverpool,  vol.  i.  pp. 

forcei  in  1812^  citing. ezampleSy  Life  408-423. 
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leader  of  the  House  of  Commons/  In  conjunction  with 
his  trusty  aids,  the  financial  and  parliamentary  Secretaries 
of  the  Treasury,  it  devolves  upon  him  to  control  the  con- 
duct of  business  in  that  chamber  so  as  best  to  promote 
the  public  interests  ;*  and  out  of  the  House  to  contribute, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  the  maintenance  of  a  good  imder- 
standing  amongst  members,  of  every  shade  of  political 
opinion,  by  a  frank  cordiality  and  social  intercourse.* 

The  office  of  leader  or  manager  of  the  House  of  Com-  origin  of 
mons  is  coeval  with  the  existence  of  parliamentary  go-  *^®  *^*^®' 
vernment.  It  was  first  fiUed  by  Charles  Montague,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  in  William  ICL's  first  party 
ministry,  who  for  four  years  (1694-1698)  exercised  an 
authority  in  the  House  of  Commons  which  Macaulay 
says  '  was  unprecedented  and  unrivalled.'  *  Under  the 
discordant  and  vacillating  Cabinets  that  immediately  fol- 
lowed, there  was  no  opportunity  for  the  leader  of  the 
Commons  to  assert  his  true  position.  But  in  1715,  in 
the  hands  of  Sir  Eobert  Walpole,  the  office  began  to  re- 
assume  its  original  importance.®  It  has  since  been  held 
and  adorned  by  most  of  the  eminent  statesmen  who  have 
shed  lustre  upon  our  annals  from  that  period  until  now. 

On  account  of  the  dignity  and  influence  belonging  to  Upon 
this  office,  it  is  usually  held  in  conjunction  with  that  of  J^^ 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  or  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, or  with  both  combined.  When  the  Prime 
Minister  is  a  peer,  the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  most  suitably  conferred  upon  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  Formerly,  it  used  to  be  given,  by 
preference,  to  a  Secretary  of  State,  but  according  to 
recent  precedent,  it  may  be  associated  with  any  Cabinet 
office,  provided  it  be  one  of  the  highest  grade.  Within  the 
present  century,  it  has  been  held  by  Lord  Castlereagh  and 

y  Edinburgli  Eeview,  voL  cviii.  *  Macaulay,  Hist,  of  Eag,  vol.  iv. 

pp.  279,  280.  p.  732 ;  yoL  v.  pp.  157,  166. 

■  See  anUj  pp.  824,  333.  ®  Mahon,  Hist,  of  £ng.  vol.  i.  pp. 

*  Mr.  Disraeli,    Hans.  Deb.  yol.  166,  ld8 ;  and  see  ante,  p.  120. 
clxxxyi.  p.  1693. 
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by  Mr.  Canning,**  in  connection  with  the  office  of  Foreign 
Secretary;  by  Sir  E.  Peel  and  by  Lord  John  Bussell 
with  that  of  Home  Secretary;  and  again  by  Lord 
John  Eussell  in  conjunction  with  the  Presidency  of  the 
Council.*  But  in  1855,  in  view  of  the  increasing  labour 
and  responsibiUty  attaching  to  the  office,  it  was  agreed 
between  Lord  Palmerston  and  the  Earl  of  Derby,  that  it 
was  no  longer  possible  to  combine  the  lead  of  the  House 
of  Commons  with  the  duties  of  an  extensive  and  laborious 
department.'  Since  then  the  leadership  has  been  held 
by  Lord  Palmerston,  as  Premier  and  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  by  Mr.  Disraeh  as 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer.  Li  1868,  when,  upon  the 
resignation  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  Mr.  DisraeU  became 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  he  assigned  the  office  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  Mr.  Hunt,  but  retained 
in  his  own  hands  the  lead  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Held  with  ^^  Febmaiy  24,  1853,  upon  the  occasion  of  Lord  John  Bussell, 
no  depart-  who  was  the  leoder  of  the  Honse  of  Commons  and  Foreign  Secretary, 
mentia  resigning  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  continuing  to  hold  the 
^     ^'  leadership  without  any  departmental  office,  a  private  member  of  the 

House  of  Commons  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  a  resolution 
that  '  considering  the  great  increase  which  has  taken  place  of  late 
years  in  the  business  of  this  House,  and  the  corresponding  increase 
in  the  amount  of  labour  and  responsibility  which  devolve  upon  the 
leader  of  this  House,  rendering  it  next  to  a  physical  impossibility 
that  he  should  conduct  the  business  of  this  House  and  at  the  same 
time  satisfactorily  discharge  the  duties  of  one  of  the  gre&t  depart- 
ments of  the  state,  it  is  desirable  that  a  salary  should  be  attached 
to  the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons  (an  office  second  to 
none  in  the  Government),  commensurate  with  its  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities, whenever  it  is  held  unconnected  nvith  any  salaried 
office.' '  During  this  session,  however,  no  such  motion  was  made, 
Lord  John  Bussell  continuing,  meanwhile,  to  lead  the  House  without 
office.  But  on  February  9,  1854,  the  same  member  moved  for  the 
appointment  of  a  select  committee,  'to  consider  the  duties  of  the 

^^  In  1812,  Mr.  Canning  claimed  a  Lord  Liverpool,  vol.  L  pp.  408-423, 

right  to  the  Leadership,  in  connection  vol.  iii.  p.  191. 
with  the  office  of  Foreign  Secretary,        *  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxzx.  pp.  880, 

over  that  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  885 ;  ibid.  voL  cxxxvi.  p.  937. 
Exchequer,  but  was  overruled  on  "  Ibid,  vol.  cxxxvi.  p.  1344. 
personal  grounds.   See  Yonge,  Life  of       '  Ibid,  vol.  cxxiv.  p.  549. 
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member  leading  the  Gbvemment  in  this  Honse,  and  the  expediency 
of  attaching  office  and  salary  thereto.'  The  mover  urged  the 
increasing  importance  of  the  office,  and  the  peculiar  experience  and 
ability  required  to  fill  it :  also,  that  the  leader  must  be  present  in 
the  House  early  and  late,  and  must  make  himself  master  of  every 
question  introduced,  whether  by  Government  or  by  private  members. 
In  reply,  it  was  objected  on  the  part  of  ministers,  that  it  was  wrong 
in  principle  '  to  attach  a  salary  to  an  office  that  did  not  exist,  and 
the  duties  of  which  could  not  be  defined : '  and  that '  it  was  clearly 
incompatible  with  constitutional  practice  that  a  salary  should  be 
given  to  any  person  except  for  the  discharge  of  official  duties  as  a 
member  of  the  Government.''  It  was  asserted,  moreover,  that  the 
precedent  established  by  Lord  John  Russell  was  '  very  inconvenient 
if  not  unconstitutional.'  There  were  certainly  instances  of  Cabinet 
Ministers  '  sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords,  nvithout  holding  at  the 
time  any  particular  offices.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  however, 
there  was  one  such  instance  only,  until  the  case  of  the  noble  lord ; 
and  there  was  none  in  which  he  had  acted,  like  the  noble  lord,  as 
the  organ  of  the  Government.'  Were  this  practice  to  be  followed, 
it  would  permit  the  crown  to  '  select  its  ministerial  advisers  from 
members  of  that  House,  vrithout  requiring  that  the  persons  so 
selected  should  go  back  to  their  constituents  for  re-election : '  and 
'  the  country  would  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  knowing  who,  in 
facty  were  the  responsible  advisers  of  the  crown.'  For  there  being 
no  responsibility  which  enabled  the  Commons  to  question,  by  im- 
peachment, the  conduct  of  a  minister,  unless  the  act  complained  of 
could  be  proved  by  an  official  signature  or  seal,  ministerial  responsi- 
bility, which  has  already  become  little  else  than  responsibility  to 
public  opinion  and  to  parliamentary  censure,  would  be  still  further 
weakened,  and  the  '  anomalies  of  the  constitution '  increased.^  Lord 
John  Bussell  replied  to  these  arguments  by  declaring  '  that  it  is  not 
merely  the  business  which  a  minister  tnmsacts  by  virtue  of  his 
office,  but  any  advice  he  has  given,  and  which  he  may  be  proved 
before  a  conmiittee  of  this  House,  or  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  to  have  given  (in  the  capaciiy  of  a  privy  councillor)  for 
which  he  is  responsible,  and  for  which  he  may  suffer  the  penalties 
which  may  ensue,'  equally  whether  he  holds  office  or  not,  because 
aU  privy  councillors  are  responsible  for  any  advice  they  may  tender  to 

'  To  the  same  effect,  a  commit-,  hers  of  Parliament,  who  are  returned 

tee  of  the  House  of  Commons^  in  to  perform  their  duties  to  their  con- 

1868,  on  Private  Bill  Legislation^  stituents  and   the  public,  paid  for 

reported  against  a  proposal  to  ap-  serving  as  chairmen  would  outweigh 

S)mt  salaried   Chairmen   of  Select  the  undoubted  advantages  that  would 

ommittees  on  Private  Business,  who  accrue  therefrom.   Commons'  Papers, 

would  sit  continuously  through  the  1863,  vol.  viii.  pp.  210,  S02,  656. 
Session,  on  the  ground  that  the  con-        **  Sir  C.  Wood  and  Mr.  Walpole, 

stitutional  objection  to  having  Mem-  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxxx.  pp.  d79-o85. 
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the  sorereign.  Without  wishing  to  enter  into  any  qnefition  personal 
to  himself,  Lord  John  Russell  admitted  '  that  the  organ  of  the 
Gk)yemment  in  this  House  should,  generally  speaJdng,  hold  office.' 
After  which  the  motion  was  withdrawn.^  On  June  9,  certain 
ministerial  changes  took  place,  and  Lord  John  Bussell  was  appointed 
President  of  the  Council  J  After  his  re-election  he  continued  to  act 
as  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons. 


(c)  Ministers  charged  with  the  moving  of  EstimcUeSf  and 
submitting  the  Budget  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Moving  of  \.As  a  general  rule,  any  member  of  the  administration 
TouS^^  who  represents  a  department  on  behalf  of  which  votes 
are  to  be  taken  in  Committee  of  Supply,  is  competent  to 
propose  such  votes.!^  But  it  is  customary,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  to  assign  this  duty  to  the  parliamentary 
secretary  of  the  particular  department. 

In  the  event  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  being  members  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  under  secretaries  of  these  departments  be- 
come their  oflScial  representatives  in  the  Lower  House. 
Otherwise,  they  ought  not  to  move  the  estimates  for  their 
respective  departments,  except  in  the  presence  of  their 
official  superior — ^who  is  the  responsible  minister  to  afford 
the  necessary  explanations  upon  matters  of  importance 
to  parliament — unless  with  the  intention  of  merely  taking 
a  vote  '  on  account,'  or  upon  a  minor  questiorii^ 

/The  Civil  Service  Estimates  are  ordinarily  moved  by 
the  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  in  presence  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  other  ministers  for  whose 
departments  the  supply  is  required,  who  should  be  at 
hand  to  explain  or  defend  a  vote  or  item  that  may  be 
objected  to."  Any  unusual  or  extraordinary  vote,  how- 
ever, would  be  proposed  by  the  Chancellor  of  Exchequer 


'  Hans.  Deh.  toL  cxxx.  pp.  386-  vol.  i.  p.  482,  where  the  exceptions 

889.  to  this  rule  are  stated. 

J  Commons'  Journals,  toI.  cix.  p.        ^  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxxv.  p.  1818;  * 

296.  i5id  vol.  cxciii.  p.  535. 

^  See  Maj;  ed.  1868,  p.  553 ;  ante,        "  Ibid.  vol.  cluxi.  p.  1779. 
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himself;"  or,  at  his  discretion,  by  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  notwithstanding  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  may  be  pre8ent.*> 

1  On  March  4,  1867,  General  Peel,  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Votes 
Haying  differed  nvith  his  colleagues  upon  the  Reform  question,  retired  ^^^^  ^7 
from  the  ministry,  and  was  replaced  by  Sir  John  Pakington,  on  minister, 
whose  behalf  a  new  writ  was  issued  on  March  8.     On  March  7, 
however,  Oeneral  Peel  being  still  the  nominal  Secretary  for  War, 
with  the  consent  of  the  ministry  moved  the  Army  Estimates,  in 
committee  of  supply,  having  expressed  his  willingness  and  desire 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  explaining  to  the  House  '  those  estimates 
and  that  policy  which  he  had  recommended  to  his  colleagues,  and 
which  they  had  adopted/     No  objection  was  made  to  this  proceed- 
ing, and,  after  the  general  had  finished  bis  statement,  the  vote  for 
the  number  of  men  was  takenV^ 

I  On  March  14,  1867,  a  question  of  procedure  arose  upon  the  Navy 
Estimates.  The  newly  appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
had  gone  for  re-election,  and  the  ex-First  Lord,  who  had  been 
appointed  Minister  for  War,  had  not  yet  resumed  his  place  in  the 
House,  accordingly  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  Lord  H.  Lennox, 
was  charged  with  the  moving  of  these  Estimates.  It  has  been  already 
stated  4  that,  upon  the  opening  of  the  Army  or  Navy  Estimates,  and  By  a  Secre- 
on  moving  the  first  vote  thereon,  it  is  usual  for  a  discussion  to  take  *?7  "*  *^ 
place  upon  the  whole  policy  of  the  estimates ;  and  that  after  the  }|ig  chief, 
first  vote  has  been  agreed  to,  it  is  not  competent  for  any  member 
to  discuss  questions  of  general  policy.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  was  objected  (by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  others)  that  while  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Admiralty  was  perfectly  competent  to  move  the  esti- 
mates, and  make  the  general  statement  thereon  in  Committee  of 
Supply,  the  committee  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  agree  to  the  first 
vote  until  the  responsible  minister  was  present.  If  the  First  Lord 
had  been  a  peer,  then  the  secretary  would  be  the  recognised  organ 
of  the  department  in  the  Commons.  But  when  the  First  Lord  sits 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  would  be  highly  inexpedient  to  discuss 
the  naval  policy  of  the  government  in  his  absence.  Whatever  argu- 
ments might  be  urged  against  that  policy  would  be  thrown  away 
upon  the  secretary,  who  is  the  mere  mouthpiece  of  his  chief,  it  not 
being  '  his  business  to  announce  a  policy,  or  to  give  an  opinion '  of 
his  own.     A  simple  vote  '  on  account,'  or  a  vote  on  a  question  of 


"  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  dxxii.  p.  76 ;  vol.  in  Committee  of  Supply  under  some- 

dxxxi.  p.  1055.  what  analogous  circumstances ;  see 

•  Ihid.  vol.  clxxi.  pp.  90^-924.  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  81. 

p  Ibid,  Yol.  clxxxv.  pp.  1310, 1448.        <>  See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  482. 
In  ISOl/'i^Ir.  Pitt  opened  the  Budget 
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detail,  conld  be  agreed  to,  upon  motion  of  the  secretaiy,  in  the 
absence  of  the  First  Lord,  without  any  irregnlariiy ;  but  no  discus- 
sion, or  Yote,  upon  *  the  principle  of  the  estimates  '  should  proceed 
under  such  circumstances.  It  was  finally  agreed  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Admiralty  should  be  allowed,  '  for  the  sake  of  the  public  con- 
venience,' to  make  his  general  statement  in  Committee  of  Supply, 
after  wbich,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  committee  reported 
progress  before  agreeing  to  the  first  vote.'  After  the  First  Lord 
had  resumed  his  seat  the  debate  was  renewed,  and  the  estimates 
were  agreed  td^ 

The  I  It  is  the  obvious  duty  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 

Budget      chequer  himself  to  submit  the  amiual  financial  statement, 

usually  termed  *  the  Budget,'  to  the  House  of  Commons.* 

But  on  November  28,  1867,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr. 
Disraeli)  being  absent  from  illness,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
undertook  to  submit,  in  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  a  financial 
statement  and  resolution  in  respect  to  the  raising  of  funds  to  defray 
the  cost  of  the  Abyssinian  expedition,  for  which  the  House  had 
voted  a  supply  of  2,000,0007.  No  objection  was  taken  to  this  pro- 
ceeding, and  Mr.  Gladstone  complimented  the  secretary  upon  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  discharged  the  duty.  Moreover,  on  ac- 
count of  the  temporary  nature  of  the  proposed  financial  arrange- 
ment, and  its  being  liable  to  alteration  when  the  annual  budget 
should  be  introduced,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  permit  it  to  be 
debated  at  once,  and  passed  the  same  day,  instead  of  adhering  to 
the  usual  practice  of  adjourning  to  a  future  day  before  expressing 
opinions  or  deciding  upon  the  merits  of  a  financial  statement."  \ 

{cL)  Subordinate  Mewbere  of  the  Ministry. 

Secretaries  \The  most  prominent  and  useful  of  the  subordinate 
Treaauiy.  members  of  the  Administration  are  probably  the  two 
joint  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury^  But  it  is  unneces-' 
sary  to  dwell  upon  the  position  and  responsibility  of 
these  functionaries,  as  we  have  already  directed  atten- 
tion to  their  services^as  the  confidential  assistants  of  the 
Leader  of  the  Government  in  the  control  of  the  House 
of  Commons/  as  well  as  to  the  official  duties  of  the 
Financial  Secretary  in  matters  of  supply.''     Their  depart- 

'  Hans.   Deb.    toI.    cIxxxy.  pp.        **  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  czc  pp.  345. 
1814-1857.  357, 358. 

>  Ibid,  vol.  dxxxTi.  p.  317.  "  See  onto,  pp.  324,  363. 

^  May,  edit.  1668,  p.  560.  ""  Anie^  p.  366. 
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mental  fiinctions  will  be  more  appropriately  described  in 
another  chapter/ 

When  the  responsible  minister  of  a  department  of  Position 
state  is  present,  it  is  not  usual  for  the  secretary  or  under-  dinate 
secretary  to  answer  questions  upon  departmental  affairs/  ^""8^™. 

An  under-secretary  or  other  subordinate  minister  must 
be  regarded  as  being  merely  the  mouthpiece  of  his  su- 
perior oflScer,  and  as  only  responsible  for  giving  effect  to 
the  instructions  of  his  chief,  and  for  his  personal  good 
conduct.  The  poHtical  head  of  the  department  is  alone 
responsible  to  parliament.  ^  AU  subordinate  officers  are 
really  bond  fide  subordinates,  and  have  no  authority  to 
ppeak  for  themselves  in  any  single  thing.^ '  rThis  applies 
even  to  an  under-secretary  who  represents  his  department 
in  one  House  whilst  his  chief  sits  in  the  other,  though  an 
under-secretary  or  vice-president  who  is  in  this  position, 
and  is  required  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs,  is  naturally  supposed  to  have  a  share  in  the 
government  of  the  department,  and  cannot  absolve  him- 
self from  a  certain  modified  responsibility  in  regard  to  the 
same,  notwithstanding  that  a  much  greater  degree  of  re- 
sponsibihty  attaches  to  the  departmental  chief,  whose 
directions  the  subordinate  officer  is  obliged  to  carry  out, 
and  whose  authority  is  supreme.*  n^ 

(On  March  21,  1867,  on  motion  by  a  private  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  for  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  to  repeal  the  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Act,  there  being  no  Cabinet  ministers  present,  but  merely 
the  Solicitor- General  for  Ireland  representing  the  Govornment,  tlif 
leaders  of  Opposition  intimated  that  '  they  understood  his  poBition 
better  than  to  expect  him  to  express  any  opinion  upon  a  question 
like  this.'  And  for  his  own  part,  '  all  that  he  could  say  was,  that 
he  had  no  special  communication  with  the  Government  on  the 
subject.'  ^v 

*  Pm<,  p.  461.                          ^  ■  See  Rep.  Com.  on  Education, 

y    Hans.   Deb.  vol.   clxxxviii.  p.  Commons'  Papers,  1865,  vol.    vi. ; 

1620.  Evid.  689,   696,    1896,    &c.    2410, 

"  Rep.  Com.  on  Foreign    Trade,  2901,  &c. 

Commons'  Papers,  1864,  vol.  vii. ;  ^   Hans.  Deb.  vol.   clxxxvi.   pp. 

Evid.  1771,  2234.  863-370. 
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Law  biui- 
ness  in 
House  of 
Lozdfl. 


In  the 
Commons. 


Crown 

law 

officers. 


(e.)  The  La/w  Offi/sera  of  the  Crown. 

(  The  legal  business  of  the  crown  in  the  House  of 
Lords  is  conducted  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  is  ex- 
officio  Speaker  of  the  House  and  a  prominent  and  influen- 
tial member  of  the  Cabinet  in  every  administration.  He 
is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  administration  of  justice 
throughout  the  kingdom,  in  connection  with  the  Home 
Secretary.  And  he  usually  takes  an  active  part  in  further- 
ing the  measures  of  Government  in  the  House  of  Lords.'*\ 

^The  common  law  judges,  also,  it  may  be  observed 
(not  being  of  the  peerage),  may  be  specially  summoned 
to  attend  as  assistants  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  their 
opinion  may  be  asked  by  the  House,  not  only  in  relation 
to  points  of  law  and  equity  when  their  lordships  are 
sitting  as  a  court  of  judicature,  but  also  upon  pubhc  bills 
pending  in  Parliament,  and  as  to  the  strict  legal  construc- 
tion of  existing  statutes.  But  they  will  decline  to  answer 
any  question  which  they  consider  should  not  have  been 
propounded  to  them — or  which  involves  points  likely  to 
come  before  them  in  the  courts  below\^ 

VThe  Home  Secretary  is  generally  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  is  answerable  therein  for  all 
matters  relating  to  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
especially  for  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy, 
which  is  administered  through  him.«\ 

The  law  oflScers  of  the  crown  who  are  now  considered 
eligible  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  are  the  Attorney- 
General,  the  Solicitor-General,  and  the  Judge  Advocate- 
General;  together  with  the  Lord  Advocate,  and  the 
SoUcitor-General  for  Scotland,  and  the  Attorney  and 
Solicitor-Generals    for  teland.'    None   of    these  func- 


«  See  post,  p.  680. 

^  See  cases  cited,  Mac^ ueen.  House 
of  Loids,  pp.  46-61.  Mirror  of  Pari. 
1831-2,  p.  442.  See  also  ibid.  1840, 
p.  2370;    Hans.  Deb.  toI.  Ixv.  p. 


1122 ;  ibid,  vol.  cxliv.  pp.  2033, 2060. 

*  See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  344. 

'  See  Betum  on  Offices  of  Profit, 
Commons'  Papers,  1867,  voL  Ivi. 
p.  10. 
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tionariea  are  ever  included  in  the  Cabinet.  Their  con- 
tinuoua  presence  in  the  House  of  Commons,  though  very 
desirable  and  most  serviceable,  is  not  therefore  essential 
or  obligatory.' 

f  It  is  an  acknowledged  principle  that  the  House  of 
Commons  ought  not  to  proceed  to  make  any  alterations 
in  the  administration  of  law  and  equity,  except  with  the 
sanction  and  authority  of  the  law  ofiScers  of  the  crown.") 
This  sanction  cannot  be  effectually  given  unless  by  the 
presence  of  those  functionaries  in  Parhament,  when 
questions  of  legal  reform  are  under  consideration,  in  order 
that  they  may  advise  as  to  the  proper  method  of  accom- 
plishing the  same.  Wherefore,  it  has  been  the  uniform 
practice,  from  a  period  anterior  to  the  Eevolution  of  1688, 
to  require  the  presence  of  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor- 
Generals  of  England  in  the  House  of  Commons,'  to  assist 
in  fmming  laws,  and  in^carrying  on  the  government  of 
the  crown  in  Parliament  A 

In  1826,  when  Mr.  Canning  was  leading  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  ministry  of  Lord  liverpool,  he  wrote  to 
the  Premier  representing  that  there  were  three  legal 
offices,  usually  parliamentary,  '  which  have  been,  for  the 
first  time,  suffered  to  go  out  of  parliament  by  the  present 
government,  and  which,  if  not  restored  in  the  next  House 
of  Commone,  will  be  considered  as  lost  by  desuetude,' 
viz. :  '  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  Judge  Advocate,  and 
the  Eing's  Advocate ;  all  important  in  the  highest  degree 
to  the  well  carrying  on  of  the  king's  business  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  all  within  my  memory,  and  till  of  very 
late  years  usefid  and  efficient  supporters  of  the  adminis- 
tration.' After  pointing  out  the  important  services  that 
could  be  rendered  by  these  officers,  he  concluded  by  a 
protest  to  his  chief  '  against  all  these  defalcations  from  the 
constitutional  and  accustomed  support  of  the  government 

'  See  ante,  p.  33a  1340. 

"  Mr.  Koebuck  and  Mr.  Walpole,        '  See  imle,  p.  80,  pott,  p.  699. 
in  Hans.  Deb.  toI.  cliii.  pp.  T338, 
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in  the  House  of  Commons.'^  Since  this  letter  was 
written,  the  King's  Advocate-General,  though  still  holding 
oflSce  during  pleasure,  has  ceased  to  be  accounted  as  a 
poUtical  functionary,  and  is  therefore  not  regarded  as 
being  eligible  for  the  House  of  Commons.^  He  is  in  a 
similar  position  in  this  respect  to  the  Master  of  the  Eolls, 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  though  not  legally  disquahfied,  is 
no  longer  required  or  expected  to  find  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment^ Ut  therefore  rests  with  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor- 
Generals,  and  the  other  oflScers  above  enumerated,  to 
represent  the  legal  element  of  the  administration  in  the 
popular  chamber.  \ 
Questions  \  It  is  customary  for  members  to  address  questions  to 
Sioers.  *"®  ^^^  oflScers  of  the  crown  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
for  information  upon  legal  points,  arising  out  of  measures 
before  Parliament,  or  relating  to  matters  of  public  interest. 
But  it  is  not  imperative  upon  these  fimctionaries  to  reply 
to  such  questions.  They  are  the  legal  advisers  of  the 
Government,  and  in  that  capacity  are  confidential  oflScers, 
and  '  nothing  could  be  more  inconvenient '  than  that  they 
should  be  hable  to  be  interrogated  by  all  members  who 
might  desire  to  be  enlightened  on  a  point  of  law.""  But 
within  reasonable  limits,  and  according  to  the  discretion 
of  the  law  oflScers  themselves,  the  practice  is  attended 
with  considerable  advantage  to  members,  and  to  the 
public  generally;^ 

\  On  March  30,  1854,  the  Attomej-General  was  invited  by  the 
leader  of  the  Honse  of  Commons  (Lord  John  Bnssell)  to  reply  to  a 
question  pnt  by  a  private  member  upon  a  point  of  international  law, 
'  so  far  as  he  thought  it  consistent  with  his  duty  to  do  so,'  it  being 
*  obvious  that  it  would  be  very  improper  for  members  of  the  govern- 
ment to  give  answers  to  questions  which  might  become  the  subject 
of  controversy  in  the  courts  of  law.*  Whereupon  the  Attorney- 
General  gave  the  information  required."^ 

JStapleton^CaimingandhisTimes,  tomey-General),    Hans.    Deb.    vol. 

p.  611.  clxxzv.  p.  1834.    And  see  ibid.  vol. 

^  Bee  pod,  p.  703.  clxxxvii.  p.  1493.      Mirror  of  Pari. 

»  See  flfifc,  p.  263.  1831-2,  p.  3623. 

■"  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  (ex- At-  ■  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxxxii.  pp.  62-65. 
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V Accordingly,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  several  law 
oflScers  of  the  crown  above  mentioned  to  reply  to  the 
enquiries  of  members  in  the  House  of  Ck)mmons  for  in- 
formation upon  points  of  law  arising  in  debate"* — or 
with  a  view  to  determine  the  necessity  for  additional  legis- 
lation upon  a  particular  subject^— or  to  explain  the  legal 
eflfect  of  certain  provisions  in  a  Bill  before  the  House  * 
—or  in  regard  to  a  legal  question  of  interest  to  the 
whole  community'— or  as  to  the  legality  of  the  conduct 
of  pubUc  functionaries  in  particular  cases/, 

\The  House  should  not  require  from  crown  law  officers 
an  opinion  on  matters  of  policy,  but  should  simply  ask 
for  information  as  to  matters  of  fact.*  \,  Neither  should  they 
be  called  upon  to  define  beforehand  a  point  which  is 
determinable  by  a  judge  and  jury,"*  or  which  is  about 
to  be  brought  before  a  legal  tribunal.^  Finally,  it  should 
be  understood  that  legal  information  given  to  the  House 
by  the  crown  officers  merely  expresses  their  '  individual 
opinion,'^  and  that  it  cannot  be  received  as  conclusive 
authority,  however  much  it  may  be  entitled  to  respectful 
consideration/ 

On  Jvlj  3, 1868,  an  Irish  member  moved  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  adoption  of  an  abstract  resolution  to  declare  that  a  writ  of 
error  should  be  issued  in  criminal  cases  as  a  matter  of  right  and 
not  of  grace.  The  motion  was  aimed  at  the  Attomej-G^neral  for 
Ireland,  by  whom  the  contrary  doctrine  had  been  asserted  upon  a 
recent  occasion ;  and  the  mover  severely  censured  that  officer  for 
his  assumed  erroneous  construction  of  the  law.  The  Irish  Attorney- 
General  vindicated  his  conduct  upon  the  legal  question,  and  being 
sustained  by  the  Attorney- Oeneral  for  England  the  motion  was 
withdrawn.^ 

The  Lord- Advocate  is  charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  Scotch 
legal  business  of  the  crown  in  the  House  of  Commons  ^'**"*®**' 

"  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  dxxxv.  p.  1140.  "  Ibid,  -vol.  clzxzviii.  pp.  642,  643, 

p  Ibid,  vol.  clxxxvi.  j).  902.  '  Ibid,  vol.  dzzxii.  p.  288. 

«  Ibid,  vol.  clxxxviii.  p.  608.  ^  Ibid,  vol.  cxc.  pp.  126,  127,  616. 

'  Mirror  of  Pari.  1880,  p.  4212.  »  Mirror  of  Pari.  1830,  p.  4206. 

•  Mirror  of  Pari.  1833,  p.  3746  j  y  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxciii.  pp.  666- 
ibid,  1834,  p.  3309.  666. 

*  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  dxxxv.  p.  1331. 
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relating  to  Scotland.  He  is  sometimes  assisted  by  the 
Solicitor-Greneral  for  Scotland  ;  but  it  rarely  happens  that 
botjijligafijoffieers  have  seats  in  EarUamentJogether.  (The 
Home  Secretary,  as  a  Cabinet  minister,  is  directly  respon- 
sible to  Parliament  for  all  Scottish  affairs,  but  he  is 
advised  and  assisted  by  the  Lord  Advocate,  who  acts 
to  a  partial  extent  as  an  under-secretary  of  state  for  that 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom"^ 
Miniate™  There  has  been  for  several  years  past  a  growing  desire 
for  Scot-  fQj.  some  change  in  the  position  and  number  of  the 
members  of  the  administration  on  behalf  of  Scotland. 
These  consist,  at  present,  of  the  Lord  Advocate,  and  of 
a  junior  Lord  of  the  Treasury,*  with  the  help  of  the 
Solicitor-General  for  Scotland,  when  he  may  happen  to 
be  a  member  of  the  House.  During  the  last  half  century 
the  progress  of  Scotland  in  wealth  and  pepttlation  has 
been  most  remarkable,  and  unparalleled  in  any  country 
of  the  Old  World.**  Under  such  circumstances  it  is 
natural  that  additional  facilities  for  transacting  Scottish 
business  in  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  required. 

On  June  15, 1858,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  House  in  fayonr  of 
the  appointment  of  a  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland,  to  perform 
the  political  dnties  at  present  assigned  to  the  Lord  Advocate. 
Being  opposed  by  the  leading  members  of  the  Gbvemment  and  of 
the  Opposition  the  motion  was  negatived.^'  On  Jane  3,  1864,  a 
motion  was  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  to 
enquire  how  far  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  administration 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  Scottish  affairs,  and  having  seats  in 
Parliament,  is  commensurate  with  the  requirements  of  that  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  This  motion  obtained  few  supporters,  and 
after  a  brief  discussion  was  withdrawn.^ 

The  Lord  Advocate  appointed  by  the  Derby  ministry  in  July 
1866,  haying  foiled  to  get  re-elected,  resigned  office.    His  successor, 


"  See  padf  p.  710.  House  of  Commons,  and  the  restora- 

^  See  postf  p.  450.  tion  of  the  ancieot  Palace  of  Holy- 

^  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxcii.  p.  436.  rood.      After  a  short    debate,    the 

See  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  previous  question  was  put  thereon, 

on  April  6,  1864,  upon  a  motion  in  and    negatived.    Ibid.    vol.   cxxxii. 

favour  of  the  appointment  of  an  ad-  pp.  496-522. 

ditional  Secretin  of  State  for  Scot-        »  Ibid,  vol  d.  pp.  2118-2150. 

land,  a  larger  representation  in  the        ^  Ibid,  vol.  clxxv.  pp.  1168-1199. 
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however,  was  unable  to  get  a  seat  in  the  Honse  until  December  1867. 
Meanwhile  great  inconvenience  was  occasioned.®  On  March  22, 
1867,  a  Scotch  member  enquired  of  the  Home  Secretary  whether 
anj  changes  were  contemplated  in  the  management  of  Scotch  busi- 
ness in  the  House ;  adding  that  there  was  a  growing  feeling  in 
Scotland  in  favour  of  the  appointment  of  an  under  secretary  of 
state  in  the  home  department  to  perform  the  political  functions  of 
the  Lord  Advocate,  leaving  to  the  latter  the  professional  duties. 
In  reply,  the  Home  Secretary  (Mr.  Walpole)  admitted  that  both  in 
and  out  of  the  House  there  was  an  increasing  desire  '  that  some 
civilian  in  the  shape  of  an  assistant  or  under-secretary  should  be 
the  medium  of  communication  with  the  people  of  Scotland  instead 
of  the  Lord  Advocate'  and  promised  that  the  matter  should  be 
attentively  considered  by  the  Government.  He  also  confessed  that 
he  was  unable  to  conduct  Scotch  legislation  without  the  aid  of  the 
Lord  Advocate ;  although  for  the  present  the  Scotch  members  could 
avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  the  Scotch  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
on  all  such  subjects,  whilst  out  of  the  House  the  Lord  Advocate  i 

would  continue  to  communicate  with  them.'  On  June  20,  however, 
Mr.  Gkthome  Hardy,  who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Walpole  as  Home 
Secretary,  intimated  that '  he  did  not  think  there  was  a  sufficiency 
of  business  to  render  necessary  the  appointment  of  a  distinct  under- 
secretary of  state  for  this  particular  purpose.'  Agreeing  that '  it 
was  a  great  misfortune  *  that  the  Lord  Advocate  should  be  without 
a  seat,  'he  hoped  that  at  some  time  Scotland  would  do  him  the 
justice  to  give  him  one.'  Until  then,  the  Scotch  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury would  do  his  best  to  compensate  for  his  absence.fl^  C  Early  in 
the  following  session,  one  of  the  members  for  the  English  borough 
of  Thetford  retired,  and  the  Lord  Advocate  was  elected  in  his  steady^ 

It  has  long  been  the  practice  for  Scottish  members  in  Meetings 
the  House  of  Commons  to  meet  together,  occasionally,  ^eSb^. 
dming  a  session,  to  discuss,  in  a  friendly  and  confidential 
way,  all  questions  pending  in  Parliament,  which  affect  the 
interests  of  Scotland.  They  are  thus  enabled  to  discover 
points  of  difference,  and  to  arrive  at  a  mutual  agreement 
upon  such  measures.  They  then  communicate  their 
views,  in  an  informal  manner,  to  the  Lord  Advocate, 
who,  without  pledging  himself  to  any  particular  course, 
is  generally  materially  influenced  by  the  opinions  thus 


•  See  ante,  p.  237.  »  Ibid,  vol.  clzxzyiii.  p.  167. 

'  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxxvi.  pp.  307,        ^  Dod,  Pari.  Oomp.  1868,  p.  134. 
408. 
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expressed.  Sometimes,  the  Lord  Advocate  will  himself 
convene  and  preside  at  a  meeting  of  the  Scotch  members, 
for  a  similar  purpose.  It  is  indisputable  that  the  harmony 
and  success  of  legislation  for  Scotland  has  been  materially 
promoted  by  these  conferences.* 

nL    The  responsibility  of  Ministers  of  the  Crown  to 

Parliament. 

1.  In  mattebs  of  complaint  against  fabticulab  Ministebs. 

Com-  Notwithstanding  the  modem  rule  of  parliamentary 

^n*i  government,  whereby  responsibility  is  attached  to  the 
particTiiiir  ^liole  administration  for  the  acts  of  the  several  members 
of  which  the  same  is  composed,  the  ancient  rule  that 
('the  constitution  of  this  country  always  selects  for  re- 
sponsibiUty  the  individual  minister  who  does  any  parti- 
cular act  '*  continues  to  hold  good,\and  is  directly  ap- 
plicable in  cases  of  personal  misconduct,  for  which  the 
collective  administration  decline  to  be  answerable. 

/The  growth  of  the  principle  of  collective  ministerial 
responsibiUty  was,  as  we  have  seen,  very  gradual,  and  its 
entire  acceptance  as  a  constitutional  dogma  of  but 
recent  date.^  So  lately  as  in  the  year  1806,  Mr.  Fox, 
when  Secretary  of  State,  repudiated  the  notion  of  con- 
sidering the  whole  Cabinet  to  be  responsible  for  every 
ministerial  act,  claiming  that  there  was  a  greater  security 
against  wrong  doing  in  holding  each  particular  minister 
directly  if  not  exclusively  responsible  to  Parhament  and 
to  the  country  for  the  management  of  his  own  depart- 
ment. But  the  fallacy  of  this  position  was  exposed  by 
Lord  Castlereagh,  who  showed  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  regard  to  the  Partition  Treaties, 
in  1698,  proved  that  even  at  that  early  period  all  the 
prominent  members  of  the  ministry  were  equally  held 

'  See  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxy.  pp.  J  Earl  Grey,  in  Pari.  Deb.  toL 

1173,  1179,  1197,  1490.    Ibid,  vol.  xviii.  p.  1075. 

dxxyiii.    p.    1671 ;  toL  dxxix.  p.  ^  See  ante,  p.  109. 
1199;  vol.  clxxxi.  pp.  510,  512. 
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accountable  for  a  particular  act  of  public  policy,  and 
not  merely  the  minister  who  had  been  instrumental  in 
giving  effect  to  the  sam^    The  true  doctrine  on  this  0011^^^^^ 
subject  was  afterwards  enunciated  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  re«poiifli- 
in   the  following  terms:    (The  essence  of  responsible       ^' 
government  is,  that  mutual  bond  of  resi>on8ibility  one 
for  another,  wherein  a  government,  acting  by  party,  go 
together,  frame  their  measures  in  concert,  and  where  if 
one  member  falls  to  the  ground,  the  others,  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course,  fall  with  him.^ 

\But  the  apphcation  of  this  principle  would  be  often  doq^^j^q^ 
partial  and  insufficient  for  the  ends  of  justice,  were  it  not  extend  to 
for  the  exception  implied  in  Lord  Derby's  definition,  and  m^n- 
which  admits  of  a  definite  and  unqualified  responsibility  ^'*^*' 
being  exclusively  attached  to  a  minister  of  the  crown,  who 
is  proved  to  have  done  anything  which  renders  him  per- 
sonally hable  to  the  censure  of  Parliament,  or  to  punish- 
ment by  legal  process))^  /  While  the  general  responsibility 
of  the  whole  administration  would  not  suffice  to  screen 
such  an  one  from  the  consequences  of  his  own  misdeeds, 
neither  would  it  necessarily  follow  that  his  colleagues 
should  be  made  accountable  for  the  wrongftd  acts  of  a 
minister  in  a  matter  which  peculiarly  concerned  his  own 
department,  unless  they  voluntarily  assumed  a  share  of 
the  responsibility,  or  were  proved  to  have  been  impUcated 
therein.  V 

The  following  are  the  leading  cases  of  complaints  in 
Parliament  in  reference  to  the  misconduct  of  particular 
ministers.  In  none  of  these  cases,  did  the  administration 
interpose  to  prevent  enquiry;  nor  did  they  venture   to 


>  FarL  Deb.  yol.  tL  pp.  dlO--327.  ject,  still  he  held  himself  responsible 

And  see  the  debates  in  the  House  of  to  Parliament  for  the  advice  that  was 

Commons  on  July  9,  1782,  when  a  given.'    Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  169. 

particular  act  of  the  late  ministry  See  also  Edinb.  Review,  vol.  cviii.  p. 

naviiie    been    questioned,  Mr.  Fox  803.    And  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  42. 
himself  said  that  he  had  been  one  of        "*  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxxxiv.  p.  834. 
that  ministry,  '  and  although  he  was        "  As  to  iUegal  or  oppressive  acts 

not  the  person  in  whose  department  by   individual    ministers^  see   antCj 

it  lay  to  advise  the  king  on  the  sub-  vol.  i.  p.  299. 
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assume  responsibility  for  the  acts  alleged  to  have  been 
committed ;  wherefore  the  censure  of  Parliament  was  con- 
fined, or,  as  the  case  might  be,  its  investigations  limited 
upon  each  occasion,  to  the  conduct  of  the  individual 
minister,  without  any  attempt  being  made  to  aflSx  any 
portion  of  the  blame  upon  his  colleagues. 

CaHes  of  In  1806,  Lord  Melville,  who  was  then  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 

*^".  ralty,  was  impeached  by  the  Honse  of  Commons  for  certain  irregu- 

against        larities  committed  while  holding  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy. 

a  minister.  Aftei^tbe  criminatory  vote  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  Honse,  Lord 

Melville  resigned  his  ministerial  office.     It  was  nevertheless  deemed 

expedient  to  erase  his  name  from  the  list  of  Privy  Conncillors; 

althongh  he  was  afterwards  acquitted  of  the   charges  preferred 

against  him.® 

On  May  14,  1806,  resolutions  were  moved  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, charging  the  Earl  of  St.  Vincent  with  negligence,  misconduct, 
and  dereliction  of  duty,  whilst  he  held  the  office  of  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  which  he  had  resigned  two  years  previously.  The 
charges  were  discussed  on  their  merits,  and  it  appearing  that  they 
were  quite  unfounded,  they  were  negatived  without  a  division. 
Whereupon  Mr.  Secretary  Fox  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Earl 
St.  Vincent  for  his  naval  administration,  which  was  agreed  to.P 

In  1809,  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  York  was  charged  with  conniving 
at  the  corrupt  sale  of  military  commissions,  and  though  exculpated 
after  enquiry  by  the  House  of  Commons,  he  resigned  his  office.^ 

In  1810,  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  who  commanded  the  unfortunate 
Walcheren  Expedition,  and  who  was  also  a  Cabinet  minister,  was 
censured  by  the  House  of  Commons  for  having  irregularly  and  un- 
constitutionally reported  directly  to  the  king,  in  regard  to  that 
expedition,  instead  of  transmitting  his  report  through  the  proper 
channel.' 

In  1825,  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon's  delays  in  adjudicating  upon 
cases  before  the  Court  of  Chancery  gave  rise  to  a  motion  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  a  return  of  the  causes  pending  *  during  the 
last  eighteen  years,  wherein  judgment  has  not  yet  been  given,' 
which  was  allowed  to  pass,  though  it  gave  great  offisnce  to  the 
Chancellor,  who  'almost  came  to  a  determination,'  after  disposing 
of  these  arrears,  to  resign  his  office.  This  investigation  led  to  the 
introduction,  by  ministers,  of  a  Bill  to  expedite  proceedings  in 
Chancery,  and  stimulated  Lord  Eldon  to  greater  activity,  without 
occasioning  any  ministerial  difficulties.' 

®  State  Trials,  vol.  xxix.  pp.  549-  '  Ante,  vol.  i.  p.  171. 

1481.  •  Campbell,  Cnancellors,  vol.  viL 

p  Pari.  Deb.  vol.  viL  up.  158-214.  pp.  419-420. 
1  See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  409. 
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In  1844,  Sir  James  Ghraliain,  the  Home  Secretary,  complained  to 
the  House  of  Commons  of  remarks  made  by  a  member  of  the  Honse 
in  a  speech  delivered  at  Leeds,  which  reflected  injuriously  upon  his 
p3rsonal  conduct  as  a  member  of  Parliament  and  of  the  Government. 
Upon  the  advice  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  the  Leader  of  the  House,  the 
complaint  was  fully  investigated,  after  which,  resolutions,  declaring 
-that  the  charges  were  unfounded  and  calumnious,  were  agreed  to 
by  the  House.* 

During  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  11,  1845, 
on  the  affairs  of  New  Zealand,  a  charge  was  preferred  against  Lord 
Stanley,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  by  a  member,  con- 
nected with  and  representing  the  New  Zealand  Company,  to  the 
effect  that  his  lordship,  after  agreeing  to  a  certain  arrangement 
with  the  Company,  in  1843,  and  undertaking  to  give  Instructions 
to  the  Governor  of  New  Zealand  in  accordance  therewith,  had 
afterwards  transmitted  secret  Instructions  to  the  Governor  which 
were  entirely  inconsistent  with  his  previous  engagement  to  the 
Company.^  It  was  agreed  that  an  opportunity  should  be  afforded 
to  the  Colonial  Secretary  of  rebutting  this  accusation.  Accordingly, 
on  March  18,  the  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies  (Lord  Stanley 
being  a  peer),  on  a  motion  for  papers,  entered  into  ftJl  explanations 
in  vindication  of  his  chief.  From  the  debate  which  ensued  it 
was  evident  that  the  House  acquitted  the  Colonial  Secretary  ^  of 
any  intention  to  deceive,  or  of  any  actual  deception.'  ^ 

On  February  29,  1864,  the  attention  of  the  House  was  called  to 
a  recent  trial  in  Paris  of  certain  Italians  for  a  conspiracy  to  assassi- 
nate the  Emperor  of  the  French,  at  which  the  name  of  Mr.  Stansfeld, 
a  member  of  the  House,  and  the  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  was 
mentioned  as  having  been  in  personal  communication  with  some  of 
the  conspirators.  Mr.  Stansfeld  warmly  rebutted  the  implication, 
and  expressed  his  abhorrence  of  the  crime.^  Nevertheless,  on 
March  17  it  was  moved  to  resolve  'That  the  statement  of  the 
Procureur-G^n^ral  on  the  trial  of  Greco,  implicating  a  member  of 
this  House  and  of  her  Majesty*s  Gt)vemment,  in  the  plot  for  the 
assassination  of  our  ally  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  deserves  the 
serious  consideration  of  this  House.'  After  much  debate,  the 
-motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  ten.*    But  this  having  been 


*  Com.  Journals,  vol.  xcix.  pp. 
235,  239.  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  Ixxiv.  pp. 
236, 299-808. 

"  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  Ixxviii.  p.  645. 

^  Ibid,  pp.  896,  1094-1137. 

^  Ibid.  vol.  clxxiii.  p.  1255,  and 
see  ibid.  p.  1931. 

«  Ibid.  vol.  clxxiv.  pp.  250-283. 
Mr.  Stansfeld  was  present  in  the 


House  during  this  debate,  and  voted 
against  the  motion.  This  proceeding 
was  afterwards  commented  upon, 
but  the  Speaker  decided  that  it  was 
no  infringement  of  the  rule  forbidding 
the  vote  of  a  member  upon  a  question 
in  which  he  was  peculiarly  interested. 
Ibid.  p.  340. 
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evidently  a  party  vote,  it  was  generally  supposed  tliat  Mr.  Stansfeld, 
considering  the  position  wherein  by  an  act  of  indiscretion  he  had 
placed  the  House  and  the  Govemment,  should  have  resigned.  It 
appeared,  however,  that  at  the  outset  of  the  enquiry  he  had  placed 
his  office  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown,  but  that  the  Premier  (Lord 
Palmerston)  had  refused  to  accept  of  his  resignation.  This  occa- 
sioned another  debate.^  At  the  next  sitting  of  the  House,  Mr. 
Stansfeld  announced  that,  having  become  convinced  that  he  had 
ceased  to  bring  strength  to  the  Grovemment,  and  fearing  that  he 
might  prove  a  source  of  difficulty  and  a  cause  of  embarrassment  to 
them,  he  had  resigned  his  office.  He  then  proceeded  to  give  satis- 
factory explanations  as  to  his  former  conduct.  He  was  followed  by 
Lord  Pabnerston,  who  spoke  in  high  praise  of  Mr  Stansfeld,  and 
declared  that  his  resignation,  which  was  much  regretted,  had  been 
entirely  voluntary.     The  matter  was  then  dropped.* 

Com-  In  the  following  cases,  the  ministry  assumed   entire 

?over^  responsibility  for  the  proceedings  complained  of ;  and  the 

tiverelr^  question  was  accordingly  dealt  with  by  the  House  as  one 

poDBi-  of  confidence  in  the  administration. 

bil 


)ility. 


On  September  4,  1835,  Mr.  Hume  submitted  to  the  House  of 
Commons  a  series  of  resolutions,  condemnatory  of  the  terms  upon 
which  the  late  West  Indian  Compensation  Loan  had  been  con- 
tracted by  Mr.  Spring  Bice,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer; 
whereby,  as  he  alleged,  a  serious  loss  had  been  sustained  by  the 
public.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rose  inmiediately  and 
entered  into  an  elaborate  defence  of  the  transaction;  admitting, 
however,  that  it  was  one  '  on  which  the  House  ought  to  look  with 
extneme  attention,  if  not  with  some  jealousy,'  that  he  had  no  right  to 
complain  of  the  present  motion ;  and  that  if  it  were  substantiated, 
it  should  be  followed  up  by  an  address  to  the  king  to  remove  hirp 
as  well  ^m  the  office  he  held  as  from  his  councils  for  ever.  He 
concluded  his  defence  by  moving,  'That  the  terms  on  which  the 
said  loan  had  been  contracted  were  such  as  to  afford  the  most 
satisfactory  proof  of  the  public  credit  of  the  British  Empire.' 
Having  undertaken  to  refer  Mr.  Hume's  resolutions  to  an  eminent 


7  Hans.  Deb.  voL  clxxiv.  p.  322.  tion  of  the  House  of  CommoDs  (ante^ 

■  Ibid,  pp.  306-401.     See  also  the  vol.  i.  p.  267).    Also^  the  resignation 

circumstances,  already  stated,  attend-  of   Lord  Chancellor  Westbury,  in 

ing  the  resignation  by  Mr.  Lowe,  in  1666,  upon  the  passing  of  a  resomtion 

1864,  of  the  Vice-presidency  of  the  by  the  House  of  Commons,  which 

Education  Committee  of  the  Privy-  imputed  to  him  •  a  laxity  of  practice 

Council,  m  vindication  of  his  *  per-  and  a  want  of  caution  with  regud  to 

sonal  honour/  which  he  considered  the  public  interests '  in  his  capacity 

to  have  been  impugned  by  a  resolu-  of  Lord  Chancellor.    Ibid,  p.  426, 
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accountant  and  calculator,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's 
amendment  was  agreed  to  without  a  division.' 

On  March  6,  1838,  Sir  William  Molesworth  moved,  in  the  Honse 
of  Commons,  an  address  to  the  queen  to  declare  that  (Lord  Glenelg) 
the  present  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  did  not  enjoy  the 
confidence  of  the  Honse  or  of  the  country,  being  deficient  in  the 
qualities  of  *  diligence,  forethought,  judgment,  activity,  and  firmness.' 
Ministers  at  once  met  this  motion  by  asking  the  House  to  consider 
it,  with  them,  as  an  attack  on  the  Government  generally ;  for  '  in 
this  country,  the  Government  is  not  an  administration  of  separate 
and  distinct  departments ;  but,  as  is  well  known,  the  measures  of 
each  department  are  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  the  Cabinet  is  responsible  in  its  individual  capacity  for  the 
policy  of  each  department,  though  the  execution  of  the  measures 
may  rest  with  the  departments  themselves.^  After  a  long  debate 
on  the  colonial  policy  of  the  Government,  the  motion  was  negatived 
on  division.® 

In  the  sessions  of  1844  and  1845,  complaints  were  made  to  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Buncombe  against  Sir  James 
Graham,'  the  Home  Secretary,  for  an  alleged  arbitrary  and  illegal 
exercise  of  power  in  causing  certain  letters  to  be  opened  at  the  Post 
Office.  Committees  of  secrecy  were  appointed  by  both  Houses 
(that  of  the  Commons  being  proposed  by  Sir  James  Graham  himself) 
to  enquire  into  the  matter,  but  it  appeared  by  their  reports  that 
nothing  had  been  done  by  the  Home  Secretary  abusively,  or  without 
legal  warrant.  Attempts  were  then  made  in  both  Houses  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  Parliament  to  an  amendment  of  the  law,  sp  as  to 
prohibit  the  continuance  of  the  practice.  But  ministers,  while 
consenting  to  enquiry,  justified  the  conduct  of  the  Home  Secretary, 
and  assumed  entire  responsibility  for  the  same.^ 

On  June  17,  1860,  a  resolution,  proposed  by  Lord  Stanley,  was 
agreed  to  by  the  House  of  Lords,  censuring  the  policy  of  the 
Government  in  relation  to  Greece.  This  resolution  was  especially 
aimed  at  the  conduct  of  Lord  Palmerston,  the  Foreign  Secretary. 
Ik  was  met  by  a  counter-resolution,  agreed  to  by  the  House  of 
Commons  after  a  protracted  debate,  approving  of  that  policy.  The 
defence  was  principally  undertaken  by  Lord  Palmerston,  whose 
speech  on  this  occasion  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  finest  ever 
delivered  in  Parliament.*     Of  this  debate,  Mr.  Disraeli  (as  a  leader 

•  Mirror  of  Pari.  1835,  pp.  2946-  974,  1264;  vol.  Ixxvi.  p.  311;  vol. 
2952.  Ixxvii.  pp.  668,  834,  932;  vol.  Ixxix. 

^  Lord  Palmerston,  Mirror  of  Pari.  p.  307;  vol.  Ixxx.  p.  1033 ;  Commons' 

1838jp.  2429.  Papers,  1844, vol.  xiv.  pp.  501,  606 ; 

*  Ibid,  pp.  2416^  2630;  see  Sir  R.  ana  see  Broom,  Const  Law,  p.  616; 
Peel's  comments  on  this  case,  ibid.  May,  Const  Hist  vol.  ii.  p.  294. 
1839,  p.  1722,  and  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cl.  "  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxi.  p.  1332 ;  vol. 
p.  582.  cxii.  pp.  107,  380,  739. 

**  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  Ixxv.  pp.  892| 
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of  the  Opx)osiiioii)  afterwards  remarked  that  he  approved  of  the- 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  oondncted,  for  although  the  motion 
'  involved  a  direct  impugnment  of  the  policy  of  the  department  over 
which  Lord  Palmerston  presided,'  he  repudiated  the  idea  that '  the 
transactions  of  the  particular  minister  could  be  dissociated  fix>m  the 
policy  of  the  complete  Cabinet.'' 

On  February  19,  1852,  a  vote  of  censure  was  moved  in  the  House 
of  Commons  directed  against  the  conduct  of  Lord  Clarendon,  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  paying  a  newspaper  editor  out  of  the 
public  funds,  for  writing  in  defence  of  the  Government  during  a 
time  of  disaffection  in  Ireland.  The  motion  was  as  follows :  *  That, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  transactions  which  appear  recently 
to  have  taken  place  between  the  Irish  Government  and  the  editor  of 
a  Dublin  newspaper  are  of  a  nature  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the 
executive,  and  to  reflect  discredit  on  the  administration  of  public 
affairs.'  The  Premier  (Lord  John  Bussell)  defended  his  colleague, 
and  alleged  that  such  practices,  though  never  resorted  to  in  England, 
had  taken  place  in  Ireland  under  different  administrations,  and 
under  existing  circumstances  in  that  country  were  not  unjustifiable. 
The  motion  was  negatived  on  a  division.c^ 

In  the  following  cases,  the  ministry  were  reheved  from 
the  responsibility  they  would  otherwise  have  incurred  for 
the  conduct  of  a  colleague  upon  a  particular  occasion,  by 
the  resignation  of  the  minister  whose  proceedings  had 
been  questioned,  and  by  their  own  disavowal  of  the 
act  complained  of. 

In  June  1856,  during  the  progress  of  the  war  with  Hussia,  Lord 
John  Bussell,  being  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  was 
sent  by  the  Government  on  a  special  mission  to  Vienna.  He  there 
entered  into  engagements  for  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  con- 
tending powers,  which  he  brought  home  and  laid  before  the  Cabinet. 
His  colleagues,  however,  did  not  approve  of  the  treaty,  and  the 
matter  dropped.  The  war  proceeded,  and  Lord  John  Russell,  not- 
withstanding his  disapproval  of  it,  continued  in  the  Cabinet.  These 
facts  having  leaked  out,  Lord  John  Bussell  was  questioned  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  subject,  when  he  justified  his  own  conduct 
and  position,  but  not  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  House.  Whereupon 
Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  notified  his  intention  to  move  a  vote  of  censure 
upon  his  lordship,  as  follows :  *  That  the  conduct  of  our  minister 
in  the  recent  negotiations  at  Vienna  has,  in  the  opinion  of  this 


'  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxix.  p.  137. 
«  Ibid,  vol.  cxix.  pp.  764-824. 
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House,  shaken  ilie  confidence  of  this  country  in  those  to  whom  its 
affairs  are  entrusted/^  It  being  probable  that  this  motion  would 
pass,  which  would  have  placed  the  Cabinet  as  well  as  Lord  John 
Russell  in  an  awkward  predicament,  his  lordship  forestalled  the 
action  of  the  House  by  announcing,  on  July  16,  his  resignation  of 
office.  It  was  hinted  that  his  colleagues  had  urged  his  retirement, 
although  Lord  Palmerston  undertook  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
defending  him  if  he  chose  to  remain.  At  aU  events,  his  resignation 
had  no  sooner  been  notified  to  the  House,  than  Lord  Palmerston 
gave  assurances  that  the  projected  treaty  had  been  abandoned,  and 
declared  that  the  Government  were  united  in  a  determination  to 
prosecute  the  war  with  vigour.  The  hostile  motion  was  then 
withdrawn.* 

In  May  1858,  the  Earl  of  Ellenborough,  being  then  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control,  wrote  a  despatch  to  Lord  Canning,  Govemor- 
G«neral  of  India,  disapproving  of  a  proclamation  about  to  be  issued 
by  him  to  the  natives  of  India,  in  regard  to  their  conduct  during 
the  Indian  mutiny,  on  account  of  its  undue  severity.  This  despatch 
was  of  a  secret  and  confidential  nature,  yet  Lord  Ellenborough 
caused  it  to  be  communicated  to  both  Houses  of  Parhament  pre- 
maturely, and  without  the  sanction  of  the  Premier  (the  Earl  of 
Derby)  or  of  any  other  members  of  the  Cabinet.  Opinions  adverse 
to  the  despatch  having  been  generally  expressed  in  Parliament,  his 
lordship  promptly  assumed  entire  responsibility  for  it ;  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  queen  direct  (and  not,  as  is  customary,  through  the 
Premier)  his  resignation  of  office ;  notifying  his  colleagues  after- 
wards of  the  step  he  had  taken.  Shortly  after  this  occurrence,  on 
May  14,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  submitted  to  the  House  of  Lords 
resolutions  disapproving  of  the  despatch,  and  censuring  its  premature 
publication.  In  moving  these  resolutions.  Lord  Shaftesbury  urged 
that  the  ministry  were  bound  by  the  act  of  their  colleague,  and 
ought  to  have  resigned  as  a  body,  and  not  permitted  Lord  Ellen- 
borough to  be  the  sole  sufferer  for  an  act  which  must  be  regarded, 
constitutionally,  as  proceeding  from  the  Cabinet  collectively.  In 
reply,  it  was  contended  by  the  Premier  and  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
that  '  the  responsibility  of  a  Cabinet  for  the  acts  of  each  of  its 
members  must  cease  when  a  particular  member  of  a  Cabinet  assumes 
to  himself  the  blame  of  any  acts,  and  quits  the  Cabinet  in  con- 
sequence ; '  and  that  while  by  '  remaining  in  office  and  acting 
together,  all  the  members  take  upon  themselves  a  retrospective 
responsibility  for  what  any  colleague  has  done,'  that  responsibility 
ceases  if  they  disavow  and  disapprove  of  the  particular  act  upon  the 
first  occasion  that  it  is  publicly  called  in  question.     This  doctrine. 


^  Annual  Register,  1855,  p.  164.       944,  1204 ;  and  see  ibid,  vol.  el.  p. 
*  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxxxix.  pp.  889-     C59. 
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Lord  Derby  showed,  was  confirmed  by  the  aboTe-mentioned  case  of 
Lord  John  Bnssell,  in  1855.  As  regarded  the  substance  of  Lord 
EUenborongh's  despatch,  the  Premier  declared  that  he  adopted  it, 
adhered  to  it,  and  stood  by  it ;  bat  regretted  and  disapproved  of  its 
prematnre  publication.  He  alleged,  moreover,  that  the  severe  ex- 
pressions made  use  of  in  the  despatch  were  chiefly  attributable  to 
the  fact  that  certain  information  in  reference  to  the  intended  pro- 
clamation, which  had  been  communicated  by  Lord  Canning  to  the 
ex-President  of  the  Board  of  Control  (Mr.  Yemon  Smith),  with  the 
idea  that  he  was  still  in  office,  had  been  withheld  from  the  new 
Government.  At  the  close  of  this  debate,  the  previous  question  was 
put  on  the  proposed  resolutions,  and  negatived.^  On  the  same  day, 
a  similar  vote  of  censure  was  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
condemning  in  more  explicit  terms  the  writing  of  the  despatch,  as 
well  as  its  premature  publication.  An  amendment  was  proposed 
thereto,  to  resolve  that  the  House  would  abstain  from  expressing 
any  opinion  on  Lord  Canning's  proclamation  until  it  had  frirther 
information  on  the  subject.  Afber  four  nights'  debate,  the  resolution 
and  amendment  were  both  withdrawn ;  the  ministry  haying  rested 
their  defence  on  smiilar  grounds  to  those  taken  in  the  House  of 
Lords.^  Li  the  course  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Yemon  Smith  (ex- 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control)  was  induced,  afber  repeated 
refusals,  to  communicate  to  the  House,  through  Lord  Palmerston, 
the  extracts  on  public  affairs  fr^m  letters  received  by  him  since  his 
resignation  of  office,  from  Lord  Canning.^ 

Past  mis-  The  extent  to  which  the  responsibility  of  a  minister  of 
mhilfltere/  *^^  crown  for  misbehaviour  in  office  remains  in  operation 
how  dealt  after  his  retirement  from  the  Cabinet,  and  the  appropriate 
proceedings  to  bring  such  an  offender  within  the  reach  of 
parliamentary  censure  and  punishment,  were  the  subjects 
of  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1855,  after  the 
report  of  the  Sebastopol  Committee,  which  exposed  a 
grievous  amount  of  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  certain 
ministers  who  held  office  during  the  early  stages  of  the 
Kussian  war.  The  following  conclusions  were  arrived  at 
upon  that  occasion,  viz. :  that  a  new  ministry  should  not 
be  held  accountable  for  the  misconduct  of  one  of  their 
number  under  a  previous  administration ;  and  that  the 


J  Hans.  Deb.  yol.  cl.  pp.  679-670.    this  case,  in  Smith,  Pari.  Remem- 
k  Ibid.  pp.  674-1060.  brancer,  1867-8,  p.  77. 

*  Ibid,  p.  926 ;  see  comments  upon 
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only  available  methods  of  procedure  against  an  ex-minister 
of  the  crown,  were  by  parliamentary  impeachment ;  or, 
by  addressing  the  crown  to  remove  his  name  from  the 
list  of  the  privy  council,  or  otherwise  to  proceed  against 
him  by  due  process  of  law.* 

Responsibility  to  Parliament  permits  of  and  ensures  a 
greater  degree  of  vigilance  over  the  acts  of  public  men 
than  was  attainable  under  prerogative  government.x  Con- 
sequently, it  tends  to  prevent  the  commission  of  political 
crimes,  such  as  disgraced  our  history  in  former  periods, 
and  which  compelled  a  recourse  to  the  extreme  measure  of 
impeachment.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  substituted  the 
milder  punishments  of  censure  and  deprivation  from  office 
for  such  ministers  as  have  justly  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  ParUament  by  their  incapacity  or  misgovemment.  Im- 
peachments, however,  though  rarely  necessary  under  our 
modern  political  system,  may  still  be  resorted  to  on  suitable 
occasions.**  >y  \3ince  Walpole's  downfall — when  the  last 
attempt  was  ineffectually  made  to  impeach  a  minister  of 
the  crown  for  political  offences  "^it  has  been  the  salutary 
practice,  although  not  strictly  according  to  the  theory  of 
our  constitution,  to  consider  the  loss  of  office  and  the  pubUc 
disapprobation  as  punishments  sufficient  for  errors  in  the 
administration  not  imputable  to  personal  corruption.*  But 
should  any  case  of  administrative  abuse —  either  by  a  res- 
ponsible minister  of  the  crown,  or  by  any  other  high 
public  functionary — hereafter  occur,  of  sufficient  gravity  to 


*  See  ante^  vol.  i.  pp.  334--336.   The  of  Mr.  Pitt's  public  services,  and  of 

last  impeachment  in  England  was  in  the  wisdom,  energy,  and  firmness  of 

1805,  in  the  case  of  Lord  Melville,  the  government  during  his  adminis- 

for  alleged  malversation  in  office,  see  tration.    This  amendment  was  agreed 

ante^  p.  378.   After  the  resignation  of  to  by  the  House.    Com.  Joum.  vol. 

Mr.  Pitt,  in  1801,  a  motion  was  made  Ivii.  p.  419. 

in  the  House  of  Commons  for  an  ^  See  May,  Const.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p. 
address  to  the  king,  to  thank  his  464 ;  May,  Frac.  of  Pari.  ch.  xxiii ; 
Majesty  '  for  having  been  pleased  to  and  see  Sir  W.  Molesworth's  speech, 
remove  the  Rt.  Hon.  W.  Pitt  from  Mirror  of  Pari.  1836,  p.  1306. 
his  councils;*  but  an  amendment  was  *^  See  ante,  p.  126. 
proposed,  to  substitute  resolutions  ^  Macaulay,  Essays,  vol.  i.  on  Hal- 
expressing  a  high  sense  of  the  value  lam*s  Const.  History,  p.  204. 
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Neglect  of 
his  duties 
by  a 
minister. 


justify  a  proceeding  of  such  peculiar  solemnity,  it  would 
be  appropriate  to  have  recourse  to  this  ancient  remedy 
for  the  investigation  and  redress  of  political  offences,* 

In  the  event  of  the  head  of  a  responsible  department  of 
state  absenting  himself,  from  whatever  cause,  from  the 
fulfilment  of  his  oflScial  duties,  it  would  be  proper  to 
take  notice  of  the  matter,  in  Parhament,  and,  if  necessary, 
to  invite  action  thereon. 

When,  in  February,  1855,  Lord  John  Rnssell  was  sent  as  pleni- 
potentiary to  Vienna,  to  discuss  with  the  representatives  of  other 
powers  the  terms  on  which  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Russia  might  be 
concluded,  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  administration ;  but,  upon 
the  reconstruction  of  the  cabinet,  on  February  22,  a  telegram  was 
transmitted  to  his  lordship  at  Vienna,  offering  him  the  seals  of  the 
Colonial  Office,  which  he  immediately  accepted/  On  March  9,  the 
Earl  of  Derby  took  notice,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  of  *  the  very  great 
inconvenience  and  injury  to  the  public  service '  occasioned  by  the 
absence  from  the  country,  and  from  his  official  duties,  of  the  Colonial 
Secretary ;  more  especially  as  no  Under-Secretary  had  been  yet 
appointed  to  represent  the  department  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Earl  Granville  (the  President  of  the  Council)  replied,  that  for  the 
present  the  Home  Secretary  (Sir  George  Grey)  would  also  take 
charge  of  the  Colonial  department,  being  *  formally  and  technically  * 
competent,  as  a  Secretary  of  State,  to  control  any  branch  of  the 
Secretariat.^  On  March  12,  Sir  John  Pakington  called  attention,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  the  same  matter.  He  characterised  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Colonial  Secretary  on  a  special  mission  as  *  most  unusual 
and  extremely  unsatisfactory ; '  the  only  precedent  for  it  being  when 
a  Foreign  Secretary  had  gone  abroad  to  conduct  negotiations,  which, 
however,  were  closely  connected  with  his  particular  department. 
Lord  Palmerston  (the  prime  minister)  defended  the  arrangement ; 
alleging  that  it  would  be  of  brief  duration,  and  that,  meanwhile,  the 
colonial  business  would  not  be  neglected.**  On  March  30,  Sir  John 
Pakington  again  mooted  the  matter,  intimating  that  it  was  under- 
stood that  Sir  G.  Grey  had  been  obliged  to  relinquish  the  additional 
duties  laid  upon  him,  and  that  they  had  been  assumed  by  the  Premier 
himself.     He  gave  notice  that  if,  after  the  Easter  holidays,  the 


«  The  expediency ofproceeding  by  Appx.  pp.  208,  209. 

impeachment  against  Governor  Eyre  »  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxxxvii.  p.  386 ; 

was  mooted  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  see  posty  p.  403. 

in  1866.    Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxxiv.  p.  *»  Hans.  Deo.  vol.  cxxxvii.  pp.  410- 

1838.  426. 

'  Annual  Register,  1855,  p.  53; 
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interests  of  the  Colonial  Ofl&ce  were  not  better  attended  to,  he  shonld 
take  the  sense  of  the  House  npon  the  question.  Sir  G.  Grey- ad- 
mitted that  the  facts  had  been  correctly  stated,  and  that  the  present 
arrangements  could  not  be  sanctioned  for  any  length  of  time ;  but 
declared  that  the  prime  minister  was  constitutionally  competent  to 
take  temporary  charge  of  any  department.^  Parliament  was  after- 
wards informed  that  Lord  John  Russell  would  probably  be  at  his 
post  by  April  28.  In  point  of  fact,  he  resumed  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  April  30,  when  no  further  reference  was  made  to 
his  absence.^ 

2.  In  regari)  to  the  administration  collectively. 

The  responsibility  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown  to  Minis- 
Parliament,  as  it  is  now  understood,  is  practically  a  re-  ^j^^. 
sponsibUity  to  the  House  of  Commons.  For,  notwithstand-  sibiuty. 
ing  the  weight  and  authority  which  is  properly  attached 
to  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Lords  upon  affairs  of  state, 
the  fate  of  a  minister  does  not  depend  upon  a  vote  in  that 
House.*  '  The  Lords  may  sometimes  thwart  a  ministry, 
reject  or  mutilatj  its  measures,  and  even  condemn  its 
policy ;  but  they  are  powerless  to  overthrow  a  ministry 
supported  by  the  Commons,  or  to  uphold  a  ministry 
which  the  Commons  have  condemned.'*  But  the  verdict 
of  the  House  of  Commons  itself  derives  its  strength  and 
efficacy  from  its  being  a  true  reflex  of  the  intelligent  will 
of  the  whole  community.  Until  a  vote  of  the  Commons 
has  been  ratified  by  the  constituent  body,  it  will  seldom  be 
regarded  as  conclusively  determining  upon  the  existence 

'  Ihid.  pp.  1405, 1416.  the  House  of  Commons^  passed  on 

J  Ibid,  pp.  1503, 1785,  1791,  1951.  October  10,  declaring  their  unabated 

^  See  atUe,  vol.  i.  pp.  27-31 ;  Hans,  confidence   in   ministers,  and   their 

Deb.  yoL  clxxxviii.  p.  133.  adherence  to  the  principles  of  Uie  Re- 

»  May,  Const  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  467.  form  BiU.    f  Roebuck,  Hist,  of  Whig 

But  when  the  second  reading  of  the  Ministry,  vol.  ii.  p.  217  j  Mirror  of 

Reform  Bill  was  negatived  in  the  Pari.    1831,   pp.    2880,  2910.)      A 

House  of  Lords,  by  a  majority  of  41,  second  defeat  on  the  Bill,  in  the 

on  the  morning  of  October  8, 1831,  it  House  of   Lords,  in  the  following 

appears  that  the  propriety  of  resign-  session,  actually  produced  a  resigna- 

ing  was  seriously  discussed  by  the  tion  of  the  ministry,  but  being  bus- 

administration,  and  that  they  were  tained  by  the  Commons,  no  other 

only  deterred  from  that  step  by  the  administration  could  be  formed,  and 

anxiety  of  the  kin?  that  thev  should  they  were  speedily  recalled  to  office. 

retain  office,  and  by  a  resolution  of  See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  120. 

c  c  2 
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of  a  ministry.  When,  in  1848,  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  first 
informed  of  the  overthrow  of  royalty  in  France,  and  the 
proclamation  of  a  repubUc,  he  shrewdly  remarked: — 
*  This  comes  of  trying  to  carry  on  a  government  by  means 
of  a  mere  majority  of  a  chamber,  without  regard  to  the 
opinion  out  of  doors/ °^ 

The  prerogative  of  the  crown,  in  the  choice,  nomi- 
ministers  nation,  and  dismissal  of  ministers,  and  the  circumstances 
hare  no  under  which  Parliament  may  lawfully  interfere  therewith, 
Houne  of  have  already  engaged  our  attention  in  a  former  chapter ; 
Commons,  ^j^erein  it  has  also  been  shown,  that  the  lack  of  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  favourable  to  the 
choice  of  the  sovereign,  however  undesirable,  and  even 
objectionable,  as  a  general  rule,  does  not  operate  as  a 
positive  restraint  or  limitation  upon  that  choice  in  the 
first  instance."  The  recognition  of  this  principle  serves 
not  only  to  secure  for  the  sovereign  a  legitimate  share 
in  the  direction  of  the  government,  but  is  otherwise 
valuable.  For  it  will  sometimes  happen  that  a  ministry, 
though  in  possession  of  the  general  confidence  of  Parlia- 
ment, loses  for  a  time  its  popularity ;  and  until  it  shall 
have  become  capable  of  again  administering  the  govern- 
ment in  harmony  with  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is 
necessary  and  advisable  that  it  should  relinquish  the 
helm  of  the  state  into  other  hands.  The  new  administra- 
tion, selected  by  the  crown  from  an  opposite  political 
party,  has  meanwhile  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  the 
choice  of  the  sovereign,  and  of  winning,  in  its  turn,  the 
favour  of  Parliament — ^without  which  it  must  speedily  fall 
— by  skilful  administration  and  by  an  acceptable  pohcy.* 
This  is,  in  itself,  a  public  advantage,  for  a  long  imbroken 
tenure  of  power  on  the  part  of  any  ministry  has  a  natural 
tendency  to  beget  corrupting  influences,  and  to  create 
an  injurious  sense  of  irresponsibility.^ 

"  CoMen^  Political  Writings,  vol.  cepting  oflSce  -without  a  majority  in 

ii.  p.  232,  II.  the  House  of  Commons,  see  atUe,  vol. 

»  See  antef  vol.  i.  pp.  211-214.  i.  pp.  212-214 ;  also,  Hans.  Deb.  vol. 

"  See    EcUnb.    Rev.    vol.    cxxvi.  cxci.  p.  1704. 

^.  562.    For  cases  of  ministers  ac-  '  Edinb.  Eev.  vol.  ex.  p.  61. 
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It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  there  should  be  a  Minis- 
complete  understanding  between  the  members  of  a  newly-  Xmitions, 
appointed  administration  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
It  is,  therefore,  customary  upon  the  formation  of  a  new 
ministry,  for  explanations  to  be  immediately  given  in 
both  Houses,  if  they  are  then  in  session,  and  if  not,  as 
soon  as  possible  after  they  have  met.**  This  course  was 
pursued  in  1782,  upon  the  reconstruction  of  the  Whig 
ministiy  under  Lord  Shelburne,  consequent  upon  the 
death  of  the  late  premier,  Lord  Eockingham,  when  the 
principles  which  formed  the  basis  whereon  the  new 
ministry  was  formed  were  communicated  to  the  Lords 
and  Commons  on  July  9  and  10.'  In  like  manner,  when 
Sir  E.  Peel  resigned  on  the  Corn  Law  question,  in  1845, 
and,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  by  Lord  John  Eussell  to 
form  a  ministry,  resumed  office,  with  enlarged  powers, 
these  events  having  occurred  during  a  recess,  upon  the 
re-assembling  of  Parliament  ministerial  explanations  were 
given  in  both  Houses  ;  voluntarily,  by  Sir  E.  Peel,  in  the 
Commons,  and  in  compliance  with  a  formal  request,  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  the  Lords."  Until,  however, 
the  re-appointment  of  the  Palmerston  administration,  in 
1859,  it  was  accounted  sufficient  if  the  ministerial  state- 
ment was  made  by  the  Premier  in  his  own  chamber, 
without  it  being  needful  to  repeat  it  in  the  other  House.* 
But,  owing  to  complaints,  in  1858,  of  the  irregularity  of 
this  course,"  it  has  since  been  the  usual,  though  not  the 
invariable  practice,  for  ministerial  statements  upon  a 
change  of  ministry  to  be  addressed,  simultaneously,  if 
possible,  to  both  Houses,  the  consent  of  the  crown  to 
such  disclosures  having  been  duly  obtained."" 

•»  Mirror  of  Pari.  1835,  p.  61.  ^  See  Hans.  Deb.  voL  cliv.  pp.  467, 

'  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  162-189;  478.    When  Earl  RusseU  succeeded 

and  see  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  75.  to  the  premiership  upon  the  death  of 

*  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  Izxxiii.  pp.  68,  Lord  Pabnerston,  in  1866,  no  minis- 

165, 1003.  terial  statement  was  made  to  either 

^  See  Lord  John  Russell.  Hans.  House,  upon  the  meeting  of  Parliament. 

Deb.  vol.  cxxiv.  p.  17.  When  the  Earl  of  Derby  took  office 

"  See  particulars  of  this  case  below,  in  July,  1866,  he  made  hi^  statement 
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Minis-  But  the  House  '  has  no  right  to  ask  for  more  than  a 

pUmiiions  g^i^^ral  cxposition  of  the  main  principles  on  which  a 
government  is  formed.  It  has  no  right  to  enquire  into 
all  the  conditions  which  may  have  taken  place  between 
the  several  members  of  the  government.'  Any  conditions, 
however,  which  have  been  '  specially  referred  to  '  in  de- 
bate by  new  ministers  as  the  '  stipulations  and  conditions ' 
upon  which  they  agreed  to  accept  office,  may  be  suitably 
enquired  into  by  other  members.^ 

When  Lord  John  Russell  was  appointed  prime  minister  in  1846, 
npon  the  resignation  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  the  Whig  party  being  then 
in  a  considerable  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  T.  S. 
Buncombe  enquired  what  were  the  principles  on  which  the  new 
government  was  formed,  and  the  policy  they  intended  to  pursue  ? 
observing  that,  '  according  to  all  parliamentary  usage,  when  a  new 
man  became  prime  minister,  he  had  felt  it  a  duty  due  from  him  to 
the  country  and  to  the  people  to  explain  to  Parliament  on  the  first 
occasion  the  principles  on  which  his  government  would  be  con- 
ducted.' Lord  John  Russell  questioned  the  necessity  for  any  such 
explanation ;  observing,  that  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  House  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  proclaiming  and  declaring  his  opinions  on 
almost  every  occasion,  so  that  they  could  now  be  no  secret  to  the 
House.  Nevertheless,  in  reply  to  enquiries  that  had  been  made  in 
regard  to  his  intended  policy  on  certain  great  public  questions,  he 
admitted  that  he  was  bound,  as  far  as  he  could,  to  state  his  opinion 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  government  should  be  conducted  in 
respect  to  those  particular  questions  ;  and  he  did  so  at  considerable 
length,  refraining,  however,  from  pledging  himself  to  any  particular 
course  with  regard  to  some  of  those  questions.' 

On  February  27,  1852,  when  the  Earl  of  Derby  took  oflSce,  he 
explained  the  general  principles  upon  which  his  administration 
would  be  conducted.  But  afterwards,  in  reply  to  an  enquiry  as  to 
the  intended  policy  of  ministers  in  reference  to  the  com  laws,  Lord 
Derby  claimed  the  right  of  abstaining  from  any  positive  declara- 
tions on  the  subject  until  after  the  election  of  a  new  House  of 
Commons,  when  ministers  would  adopt  a  policy  in  accordance  with 
the  general  opinions  of  the  country  therein  expressed.^     Upon  the 

in  the  House  of  Lords  (Hftns.  Deb.  "^  Mr.  Disraeli,  confirmed  by  Mr. 

vol.  clxxxiv.  p.  726),  and  it  was  not  Gladstone.    Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxxxviii. 

repeated  to  the  Commons.    £ut  when  p.  2039. 

Mr.  Disraeli  replaced  Lord  Derby,  as  *  Ibid.  vol.  Ixxxvii.  pp.  1168-1186. 

Premier,  a  mimsterial  statement  was  ^  Und,  voL  cxix.  pp.  889-806;  998- 

addressed  to  each  House  on  March  5,  1014. 

1868.     Ibid.  vol.  cxc.  pp.  1104,  H16. 
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•" 
return  of  Earl  Derby  to  power,  in  1866,  the  new  ministers  again 
cXaimed  the  right  of  refraining  from  an  explicit  statement  of  certain 
parts  of  their  intended  policy  until  the  subject  matter  thereof  should 
be  brought  before  Parliament  in  the  ordinary  manner,  i.e.  by  the 
introduction  of  a  bill  for  the  settlement  of  the  particular  question." 

On  March  1,  1858,  upon  the  re-appointment  of  the  Earl  of  Derby 
as  premier,  he  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  general  princi- 
ples upon  which  he  would  carry  on  the  government.*  No  similar 
statement  was  made  in  the  Commons.  Accordingly,  on  March  12, 
after  the  new  ministers  had  been  re-elected,  Mr.  Osborne  expressed 
his  surprise  that  no  account  had  been  given  to  that  House  of  the 
policy  intended  to  be  pursued  by  ministers.  He  trusted  that  when 
the  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  asked  a  vote  in  Supply,  he 
would  be  prepared  to  give  the  House  some  programme  of  his  in- 
tended measures,  and  that  the  House  would  grant  no  supplies  until 
he  had  done  so.  The  House  then  went  into  committee  on  the  Navy 
Estimates,  when  Sir  J.  Pakington  (First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty)  de- 
precated the  observations  just  made,  and  said  that  the  Premier  had 
given  the  required  information  *  in  another  place,'  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Disraeli)  and  other  ministers,  in  their  ad- 
dresses to  their  constituents:  any  repetition  of  these  statements 
would,  he  thought,  be  a  waste  of  time.**  On  March  15,  Mr.  Osborne 
again  adverted  to  the  unusual  course  taken  by  ministers  in  omitting 
any  explanations  of  their  intended  policy  to  the  House,  and  expressed 
astonishment  at  being  referred  to  statements  made  elsewhere  on  the 
subject.  He  also  characterised  Lord  Derby's  explanations  in  the 
House  of  Lords  as  being  vague  and  incomplete.  In  reply,  Mr. 
Disraeli  denied  that  it  was  an  essential  or  invariable  practice  for 
ministers  to  offer  to  the  House  a  formal  programme  of  the  measures 
they  intend  to  bring  forward,  or  of  the  principles  they  profess.  He 
showed  that  according  to  precedent,  when  the  Premier  was  a  peer, 
it  was  unnecessary  to  repeat  in  the  Commons  any  statement  he 
might  have  addressed  to  the  Lords.  And  he  declined  to  give  the 
House  any  additional  information  upon  the  policy  of  the  government 
beyond  that  which  had  already  been  communicated  elsewhere. 
Lord  John  BusseU  reiterated  his  conviction  that  it  was  unnecessary 
for  a  minister  on  taking  office  to  make  a  declaration  of  his  policy, 
and  urged  upon  the  House  their  duty  to  abstain  from  an  attempt  to 
embarrass  the  Queen's  ministers  upon  their  first  appointment,  and 
to  judge  of  them  by  their  measures.  After  a  few  remarks  from 
other  members  the  matter  was  dropped.^ 


■  Ibid.  vol.  clxxxiv.  pp.  907-909.  *  IM.  pp.  106, 107,  111. 

*  Ibid.  vol.  cxlix.  p.  22.  «  Ibid.  pp.  182-222. 
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Explana- 
tions on  re- 
construc- 
tions. 


The  most  eminent  authorities  agree  that  when  a  cabi- 
net is  reconstructed,  it  is  as  necessary  to  enter  into  ex- 
planations as  when  a  total  change  of  government  takes 
place ;  and  particularly  in  order  to  avoid  the  imputation  ' 
of  intrigue.*  But  the  practice  in  this  respect  is  of  recent 
origin/  and  has  not  been  uniform.  Up  to  the  year  1854, 
repeated  instances  occurred  of  partial  changes  in  an  exist- 
ing administration  in  relation  to  which  no  information 
was  communicated  to  ParHament ; '  while,  on  other  and 
similar  occasions  prior  to  that  time,  such  information  was 
freely  given.  It  is  now  aflforded,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to 
both  Houses.* 

When  Mr.  Gladstone  retired  from  the  cabinet,  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session  of  1845,  owing  to  a  difference  with  his  coUeagnes 
in  regard  to  a  proposed  increase  of  the  Maynooth  grant,  he  availed 
himself  of  the  debate  on  the  address  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  to 
explain  the  cause  of  his  resignation.  He  said  that  he  '  freely  and 
entirely  recognised  the  claim  of  the  House  to  be  correctly  informed 
of  the  motives  which  lead  members  either  to  accept  office  under  the 
crown,  or  to  undertake  the  scarcely  less  grave  responsibility  of 
quitting  it ;  and,  therefore,  could  not  refuse  to  give  some  account  of 
what  had  recently  occurred  with  respect  to  himself.'^ 

When  Lord  John  Russell  resigned  his  position  in  Lord  Aberdeen's 
ministry,  in  1855,  he  notified  the  House  of  Commons,  through  a 
friend,  that  he  *  would  take  an  early  occasion  of  stating  the  grounds' 
of  his  resignation.  Next  day  he  gave  this  information.*  And  when, 
shortly  afterwards,  the  ministry  itself  was  broken  up,  and  ineffec- 
tual attempts  were  made,  both  by  the  Earl  of  Derby  and  by  Lord 
John  Russell^  to  form  another,  explanations  were  given,  in  both 
Houses,  by  these  noblemen,  as  well  as  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
ex- Secretary  for  War  .J 


<*  Mr.  Disraeli.  Mirror  of  Pari. 
1840,  pp.  24,  70. 

•  See,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Pitt's  resig- 
nation in  1801,  antef  vol.  i.  pp.  80, 82. 

'  See  Mirror  of  Pari.  1839,  pp.5231, 
6238 ;  ibid.  1840,  p.  23 ;  Hana.  Deb. 
vol.  cxxx.  p.  94;  ibid.  vol.  cxxxii.  p. 
80 ;  vol.  cxxxiv.  p.  921. 

'  See  Mirror  of  Pari.  1839,  p.  114; 
Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxxxiv.  p.  335 ;  ibid. 
vol.  clxxxv.  pp.  1284,  1323,  1389. 
But  when,  in  1867,  three  Dukes  were 
appointed  to  fill  up  vacancies  in  Lord 


Derby's  ministry,  occasioned  by  re- 
signations the  causes  of  which  had 
been  fully  explained  to  both  Houses, 
no  further  explanations  were  made 
on  behalf  of  the  newly-appointed 
ministere.  The  bare  fact  was  i|;ated 
to  the  Commons,  but  nothing  seems 
to  have  been  said  about  it  in  the 
Lords.     Ibid.  p.  1575. 

*•  Ibid.  vol.  Ixxvii.  p.  77. 

*  Ibid.  vol.  exxxvi.  pp.  941,  960. 

J  See  antej  vol.  i.  p.  149. 
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On  the  foregoing  occasion,  Lord  Derby  observed  that 
he  thought  it  was '  the  duty  of  every  public  man,  whether 
he  accepts  or  whether  he  abstains  from  accepting  office, 
to  be  prepared  to  give  at  the  proper  time  a  full  explana- 
tion, both  to  his  own  friends  and  to  the  country,  of  the 
motives  which  may  have  induced  him  so  to  accept  or 
abstain.'  Such  explanations,  however,  '  should  never  be 
given  until  a  government  is  actually  formed,  and  the 
state  of  affairs  is  decided.'^ 

After  what  has  been  ah'eady  stated,  it  will  be  obvious, 
that  upon  the  resignation  of  a  ministry,  or  of  any  promi- 
nent minister,  explanations  should  be  given  of  the  causes 
thereof  when  the  fact  is  announced  to  Parliament ; '  pro- 
vided that  the  permission  of  the  sovereign  to  disclose  the 
same  has  been  first  obtained."  But  when  a  single  mem- 
ber of  a  cabinet  retires,  until  he  has  made  his  own  state- 
ment in  the  House  to  which  he  belongs,  the  government 
cannot  explain  the  grounds  of  his  withdrawal  to  the 
other  House." 

All  ministerial  explanations  in  the  House  of  Commons  HuIbco 
are  subject  to  the  rule  which  provides  that '  by  the  in-  ^"ula 
dulgence  of  the  House,  a  member  may  explain  matters  ''°'"- 
of  a  personal  nature,  although  there  be  no  question  before 
the  House  ;  but  such  matters  may  not  be  debated.'"    Any 
debate,  therefore,  following  upon  a  ministerial  explanation, 
would  be  irregular ;  and  no  speech  at  such  an  occasion 
should  be  concluded  by  a  formal  motion,  with  a  view  to 
bring  on  a  general  debate.'' 

'  Hana.  Deb.  vol.  cuxvi.  p.  1259.  943,  930 ;  and  see  ante,  Tol.  i.  p.  149, 
This  rule  hna  not  been  held  to  applj  n,  a  dekj  in  announcitig  the  reeigna- 
to  the  Bubordinate  office  of  a  junior  tion  of  a  -whole  miniBtry  to  the  Corn- 
Lord  of  the  Treaaiuy.  Upon  toe  re-  moaa,  hecause  the  Premier,  by  whom 
signntionofoneof  rhesefunctionarieB,  the  formal  statement  should  iirat  bu 
in  1601,  the  Premier  (Lord  Palmer-  raade,  waa  a  peer,  and  the  Lords  had 
ston)  declined  to  state  the  leason  for  adjourned  over  the  day. 
his  retirement  Ibid.  toI.  cIiit.  p.  *  Boles,  Orders,  &c.,  No.  155. 
107.  0  The  Speaker,  and  Mr,  Bittraeli. 

'  Ibid.  vol.  ciiiii.   p.   1608;    vol.  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clixiv.  pp.  1215.  I2W. 

clxxiv.  pp.  1312, 1323.  But  upon  May  4,  1808,  on  a  fomwl 

"  See  anU,  p.  66.  motion    to   actjoum,   a   debate   took 

°  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  czxxvi.  pp.  939,  place  after  a  ministerial  statement  by 
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On  May  5,  1868,  however,  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  a  formal  motion  for 
the  adjonmment  of  the  House,  asked  Mr.  Disraeli  (the  Premier),  to 
explain  an  apparent  discrepancy  between  a  statement  he  had  made 
to  the  House  on  the  day  preyious,  and  one  addressed  to  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  same  subject  by  another  minister.  In  reply,  Mr. 
Disraeli  gave  a  clearer  statement  of  his  intended  meaning,  which 
led  to  some  debate  and  further  explanations  from  Mr.  Disraeli,  when 
the  matter  dropped.^ 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  practice  on  such  occasions 
is  less  strict.'' 
Minis-  During  the  progress  of  ministerial  negotiations,  it  is,  as 

go"ktions.  ^  general  rule,  inexpedient  and  objectionable  to  make 
enquiries  in  Parhament  as  to  whether  particular  individuals 
have  been  charged  to  form  a  ministry — or  invited  to  form 
part  of  a  ministry — and  upon  what  conditions.  Such 
questions  are  inconvenient,  as  tending  to  the  premature 
disclosure  of  confidential  matters."*  But  when  diflSculties 
and  delays  have  arisen  in  the  formation  of  a  ministry, 
and  it  is  in  contemplation  to  address  the  crown  on  the 
subject,  it  is  not  unprecedented  to  permit  enquiries  of  this 
kind,  '  as  tending  to  explain  the  conduct  and  clear  the 
characters  of  public  men.'  It  is,  nevertheless,  optional 
with  those  to  whom  such  questions  are  put,  whether  they 
will  answer  them  or  not.* 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  reasons  which  would 
justify  a  sovereign  in  dismissing  his  ministers  : "  likewise 
the  circumstances  that  would  naturally  lead  to  the  resig- 
nation or  reconstruction  of  a  ministry.''  It  now  remains 
to  explain  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  control  over  the 
ministers  of  the  crown  which  is  constitutionally  exercised 
by  the  House  of  Commons. 

As  it  is  essential  that  the  ministers  of  the  crown  should 
possess  the  confidence  of  the  popular  chamber,  so  the 


Mr.  Disraeli.     Ibid.  vol.  cxd.  pp.  1834,  p.  2715. 

1694-1717.  '  See  Pari.  Deb.   vol,  xxiii.   pp. 

«»  Ibid,  pp.  1787-1819.  813-816.     Mirror  of  Pari.  May  11, 

'  See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  160  j  Hans.  1882,  p.  2001. 

Deb.  vol.  cxci.  p.  1687.  "  Ante,  vol.  i.  pp.  67,  211. 

•  Lord  Brougham.  Mirror  of  Pari.  ^  Ante,  pp.  199,  219. 
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loss  of  that  confidence  will  necessitate  their  retirement 
from  office.  The  withdrawal  of  the  confidence  of  the 
House  of  Commons  fi:om  a  ministry  may  be  shown  either 
(1)  by  a  direct  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  or  of  censure  for 
certain  specified  acts  or  omissions  ;  or  (2)  by  the  rejection 
of  some  legislative  measure  proposed  by  ministers,  the 
acceptance  of  which  by  Parliament  they  have  declared  to 
be  of  vital  importance ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the 
determination  of  Parliament  to  enact  a  particular  law 
contrary  to  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  administration. 

The  direct  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  as  a  procedure  Vote  of 
for  the  removal  of  an  obnoxious  or  an  incapable  ministry,  TOnfldence. 
is  of  comparatively  recent  origin  :^  and  for  its  present 
accepted  form,  whereby  the  House  declares  that  it  has  no 
confidence  in  an  administration,  without  assigning  their 
reasons  for  such  declaration,*  no  precedent  exists  anterior 
to  1841. 

The  assault  upon  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  which  was  made  simulta- 
neously in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  on  February  13,  1741,  and 
which,  though  unsuccessful  at  the  time,  was  the  proximate  cause  of 
his  downfall,  was  substantially  intended  as  a  vote  of  want  of  confi- 
dence. The  motion  was  for  an  address  to  the  king,  praying  him  to 
remove  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the  then  chief  minister,  *  from  his  pre- 
sence and  counsels  for  ever,*  without  alleging  any  particular  offence 
he  had  committed.  For  this  omission.  Sir  Robert  declared  the 
motion  to  be  '  one  of  the  greatest  encroachments  that  was  ever  made 
upon  the  prerogative  of  the  crown.'  The  motion  was  negatived  by  a 
large  majority,  but  a  few  months  afterwards  a  general  election  took 
place,  and  defeats  in  the  new  House  of  Commons  speedily  compelled 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  resign  his  office.y 

In  1779,  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Address  in  the  House  of 


^  Something  veiy  like  a  vote  of  royal    prerogative,    notwithstanding 

want  of  confidence  was  introduced  in  his  conviction  of  the  weakness  and 

Grand  Committee,  on  November  23,  incompetence  of  ministers.     Life  of 

1692,  but  it  was  not  followed  up,  and  Fox,  voL  iii.  p.  310. 

'  came  to  nothing.'     (Pari.  Hist.  voL  *  For  a  vindication  of  the  propriety 

V.  pp.  733,  770.^     See  I^ord  John  of  this  method,  see  Massej,  Hist,  of 

Russell's    animaaversions   upon  the  £ng.  vol.  iii.  p.  235. 

hesitancy  of  Pitt  to  propose  a  vote  of  '  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xi.  pp.  1047-1388. 

want  of  confidence  in  the  Addington  Mahon,  Hist,  of  £ng.  vol.  iii.  pp. 

ministry,  in  1803-4,  lest  it  should  he  101-113, 153. 
deemed  an  encroachment  upon  the 
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Lords,  setting  forth  the  necessity  for  '  new  councils  and  new  coun- 
sellors,' was  characterised  by  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  as  *an 
outrage  on  the  constitution,'  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  attempt 
to  condemn  ministers  '  by  a  side-wind,  without  notice,  and  without 
evidence.'  Lord  Camden  very  properly  rebuked  the  Chancellor  for 
this  speech ;  but  the  amendment  was  negatived.* 

In  1782,  after  repeated  attempts  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
overthrow  Lord  North's  administration,  a  direct  vote  of  want  of 
confidence  was  moved.  It  was  embodied  in  a  long  resolution, 
enumerating  causes  of  dissatisfaction  connected  with  the  loss  of  the 
American  Colonies,  and  the  continuance  of  the  war,  for  which  the 
House  ^  can  have  no  further  confidence '  in  the  existing  ministry. 
This  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  nine  only,  in  a  full 
House.  Whereupon  notice  was  given,  that  it  would  be  followed  by 
another,  to  the  same  effect,  unless  the  Government  retired.  But  on 
the  day  appointed  for  the  intended  motion.  Lord  North  announced 
his  resignation.  This  was  the  first  example  of  a  change  of  ministry 
as  the  immediate  result  of  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons.* 

When  the  great  attack  was  made  upon  the  newly  appointed 
ministry  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1784,  several  resolutions,  partaking  more 
or  less  of  the  nature  of  votes  of  want  of  confidence,  were  passed 
by  the  House  of  Commons.  But  the  minister  gallantly  struggled 
on  against  a  powerful  majority  until  the  time  was  ripe  for  an  appeal 
to  the  country,  when  he  obtsiined  a  reversal  of  the  verdict  against 
him  by  a  dissolution  of  Parliament.  The  adverse  motions  against 
Mr.  Pitt  embodied,  in  eveiy  instance,  reasons  of  complaint,  although 
Mr.  Fox,  who  then  led  the  Opposition,  declared  that  *  it  had  always 
been  his  opinion  that  the  House  could  advise  the  removal  of  n[unisters 
vnthout  giving  their  reasons.*  *» 

Thenceforward,  we  find  repeated  instances,  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  of  motions  to  express  a  want  of  confidence  in  the 
ministry,  none  of  which  were  successful — all  of  them,  however, 
setting  forth,  with  more  or  less  detail,  the  grounds  of  objection  and 
the  causes  of  complaint^ — until  we  come  to  the  memorable  case 
of  1841. 

On  May  27,  1841,  after  Lord  Melbourne's  ministry  had  sustained 
numerous  defeats  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  particularly  a 
defeat  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  important  question  of 


■  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xx.  pp.  1087,  vol.  vi.  pp.  691-^94.   In  the  Lords: — 

1092.  March22, 1798,  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxxiii. 

•  lUd,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  1170,  1214  j  p.   1317 ;  June  2,   18a3,    ibid,  vol. 

antCy  vol.  i.  p.  73.  xxxvi.  p.  1671.     In  the  Commons : — 

*»  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxiv.  pp.  239-  December  4,  1800,  ibid,  vol.  xxxv. 

733,  and  especially  p.  697.  p.   710 ;    June    8,    1803,    itnd,    vol. 

"  For  example,  m  1797,  in  both  xxxvi.  p.  1636. 
Houses,  see  Adolphus,  Hist,  of  Eng. 
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the  Sagar  daties,  and  bad  declared  their  intention  of  proceeding 
with  the  public  business,  Sir  Robert  Peel  moved  to  resolve  that 

*  Her  Majes1y*s  ministers  do  not  sufficiently  possess  the  confidence  Modern 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  enable  them  to  carry  through  the  ^ormo^ 
House  measures  which  they  deem  of  essential  importance  to  the 
public  welfare  ;  and  that  their  continuance  in  office  under  such  cir- 
cumstances is  at  variance  with  the   spirit  of  the  constitution.' 
After  a  protracted  debate,  this  motion  was  agreed  to  by  a  majority 

of  one.  Whereupon,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  business  could  be 
completed,  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  took  place.  Upon  the  meet- 
ing of  the  new  Parliament,  amendments  were  agreed  to,  in  both 
Houses,  to  the  Address,  to  substitute  three  paragraphs  in  Heu  of 
others  in  the  Address  which  had  been  moved  on  behalf  of  ministers. 
'  The  comer-stone  of  the  amendment '  was  to  declare  that  it  was 

*  essential '  that '  the  government  should  possess  the  confidence  of 
this  House  and  of  the  country,  and  respectfully  to  represent  to  her 
Majesty  that  that  confidence  is  not  reposed  in  the  present  advisers 
of  her  Majesty.'  Exception  was  taken  to  this  motion,  by  Lord 
John  BusseU,  that  in  annoxmcing  its  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
ministers  of  the  crown,  the  House  *  is  bound  to  state  the  reason  of 
its  proceeding,'  and  that  *  motions  of  this  description  have  always 
been  founded  on  facts  evidently  sufficient  to  justify  the  intervention 
of  the  House. '^  Nevertheless,  the  adverse  amendments  being  car- 
ried in  both  Houses,  by  large  majorities,  the  Queen  responded  with 
an  assurance  that  she  would  take  'immediate  measures  for  the 
formation  of  a  new  administration.'® 

Again,  on  June  7,  1859, — upon  the  meeting  of  a  new  Parliament 
after  a  dissolution  to  take  the  sense  of  the  country  in  regard  to 
Earl  Derby's  administration,  which  had  been  defeated  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  question  of  Reform, — an  amendment  was  pro- 
posed to  the  Address  in  answer  to  the  Speech,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  add  certain  words  to  submit  to  her  Majesty  that  it  is 
essential  that  her  Majesty's  government  should  possess  the  con- 
fidence of  this  House  and  of  the  country  ;  and  respectfully  to  repre- 
sent that  such  confidence  is  not  reposed  in  the  present  advisers  of 
her  Majesty.  This  amendment  being  agreed  to,  the  ministry 
resigned  office.' 

The  House  of  Commons  is  constitutionally  competent 
to  express,  at  any  time,  either  its  partial  disapprobation 
of  a  ministry,  or  its  general  want  of  confidence  in  the 


«"  Mirror  of  Pari.  2nd.  Sess.  1841,    this  case,  see  mUCf  vol.  i.  pp.  131-139. 
pp.  212,  213.  '  See  ante,  vol.  i.  pp.  104-168. 

•  For  a  more  detailed  narrative  of 
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policy  and    proceedings   of    the   administration.      The 
latter,   however,  is  a   right  which  should  be  sparingly 
When  a      excrcised,  and  reserved  for  great  occasions.     A  vote  of 
^toV     want  of  confidence,   though  justifiable   under    certain 
confidence   circumstauces,  is  open  to  serious  objection  if  it  be  hastily 
priate.        OT  Unreasonably  entertained  for  mere   party  purposes.* 
Moreover,  no  person  has  a  right  to  bring  forward  a 
resolution  of  want  of  confidence,  or  a  vote  of  censure,  in 
respect  to  any  ministry,  unless  he  is  prepared  to  assume 
the   consequences   of  such  a  proceeding,  and  the  res- 
ponsibility  of  placing  the   government  in   a  minority. 
Those  consequences  would  naturally  be  either  a  disso- 
lution of  Parliament,  or  that  the  sovereign  woidd  call 
upon  the  promoters  of  the  successful  attack  to  assist  in 
the  formation  of  a  new  ministry.^ 
Votes  of         A  vote  of  censure  upon  a  particular  act  or  policy  of 
censure.      ^^^  administration — like  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence — 
is  a  matter  of  vital  concern.     When  passed  by  the  House 
of  Lords,  such  a  vote,  though  not  necessarily  fatal,  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  of  very  great  importance,  and  can  only  be 
covmterbalanced  by  the  distinct  approval  of  the   same 
poHcy  by  the  other  House.*     The  formal  censure  of  a 
ministry,  for  any  act  or  omission  in  the  exercise  of  their 
administrative  functions,  by  the  House  of  Commons,  will 
ordinarily  lead  to  their  retirement  from  office,  or  to  a 
dissolution  of  Parliament,^  unless  the  act  complained  of 
be  disavowed,  when  the  retirement  of  the  minister  who 
was  especially  responsible  for  it  will  propitiate  the  House, 
and  satisfy  its  sense  of  justice.*" 

«  Mr.  Disraeli;  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  which  the  Premier  (Lord  Palm erston) 

cxxxv.  p.  226.      Sir  Q.  C.  Lewis  declared  that  he  should  regard  as 

(Chanc.  of  Exch.*^,  ibid,  vol.  cxxxyiii.  equivalent  to  a  vote  of  want  of  con- 

S.  2129.   Hearn,  Govt  of  En^.  p.  219.  fidence.     Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxvii.  pp. 

^tanhope^Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  i.  p.  190.  849,  386.     See  also  ibid,  vol.  cxci. 

And  see  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  212.  p.  1902;  vol.  cxcii.  pp.  648, 797, 1036. 
*•  Upon  this  principle  the  leaders        *  See  ante,  vol.   i.  p.  28 ;  Heam, 

of  the    Conservative    party  united  Govt  of  Eng.  p.  100. 
with  the  government  in  opposing  a        J  Ante^  vol.  i.  p.  133. 
hostile  motion  submitted  to  the  House        ^  See   ibid,    pp.  267;  426;   ante, 

of  Commons  on  June  3,  1862,  and  p.  382. 
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Thus  :  the  Coalition  ministry  resigned,  in  1782,  on  account  of  a 
vote  of  censure  by  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  terms  of  peace 
"with  America  ;^  the  Aberdeen  ministry  resigned,  in  1855,  because 
of  the  appointment  by  the  House  of  Commons  of  a  select  committee 
to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  army  before  Sebastopol,  which  was 
regarded  by  the  government  as  condemnatory  of  their  conduct  of 
the  war  \^  the  Palmerston  ministry  appealed  to  the  countiy,  in 
1857,  against  a  vote  of  censure  by  the  House  of  Commons,  in  relation 
to  certain  proceedings  in  China. '^  Being  sustained  upon  this  occasion 
by  the  new  Parliament,  the  ministry  were  again  subjected  to  a  vote 
of  censure,  in  1858,  in  consequence  of  an  objectionable  correspon- 
dence with  the  French  government  in  regard  to  the  law  for  the 
punishment  of  conspiracy  to  murder.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  Sir  Robert  Peel  persevered  in  retaining 
office,  in  1835,  notwithstanding  a  vote  of  censure  which  was  carried 
against  ministers  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  the  insertion  of  a 
paragraph  in  the  Address  in  answer  to  the  Speech  at  the  opening  of 
Parliament,  condenming  the  *  unnecessary  dissolution '  of  the  pre- 
ceding Parliament.  But  Sir  R.  Peel  justified  this  course  upon  the 
ground  that  no  minister  who  is  obstructed  by  a  powerful  Opposition, 
upon  the  first  formation  of  his  government,  is  bound  to  resign  after 
his  fij*st  defeat ;  and  that  inasmuch  as  the  constitution  has  conferred 
upon  the  sovereign  the  sole  right  of  nominating  his  ministers,  they 
were  entitled  to  a  fair  trial,  and  should  be  judged  of  by  their  policy 
and  conduct  in  office.? 

Want  of  confidence  in  an  administration  is  not  necessa-  Defeat  of 
rily  expressed  only  by  a  vote  of  censure,  or  by  a  distinct  T^^l 
resolution    to    that    ejSect  ;    it  may    be    unequivocally  ™«"*^ 
declared  in  other  ways,  as  by  the  refiisal  of  the  House  to 
follow  the  lead  of  ministers  upon  any  particular  occasion. 
In  such  cases,  however,  it  must  rest  with  the  ministry  to 
determine  upon  what  policy  or  proceeding  they  will  take 
their  stand ;  and   what  extent  of  deviation   from   the 
course  they  have  advised  Parliament  to  pursue  will  be 
regarded  as  a  withdrawal  of  the  confidence  heretofore 
reposed  in  them  by  the  House.     It  is  in  the  power  of 
ministers  to  treat  any  motion  that  may  be  made  in  the 
House,  even  a  motion  of  adjournment,  in  this  way  ;  "*  and 

»  Ante,  vol.  i.  p.  76.  p  Ibid,  pp.  126, 136,  212. 

»  Ibid.  p.  149.  «»  Sir  Hugh   Cairns,   Hana   Deb. 

"  Ibid,  p.  151.  vol.  clxxxii.  p.  1489  j  and  see  p.  1860. 


lOM,  p.  101. 

Ibid.  p.  152. 
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they  will  sometimes  meet  a  motion  on  a  question  of 
public  policy,  which  was  not  intended  to  be  a  censure  on 
the  government,  with  a  declaration  that  if  agreed  to  by 
the  House,  they  will  consider  it  as  equivalent  to  a  vote  of 
want  of  confidence/ 
Votes  of  As  a  general  principle,  the  confidence  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  ministers  of  the  crown  should  not  be 
asserted  by  any  abstract  resolution,  but  should  rather 
be  inferred  from  the  support  given  by  the  House  to 
the  executive  government,  and  by  its  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  measures  proposed  for  its  consideration  by 
the  ministry.  There  are  undoubtedly  occasions  which 
would  justify  a  government  in  asking  for  an  express 
declaration  of  confidence  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
either  in  reference  to  their  general  policy,  or  to  some 
particular  feature  of  it ;  but  such  occasions  are  very 
rare."*  A  direct  vote  of  confidence  may  suitably  be 
agreed  to  by  the  House  of  Commons,  when  the  policy  or 
conduct  of  ministers  has  been  assailed  elsewhere,  in  a 
manner  calculated,  unless  neutralised  by  the  action  of 
the  Commons,  to  impair  their  just  authority  and  in- 
fluence, or  to  lead  to  their  resignation  of  office.* 

On  May  3,  1867,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
*  That  her  Majesty's  Government,  in  refusing  the  use  of  Hyde  Park 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  political  meeting,  have  asserted  the  legal 
right  of  the  crown,  and  deserve  the  support  of  this  House  in  so 
doing.'  Mr.  Gladstone,  while  admitting  the  duty  of  the  House  to 
respect  and  support  the  authority  of  the  crown  and  of  the  ministers 
in  the  administration  of  the  law,  considered  it  to  be  beyond  the 
duty  of  the  House  to  assume  responsibility  for  any  step  the  executive 
government  might  take  in  the  exercise  of  their  legal  powers,  so  as 
to  affirm  or  question  the  correctness  of  their  judgment.  He,  there- 
fore, advised  that  the  motion  should  be  withdrawn ;  a  request  which 
the  mover,  after  a  short  debate,  complied  with." 


'  See  antey  vol.  i.  p.  479.  148  ;  ante,  vol.  i.  pp.  28,  120. 

•  Sir  R.   Peel.     Mirror   of  Pari.  "  Haus.    Deb.   vol.    clxxxvi.    pp. 

laSO,  pp.  1721,  1731.  1900,  1973,  1987. 
'  Heam,  Govt,  of  Eng.  pp.  145- 
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We  have  next  to   enquire,  how  far  the  inability  of  Minis- 
nainisters  of  the  crown  to  control  the  course  of  legislation  defeats 
on  public  questions  should  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  ^^^• 
they  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  whereas,  by  modern 
constitutional  practice,  ministers  are  required  to  initiate 
Bills  upon  all  questions  affecting  the  public  welfare — it 
being  in  the  power  of  private  members  likewise  to  in- 
troduce similar  measures — it  is  customary  and  expedient 
that  considerable  latitude  should  be  granted  to  the  legis- 
lative chambers  in  amending  or  rejecting  the  ministerial 
measures,  without  it  being  assumed  by  any  such  proceed- 
ing that  they  have  withdrawn  their  confidence  in  the 
advisers  of  the  crown/ 

r 

( In  proof  of  this  position,  precedents  have  been  adduced, 
in  the  preceding  pages,  of  important  pubhc  measures 
brought  in  by  ministers,  which  were  rejected  by  Parlia- 
ment,"^ or  so  amended  as  to  lead  to  their  abandonment/ 
Also,  of  Bills  of  a  constitutional  character  introduced  by 
private  members,  and  carried  through  one  JSouse,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  ministers/ \  But  we  find 
no  example  of  any  Bill  being  permitted  to  pass  through 
both  Houses  to  which  ministers  were  persistently  opposed/ 
(  Where  the  opinion  of  Parliament  has  been  unequivocally 
expressed  in  favour  of  a  particular  Bill,  regardless  of 
objections  thereto  expressed  by  ministers,  it  has  been  the 
invariable  practice  for  ministers  either  to  relinquish  their 
opposition,  in  deference  to  that  opinion,  and  to  lend  their 
aid  to  carry  the  measure,  with  such  amendments  as  might 
be  necessary  to  conform  it  to  their  own  ideas  of  pubHc 
poHcy,*  or  else  to  resign.^  Every  successive  administration, 

"^  See  ante,  pp.  300-316.  ^  Ante,  pp.  302,  810. 

*  See  ante,  vol.  i.  pp.  132,  133,  •  See  ante,  pp.  305,  318. 

623.  •  See  ante,  pp.  303,  311. 

'  Antey  p.  302.    Case  of  the  Irisli  ^  Resignation  of  the  Russell  min- 

Church  Appropriation  question,  May,  istry  in   1861,   on  a  franchise  Bill, 

Const.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  486 ;  and  see  and  in  1862,  on  a  militia  Bill  being 

Earl  Russell's  comments  on  this  case,  carried  against  them  ;    ante,  vol.  i. 

Hans.  Deb.  toI.  cxci.  p.  1441.  p.  146. 
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under  parliamentary  government,  has  thus  been  enabled 
to  maintain — ^with  more  or  less  adherence  to  their  party- 
principles,  or  to  their  political  programme — ^the  con- 
stitutional control  over  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  in 
matters  of  l^islation  which  appertains  to  their  office :  a 
control  which  the  majority  ordinarily  possessed  by  minis- 
ters of  the  crown  in  the  legislative  chambers  enables  them 
to  exercise  without  infringing  upon  the  independence  of 
Parhament.\ 

C  If,  however,  a  Bill  is  introduced,  or  an  amendment 
carried,  in  either  House,  to  which  ministers  are  unable  to 
agree,  and  they  are  unwilling  to  permit  it  to  pass  that 
House  upon  the  chance  of  its  being  rejected  by  the  other, 
a  ministerial  crisis  must  ensue ;  and  ministers  will  either 
request  the  House  to  re-consider  its  vote,  unless  they  are 
prepared  to  take  the  consequences  of  defeating  the  ministry 
upon  a  vital  question,®  or  they  will  at  once  appeal  to  the 
country,  or  retire  from  officeX 

A  mere  defeat,  or  even  repeated  defeats,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  upon  isolated  questions,  would  not  neces- 
sarily require  the  resignation  of  a  ministry  which  retains 
the  general  confidence  of  Parliament."  /  But  if  ministers 
declare  that  they  regard  the  passing  of  a  particular 
measure,  in  a  certain  shape,  as  a  matter  of  vital  import- 
ance, the  rejection  of  their  advice  by  Parliament  is 
tantamount  to  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  and  must 
occasion  their  resignatiom'  ■  For  if  the  ministers  of  the 
crown  *  do  not  sufficiently  possess  the  confidence  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  enable  them  to  carry  through  the 


»  See  ante,  toI.  i.  p.  140;  Lord 
John  Russell,  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxvi. 
pp.  632-634:  and  see  ibid,  vol.  cli. 
pp.  551-563 ;  voL  cxdi.  pp.  486-494, 
622,  841. 

^  See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  145. 

•  See  ante,  vol.  i.  (defeats  of  Sir 
R  Peers  ministry)  pp.  126-127; 
(defeats  of  the  Melbourne  ministry) 
130  note",  132;  (defeats  of  the  Aber- 
deen   ministry),   Hans.    Deb.    vol. 


cxxxiii.  p.  1075 ;  ibid.  vol.  cxxxv.  p. 
227 ;  (defeats  of  the  Derby  ministiT) 
ante,  vol.  i.  p.  155;  ana  upon  tne 
ffeneral  doctrine,  see  Orey,  Pari. 
Govt.  Ed.  1864,  p.  113;  Edin. 
Rev.  vol.  xcv.  p.  228  ;  Heam, 
Govt,  of  Enf?.  pp.  221-233,  and  ante, 
vol.  i.  p.  132. 

'  See  ante,  voL  i.  pp.  128,   143, 
162,  160. 
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House  measures  which  they  deem  of  essential  importance 
to  the  pubhc  welfare,  their  continuance  in  office  under 
such  circumstances  is  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the 

constitution'Sf 

1  FurthermOTe,  while,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  ques-  Defeats  on 
tions  of  finance  and  taxation  are  especially  within  the  quMtions. 
province  of  the  House  of  CJommons  to  determine,  and 
they  shoidd  be  free  to  act  in  relation  to  such  questions 
without  being  hampered  with  the  possible  effect  of  their 
votes  upon  the  stabihty  of  the  ministry,^  yet,  as  regards 
the  estimates,  it  is  otherwise.  When  ministers  assume 
the  responsibility  of  stating  that  certain  expenditure  is 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  civil  government,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  credit,  at  home  and  abroad,  it 
is  evident  that  none  can  effectually  challenge  the  proposed 
expenditure,  to  any  material  extent,  unless  they  are  pre- 
pared to  take  the  responsibihty  of  overthrowing  the 
ministry.  '  No  government  could  be  worthy  of  its  place 
if  it  permitted  its  estimates  to  be  seriously  resisted  by  the 
Opposition ;  and  important  changes  can  be  made  therein 
only  under  circumstances  which  permit  of  the  raising  of 
the  question  of  a  change  of  government^' 

/After  the  defeat  of  ministers  upon  a  vital  question,  in  Resigna- 
the  House  of  Commons,  there  is  but  one  alternative  to  ^°^'  ^jf " 
their  immediate  resignation  of  office,  namely,  a  dissolution 
of  Parhament,  and  an  appeal  to  the  constituent  bodyJ 
This  alternative,  however,  is  not  constitutionally  available 
whenever  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  con- 
demned a  ministry ;  it  should  only  be  resorted  to  under 
certain  circumstances,  to  be  presently  explainec^^ 

mTiile  the  decision  of  the  House  upon  any  question 


■  Kesol.  House  of  Commons,  June  cxci.  p.  1747. 

4,  1841  (ante,  vol.  i.  p.  131).    See  J  See  Russell's  Life  of  Fox,  vol.  ii. 

also,   Mr.  Disraeli  and  Lord  John  pp.  54,  06;  Gladstone,  Hans.  Deb. 

Russell's  observations.    Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxcii.  p.  1606. 

vol.  ci.  pp.  704-707,  710.  *  See  jw««,  p.  405;  Toulmin  Smith, 

*"  See  antey  vol.  i.  p.  517.  Pari.  Rememb.  1859,  p.  74 :  Edin. 

*  Mr.  Gladstone.    Hans.  Deb.  vol.  Rev.  vol.  cxxviii.  p.  575. 
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Threats  of  which  is  Calculated  to  affect  the  relations  of  ministers 
tion!*°^^"  towards  the  House  of  Commons  is  pending,  it  is  highly- 
irregular  and  unconstitutional  to  refer  to  a  dissolution  of 
Parliament  as  a  probable  contingency,  with  a  view  to 
influence  the  conduct  of  members  upon  the  particular 
occasion.  For  the  Houses  of  Parliament  should  always 
be  in  a  position  to  exercise  an  unbiassed  judgment  upon 
every  question  brought  before  them,  fearing  neither  the 
crown  on  the  one  hand  nor  the  people  on  the  otherX 
When  a  But  after  an  appeal  to  the  country  has  been  determined 

shmUd*^^''  upon,  the  dissolution  should  take  place  with  the  least  pos- 
take  place,  siblc  delay ;  that  is  to  say,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  business 
before  ParUament  has  been  disposed  of  U  the  Opposition 
meanwhile  aiding  the  ministry  in  completing  the  same,  and 
refraining  from  any  further  attempt  to  embarrass  thenivj*' 
(By  necessary  business  is  to  be  understood  such  mea- 
sures as  are  imperatively  required  for  the  pubUc  service, 
or  as  may  be  proceeded  upon  by  common  consent.  '  It 
is  inconsistent  with  all  usage,  and  with  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution,  that  a  government  should  be  enabled  to 
select  the  measures  which  it  thinks  proper  to  submit  to 
the  consideration  of  a  condemned  Parliament,'  or,  'to 
exercise  its  own  discretion,  for  party  purposes,  as  to  what 
measures  it  will  bring  forward  or  what  it  will  withhold.'" 
Upon  the  same  principle,  it  is  customary,  when  Parliament 
is  about  to  be  dissolved  upon  the  occurrence  of  a  minis- 
terial crisis,  to  restrict  the  grant  of  supplies  to  an  amount 
sufficient  to  defray  the  indispensable  requirements  of  the 
pubhc  service,  until  the  new  Parliament  can  be  assembled.'' 
In  1868,  however,  this  wholesome  constitutional  rule  was 
departed  from,  by  common  consent,  for  reasons  of  pubhc 
convenience?^ 

»  See  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  ix.  pp.  346-  »  Sir  R.   Peel,  Mirror  of    Pari. 

348,  435,  449,  588 ;  RomUly's  Life,  1841,  pp.  2136,  2137  j  and  see  pwst, 

.  vol.  ii.  p.  194 ;  Mirror  of  Pari.  1841,  p.  410. 

?.  21lS ;    Hans.  Deb.  vol.   cl.  pp.  °  See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  486. 

076,  1085 ;  vol.  cliii.  p.  1256  j  and  p  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxdi.  pp.  1126, 

anie,  vol.  i.  p.  146.  1223, 1602. 
»  See  ante^  vol.  i.  pp.  136, 146. 
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And  here  it  may  be  suitable  to  notice  the  particular  when  it 
occasions  upon  which,  by  constitutional  usage,  a  minister  ^^g^ 
is  justified  in  advising  the  crown  to  exercise  its  preroga- 
tive of  dissolving  Parliament. 

I  Firstly,  a  dissolution  may  properly  take  place  in  order 
to  take  the  sense  of  the  country  in  regard  to  the  dismissal 
of  ministers  by  the  sovereign,  as  in  1784,'  in  1807,"  and 
in  1834/ 

Secondly,  on  account  of  the  existence  of  disputes 
between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  which  have  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  them  to  work  together  in  harmony." 
But  happily  there  have  been  no  cases  of  this  kind  since 
the  complete  establishment  of  parUamentary  government. 

Thirdly,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  sentiments 
of  the  constituent  body  in  relation  to  some  important  act 
of  the  executive  government ; "  or  some  question  of 
public  policy  upon  which  the  ministers  of  the  crown  and 
the  House  of  Commons  are  at  issue."^ 

Fourthly,  whenever  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
House  of  Commons  does  not  correctly  represent  the 
opinions  and  wishes  of  the  nation.  Upon  this  ground, 
ever  since  1784,^^  4t  has  been  completely  estabUshed,  as 

'  See  tmie,  voL  i.  p.  77.  '  As  in  1831  (see  ante,  vol.  i.  p. 

•  See  ante,  voL  i.  p.  03.  119) ;  in  1862  (ibid,  p.  146)  ;  in  1857 

»  Ibid.  p.  124.  (Ofid,  p.  151) ;  in  1859  (Ond.  p.  154)  ; 

^  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  Ixzxiii.  p.  34.  and  in  1868  upon  the  Irish  Church 
As  in  1679,  because  of  the  refusal  question.  Upon  this  occasion  Mr. 
of  the  House  of  Lords  to  proceed  l)israeli  claimed  a  right  to  dissolve 
with  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Trea-  upon  other  grounds,  the  propriety  of 
surer  Danby  (Parry's  Paris,  p.  690)  ;  which  were  disputed  by  Mr.  Glad- 
in  1701,  because  of  dissensions  on  stone.  But  upon  the  question  at 
account  of  the  impeachment  of  issue  between  ministers  and  the 
Somers  and  other  ministers }  and  in  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Gladstone 
1705,  on  account  of  disputes  in  the  admitted  that  a  dissolution  would  be 
case  of  the  '  Aylesbury  men.'  Bur-  justifiable,  provided  that  there  was 
net's  Own  Time,  a.d.  1701,  1705;  a  rational  prospect  of  the  adverse 
State  Trials,  vol.  xiv.  p.  696.  vote  of  the  House  being  reversed  by 

^  As  in  1806,  after  the  fedlure  of  the  country.    As  Mr.  Disraeli  enter- 

the    negotiations    for    peace    with  tained  a  strong  conviction  that  the 

France,  and  to  strengthen  the  hands  country  would  support  him,  he  had 

ofgovemmentin  the  continued  prose-  clearly  a  xight  to  make  the  appeal, 

cution  of  the  war.     Pari.  Deb.  vol.  See  post,  p.  410. 
viii.  p.  27 ;  but  see  Mirror  of  Pari.        »  See  Russell,  Memorials  of  Fox, 

1835,  p.  64.  vol.  ii.  p.  245. 
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the  rule  of  the  constitution,  that  when  the  House  of  Com- 
mons refuses  its  confidence  to  the  ministers  of  the  crown, 
the  question  whether,  in  doing  so,  it  has  correctly  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  of  the  country,  may  properly  be 
tested  by  a  dissolution ;  and  that  the  House  of  Commons 
cannot  attempt  to  resist  this  exercise  of  the  prerogative, 
by  withholding  the  grants  of  money  necessary  for  carrying 
on  the  public  service  till  a  new  Parliament  can  be  assem- 
bled, without  incurring  the  reproach  of  faction^' 
'  The  prerogative  of  dissolution,  however,  should  be 
exercised  with  much  forbearance.  Frequent  or  abrupt 
dissolutions  of  Parliament  *  blunt  the  edge  of  a  great 
instrument  given  to  the  crown  for  its  protection,'  and 
whenever  they  have  occurred,  have  always  proved 
injurious  to  the  State."*^ 

V^It  is  not  a  legitimate  use  of  this  prerogative,  to  resort 
to  it  when  no  grave  pohtical  question  is  directly  at  issue 
between  the  contending  parties,  and  merely  in  order  to 
maintain  in  power  the  particular  ministers  who  hold  the 
reins  of  government.*  The  dissolution  in  1834  has  been 
impeached  on  this  ground.  It  was  avowedly  done  for 
the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  newly  appointed 
ministers  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  without  refer- 
ence to  any  great  question  of  state  policy.  Though 
Sir  Eobert  Peel's  arguments  in  defence  of  it  were  very 
plausible,**  the  result  was  unfavourable  to  his  adminis- 
tration, and  the  dissolution  itself  was  condemned  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  king  was  obliged  to  recall  the 
ministers  whom  he  had  previously  dismissed,  and  it  is 


y  Grey,  Pari.  Govt,  new  ed.  p.  79. 

■  Peel,  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  pp.  44, 
294. 

•  Sip  R.  Peel,  Hans.  Deb.  vol. 
Ixxxvii.  p.  1042 ;  Sir  R.  Peel  and 
Lord  John  Russell,  Ubid,  vol.  cxix. 
p.  1070 ;  ibid.  vol.  cl.  p.  1076,  and 
Peel's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  295. ^^  Upon 
this  principle  Lord  John  Russell  re- 


frained from  advising  a  dissolution 
when  his  administration  was  defeated 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1852 : 
and  for  the  same  reason  he  declared 
that  the  dissolution  upon  the  defeat 
of  Lord  Palmerston's  government  in 
1857  was  not  justitiahle.'*  Hans.  Deh. 
vol.  cl.  np.  1076, 1077. 
*  Peers  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  pp.  48-48. 
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now  generally  admitted  that  this  dissolution   was  ill- 
advised,  and  therefore  an  objectionable  precedent") 

\  Moreover,  no  minister  of  the  crown  should  advise  a 
dissolution  of  Parliament  imless  he  has  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  securing  thereby  a  majority  of  members  in 
the  new  House  of  Commons,  who  will  'honestly  and 
cordially  concur  with  him  in  great  political  principles ; ' 
in  other  words,  unless  he  entertains  '  a  moral  conviction  ' 
that  a  dissolution  will  procure  him  a  Parliament '  with  a 
decided  working  majority  of  supporters\'^ 

(  Nor  is  there  any  constitutional  principle  which  requires 
that  there  should  be  an  appeal  to  the  country  previous 
to  legislation  upon  great  pubhc  questions,  even  though 
they  may  involve  organic  changes  in  the  constitution 
itself ;  for,  by  the  true  theory  of  representation,  asserted 
by  the  highest  authorities  and  enforced  by  the  uniform 
practice  of  Parliament,  the  actual  House  of  Commons  is 
competent  to  decide  upon  any  measure  that  may  be 
necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the  nationy 

Nevertheless,  ajpber  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  of  1867, 
whereby  the  area  of  representation  was  considerably  enlarged,  it 
was  objected,  with  great  force,  that  no  legislation  involving  new 
and  important  principles  ought  to  be  nndertaken  by  the  existing 
Parliament.     Under  such  circumstances,  to  permit  a  Parliament 

•  May,  Const.  Hint.  vol.  i.  pp.  126,  the  repeal  of  the  Com  laws,  in  1846, 
127.     Edin.  Rev.  vol.  cxv.  p.  236.    by  a  Parliament  elected  in  the  inter- 

•*  Peel,  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  pp;  294,  est  of  their  maintenance,  were  sever- 
297 ;  see  also  Grey,  Pari.  Govt,  new  ally  enacted  without  an  intermediate 
ed.  p.  80 ;  Heam,  Govt,  of  Engr.  p.  dissolution,  and  the  arguments  of 
156.  Upon  this  ground,  Sir  R.  Peel  those  who,  upon  these  occasions, 
afterwards  declared  bis  belief  that  urged  the  necessity  for  a  dissolution, 
the  dissolution  by  the  Whigs,  in  were  declared  to  be  'ultra  demo- 
1841,  was  uniustinable ;  and  for  the  cratic,*  '  dangerous,'  and  '  unprece- 
same  reason  he  refused  to  advise  a  dented,'  by  Whig  and  Tory  states- 
dissolution  upon  his  own*  defeat,  in  men  alike.  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  Ixxxiii. 
1846.    See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  143.  p.   83  j    vol.  Ixxxiv.  p.    464 ;    vol. 

•  For  example,  the  Septennial  Ixxxv.  pp.  224-226;  tbid.  vol.  cxci. 
Bill  of  1716  (see  llallam.  Const  p.  930.  See  also  the  observations  of 
Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  816 ;  Mahon,  Hist,  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  and  of  Lord 
of  Eng.  vol.  i.  p.  301)  ;  the  IJnions  Monck,  on  the  British  North  America 
between  England  and  Gotland,  and  Bill,  in  1867.  Ibid.  vol.  clxxxv.  pp. 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  672,  580 ;  and  Nova  Scotia  Assembly 
(Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxxv.  p.  867)  -,  and  Journals,  1866,  Appx.  No.  10,  p  12. 
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elected  by  the  old,  extinct,  and  uprooted  constituency,  to  go  on 
making  laws,  dealing  with  taxation,  and  the  government  of  the 
country,  would,  it  was  urged,  be  quite  inconsistent  with  sound  con- 
stitutional principle/ 

A  valuable  security  against  the  improper  exercise  of 
this  prerogative  is  that,  before  a  dissolution  can  take 
place,  it  must  be  clearly  approved  of  by  the  sovereign, 
after  all  the  circumstances  shall  have  been  explained  to 
him,  and  he  shall  have  duly  considered  them.^  Upon 
such  an  occasion,  '  the  sovereign  ought  by  no  means  to 
be  a  passive  instrument  in  the  hands  of  his  ministers  ;  it 
is  not  merely  his  right,  but  his  duty,  to  exercise  his 
judgment  in  the  advice  they  may  tender  to  him.  And 
though  by  refusing  to  act  upon  that  advice  he  incurs  a 
serious  responsibility,  if  they  should  in  the  end  prove  to 
be  supported  by  pubhc  opinion,  there  is  perhaps  no  case 
in  which  this  responsibility  may  be  more  safely  and  more 
usefully  incurred  than  when  the  ministers  ask  to  be 
allowed  to  appeal  to  the  people  from  a  decision  pro- 
nounced against  them  by  the  House  of  Commons.'  For 
they  might  prefer  this  request  when  there  '  was  no  pro- 
bability of  the  vote  of  the  House  being  reversed  by  the 
nation,  and  when  the  measure  would  be  injurious  to 
the  public  interests.  In  such  cases  the  sovereign  ought 
clearly  to  refuse  to  allow  a  dissolution.'^ 

In  the  Session  of  1868,  the  newly  appointed  ministry  of  Mr. 
Disraeli — after  sustaining  a  minor  defeat  upon  a  government  Bill  to 
transfer  certain  fines  and  fees  in  Ireland  to  the  Consolidated  Fund* — 
were  defeated,  on  April  3  and  30,  upon  a  vital  question  raised  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  regard  to  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church. 
On  the  ground  that  this  vote  had  *  altered  the  relations  between  her 
Majesty's  government  and  the  present  House  of  Commons,'  and  re- 
quired that  ministers  should  consider  their  position,  Mr.  Disraeli 
obtained  an  adjournment  of  the  House  fix)m  Thursday  to  Monday. J 
On  Monday  (May  4)  both  Houses  were  informed  that  ministers  had 


'  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  Hans.  Deb. 

vol.  clxxxii.  p.  1482 ;  Mr.  Disraeli, 

ibid.  vol.  cxc.  p.  1787;  vol.  cxci.  p. 

897 ;  Lord  Stanley,  ibid.  p.  601. 

>  Wellington^  m  Peers  Memoirs, 


vol.  ii.  p.  800. 

*»  Grey,  Pari.  Govt,  new  ed.  p.  80. 

*  Hans.  Deb.  toI.  cxc.  pp.  1227- 
1234. 

J  Ibid.  vol.  cxci.  p.  1679. 
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advised  the  Queen  to  dissolve  Parliament,  ^  and  take  the  opinion  of  Dissolu- 
the  country  as  to  the  conduct  of  her  ministers,  and  the  question  of  tion  of 
the  Irish  Church  ;*  but  had  also  stated,  *  that  if  her  Majesty  were  of  j^^^^j^ 
opinion  that  the  question  at  issue  could  be  more  satisfactorily  settled,    is68.    . 
or  the  just  interests  of  the  country  more  studied,  by  the  immediate 
retirement '  of  ministers,  they  would  resign  at  once.     •  Her  Majesty 
was  pleased  to  express  her  pleasure  not  to  accept  the  resignation  of 
her  ministry,  and  her  readiness  to.  dissolve  this  Parliament  as  soon 
as  the  state  of  public  business  would  permit.'     Whereupon  Mr. 
Disraeli   'advised  her  Majesiy  that,   although  the  present  con- 
stituency was  no  doubt  as  morally  competent  to  decide  upon  the 
question  of  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  as  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  constituency  in  this  House,  still  it  was  the  opinion  of 
ministers  that  every  effort  should  be  made  with  a  view  that  the 
appeal,  if  possible,  should  be  directed  to  the  new  constituency 
which  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  created  last  year ;'  adding,  that  if 
ministers  had  the  cordial  co-operation  of  Parliament,  the  dissolution 
might  take  place  in  the  autumn.^ 

(in  the  House  of  Lords,  Earl  Grey  denied  the  right  of  ministers, 
on  being  defeated  in  the  Commons,  to  ask  the  crown  for  a  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament,  unless  there  was  strong  reason  to  believe  that 
the  House  of  Commons  had  misrepresented  the  feeling  of  the 
country.  In  reply,  it  was  contended  by  Lord  Chancellor  Cairns 
that  the  present  Parliament,  having  been  elected  under  a  prime 
minister  whose  opinions  in  regard  to  the  Irish  Church  were  known 
to  have  been  adverse  to  those  recently  expressed  by  a  majority  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  vote  of  the  House  on  that  question  pre- 
sented exactly  one  of  those  occasions  on  which  ministers  might 
faxrlj  advise  a  dissolution^ 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Disraeli  asserted  thav  '  practically 
it  had  been  held  to  be  the  constitutional  right  of  a  minister,  upon 
taking  office,  to  advise  the  crown  to  dissolve  a  Parliament  elected 
under  the  influence  of  his  political  opponents ;  'j  that  the  Earl  of 
Derby  had  waived  that  right  upon  his  appointment,  in  1866,  because 
*  the  Parliament  itself  was  then  but  recently  elected,  and  there  were 
other  reasons  of  gravity  and  principle  which  induced  him  to  hope 
that  he  might  be  able  to  carry  on  affairs  with  the  present  Parlia- 
ment.' At  the  close  of  1867,  Earl  Derby,  having  succeeded  in 
passing  the  Keform  Act,  might  have  claimed  the  right '  to  take  the 
opinion  of  the  country  upon  the  conduct  of  ministers  in  carrying 
this  measure.'  But  he  was  deterred  from  doing  so  because  there 
were  certain  supplementary  measures  connected  with  the  settlement 
of  the  Reform  question  which  still  remained  to  be  enacted.     In  the 


^  Hans.  Deb.  pp.  1686, 1705, 1704.      »  lUd.  pp.  1687-1680. 
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present  session,  Lord  Derby  resigned,  and  was  replaced  in  the  pre- 
miership by  Mr.  Disraeli,  the  policy  of  ministers  continuing  un- 
changed. Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Disraeli  claimed  that 
the  original  right  to  advise  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  had  de^ 
yolved  upon  him.  He  added,  that  the  approval  generally  accorded 
to  the  administration  of  public  affairs  by  the  new  ministry  was 
such,  that  they  felt  free  to  appeal  to  the  country,  and  had  no  fear 
of  the  result.  He  had  accordingly  advised  a  dissolution  upon  the 
question  whether  or  not  the  Church  in  Ireland  should  be  dis- 
established, having  '  a  profound  conviction  that  the  opinion  of  the 
nation  does  not  agree  on  this  subject  with  the  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons.'  ™ 

(  In  reply,  Mr.  Gladstone  denied  the  right  of  a  ministry  to  '  inflict  * 
a  '  penal '  dissolution  upon  the  country,  for  no  other  cause  than  its 
*'  sitting  in  a  Parliament  that  was  called  into  existence  before  the 
tmnistry  itself.'  He  argued  that  there  were  two  conditions  necessary 
to  justify  an  appeal  to  the  country  by  a  government  whose  existence 
is  menaced  by  an  adverse  vote  in  the  Commons.  '  The  first  of  them 
is,  that  there  should  be  an  adequate  cause  of  public  policy ;  and  the 
second  of  them  is,  that  there  should  be  a  rational  prospect  of  a  re- 
vei*sal  of  the  vote  of  the  House.'  He  denied  the  propriety  of  a  dis- 
solution merely  to  determine  the  question  whether  an  administration 
should  continue  in  office.  Admitting  the  right  to  dissolve  where 
it  was  doubtful  whether  the  country  would  ratify  the  vote  of  the 
House,  he  contended  that  the  large  majorities  (of  60  and  65)  against 
ministers  on  the  Irish  Church  question  were  ^  a  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  judgment  of  the  country.'" 

Mr.  Gladstone,  moreover,  protested  against  a  postponement  of  the 
dissolution — ^which,  according  to  precedent,  should  be  immediate— 
to  '  the  autumn ; '  ministers  meanwhile  proposing  to  submit  to  the 
House  questions  of  great  constitutional  importance.  He  also  de- 
clared his  intention  of  following  up  his  resolutions  upon  the  Irish 
Church  with  a  Bill  to  suspend  appointments  therein  until  after  the 
meeting  of  the  new  Parliament® 

Other  leading  members  took  part  in  the  debate,  and  vehemently 
opposed  the  contemplated  delay  in  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  and 
the  continuance  of  ministers  in  office  for  eight  or  nine  months,  until 
a  new  Parliament  could  pass  judgment  upon  them. 

Mr.  Disraeli,  in  reply,  stated  that  ministers  were  willing  to  abstain 
from  all  unavoidable  legislation,  and  to  limit  themselves  to  passing 
the  Scotch  and  Irish  Keform  BiUs,  and  the  Boundary  Bills,  which 
would  permit  of  a  dissolution  in  November,  with  an  appeal  to  '  the 


»  Hans.  Deb.  vol  cxd.  pp.  1696-        »  Ibid.  pp.  1714-1717.     For  the 
1702.  proceediugs  upon  this  BilL  see  ante, 

»  Ibid,  pp.  1708-1713.  p.  310. 
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new  constituencies.'  But  lie  repudiated  the  notion  that  the  adverse 
vote  on  the  Irish  Church  question — which  he  beheved  to  have  been 
a  conscientious  vote  on  a  subject  of  great  importance— was  to  be 
regarded  as  meant '  in  any  way  whatever  to  imply  a  general  want 
of  confidence  in  the  government.'  On  such  a  matter  there  ought  to 
be  no  mistake  or  misunderstanding.  '  K  you  wish  to  pass  a  vote  of 
want  of  confidence,  propose  one.  Let  the  case  be  £urly  argued,  let 
the  House  give  a  dehberate  opinion,  and  let  the  country  judge.'  If 
the  Opposition  objected  to  the  course  proposed  by  ministers,  it  would 
be  their  duty  to  propose  a  vote  of  this  description,  which,  if  carried, 
would  lead  to  an  immediate  dissolution.  The  reason  why  an  imme- 
diate dissolution  had  not  been  already  determined  upon  was,  as 
everyone  knew,  because  ministers  were  '  placed,  in  reference  to  that 
point,  in  circumstances  of  a  peculiar  and  unprecedented  character,' 
wherein  they  would  '  endeavour  to  arrive  at  some  understanding 
with  the  House  which,  while  it  would  facilitate  the  progress  of 
public  business,  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  country.'  p 
But  upon  this,  as  upon  later  occasions,  the  House  showed  an  evident 
disinclination  to  favour  the  introduction  of  a  vote  of  want  of  confi- 
dence, and  no  attempt  was  made,  in  either  House,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  session,  to  force  the  ministers  out  of  office  by  such  a 
method.^ 

Meanwhile,  the  Scotch  and  Irish  B«form  BiUs,  and  the  Boundary 
Bills,  were  proceeded  upon,  and  ministers  were  obliged  to  permit 
veiy  extensive  and  important  amendments  to  be  made  in  these 
measures.  Upon  one  occasion,  however,  they  stood  firm,  and  re- 
fused to  be  responsible  for  certain  amendments  which  had  been 
carried  against  them  in  committee  on  the  Scotch  Reform  Bill.  A 
compromise  was  afterwards  agreed  upon,  and  the  Bill  allowed  to 
proceed.' 

On  May  29,  Mr.  Disraeli  repeated  that  the  government  were  of 
opinion  that  they  should  expedite  the  dissolution  as  mnch  as  pos- 
sible, and  confine  their  legislation, '  generally  speaJdng,  to  that  which 
waA  necessary ; '  in  other  words, '  to  the  supplementaxy  Beform  Bills 
and  the  Estimates.'  Various  government  measures  would  accord- 
ingly be  dropped.  But  it  was  urged  that  there  were  '  special 
reasons '  why  tiie  Bribery  and  Corruption  Bill,  the  Telegraphs  Bill,  \^ 

and  the  Foreign  Cattle  Importation  Bill,  should  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed, either  wholly  or  partially ;  although  it  was  admitted  that  it 


p  Hans.  Deb.  pp.  1742-1745, 1816.  «  See  iWi?.  p.  1902 ;  vol.  cxcii.  pp. 

Next  day,  a  discussion  arose  as  to  an  648,  797,  1036,  1224  j  vol.   cxxiu. 

apparent   discrepancy  between   the  p.  1809. 

terms  of  the  ministerial  statement  in  '  Ibid.  pp.  436,  473,  486,  622,  841. 

the  House  of  Commons  and  that  given  See  also  tne  summary  of  proceedings 

in  the  House  of  Lords,  a  point  which  on  these  Bills,  in  the  Annual  Register 

has  been  noticed  in  a  previous  page ;  for  1868. 
see  ante,  p.  394. 
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would  be  '  for  tlie  House  to  express  an  opinion '  on  this  subject. 
Mr.  Gladstone  concurrod  in  these  arrangements,"  and  finally  all  the 
aforesaid  Bills  were  passed  through  both  Houses,  except  the  Foreign 
Cattle  Bill,  which  encountered  great  opposition,  and  was  withdrawn.^ 
(Some  difficulty  arose  on  account  of  ministers  proposing  to  take  the 
Votes  in  Supply  for  the  whole  year,  instead  of  for  a  limited  period, 
and  until  the  meeting  of  the  new  Parliament,  agreeably  to  precedent 
in  similar  cases ;  \xii  it  being  shown  that  the  course  proposed  was 
advisable  on  the  score  of  public  convenience,  the  Opposition  con- 
sented to  it,°  and  the  session  closed  without  further  strife.  \ 

Reviewing  the  relations  of  ministers  towards  the  House  of 
Commons  during  the  whole  of  this  session,  it  is  evident  that  they 
were  most  unsatisfactory  and  objectionable.  It  would,  however,  be 
unfair  to  impute  blame,  indiscriminately,  to  any  party  or  person, 
for  what  was  really  owing  to  a  combination  of  circumstances,  which 
prevented  ministers  from  making  that  immediate  appeal  to  the 
country  from  the  adverse  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  is 
ordinarily  required  by  constitutional  usage.  By  mutual  consent,  the 
ministers  and  the  House  of  Commons  agreed,  that  the  dissolution 
should  be  deferred  until  the  new  constituencies  were  organised. 
This  prolonged,  for  several  months,  the  unseemly  and  unconstitu- 
tional spectacle  of  a  ministry  holding  office  by  sufferance,  and  unable 
to  exercise  any  effectual  control  over  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
of  Commons ;  a  condition  of  things  which,  it  need  scarcely  be  said, 
was  palpably  at  variance  with  the  first  principles  of  parliamentary 
government.^ 

i  It  is  the  undoubted  right  of  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment to  address  the  crown,  praying  that  Parliament  may 
not  be  dissolved,'  or  to  express  an  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  this  prerogative  has  been 
exercised.*  But  modern  authorities  are  agreed  in  de- 
precating any  interference  by  Parliament  with  the  right 
of  the  crown  to  appeal  from  the  House  of  Commons  to 
the  country  whenever  it  may  be  deemed  expedient ; 
whether  the  House  may  think  such  an  appeal  to  be  more 
or  less  advisable/ 1  By  general  consent,  the  alternatives 


^  See  ante,  vol.  i.  pp.  119, 167. 
«  Ibid.  pp.  93,  126;  Pari.  Hist. 


■  Hans.  Deb.  toI.  cxcii.  pp.  1065- 
1068. 

*  Ibid,  vol.  cxciii.  p.  1776.  vol.  3uciv.  p.  832 ;  May,  Const.  Hist. 
«  Ibid.  vol.  cxcii.  pp.  1126,  1223,  vol.  i.  p.  469. 

1602.  ^  Lord  Palmerston,  ante,  vol.  i.  p. 

*  See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  2 ;  Edin.  Hev.,  166.    Yonge,  Life  of  Lord  Liverpool, 
vol.  cxxviii.  p.  672.  vol.  i.  p.  222. 
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of  resignation  of  office,  or  of  dissolution  of  Parliament, 
are  now  left  to  the  discretion  and  responsibility  of 
ministers ;  and  though,  when  they  have  elected  to  dis- 
solve, ministers  have  been  met  with  remonstrances,  there 
has  been  no  direct  attempt,  since  the  memorable  year  of 
1784,  to  interfere  with  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  to 
dissolve  Parliament  when  and  for  what  reason  it  thought 
fit.'  ^ 

[  A  dissolution  of  Parliament  having  taken  place.  The* ay 
ministers  are  not  limited  in  their  appeal  to  the  country  decdons, 
to  the  question  in  dispute  between  themselves  and  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  are  at  liberty  to  raise  any  other 
issue,  or  rallying  cry  for  the  hustings,  which  they  may 
consider  to  be  consistent  with  their  policy  and  prin- 
cipled^* 

While  it  is  usual  for  the  ministers  of  the  crown  to 
appeal  to  the  constituent  bodies  in  regard  to  any  given 
line  of  policy,  or  public  measure,  upon  which  tliey  are 
desirous  of  eliciting  the  opinions  of  the  country — an 
appeal  which  is  responded  to  by  the  return  of  members 
more  or  less  pledged  as  to  the  course  they  will  pursue  upon 
the  particular  question-4the  British  Constitution  rejects 
the  idea  that  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  is,  in 
anywise,  a  delegate.'^  Once  chosen  to  this  high  trust,  he 
should  be  at  liberty  to  act  upon  his  own  independent 
judgment,  as  belonging  to  a  free  deliberative  assembly ; 
and  though  he  is  bound  to  respect  any  engagement  that 
he  has  distinctly  made,  yet,  if  he  be  wise,  he  will  be  ex- 
ceedingly chary  of  fettering  himself  with  pledges  and  pledges, 
conditions,  and  will  always  bear  in  mind  his  paramount 
obligations  as  a  member  of  the  great  council  of  the 
crown  which  is  convened  to  decide  upon  matters  of  state 
as  they  arise,  not  for  local  reasons,  or  in  accordance  with 


■  Lord  Derby,  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  154;     155;  Peel's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  pp.  202- 
May,  Const.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  460.  297. 

*   See  anUy  vol.  i.  pp.  138,  152, 
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local  prejudices,  but  with  a  view  to  promote  the  highest 
advantage  of  the  whole  community.^ 
New  Pap.       I  The  verdict  of  the  country  having  been  pronounced 
d^dM       against  ministers  at  a  general  election,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
upon  the     competent  for  them  to  remain  in  office  until  the  new 
Miniaters.   Parliament  has  met,  and  given  a  definitive  and  final  de- 
cision upon  their  merits ;  for  the  House  of  Commons  is 
the  legitimate  organ  of  the  people,  whose  opinions  cannot 
be  constitutionally  ascertained  except  through  their  re- 
presentatives in  Parliament.®     It  is  necessary,  however, 
and  according  to  precedent,  that  the  new  Parhament 
should  be  called  together  without  delajK* 

Under  such   circumstances,  it  is  usual  to  take  the 

earhest  opportunity  to  obtain  a  decisive  vote  upon  the 

fate  of  the  ministry.     A  suitable  occasion  is  afibrded  by 

the  Address  in  answer  to  the  Speech  fi'om  the  throne,  to 

which  an  amendment  may  be  moved,  to  declare  that  the 

advisers  of  the  crown  do  not  possess  the  confidence  of 

the  House.     This  motion,  if  agreed  to,  will  lead  to  an 

immediate  resignation  of  the  ministry/ 

Proceed-         Whenever  the  Houses  of  Parliament  are  notified  that 

ings  on       the  ministers  of  the  crown  have  resigned,  or  have  been 

tfon^f '      dismissed  from  their  offices,  and  that  the  administration 

Ministers,   jg  dissolved,  it  is  customary  for  them  to  adjourn  over  to 

some  future  day,  until  a  new  ministry  is  formed.     The 

motion  to  adjourn,  upon  such  an  occasion,  is  usually  and 

properly  made  by  one  of  the  ex-ministers,  at  the  request 

of  the  person  who  has  been  entrusted  with  the  formation 


(*>  Upon   this   subject,    see   Lord  against  any  '  drcumstanoes  by  which 

Brougham's  excellent  canons  of  rep-  the  business  of  governing  this  country 

resentative  government,  in  his  Fo-  is  taken  from  within  the  walls  of 

litical  Philosophy)  part  iii.  ch.  xi. ;  this  House  and  transferred  to  places 

Grey,  Pari.  Crovt.  new  ed.  p.  77 ;  beyond    them.'  \  Hans.    Deb.    vol. 

Mill,  Repres.  Govt.  p.  228 ;  Park's  clxxxvii.  p.  719.  ^ 
Lectures,  pp.  134-138,  citing  a  valu-        "  Russell,  Life  of  Fox,  vol.  ii.  p. 

able    article    from    The    American  89;   Mirror   of  Pari.  1835,  p.  47; 

Jurist,  No.  8 ;  Heam,  Govt,  of  Eng.  arUej  vol.  i.  p.  138. 
p.  476 ;  May,  Const.  Hist  vol.  i.  p.        *  Ante,  voL  i.  pp.  136, 147, 157. 
445;\and  Mr.   Gladstone's    earnest        *  /&tVI.  pp.  138, 158. 
protest  in  the  House  of  Commons 
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of  a  new  ministryv'  \Any  further  adjournments  that  may- 
be necessary  before  the  new  arrangements  are  complete, 
should  be  proposed  in  a  similar  way\'  For,  notwith- 
standing their  resignation,  the  out-going  ministers  are 
bound  to  conduct  the  ordinary  business  of  the  House, 
inasmuch  as  they  retain  the  seals  of  office,  and  continue 
in  full  possession  of  their  official  authority  and  functions 
until  their  successors  are  appointed.^ 

'Upon  this  point,  it  has  been  declared  by  Sir  Eobert  Appoint- 
Peel,  that  *  though  the  members  of  an  administration  may  ^^g^^,*® 
have  tendered  their  resignations,  they  were  still  entitled  outgoing 
to  make  any  appointments  which  the  exigencies  of  the  ^""®*®"' 
pubhc  service  might  require;   and  these  appointments 
they  were  undoubtedly  entitled  to  go  on  making  until 
they  were  actually  superseded  by  the  entrance  into  office 
of  their  successors.     It  was  always  the  practice  to  fill  up 
vacancies.     Peerages  promised  by  a  minister's  prede- 
cessors in  office  had  been  granted,  though  no  instrument 
had  been  signed  or  sealed  on  the  subject.     The  moment 
it  was  proved  that  those  peerages  had  really  been  agreed 
to  by  the  out-going  minister,  he  having  taken  the  plea- 
sure of  the  crown  on  the  point,  that  moment  the  ministers 
in  power  agreed  to  confirm  the  grant,  and  thus  respected 
the  engagements  of  their  predecessors.     Occurrences  of 
this  kind  constantly  took  place.^* 

Nevertheless,  the  poHtical  power  of  filling  up  vacancies 
is  one  that  is  not  invariably  exercised  by  an  out-going 
minister.  In  1782,  George  EH.  interposed  to  prevent  it  ;^ 
and  when  the  Eussell  ministry  resigned  in  1852,  they  left 


'  Hans.  Deb.  toL  cxxiii.  pp.  1706, 
1706. 

»  Ibid.  p.  1717. 

^  Pari.  Deb.  vol.  xvi.  p.  736.  See, 
in  reference  to  Mr.  Pitt's  position  in 
1801,  antef  yol.  i.  p.  81 ;  Stanhope, 
Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  iii.  p.  296 ;  see  also 
Mirror  of  Pari.  November  16,  1830 
pp.  273, 636, 641 ;  ibid,  1834,  p.  2720; 
and  see  Campbell's  Chancellors,  vol. 


vi.  p.  666 ;  Campbell's  Chief  Justices, 
vol.  ii.  p.  389. 

*  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  Ixxiv.  p.  82. 
William  IV.  created  two  or  three 
peers  after  the  Grey  ministry  had 
resigned,  acting  upon  the  advice  of 
Earl  Grey.  Corresp.  WiU.  IV.  with 
Earl  Grey,  vol.  ii.  pp.  397,  406. 

J  Donne,  Corresp.  Geo.  lU.  vol.  ii. 
p.  419. 
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several  vacancies  not  filled  up.^  But,  in  1866,  upon  the 
dissolution  of  the  second  Eussell  ministry,  an  office  was 
filled  up  by  that  government,  which  did  not  become 
vacant  until  two  days  after  their  resignation  had  been 
tendered  to  her  Majesty.* 

During  the  interval  between  the  resignation  of  a 
ministry  and  the  appointment  of  their  successors  in  office 
— an  interval  which  has  varied  in  duration,  within  the 
past  century,  from  one  to  thirty-seven  days™ — and  likewise 
during  the  period  which  must  necessarily  elapse  from  the 
issue  of  new  writs  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  behalf  of 
the  incoming  ministers  and  their  re-election,  whatever 
may  be  the  abstract  right  of  Parliament  to  continue  its 
deliberations,**  it  is  not  customary  for  any  important  poli- 
tical question  to  be  discussed  in  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment.® It  is  usual  to  adjourn,  from  time  to  time,  over 
these  periods,  meeting  only  in  order  to  dispose  of  '  busi- 
ness which  is  absolutely  essential,  and  beyond  dispute.' ^ 
If  the  Houses  continue  sitting,  as  a  general  rule,  'no 
motion  on  which  a  difference  of  opinion  would  be  likely 
to  arise '  should  be  submitted.** 

But  this  rule  admits  of  one  exception.  While  it  would 
not  be  regular  to  address  the  crown  to  ask  for  the  pro- 
duction of  papers  whilst  the  sovereign  was  without  any 
responsible  advisers,'  and  no  answer  could  be  given  to 
any  such  address  until  the  sovereign  had  a  responsible 
minister  through  whom  to  act ; "  yet,  if  a  ministerial  in- 


^  Commons  Papers,  1852-3,  vol. 
xxT.  pp.  344,  345 ;  Haas.  lieb.  yoL 
cxxvi.  p.  879. 

*  HsLas.  Deb.  vol.  clxxxiv.  p.  751. 

"»  See  ante,  vol.  i.  pp.  162-166. 

"  See  ibid,  p.  114. 

»  Mirror  of  Pari.  Novemb.  1830, 
pp.  272,  337 ;  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxiv. 
p.  889. 

^  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxix.  p.  914; 
ibid,  vol.  cxxxvi.  p.  1262  ;  Aid.  vol. 
cxlviii.  pp.  1870-1892;  ibid  vol. 
clxxxiv.  pp.  692,  697,  722.    During 


a  ministerial  interregnum  in  1866, 
the  royal  assent  was  given  by  com- 
mission to  several  Bills.  Ibid,  p.  694. 
With  regard  to  the  sitting  of  select 
committees  at  such  a  time,  the  prac- 
tice has  not  been  uniform.  See  Mirror 
of  Pari.  1835,  p.  847 ;  Hans.  Deb. 
vol.  clxxxiv.  p.  649. 

•»  Mirror  of  Pari.  1841,  Sess.  2.  p. 
250 ;  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxxiii.  p.  1709. 

'  Mirror  of  Pari.  1835.  p.  819. 

'  Lord  John  Russell.  Hans.  Deb. 
vol.  cxxv.  p.  724. 
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terregnum  should  continue  for  an  unreasonable  length  of 
time,  it  would  be  proper  for  the  House  of  Commons  to 
interpose,  and  by  an  address  to  the  croWn,  endeavour  to 
put  an  end  to  so  injurious  and  inconvenient  a  delay.' 
Such  addresses  have  been  passed,  or  proposed  to  be 
passed,  upon  several  occasions,  and  they  have  usually 
elicited  from  the  sovereign  a  response  in  harmony  with 
the  constitutional  opinions  therein  expressed." 

Upon  the  occurrence  of  a  change  of  ministry,  it  is  cus-  interdews 
tomary  for  tiie  out-going  ministers  to  explain  to  their  the  dd^ 
successors,  at  personal  interviews,  the  state  of  the  pubhc  a°d.new 
business  m  their  respective  departments.      They  are  also 
bound  in  honour  to  communicate  to  the  proper  oflGlcers 
any  private  information  upon  pubhc  affairs  that  may 
have  been  forwarded  to  them  upon  the  presumption  that 
they  were  still  in  office/ 

All  pubhc  officers  are  required  to  leave  behind  them,  Custody  of 
when  they  retire  from  office,  whatever  public  documents  a^^ento. 
may  have  come  into  their  possession  during  their  term  of 
office,  in  order  that  a  complete  history  of  all  pubHc  trans- 
actions may  be  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  depart- 
ment. Private  letters,  however,  do  not  come  within  this 
rule,  even  though  they  may  exclusively  relate  to  affairs 
of  state.  But  no  ex-minister  is  at  Hberty  to  quote  in 
Parhament  from  any  document  which  he  may  have  re- 
ceived while  in  office  unless  it  has  first  been  made  pubhc 
by  being  laid  before  Parhament.* 

When  an  opposition  comes  into  office,  it  is  not  ex- 
pected to  '  abandon  its  own  engagements  and  adopt  those 

^  Hans.  Deb.  yol.  cxxxvi.  p.  1300.  mumcated   to   his   successful   riyal 

**  See  €nUe,  yol.  i.  p.  214;  May,  (Sir  R.  Peel)  all  the    suggestions 

Const.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  462.  which  he  thought  likely  to  facilitate 

*  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxix.  p.  245 ;  the  communications  of  the  new  go- 

ibid,  vol.  czxxv.  p.  1226 ;  vol.  clxxxiv.  vemment  with  her  mwes^.'    Satur- 

pp.  1344,  1606.    As  a  proof  of  Lord  day  Review,  August  3, 1867,  p.  152. 

Melbourne's  'unselfish  regard  for  the  "^  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cl.  pp.  404-409, 

public  interest,  and  genuine  affection  626 ;  and  see  ante,  p.  384. 

for  the  queen,'  it  has  been  stated,  ^  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clzix.  pp.  378, 

that  upon  relinquiahing  the  premier-  475 ;  and  see  pott,  p.  507,  ana  vol.  i. 

ship,  in  1841,  *  ho  thoughtfully  com-  p.  605. 

VOL.  II.  E  B 
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The  oppo-  of  its  antagonists.' '  And  though,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is 
wh^'in  customary  for  in-coming  ministers  to  ratify  and  give 
office.  effect  to  the  intentions  of  their  predecessors  in  the  distri- 
bution of  personal  honours  and  rewards,"  yet  they  are 
under  no  such  obligation  in  any  matter  which  involves  a 
question  of  public  pohcy.  If  they  disapprove  of  contem- 
plated arrangements,  agreed  upon  by  their  predecessors, 
but  not  fiilly  completed  when  the  change  of  ministry 
took  place,  they  are  justified  in  peremptorily  overruling 
such  arrangements ;  and  they  may  properly  avail  them- 
selves of  any  technicality  to  refrain  from  the  formal  com- 
pletion of  a  grant,  appointment,  or  commission,  issuable 
by  thQ  crown,  for  which  they  are  not  willing  to  become 
responsible.* 

It  has  never  been  the  usage  in  England  for  any  govern- 
ment, upon  acceding  to  office,  to  make  use  of  its  power 
and  influence  in  Parliament  to  bring  under  investigation 
the  acts  of  its  predecessors.  Those  acts  were  open  to 
parliamentary  criticism  when  they  were  performed,  and 
being  uncondemn  ed  at  the  time  must  be  presumed  to 
have  been  sanctioned.  It  is,  of  course,  competent  to  Par- 
liament to  investigate  particular  matters  of  complaint 
against  individual  ex-ministers,  whenever  facts  are 
brought  to  light  which  call  for  enquiry.  **  But  the  power 
of  a  government  should  never  be  employed  against  their 
predecessors  in  office  to  obtain  a  censure  upon  their  past 
poUcy  for  mere  party  considerations,  or  to  promote  an  en- 
quiry into  the  policy  and  justice  of  public  measures  which 
were  undertaken  by  them  whilst  they  held  the  reins  of 
government,*"  except  with  a  view  to  the  reform  of  admi- 
nistrative defects  or  abuses.* 


y  Sir  G.  0.  Lewis,  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  alleged   falsification  of  despatches, 

cliii.  p.  1424.  under  a  former  administration.  Hans. 

«  See  afUe,  p.  415.  Deb.  vol.  clxii.  p.  37  j  ante,  vol.  i.  p. 

*  See  cases  in  Pari.  Deb.  vol.  ix.  603,  n.;  see  also  ante,  p.  378. 

p.  426 ;  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxix.  p.  777  j  «    Lord    John    Kussell    and    Sir 

tbid.  vol.  clxxxv.  p.  1321 ;  and  ante,  Robert  Peel,  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  Ixvii. 

p.  819.  pp.  147,  184. 

*»  As  for  example,  the  allegations  ^  Ante,  vol.  i.  pp.  334,  414. 
against  Lord  Palmerston,  in  1861,  for 
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Our  sketch  of  the  origm,  development,  and  present 
state  of  the  governmental  system  of  England,  and  of  its 
relation  to  the  crown  on  the  one  side,  and  to  Parhament 
on  the  other,  is  now  complete. 

In  reviewing  the  successive  phases  through  which  the  Review  of 
constitution  has  passed,  from  the  Norman  CSonquest  to  *^®  ^^^ 
our  own  day,  we  observe  that  they  exhibit,  in  turn,  the 
supremacy  of  political  power  in  the  crown,  under  prero- 
gative government ;  in  the  higher  classes,  from  the  period 
of  the  Ee volution  to  the  Eeform  Bill  of  1832 ;  and  in  the 
aristocratical  and   middle   classes   combined,  from  that 
epoch  until  now.     By  the  enlargement  of  the  representa- 
tion in  1867  and  1868,  we  have  entered  upon  a  new  era.  Beginning 
wherein  the  democratic  element  will  imdoubtedly  be  in  ^^*  PT 

-J,.-  n     t   political 

the  ascendant,  and  under  wnicn  we  may  expect  to  find  era. 
all  our  institutions,  both  in  Church  and  state,  severely 
tried. 

It  seems  fitting,  at  such  a  time,  to  point  out,  to  those 
who  are  now  entrusted  with  poUtical  power,  the  practical 
operation  of  that  system,  wherein  the  various  excellences 
of  the  monarchical  and  aristocratical  elements  have 
hitherto  harmoniously  combined,  with  those  of  popular 
representation,  to  ensure  a  vigorous  and  stable  govern- 
ment, to  promote  the  national  welfare,  and  to  maintain 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  unimpaired. 

The  continuance  of  these  blessings  to  the  British  nation, 
under  their  extended  franchises,  must  depend  upon  their 
holding  fast  their  allegiance  to  those  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  government  which  form  the  unwritten  law  of  the 
constitution,  and  embody  the  wisdom  and  experience  of 
many  generations.  By  a  recognition  of  these  principles, 
the  authority  of  the  crown,  and  the  influence  of  property, 
have  each  been  permitted  a  legitimate  share  in  controlling 
the  deliberations  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  has 
now  become  the  centre  of  supreme  political  power  in 
the  state.  A  House  of  Commons  wherein  the  executive 
is  strong — and  wherein  the  advisers  of  the  crown  can 

E  £  2 
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administer  the  government,  and  guide  the  course  of  legis- 
lation, upon  a  definite  policy,  known  and  approved  by  an 
adequate  majority  of  that  chamber — ^is  the  last  refuge  of 
the  ancient  monarchy  of  England.  But  in  order  to  secure 
this  result,  the  House  of  Commons  itself  must  be  free ; 
not  subservient  to  the  fluctuating  will  of  the  people,  or 
hampered  by  pledges  in  respect  to  its  future  actions. 
Otherwise,  it  cannot  give  an  intelligent  support  to  the 
queen's  government,  by  whomsoever  it  is  administered,  or 
rightly  fulfil  its  appointed  functions.  A  House  of  Com- 
mons dependent  upon  popular  caprice,  and  swayed  to  and 
fro  by  demagogues  out  of  doors,  wiU  inevitably  produce 
a  ministry  which  will  be  a  reflex  of  its  own  instability, 
and  which  will  attempt  to  govern  without  having  a  fixed 
3olicy,  and  as  the  mere  exponent  of  the  will  of  an  unen- 
'  ightened  and  tyrannical  democracy.* 
Mp.  MUi's  I  cannot  more  appropriately  conclude  this  chapter  than 
^"e^to"^e  '^y  quoting  the  words  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  ex- 
Houeeof  poundcrs  of  representative  government,  whose  ideas, 
though  elaborated  in  the  closet,  have  been  tested  and  con- 
firmed by  practical  experience  in  Parliament.  In  one  of 
his  latest  speeches  to  the  House  of  Commons  he  says  : — 
'  When  a  popular  body  knows  what  it  is  fit  for,  and 
what  it  is  unfit  for,  it  will  more  and  more  understand 
that  it  is  not  its  business  to  administer,  but  that  it  is  its 
business  to  see  that  the  administration  is  done  by  proper 
persons,  and  to  keep  them  to  their  duties.  I  hope  it  will 
be  more  and  more  felt  that  the  duty  of  this  House  is  to 
put  the  right  persons  on  the  Treasury  Bench,  and  when 
there  to  keep  them  to  their  work.  Even  in  legislative 
business  it  is  the  chief  duty — ^it  is  more  consistent  with 
the  capacity — of  a  popular  assembly,  to  see  that  the  busi- 
ness is  transacted  by  the  most  competent  persons :  con- 
fining its  own  direct  intervention  to  the  enforcement  of 
real  discussion  and  publicity  of  the  reasons  ofiered  pro 

m 

*  See  an  able  and  instructive  article    toria,*  in  the  Westminster  Review  for 
on  ^  Democratic  Government  in  Vic-    April^  1868. 
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and  con ;  the  offering  of  suggestions  to  those  who  do  the 
work,  and  the  imposition  of  a  check  upon  them  if  they 
are  disposed  to  do  anything  wrong.  People  will  more 
value  tiie  importance  of  this  principle  the  longer  they 
have  experience  of  it.*'  This  wholesome  advice  has 
been  given  at  a  very  seasonable  time ;  and  it  may  be 
hoped  will  not  be  disregarded  by  the  representatives  of 
the  people  in  the  Eeformed  Parliament. 


'  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  June  17,  1868 ;  Hans.  Beb.  toI.  cxcii.  p.  1731. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  DEPARTMENTS  OP  STATE — ^THEIR  CONSTITUTION 

AND   FUNCTIONS. 

Having  described  the  parliamentary  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  we  have  next  to 
consider  their  administrative  functions. 
Adminis-  We  therefore  now  proceed  to  examine  the  origin  of 
^ment^s  the  various  departments  of  state,  and  the  particular  duties 
which  devolve  upon  the  ministerial  officers  in  charge  of 
the  same.  This  enquiry  is  not  intended  to  embrace  a 
detailed  account  of  the  routine  of  business  in  the  several 
public  departments,  but  rather  to  point  out  the  share 
allotted  to  each  in  the  general  government  of  the  em- 
pire, the  relations  of  the  different  departments  to  one 
another,  and  the  method  by  which  the  separate  parts  of 
our  political  organisation  are  subordinated  to  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  crown,  as  exercised  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Cabinet. 

In  reviewing  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  principal 
departments  of  state,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  how 
largely  they  have  been  indebted  to  parliamentary  criti- 
Re-modeii-  cism  for  their  present  form  and  efficiency.  For  nearly 
liamwit.*^  one  hundred  years  past,*  Parliament  has  persevered,  with 
more  or  less  earnestness,  in  the  work  of  administrative 
reform.  Numerous  select  committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons  have  been  appointed  from  time  to  time  to  in- 
vestigate the  internal  condition  and  management  of  the 


•  Commencing  with  the  efforts  of    Economic  Reform.    See  May,  Const. 
Edmund  Burke,  in  1780,  on  behalf  of    Hbtory,  yol.  i.  p.  200. 
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public  departments.  In  the  light  of  the  information  thus 
obtained,  successive  administrations  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  task  of  improving  this  portion  of  our  national 
polity,  and  of  bringing  it  into  stricter  harmony  with  the 
general  principles  of  constitutional  government.  From 
the  period  of  the  war  with  Eussia  in  1854,*"  the  process 
of  departmental  reconstruction  has  been  going  forward 
at  an  accelerated  pace  ;  and  if  the  future  labours  of  Par- 
liament, in  this  direction,  are  characterised  by  the  same 
spirit  of  cordial  and  enlightened  co-operation  between  the 
ministers  of  the  crown  and  the  representatives  of  the 
people  which  they  have  hitherto  exhibited,  we  may  con- 
fidently hope  that  they  will  serve  to  detect  and  remove 
the  defects  which  still  disfigure  certain  parts  of  our  exe- 
cutive system,  and  which  are  attributable  mainly  to  the 
want  of  sufficient  vigour  in  the  controlling  authorities, 
and  to  an  excessive  adherence  to  routine. 

The  Treasury,  which  first  claims  our  attention,  is  the  The 
chief  and  most  important  department  of  the  executive  ^'^^^^^'y- 
government.  It  consists  of  a  board  of  five  members,  who 
are  officially  known  as  '  the  Jliords  Commissioners  for  exe- 
cuting the  office  of  Lord  High  Treasurer.*  The  board 
comprises  the  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury  (who  is  usually 
the  Prime  Minister),  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
three  junior  Lords. 

The  Lord  High  Treasurer  (whose  badge  of  office  was 
the  white  staff*)  was  anciently  the  sole  head  of  the  Trea- 
sury, and  the  most  powerful  minister  of  state  in  England  ;*" 
but  no  one  has  been  appointed  to  this  high  office  for 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half.  The  last  person  upon 
whom  it  was  conferred  was  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  who 
was  appointed  by  Queen  Anne  on  July  30,  1714,  only 
two  days  previously  to  her  death.  The  circumstances  of 
this  appointment  were  very  remarkable,  and  have  been 
already  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter.**     On  the  13th  of 


*  See  antef  p.  177.  p.  538. 

®  Macaulay,  Hist,  of  Eng.  vol.  iii.        *  Ante,  p.  106. 
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the  following  October,  George  L  nominated  the  Earl  of 
Halifax  and  four  other  persons,  of  whom  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  was  one,  to  be  '  Lords  Commissioners 
for  executing  the  office  of  Lord  High  Treasurer ; '  and  the 
office  has  continued  in  commission  ever  since.  According 
to  the  terms  of  the  patent  (in  which  respect  it  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  which  was  first  put 
into  commission  about  the  same  time),  the  several  mem- 
bers of  the  board  are  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality. 
The  practice  of  putting  these  great  offices  of  state  into 
conmiission  originated  long  before  the  Eevolution,  but  it 
did  not  become  invariable,  in  respect  to  the  Treasury, 
until  the  accession  of  George  L 

Prom  a  fragmentary  'Account  of  the  Court  of  George  I.,' 
written  by  Mr.  Wortley  Montagu,  who  was  one  of  the 
lords  of  the  Treasury  in  1714,  we  learn  that  the  commis- 
sioners used  all  to  be  men  of  considerable  importance  up 
to  that  period,  and  were  never  dependent  upon  the  first 
lord,  or  nominated  by  him,  but  by  the  king  himself,  imtil 
the  time  of  Lord  Oxford,  who  was  first  lord  in  1711,  and 
chose  aU  his  colleagues  upon  the  board.*  In  1715,  the 
celebrated  Eobert  Walpole  became  first  lord,  since  which 
period  the  junior  lords  have  always  been  subordinate  to 
and  dependent  upon  the  first  lord;  and  although  the 
terms  of  the  patent  remain  unaltered,  nevertheless  the 
position  of  the  junior  lords  has  become,  by  usage,  to  be 
one  of  inferiority  and  subordination. 
First  Lord  The  positiou  and  duties  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
Treasiiiy,  ^^'^  ^^^  fi^*  daim  our  attention.  Ever  since  the  year 
1806,  this  important  office  has  been  filled  by  the  Premier, 
or  First  Minister  of  the  Crown.  Although,  as  we  have 
already  seen,'  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between 
the  two  offices,  yet  the  length  of  time  in  which  they  have 
been  associated,  renders  it  increasingly  improbable  that 
hereafter  they  will  be  again  divided.    Accordingly,  it  will 

•  Letters  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley    3rd  edit.  1861,  vol.  i.  pp.  120, 140. 
Montagu,  edited  by  Lord  Wharnclifie,        '  Antej  p.  140. 
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be  convenient  and  appropriate,  in  this  place,  to  consider  and  Prime 
of  them  together.  ^^^^  '- 

The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  occupies  a  position  of 
great  dignity  and  authority.     His  duties  are  not  confined 
to  the  departmental  business  of  the  Treasury — ^which,  in- 
deed, is  principally  transacted  by  the  other  members  of 
the  board — but  he  chiefly  occupies  himself  with  the  con- 
sideration of  questions  of  pubUc  poUcy.     As  head  of  the 
government,  he  exercises  a  controlling  influence  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  is  virtually  supreme  over  his  colleagues,  and 
must  therefore  be  cognisant  of  all  matters  of  real  impor- 
tance that  may  take  place  in  any  of  their  respective  de- 
partments.   He  is  the  medium  of  intercourse  between  the 
Cabinet  and  the  sovereign,  and  has  to  conduct  the  whole 
of  the  oflScial  communications  which  may  be  necessary 
between  the  sovereign  and  his  responsible  advisers.     To 
enable  him  to  discharge  this  duty  aright,  it  is  indispensable 
that  he  should  have  cognisance  of  every  important  state 
paper,  or  despatch,  that  may  emanate  fi:om,  or  be  received 
by,  any  branch  of  the  executive  government,  in  order 
that  he  may  be  prepared  to  advise  upon  the  same.     For 
example,  he  cannot  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Afiairs,  and  exercise  the  influence  which  he 
ought  to  possess  with  respect  to  our  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations,  unless  he  is  master  of  everything  of  real 
importance  going  on  in  that  department.     So  also  with 
respect  to  the  other  departments — the  Home  and  Colonial 
Offices,  India,  Ireland,  the  Finance,  and  the  War  Offices — 
he  cannot  judge  of  the  policy  to  be  pursued  therein,  un- 
less he  is  acquainted  with  all  the  current  correspondence 
of  any  importance  appertaining  thereto.*     The  precise 
order  in  which  the  despatches  received,  and  the  drafts 
prepared  in  reply,  are  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
Prime  Minister  will  be  hereafter  explained.^ 

The  Prime  Minister  has  necessarily  to  maintain  an 

'  See  anie,  p.  214.    Murray's  Handbook,  p.  126. 
n  See  pod,  pp.  408^  511. 
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his  datiea.  exteiisive  Correspondence.  Besides  the  enquiries  he  has  to 
make  in  reference  to  the  exercise  of  the  patronage  of  the 
crown,  he  has  to  write  letters  on  political  matters  which 
are  engaging  the  attention  of  his  government,  and  generally 
to  keep  up  an  extensive  correspondence  on  state  aflairs. 
He  has  continually  to  receive  deputations  on  matters  of 
public  interest,  and  jnust  find  time  for  attendance  at  court 
ceremonials.  During  the  sitting  of  Parliament,  he  is  ex- 
pected to  be  j5resent  in  his  seat  in  the  House  six  or  seven 
hours  of  the  day  for  four  or  five  days  in  the  week,  to 
explain  and  defend  the  policy  of  government,  and  to 
guide  the  deliberations  of  the  legislature.*"  To  assist  him 
in  fulfilling  these  onerous  and  multifarious  duties,  it  is 
requisite  that  in  addition  to  the  cordial  co-operation  of 
his  colleagues  generally,  he  should  be  able  to  avail  him- 
self occasionally  of  the  services  of  one  or  two  members 
of  the  Cabinet,  whose  departmental  labours  are  inconsi- 
derable, and  who  are  therefore  free  to  give  the  benefit 
of  their  assistance  to  their  over-burthened  chief,  bringing 
with  them  the  influence  of  high  ofiice,  and  bound  to  him 
by  the  ties  of  a  common  responsibility.  This  important 
duty  is  discharged  by  persons  specially  selected  to  fill  of- 
fices without  any  laborious  functions  attached  to  them,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  at  liberty  to  assist  their  colleagues, 
and  especially  the  Prime  Minister,  from  time  to  time,  as 
may  be  required.* 
Emoiu-  The  salary  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  is  now 

™*°  '  fixed  at  5,000Z.  a  year,  with  an  official  residence,  but  with 
no  other  perquisites  or  emoluments  whatever.^  In  former 
times  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  used  firequently  to 
hold,  or  '  appoint  himself  to,'  other  offices  in  connection 


**  Lord  Brougham  tells  an  anecdote,  ^  Hep.  on  Off.  Sal.  1850.    Evid. 

that  '  when  the    conversation  once  22, 23.    He  has  an  allowance  for  two 

turned  upon  the  quality  roost  required  private  secretaries  (tbid,  267);  hut 

in  a  Prime  Minister,  and  one  said  elo-  this  advantage  he  shares  in  common 

quence,  another  knowledge,  a  third  with  other  memhers  of  the  goveni- 

toil,  Mr.  Pitt  said,  **  No,  patience.'' '  ment,  who  are  ordinarily  allowed  one 

(Sketches  of  Statesmen,  vol.  i.  p.  278.)  such  officer. 
See  ante,  p.  165. 
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therewith,  as  a  means  of  increasing  his  emoluments.  For 
example,  he  has  generally  held  the  office  of  Lord  Warden 
of  the  Cinque  Ports,  which  used  to  be  worth  4,000i!.  or 
5,000/.  a  year,  with  a  residence  by  the  sea-side,  and  other 
advantages.^  But  since  Lord  Liverpool's  time,  no  First 
Lord  has  held  any  other  office  with  emoluments,  and  those 
appertaining  to  the  wardenship  of  the  Cinque  Ports  (since 
held  by  the  Duke  of  WelHngton  and  by  Lord  Palmerston, 
in  conjunction  with  the  premiership),  have  been  abolished, 
nothing  remaining  but  the  right  to  occupy  the  Warden's 
Castle  at  Dover.*  The  only  exception  to  this  has  been 
that,  until  a  very  recent  period,  the  office  of  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  was  frequently  held  together  with  that  of 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  especially  when  the  Premier 
has  been  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  two 
offices  were  held  joindy  by  Mr..  Pitt  from  1783  to  1801, 
and  afterwards  from  1804  to  1806,  by  Mr.  Addington 
from  1801  to  1804,  by  Mr.  Perceval  from  1809  to  1812, 
by  Mr.  Canning  from  April  to  July  1827,  and  by  Sir  E.  Peel 
during  his  short  tenure  of  office,  from  December  1834  to 
March  1835.  On  this  last  occasion,  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1830,  the  joint  salary  for  the  two  offices  was  limited 
to  7,500^.  instead  of,  as  heretofore,  the  full  salary  of 
5,000/.  for  each  office.""  But  when  Sir  Eobert  Peel  was 
again  called  upon,  in  1841,  to  form  an  administration,  he 
determined  not  to  undertake  the  double  duty,  but  selected 
another  person  for  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, retaining  for  himself  the  post  of  First  Lord.  VThis 
being  the  first  instance  in  which  the  office  of  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  had  been  filled  by  a  commoner,  except 
in  conjunction  with  that  of  Chancellor  of  the  Excheque?^^ 
Sir  E.  Peel  formally  assimilated  it  to  the  same  office  when 


^  The  official  emoluments  of  Lord  ii.  p.  195. 
North  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,        »  Rep.  on  Off.  Sal.  1850.     Evid. 

as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  16-20,  255. 
as  Lord  Warden,  exceeded  12^000/.  a        "  Ihid,  245. 
year.    Donne,  Corresp.  Geo.  III.  yol. 
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held  by  a  peer.  Since  then  the  two  offices  have  always 
been  held  by  separate  individuals ;  and  from  the  great 
increase  of  ministerial  and  parliamentary  business,  it  is 
very  improbable  that  they  will  be  again  combined,  unless 
it  should  happen  that  a  person  peculiarly  qualified  to  be 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  might,  on  becoming  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  desire  to  retain  both  appointments." 

The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  is  an  ex-offixdo  trustee 
of  the  British  Museum  and  of  the  National  Gallery.** 

By  stat  10  Geo.  IV.  c.  7,  a  Eoman  Catholic  is  dis- 
qualified'for  the  office  of  First  Lord. 

Although  the  salary  attached  to  this  office  is  very  in- 
considerable, and  can  afford  no  inducement  to  a  statesman 
to  incur  its  toils  and  responsibihties,  yet  it  is  doubtless 
'  a  very  great  thing  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  administra- 
tion, and  to  direct  the  resources  of  the  country.'^  A 
laudable  and  patriotic  ambition  to  serve  the  public,  and 
to  connect  his  name  honourably  with  the  history  of  the 
state,  are  sufficient  motives  to  actuate  anyone  to  under- 
take the  discharge  of  such  exalted  functions.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  no  Prime  Minister  during  the  last  century,  how- 
ever powerful,  has  become  rich  in  office  ;.and  several  (for 
example,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  the  younger  Pitt) 
have  impaired  their  private  fortunes  in  sustaining  their 
public  position.  It  is  well  that  there  should  be  no 
pecuniary  advantages  directly  connected  with  the  supreme 
direction  of  pubhc  affairs ;  and  it  is  also  a  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance that,  in  England,  the  emoluments  of  the  highest 
class  of  functionaries  have  not  increased,  but  rather  di- 
minished, in  proportion  to  the  general  growth  of  national 

wealth.** 

In  estimating  the  advantages  arismg  from  the  posses- 
sion of  office,  it  is  necessary  to  enquire  what  are  the  faci- 
lities it  affords  to  a  minister,  and  especially  the  Prime 
Minister,  to  benefit  himself,  the  members  of  his  family,  or 

"  Rep.  on  Off.  SaL  1860.    Evid.        »»  Ibid.  1373. 
246  1256.  ^  ^^^'  ^}  Ai^d  see  Joumal  of  Sta* 

o'jbid,  803.  tistical  Society,  vol.  xx.  p.  106. 
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his  personal  friends,  in  the  distribution  of  the  patronage  Patronage 
of  the  crown.  ^^^^ 

So  recently  as  1810,  as  appears  by  official  returns,  Minister. 
there  were  no  less  than  242  sinecure  offices  in  existence, 
throughout  the  king's  dominions,  yielding  an  aggregate 
income  of  nearly  300,000i!.  per  annum.  The  Eeform 
ministry  of  Lord  Grey,  immediately  upon  taking  office, 
announced  their  intention  of  aboUshing  210  sinecure 
places ; '  and  as  a  result  of  the  labours  and  recommenda- 
tions of  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1810 
and  1834,  the  work  of  reduction  was  steadily  carried  on, 
so  that  by  the  year  1850,  it  is  presumed  that  they  had 
been  entirely  done  away  with ;  the  intention  of  Parha- 
ment  to  abolish  all  sinecure  offices,  as  a  means  of  reward, 
having  been  unmistakably  expressed.  Now,  among 
those  sinecures  were  places  which  the  ministers  of  the 
crown  had,  generally,  the  power  of  appropriating  to 
themselves,  or  their  relatives.  These  offices  were  spe- 
cially referred  to  by  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  memorable  speech 
upon  Economical  Eeform  in  1782,  as  having  been  then 
left  imtouched  expressly  because  they  were  considered  . 
as  a  legitimate  means  of  enabhng  ministers  to  reward 
public  servants,  and  to  make  provision  for  their  own 
descendants.'  But  sinecures  have  since  come  to  be 
regarded  in  a  very  diflferent  light.  Any  minister  who 
would  now  seek  to  enrich  himself  or  his  friends  at  the 
expense  of  the  state  would  be  justly  exposed  to  public 
censure ;  and  accordingly  all  opportunity  for  the  perpe- 
tration of  such  abuses  has  been  removed  by  the  total 
abolition  of  offices  of  this  description.' 

The  question  of  patronage  was  fully  discussed  before 
the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  official 
salaries,  in  1850.  It  was  then  contended  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  others,  who  had  filled  the  principal  offices  in 


'  Mirror  of  Pari.  Feb.  11,  1831,    253,  254. 
p.  168.  *  Ibid,  265. 

•  Rep.  on  Off.  Sal.  1860.    Evid. 
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MiniBterifd  the  State,  that  in  the  distribution  of  the  patronage  of  the 
ge^ra^!  crown,  it  was  perfectly  justifiable  to  give  a  preference  to 
the  relatives  and  connections  of  those  in  power,  provided 
they  were  otherwise  competent  for  the  same.  But  it  was 
alleged  that  more  care  is  taken  now  than  formerly  in 
making  appointments  to  office;  the  minister  now  acts 
under  the  control  of  public  opinion,  the  influence  of  the 
press,  his  own  conscience,  and  his  responsibility  to  Parha- 
ment.  The  selection  of  persons  to  fill  so  many  offices  in 
the  public  service  as  ordinarily  become  vacant  during  the 
existence  of  an  administration  is  a  very  great  privilege 
and  a  very  great  trust."  K  a  minister  has  relations  whom 
he  knows  to  be  properly  qualified,  and  who  agree  with 
his  own  political  views,  it  has  generally  happened  that  he 
has  appointed  some  of  them  to  office.  But  of  late  years 
they  have  generally  been  offices  held  during  pleasure, 
and  terminable  with  his  own.  For  now-a-days,  a  Prime 
Minister  could  not  confer  very  large  benefits  upon  his 
own  immediate  relations  or  dependents  without  com- 
promising his  public  character.""  Sir  James  Graham,  at 
.  the  close  of  a  long  career,  thus  expressed  himself  on  this 
subject: — 'I  do  think  that  the  claims  of  friends  will  be 
considered  by  those  who  have  patronage  in  their  hands ; 
and  the  great  question  is,  whether,  on  the  whole,  it  is 
abused.  PubUcity  is  a  check,  and  I  am  disposed  to  think, 
having  closed  my  career  of  patronage,  that,  on  the  whole, 
public  character  is  so  valuable  to  public  men,  that  much 
abuse  of  patronage,  in  the  days  in  which  we  live,  is  not 
to  be  apprehended.'  ^  There  is  certainly  immense  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  Prime  Minister ;  but  at  the  same  time 
the  amount  of  patronage  of  which  he  has  the  absolute 
disposal,  and  by  which  he  can  make  provision  for  those 
among  his  relatives  and  dependents,  who  may  possess  the 
necessary  quaUfications,  is  in  reality  very  small.*     Such 

"  Rep.  on  Off.   Sal.   1860.   Evid.  1861,  p.  154. 

282-284.  »  Rep.  on  Off.  Sal.  1860.    Evid. 

^  Ibid,  1270, 1271.  814-316. 
*  Report  on  Board  of  Admiralty^ 
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are  the  difficulties  and  responsibilities  attending  the  exer- 
cise of  patronage,  and  the  many  considerations  affecting 
the  interests  of  the  party  in  power,  that  must  be  taken 
into  account,  that  even  Mr.  Pitt  is  known  to  have  said 
that  it  never  but  once  occurred  to  him,  during  his  long 
and  powerful  administration,  that  he  was  able  to  place 
exactly  the  man  he  wished  into  the  office  for  which  he 
deemed  him  to  be  the  best  qualified/ 

The  amount  of  patronage  attached  to  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal departments  in  the  state,  and  especially  to  that  of 
the  first  minister  of  the  crown,  is  undoubtedly  large.  It 
is  also  rather  on  the  increase,  as  the  resources  of  the 
country  are  enlarged  and  its  colonies  extended.  But  it 
brings  with  it  no  pecuniary  advantage,  whatever,  to  its 
possessor.* 

Tl^  exact  hmit  of  the  authority  of  the  Prime  Minister 
in  the  distribution  of  patronage  cannot  be  very  strictly 
defined.  The  amount  of  patronage  in  his  hands,  either 
by  way  of  nomination  or  recommendation,  must  be 
very  great.  He  is  virtually  responsible  for  the  disposal 
of  the  entire  patronage  of  the  crown.  Practically,  how- 
ever, he  permits  his  colleagues  in  the  ministry  to  recom- 
mend the  filling  up  of  vacancies  connected  with  their 
respective  departments ;  reserving  to  himself  the  right 
of  control,  in  all  cases.*  But  we  have  the  testimony  of 
Sir  Eobert  Peel  that,  in  the  whole  of  his  experience,  he 
did  not  remember  any  difficulty  with  his  colleagues  upon 
a  question  of  patronage.**  It  is,  in  fact,  extremely  im- 
probable that  a  Prime  Minister  should  be  obliged  to  resort 
to  extremity,  or  should  be  compelled  to  dissolve  the 
Cabinet  by  his  own  resignation  of  office,  in  order  to  effect 
an  appointment  in  any  branch  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  departmental  chief. 
There  is,  or  ought  to  be,  such  an  intimate  concert  and 


y  Rep.  on  Ofif.  Sal.  1860.     Evid.        •  Ibid.  291.     (Parkinson's  Under 
1267.  Govt.  176J 

•  Ibid.  276,  276, 290, 1278.  ^  Ibid,  291,  292. 
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cordial  agreement  between  all  the  chief  ministers  of  state, 
as  would  naturally  induce  them  to  confer  together  in 
regard  to  every  important  appointment.  In  other  words, 
no  such  appointment  should  be  made,  by  any  depart- 
mental head,  without  previous  communication  with  the 
Prime  Minister ;  who,  for  his  own  part,  should  not  directly 
make  any  appointment,  except  it  be  a  recognised  part  of 
his  patronage.  All  other  appointments  should  be  officially 
made  by  the  minister  presiding  over  the  department; 
though  not  without  previous  consultation  with  the  Prime 
Minister,  in  the  case  of  all  important  appointments.® 
Bistribu-  The  general  rule  in  regard  to  appointments  to  office, 
by  the  Prime  Minister,  and  by  his  colleagues  in  the  go- 
vernment, has  been  thus  stated : — In  a  department  which 
is  presided  over  by  a  political  head,  all  appointments 
that  are  not  of  special  importance  are  usually  in  the  gift 
of  the  head  of  the  department.  Where  there  is  no  politi- 
cal head,  appointments  are  usually  conferred  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  acting  through  one  of  the  parliamentary  Secre- 
taries to  the  Treasury,  who  is  commonly  known  as  the 
patronage  secretary.  The  nominations  or  appointments  in 
the  Inland  Eevenue  and  Customs  departments,  are  made 
in  this  manner.  With  regard  to  the  Post-office,  which  is 
under  a  poUtical  head,  but  yet  is  a  revenue  department, 
and  therefore  subordinate  to  the  Treasury,  a  portion  of 
the  officers  receive  their  appointments  from  the  Postmaster- 
General,  and  the  remainder  are  nominated  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury.*    In  the  case  of  the  more  important 

«  Rep.  on  Off.  Sal.   1850.  Evid.  Chancellor  Eldon's  patronage  in  fill- 

278, 288.  Mr.  Pitt,  however,  insisted  ing  up  a  vacancy  on  the  bench,  his 

on  the  appointment  of  Sir   Pepper  lordship  ap]^ealed  to  the  king,  re- 

Arden,  as  Master  of  the  Rolls,  not-  spectfully  clainied  the  right  of  recom- 

withstanding   the    known  aversion  mendation,  and  concluded  bv  tender- 

of  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  to  the  ing  his  own  resignation.    This  act  of 

man,  saying, '  Pepper,  vou  shall  have  firmness  had  the  desired  effect    of 

the  office ;  and  as  to  Tnurlow,  I  may  inducing  the  Prime  Minister  to  nve 

just  as  well  quarrel  on  that  as  any  way,  and  to  permit  the  Chancellor's 

other  subject  with  him/  (CampbelFs  nominee  to  be  appointed. — Ibid,  vii. 

Chancellors,  v.  602.)    Upon  another  654. 

occasion,  when  the  Prime  Minister  ^  See  post,  p.  485. 
attempted   to  interfere  with  Lord 
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offices  under  the  crown  ;  as  for  example  that  of  Governor- 
General  of  India ;  the  Prime  Minister  would  have  at 
least  as  much  influence  in  the  choice  as  the  secretary  or 
other  functionary  in  whose  department  the  formal  ap- 
pointment might  be.  At  the  same  time,  the  Prime 
Minister  is  so  much  engrossed  with  his  own  duties,  that  he 
would  ordinarily  be  glad  to  leave  to  the  departmental 
chief  the  privilege  of  making  all  appointments,  excepting 
such  as  would  materially  influence  the  conduct  of  pubhc 
affairs.* 

The  Prime  Minister  himself,  as  we  have  seen,'  virtually  Spedai 
selects  all  his  colleagues  in  the  ministry.  And  it  is  upon  ^*^^^ 
his  recommendation  that  new  peers  are  created ;  and  Minister. 
other  distinguished  honours  conferred  by  the  crown,  ex- 
cepting in  certain  cases,  hereafter  to  be  noticed,  where 
honours  are  bestowed  upon  the  recommendation  of  a 
secretary  of  state.  He  also  recommends  to  the  sovereign 
all  appointments  among  the  archbishops,  bishops  and 
deans  of  the  Estabhshed  Church  ;  and  to  all  the  church 
livings  belonging  to  the  crown  which  are  not  in  the  gift 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  These  benefices  are  about  120 
in  number,  and  are  principally  valuable  Uvings.  Con- 
trary  to  the  practice  in  regard  to  the  smaller  livings, 
which  are  disposed  of  by  the  Chancellor,  upon  his  own 
discretion  and  responsibility,  the  Prime  Minister  consults 
the  crown  upon  the  distribution  of  all  this  church  pa- 
tronage ;  excepting  only  some  very  smaU  livings  which 
have  been  lately  established.'  But  so  heavy  is  the  re- 
sponsibility which  devolves  upon  the  Prime  Minister  in 
fiUing  up  bishoprics,  and  appointing  to  high  offices  of 
state,  that  we  are  assured  it  brings  with  it  *  very  little 
personal  gratification.'  ^ 

The  patronage  which  is  regarded  as  the  most  disagree- 
able and  invidious  for  the  Prime  Minister  to  exercise,  is 


^  Rep.  on  Off.  Salaries,  1850.  Evid.        '  Ibid,  277,  &c.  1273,  &c.    (And 

293,  304,  307.  see  pogty  p.  691.) 
'  Ibid.  1264.  (Aud  see  ante,  p.  152.)        ^  Ibid.  309, 1282,  &c. 

VOL.    II.  F  F 
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that  which  especially  appertains  to  the  Treasury,  in  con- 
nection with  the  revenue  departments.  Promotions  in 
this  branch  of  the  pubhc  service,  however,  are  usually 
determined  upon  certain  fixed  rules ;  and  the  actual 
power  of  the  Treasury,  except  in  the  appointment  of  the 
Eevenue  Commissioners,  and  other  principal  oflScers,  is  in 
reality  very  small.* 
Competi-  Morcover,  since  the  introduction  of  the  principle  of  com- 
^ILtions.  petitive  examinations  for  appointments  in  the  civil  service, 
and  the  gradual  extension  of  that  system  to  the  different 
departments  of  state,  the  direct  patronage  of  ministers  of 
the  crown  has  been  materially  diminished^ 

The  Chan-      (^^^  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER  is  the  SCCOud  mcm- 

ceUorof  the  bcr  of  the  Treasury  Board,  and  the  one  who  is  personally 
c  equep.  pg^pQj^gjj^ig  |.q  Parliament  for  everything  done   at  the 

Treasury. M 

In  point fof  fact,  he  exercises  at  present  all  the  powers 
which  formerly  devolved  upon  the  Treasury  Board.  Sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  law  which  regulate  the  office 
of  Comptroller  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Auditor-General 
of  the  Public  Accounts,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
has  the  entire  control  and  management  of  aU  matters  re- 
lating to  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  public  money, 
from  whatever  source  it  is  derived,  even  including  the 
private  revenues  of  the  sovereign ;  and  the  custody  of  aU 
public  property,  or  property  belonging  to  the  crown.  In 
the  execution  of  these  duties,  he  has  to  frame  regulations, 
&c.,  for  conducting  the  business  of  aU  the  financial  de- 
partments of  the  country  ;  and  also  to  control  the  expen- 
diture and  fix  the  salaries  and  expenses,  not  only  of  those 
departments,  but  of  all  other  offices,  wherein  there  is  an 
expenditure  of  public  money.  And  he  is  called  upon  to 
decide,  within  the  limits  of  the  law,  upon  all  questions 
between  the  sovereign  and  the  subject,  which  may  arise 
out  of  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  public  money,  &c.* 

'  Hep.  on  Off.  Sal.  1860.     £yid.  Heport  on  MIac.  Expenditure,  Com- 

308,  &c.  mons' Papers,  1847-8,  xviii.  p.  419. 
J  See  atitCf  vol.  i.  p.  385.  ^  Thomas,  Ezcheq.  of  England,  p. 

»  Rep.  on  Off.  Sal.  1850.  Evid.  34,  102. 
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The  annual  estimates  of  the  sums  required  to  defray  His  control 
the  expenditure  of  government  in  every  branch  of  the  ex^^ndu 
public  service,  while  they  are  submitted  to  Parliament  <^ure. 
by  the  Cabinet  collectively,  are  framed  upon  the  especial 
responsibility  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who 
must  satisfy  himself  that  they  have  been  prepared  with  a 
due  regard  to  economy,  and  to  the  exigencies  of  the  pub- 
lic service,  as  well  as  in  proper  relation  to  the  whole 
financial  interests  of  the  country.     It  is  true  that  the 
ministers  who  preside  over  the  War  and  Admiralty  de- 
partments,— being  specially  cognisant  of  the  requirements 
of  the  state  in  this  behalf, — ^must  be  free  to  form  a  con- 
clusive judgment  as  to  the  expenditure  required  for  the 
adequate  defence  of  the  country,  in  peace  or  war."'  Never- 
theless, it  is  the  duty  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
in  conference  with  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet,  to  oppose 
all  expenditure  which  he  may  deem  improper,  in  a  finan- 
cial point  of  view ;  bearing  in  mind  that  his  official  re- 
sponsibihty  for  the  supplies  sought  for  from  Parliament 
is  very  great,  and  exceeds  that  of  any  other  minister, 
except  the  head  of  the  government,  and  the  minister  in 
charge  of  the  particular  department  on  behalf  of  which 
the  expenditure  is  required.     For  it  is  his  peculiar  duty 
to  advise  the  House  and  the  coimtry  in  all  financial  mat- 
ters, including  the  relations,  the  coiu^e,  and  the  prospects 
both  of  revenue  and  expenditure."* 

It  is  also  his  duty  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  con-  His  Bud- 
sideration  of  the  House  of  Commons  the  annual  statement  s®** 
of  the  estimated  expenses  of  government,  and  of  the  ways 
and  means  whereby  it  is  proposed  to  defray,  these  charges, 
including  the  imposition  or  remission  of  taxes,  which  is 
known  as  '  the  Budget.'  When  about  to  commence  the 
preparation  of  a  Budget,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
obtains  from  the  permanent  heads  of  the  revenue  depart- 
ment their  estimates  of  the  public  revenue  for  the  ensuing 

™  See  antcj  vol.  i.  p.  658  n,  661-        »  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  Hans.   Deb. 
666.  vol.  clxvi.  pp.  1388-1396. 
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year  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  existing  taxation  will 
remain  unchanged.  K,  afterwards,  he  decides  upon  an 
alteration  in  the  taxes,  he  requires  a  report  upon  the  pro- 
bable effect  of  the  same.  If  he  proposes  to  renew  exche- 
quer bills,  or  otherwise  operate  upon  the  money  market, 
he  consults  with  the  principal  officers  at  the  National  Debt 
Office  and  at  the  Treasury.  Finance  Ministers  have  fre- 
quently expressed  their  obligations  to  these  skilled  advisers 
for  their  valuable  assistance  upon  such  occasions.® 

Since  the  year  1661,  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  been  combined  with  that  of  Under  Trea- 
surer, which  is  properly  the  financial  office,  and  by  virtue 
whereof  he  performs  most  of  the  functions  anciently  per- 
formed by  the  Lord  High  Treasurer.  The  two  offices, 
however,  are  still  held  under  separate  patents. 
His  judi-  '^^®  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  formerly  a  prin- 
ciaifiino-  cipal  officcr  both  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  and  of  the 
Eeceipt  of  Exchequer ;  but  he  has  now  very  little  con- 
nection with  the  former,  and  is  not  included  in  the 
modern  constitution  of  the  latter.  So  late  as  1735,  Sir 
Eobert  Walpole,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  sat  ju- 
dicially in  the  Exchequer  Court,  and  gave  judgment  in 
a  case  wherein  the  barons  were  equally  divided.^  Now- 
a-days,  the  only  occasion  on  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  takes  his  seat  amongst  the  barons  is  on  the 
annual  nomination  of  sheriffs,  when  he  sits  first  of  all  the 
judges  who  assemble  at  that  ceremony.^  He  also  presides, 
in  the  absence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  at  the  court  which 
is  held  about  once  in  every  six  years  for  '  the  trial  of  the 
pjrx,*  for  determining  the  sufficiency,  in  weight  and  fine- 
ness, of  the  gold  and  silver  coins  issued  from  the  Mint. 
It  then  becomes  his  duty  to  deUver  a  charge  to  the 
pyx  jury :  if  the  Lord  Chancellor,  as  the  senior  officer, 
be  not  present.'     By  an  Act  passed  in  1866,  the  custody 


tions. 


*»  See  atUcy  p.  175,     Bagehot,  in        *»  Thomas,  Eng.  Excheq.  p.  102. 

Fortnightly  Review,  vol.  vi.  p.  536.  '  Mr.  Chisholm's  Rep.,  in  Com- 

p  Cox,  List  p.  696.  mone*  Papers,  1866,  vol.  xl.  p.  61. 
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of  the  standard  trial  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  coins,  and 
all  books,  documents,  and  things  used  in  connection  there- 
with— and  which  had  beeh  previously  deposited  in  the 
Exchequer  office — were  transferred  to  the  charge  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  to  be  deposited  in  any 
place  they  may  direct.'  They  have  been  assigned  to  the 
care  of  a  warden  of  standards,  who  is  one  of  the  assistant 
secretaries  to  the  Board  of  Trade.* 

According  to  ancient  usage,  when  the  office  of  Chan-  Seals  of 
ceUor  of  the  Exchequer  is  vacant,  the  seals  of  it  are  de-  ^®^" 
livered  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  for  the 
time  being,  who  transacts  certain  formal  business  apper- 
taining to  the  Court  of  Exchequer  until  a  new  Chancellor 
is  appointed ;"  when  the  duties  in  question  are  performed 
by  the  '  sealer  and  under  secretary  to  the  Chancellor,'  an 
officer  who  is  appointed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer for  the  time  being.^  There  are  two  seals  used  by 
the  sealer ;  one,  the  great  seal  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
the  other  a  small  one,  containing  the  initial  letters  C.  E. 
[Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.]  ^ 

Appointments  in  the  National  Debt  Office  are  in  the  Patronage, 
gift  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  and  as  a  leading 
member  of  the  Treasury  Board  he  has  necessarily  much 
influence  in  the  disposal  of  the  patronage  appertaining 
thereto.  He  also  appoints  to  the  nominal  office  of  steward 
of  the  Chiltem  Hundreds,"  and  to  other  similar  offices, 
which  are  bestowed  for  the  purpose  of  vacating  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  His  salary  is  5,000/.  per  annum, 
with  an  official  residence.' 


•  Act  29  &  30  Vict.  c.  82,  sec.  13.  (Campbell,  Chief  Justices,  vol.  ii.  p. 

*  See  poH,  p.  674.  448.)    In  1834,  Lord  Chief  Justice 
"  Such  a  provisional  arrangement  Denman  held  the    oiiice  for   eight 

rarely  lasts  more  than  a  few  days ;  days. 

but  in  1757  Lord  Mansfield  continued        ^  Thomas,  Eng.  Excheq.  p.  102. 

nominally  finance  Minister  for  three        ^  Ibid,  p.  103. 

months,  and  speculations  began  to  be        *  See  ante,  p.  284. 

made  as  to  how,  being  a  peer,  he        ^  Murray*sHandbook,  pp.  127, 131, 

would  be  able  to  open  the  Budget.  Thomas,  if ist  Pub.  Depts.  pp.  12 -IG. 
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The  Treasury  Board. 

Tyeasnry  f  According  to  modem  usage,  the  Treasury  is  regarded 
^o*»^-  as  the  highest  branch  of  the  executive  government.^  It 
has  the  entire  control  and  management  of  the  public  re- 
venue and  expenditure ;  and  exercises  a  supervision  over 
all  the  revenue  officers  and  public  accountants  of  the 
kingdom;  and,  so  far  as  receipt  and  expenditure  are 
concerned,  over  every  department  of  the  public  service. ' 

The  nominal  constitution  of  the  Treasury,  under  the 
patent  issued  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  thereof,  is  the 
transaction  of  business  by  a  board  of  five  members  of 
equal  authority,  any  two  or  more  of  them  being  compe- 
tent to  execute  the  authority  of  the  whole.*  OriginaUy, 
when  the  business  of  the  Treasury  was  much  smaller  than 
it  is  at  present,  it  was  really  transacted  by  the  Board,  in 
presence  of  the  sovereign  who  occupied  a  chair  which 
still  remains  at  the  end  of  the  board-room.  The  First 
Lord,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  junior 
lords  (then  four  in  number)  used  to  sit  at  the  table  :  the 
secretaries  attended  with  their  papers,  which  they  read ; 
and  the  sovereign  and  the  lords  gave  their  opinions 
thereon ;  the  secretaries  taking  notes  of  the  proceedings, 
which  were  afterwards  drawn  out  in  the  shape  of  minutes 
and  read  at  the  next  board  meeting.  When  business  in- 
creased during  the  seven  years'  war,  the  American  war, 
and  especially  the  French  war,  it  could  no  longer  be  dis- 
posed of  in  this  way ;  and  it  then  came  to  be  transacted 
on  the  principle  of  individual  responsibility.  The  passing 
of  papers  at  Board  meetings  was  still  retained,  however, 
in  order  to  preserve  regularity,  and  to  comply  with  the 
directions  of  certain  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  the  usages 
of  government,  all  of  which  had  regard  to  that  method, 
in  the  transaction  of  Treasury  business.  vBut  gradually 

■  Act  66  Geo.  III.  c.  98.    And  see    to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
ante,  vol.  i.  p.  556.  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  1861,  p.  667. 

■  See  the   Commiflsion  appended    (Com.  Papers,  1861,  vol.  v.) 
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the  Board  ceased  to  be  a  reality  ^.  and  the  business  was 
transacted  by  the  junior  members,  tHe  secretaries,  and  the 
permanent  officials ;  all  of  them  being  personally  respon- 
sible to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  to  the  first 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  for  the  due  performance  of  the 
same.  After  the  sovereign  ceased  to  attend  at  meetings 
of  the  Board,  they  were  presided  over  for  a  time  by  the 
First  Lord,  or  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.^ 
Then,  for  a  number  of  years,  neither  of  these  function- 
aries ever  met  the  Board,  except  on  some  extraordinary 
occasion,  such  as  to  take  a  loan ;  its  formal  meetings  were 
attended  only  by  the  junior  lords  and  the  secretaries.® 
The  manner  in  which  the  Treasury  business  was  trans- 
acted, during  this  interval,  is  described  in  the  Eeport  of  the 
Committee  on  Miscellaneous  Expenditure,  1847-8,  Com- 
mons' Papers,  vol.  xviii.  pp.  144,  423,  &c.  But  for  the  last 
twenty  years  or  thereabouts  the  Treasury  Board  has  prac- 
tically ceased  to  exist.  Its  formal  meetings  were  found 
to  take  up  a  great  deal  of  time  unnecessarily.  Therefore, 
although  still  in  theory  a  power  it  never  assembles,  and 
its  functions  are  now  exercised  by  the  secretary  and  the 
permanent  officials,  acting  under  the  general  directions  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — who  is  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Board  in  important  financial  matters — 
and  also  under  the  direction  of  other  members  of  the 
Board,  in  particular  cases,  where  certain  branches  of 
business  have  been  entrusted  to  them.  As  a  natural 
consequence,  the  position  of  the  junior  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  has  been  materially  altered.  They  are  virtually 
set  aside,  and  have  no  regular  departmental  duty  to  per- 
form, excepting  of  a  mere  routine  description,  such  as 
formally  signing  Board  warrants  pursuant  to  the  direc- 
tions of  Acts  of  ParUament.** 


*  Report  on  Misc.  Expenditure,  1860.  ^  Evid.  1370-1376.  Report  of 
Com.  Papers,  1847-8,  vol.  xviii.  p.  Committee  on  Public  Accounts,  1862. 
148.    Ibid.  1860.    Evid.  1370,  &c.  Evid.    774,   &c.,   1450,    &c.,    1766. 

•  Report  on  Board  of  Admimlty,  Rep.  Com.  on  Education,  1865.  Evid. 
1861,  pp.  174,  316,  382.  611,  773,  774. 

**  Report  of  Com.  on  Misc.  Exp. 
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Treasury  ^^^  actual  Constitution  of  the  Treasury  at  the  present 
business,  time  is  this :  The  First  Lord  does  not  concern  himself 
with  financial  details,  but  leaves  all  such  matters  to  be 
settled  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  is  the 
practical  and  effective  head  of  the  Treasury  department." 
The  respective  powers  and  functions  of  the  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  nominally  of  equal  rank,  but  exercising 
widely  different  degrees  of  authority,  has  been  determined 
by  usage.  This  is  partially  indicated  by  the  fact  that  while 
the  salaries  allotted  to  the  First  Lord  and  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  are  each  5,000Z.  per  annum,  the 
junior  Lords  receive  each  but  1,000Z.'  All  the  Treasury 
business  is  now  transacted  by  delegation  from  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  the  individual  officers  who  may 
be  entrusted  with  the  same.  However  objectionable  this 
may  appear  in  theory,  in  practice  it  works  extremely  well. 
Its  peculiar  advantage  is,  that  with  the  name  and  autho- 
rity of  a  Board — composed  of  great  officers  of  state — 
there  is  combined  a  unity  and  vigour  of  administration 
by  a  single  officer  of  the  first  financial  abiUty.  And  this 
without  disturbing  the  associations  connected  with  the 
formal  constitution  of  the  office  in  the  public  mind,  or  its 
traditionary  place  in  our  poUtical  system.' 

Treasury  business  now-a-days,  instead  of  coming  before 
the  Board  in  detail,  as  formerly,  is  transacted  by  the 
executive  officers  of  the  department.  First  of  all  the 
papers  are  dealt  with  in  the  divisions  of  the  office  to 
which  they  relate ;  they  are  then  submitted  to  the  assis- 
tant secretary  and  investigated  by  him.  After  he  has 
satisfied  himself  of  the  correctness  of  the  proposals  they 
contain,  he  passes  them  on  to  the  financial  secretary  for 
his  opinion.  If  this  officer  feels  in  doubt  as  to  the  proper 
decision  he  should  give,  he  consults  the  Chancellor  of  the 

•  "Rep.  of  Com.  on  Army  before  1861,  p.  382.    Murray's  Handbook, 

Sebastopol,  1854-5,  vol.  ix.  pt.  S,  p.  p.  131. 

802.  Rep.  of  Com.  on  Pub.  Accounts,  »  Rep.  on  Misc.  Exp.  1847-8,  vol. 

1862.    Evid.  783.  xviii.  pp.  144,  &c.,  423,  &c. 

'  Rep.   on   Board   of  Admiralty, 
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Exchequer,  or  perhaps,  in  certain  cases,  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Board.  In  all  important  or  doubtful  matters 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  naturally  be  ap- 
pealed to.^  Nevertheless,  the  position  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  towards  the  Treasury  does  not  resemble 
that  of  a  secretary  of  state  towards  his  department.  He 
is  not  able  to  exercise  the  same  direct  personal  control, 
because  much  of  the  current  business  of  the  office  does 
not  come  under  his  notice  at  all;  and  he  is  obliged  to 
rely  very  much  in  matters  of  detail  upon  his  official  ad- 
visers, who  know  the  precedents  and  keep  up  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  department,  and  who  are  able  to  assist  him 
very  materially  in  the  course  which  he  may  have  to 
pursue.* 

The  business  transacted  by  the  Treasury  is  of  the  most 
multifarious  description.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury  to  '  provide  for  and  take  care  of  the  king*s 
profit,'  including  everything  that  concerns  the  pecuniary 
affairs  of  the  nation.  The  Treasury  should  be  able  to 
exercise  an  effectual  control  and  revision  over  the  whole 
public  income  and  expenditure,  and  to  maintain  a  super- 
intendence, more  or  less  strict,  according  to  circum- 
stances, over  the  finances  of  the  numerous  colonies  and 
dependencies  of  the  crown,  in  order  to  be  prepared  to 
afford  any  requisite  information  for  the  use  of  Parliament, 
the  country,  or  the  government.*  In  this  service,  the 
revenue  departments,  the  Boards  of  Trade,  and  of  Public 
Works,  and  the  Post  Office,  afford  material  assistance, 
and  they  may  in  fact  be  regarded  as  departments  of  the 
Treasury. 

It  is  an  important  part  of  the  business  of  this  office  to    i 
exercise  a  controlling  and  revising  influence  over  the 
great  establishments  employed  in  the  receipt  and  expen- 
diture of  the  pubhc  revenue,  and  over  all  other  depart-   / 


^  Rep.  Com.  Pub.  Accounts,  1862.        »  Ihid,  Mr.  Gladstone,  1640. 
Eyid.  1766, 1767.  J  See  atUe,  vol.  i.  p.  666. 
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Treasury  ments  of  the  State  in  financial  matters.  Practically  the 
businojs.  superintending  control  of  the  Treasury  is  still  further 
extended,  for  no  new  departmental  arrangements  involv- 
ing a  change  in  the  existing  relations  between  two  or 
more  public  offices  can  be  originated  or  matured  without 
the  sanction  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury. 
All  plans  for  consohdating  two  or  more  pubhc  offices,  or 
for  altering  the  duties  appertaining  to  an  existing  depart- 
ment, must  be  either  initiated  or  sanctioned  by  a  Treasury 
minute.^  This  control  over  the  other  departments  of 
state  is  vested  in  the  Treasury  by  ancient  usage,  and  is 
intended  to  ensure  one  governing  and  responsible  power 
in  regard  to  the  expenditure  needful  for  the  public  service. 
It  is  desirable  that  this  control  should  be  constantly  exer- 
cised, even  to. the  extent  of  preventing  any  temporary 
addition  to  the  working  staflF  of  any  office,  or  any  in- 
crease of  salary,  extra  allowances,  or  other  emoluments 
being  granted  to  individuals,  or  presents  made  of  public 
property,  by  any  other  department,  without  the  authority 
of  a  minute  of  the  Treasury ;  so  that  Parliament  can  hold 
the  Treasury  responsible  for  every  act  of  expenditure  in 
each  department.*    It  is  accordingly  the  practice  for  the 


*  Commons'    Papers,    1854,  vol.  ment,  or  to  reorganise  an  existing 

xxYii.  pp.  9Q,  347.     And  see  Appx.  establishment,  the  secretary  or  other 

to  Rep.  of  Com.  on  Military  Organi-  presiding  officer  will  submit  to  her 

sation,  1860,  pp.  4d9,  502-^7.    See  majesty  a  warrant  approving  of  the 

also  a  paper  on  the  Treasuiy  Boards  same.  This  warrant  will  be  returned 

&c.,  in  Companion  to  British  Alma-  to  him,  signed  by  the  sovereign,  and 

nack  for  1847,  pp.  86-38.      K  a  se-  countersigned  by  the  ChanceUor  of 

cretary  of  state,  or  other  departmental  the  Exchequer.      In  this  way,  the 

head,  requires  additional  assistance  control  of  the  Treasury  is  secured, 

in  his  office,  he  communicates  with  both  in  the  inception  and  completion 

the  Treasury,  stating  the  individuals  of  the  new  arrangements.  Rep.  Com. 

he  proposes  to  employ,  and  the  sala-  Pub.  Accounts,  1868,  p.  45.      Corre- 

ries  he  recommenos  to  be  assigned  to  6pondence,and  further  correspondence 

them,  and  requests  the  concurrence  of  as  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  De- 

the  Treasury  thereto.  If  the  Treasury  partment  of  Control  at  the  War  Of- 

considers  the  arrangement  objection-  nee.  Commons'  Papers,  1867-8,  Nos. 

able,  or  the  salaries  excessive,  they  373,  373. — ^I. 

will  suggest  such  alterations  as  they  *  Report   on  Public  Income  and 

deem  expedient.  After  these  prelimi-  Expenaiture,  1828,  pp.  5,  6.     Rep. 

naries  have  been  agreed  upon,  if  it  is  Boaid  of  Admiralty,  1861,  pp.  172, 

intended  to  create  a  new  establish-  213.       Rep.  Com.  Public  Accounts, 
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Treasury  to  append  to  the  annual  estimates  any  corre- 
spondence had  with  other  departments  on  such  subjects, 
when  it  may  be  necessary  to  submit  the  same  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Parliament.  And  there  is  *  no  principle  of 
finance  more  important  than  that  of  maintaining  an 
efficient  control  over  departmental  expenditure,  such  as 
can  only  be  exercised  by  a  central  office,  like  the 
Treasury.'" 

The  Treasury  is  pre-eminently  a  superintending  and 
controlling  office,  and  has  properly  no  administrative 
functions.  The  two  spheres  of  duty  are  distinct  and  in- 
compatible." 

The  ordinal  y  functions  of  the  Treasury  consist  in  the 
preparation,  under  the  direction  of  the  political  chiefs  of 
the  office,  of  estimates,  reports,  and  statements  connected 
with  the  public  revenue  and  expenditure,  or  the  financial 
concerns  of  other  departments  of  state.*  It  has  also  to 
decide  upon  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  its  subordinate 
departments,  in  all  cases  arising  out  of  the  receipt  of 
revenue,  and  to  determine  as  to  the  remission  or  return 
of  fines,  estreats,  and  property  forfeited  to  the  crown. 
This  business  is  of  a  judicial  character,  and  is  guided  by 
precedents,  with  which  the  permanent  officers  are  better 
acquainted  than  the  Lord  Commissioners.'* 

The  business  of  the  Treasury  has  increased  with  the 
increase  of  pubhc  business  generally,  and  from  the  duty 
which  is  more  and  more  required  of  the  Treasury,  of 
exercising  a  rigorous  control  over  the  expenditure  of  all 
the  other  departments.  Every  sort  of  expense,  or  money 
question,  in  any  branch  of  the  pubhc  service,  at  home  or 
in  the  colonies,  comes  necessarily  under  the  supervision 


1862,  Min.  of  Eyid.  841, 1172.  Hans,  principle  the  charge  of  the  Commi»- 

Deb.  vol.  clzxxii.  pp.  848,  890.    First  sariat  Department,  formerly  belong- 

Rep.  Com.  Pub.  Account^  1867,  p.  12.  ing  to  the  Treasury,  was  transferred 

"  Commons*    Papers,    185^  vol.  in  1866  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

zxvii.  p.  341.  for  War  j  see  pott,  p.  567. 

**  See  Lord  H.  Lennox's  and  Mr.  ®  Commons'    Papers,    1856,    yol. 

Gladstone's  speeches,  in  Hans.  Deb.  xiv.  p.  662. 

vol.  clxv.  pp.  1761,  1787.     On  this  p  Murray's  Handbook,  p.  128. 
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of  the  Treasury ;  and  no  expense  can  be  incurred  therein, 
for  any  purpose  whatever,  beyond  that  which  has  been 
sanctioned  by  the  Treasury.**  Practically,  however,  this 
rule  is  subject  to  some  limitations,  in  respect  to  certain  of 
the  public  departments.  Since  the  appointment  of  a  Vice- 
President  of  the  Education  Committee,  the  Treasury  have 
ceased  to  exercise  any  direct  control  over  the  expenditure 
which  may  be  recommended  to  them  by  that  officer,  for 
the  promotion  of  education  throughout  the  kingdom.  In 
like  manner,  also,  while  the  army  and  navy  estimates  are 
invariably  submitted  to  the  Treasury,  who  are  competent 
to  object  to  the  details  of  any  proposed  expenditure  for 
these  services,  yet,  in  the  case  of  large  undertakings, 
which  have  been  deemed  to  be  necessary  by  the  military 
or  naval  authorities,  the  Treasury  (especially  in  time 
of  war)  could  not  practically  object.  Should  it  appear, 
however,  to  the  Board  that  any  proposed  expenditure,  by 
any  department,  was  disproportionate  and  excessive,  the 
Lords  would  bring  the  matter  before  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  if  necessary,  in  a  question  of  impor- 
tance, through  him  before  the  Cabinet,  so  as  to  obtain  a 
decision  of  the  whole  government  upon  the  subject.' 
p^p^j^  All  departments  of  the  state  being  subject  to  the 
tion  of  the  Treasury  in  financial  concerns,  it  is  essential  that  every 
facility  should  be  afforded  to  the  Treasury  for  the  carefid 
preparation  of  the  estimates  of  supplies  required  to  be 
voted  by  Parhament  for  every  branch  of  the  public  ser- 
vice. The  routine  observed  in  this  matter  is  as  follows  : 
in  the  autumn  of  every  year  a  drcidar  is  addressed  by 
the  Financial  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  every  depart- 
ment of  the  government,  including  the  naval  and  military 
establishments,  requesting  that  by  a  certain  date  an  esti- 
mate of  the  sums  required  by  the  particular  department, 
for  the  service  of  the  current  year,  may  be  prepared,  for 

1  Rep.  on  Offic.  Sal.,  1860.  Evid.    21,  22  [in  Com.  Papers,  1860,  vol. 
83,34,40.    >4*ife,  vol.  i.  pp.  558^569.    ix.  p.  473]. 
'  Hep.  on  Misc.  Exp.  I860,  pp. 
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the  infortnation  of  the  Treasury.  The  estimates  are 
called  for  thus  early,  in  order  to  afford  time  for  consider- 
ing the  questions  of  supply,  and  [of  ways  and  means. 
They  are  framed,  in  each  department,  under  the  authority 
of  the  political  head,  who  decides  upon  the  items  that 
shall  be  included  therein;  and  in  accordance  with  in- 
structions conveyed  to  every  department,  through  a  se- 
cretary of  state,  to  the  effect  that  the  estimates  are  to 
be  framed  as  low  as  the  exigencies  of  the  service  will 
permit.  To  facihtate  a  good  understanding  upon  this 
important  matter,  it  is  customary  that  at  least  a  month 
previous  to  the  estimates  being  formally  submitted  to  the 
Treasury,  there  should  be  a  communication  between  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  other  ministerial 
heads,  with  a  view  to  settle  the  principal  items  of  the 
required  expenditure.  The  estimates  are  then  trans- 
mitted to  the  Treasury,  to  be  drawn  out  in  regular  shape 
for  communication  to  Parliament.* 

These  departmental  estimates,  however,  are  frequently 
delayed  in  their  respective  offices,  and  the  Treasury 
thereby  prevented  from  bestowing  upon  them  the  neces- 
sary degree  of  consideration.  And  the  amounts  for 
certain  services  in  the  civil  estimates,  even  after  consulta- 
tion between  the  financial  secretary  and  the  chief  clerks 
of  the  departments  concerned,  are  often  merely  approxi- 
mative. 

In  all  ordinary  cases,  it  devolves  upon  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  determine  upon  any  question  that 
may  arise  in  the  preparation  of  the  estimates.  But  if  the 
question  be  one  of  large  national  importance,  and  the 
demands  on  behalf  of  any  particular  service  are  greater 
than,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
the  public  finances  will  warrant,  an  appeal  lies  from  his 
decision  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  to  the 
Cabinet. 

»  Rep.  Cora.  Pub.  Accounts,  1862.    Evid.  1342-1345.    Ibid,  1865.    Evid. 
609-616,  2083,  &c. 
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tiOT^orthe  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  urged,  by  the  First  Lorcl  of  the 
Estimates.  Admiralty,  that  ministers  connected  with  great  depart- 
ments, whose  expenditure  is  liable  to  be  altered  by  appli- 
cations from  secretaries  of  state,  directing  certain  things 
to  be  done  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  the  government, 
should  have  an  understanding  between  themselves  in 
regard  to  the  question  of  expenditure,  and  should  not  be 
required  to  communicate  with  the  Treasury  on  matters  of 
such  high  concern.  Indeed,  ever  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Eussian  war,  in  1854,  the  questions  involved 
in  the  settlement  of  the  army  and  navy  estimates 
have  been  too  large  and  important  to  be  disposed  of, 
either  by  the  mere  departmental  and  formal  investiga- 
tion of  the  Treasury,  or  between  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  or  War  minister,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  individually.  They  have  been  such  as  could 
only  be  settled  by  the  Cabinet,  assisted  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  as  a  Cabinet  minister.  Accordingly  an 
early  communication  takes  place  between  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  and  these  great  departmental  heads, 
upon  the  principal  questions  which  present  themselves  in 
the  framing  of  estimates,  in  order  that  these  questions 
may  be  put  into  shape  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Cabinet.  This  renders  the  subsequent  review  of  the 
estimates  by  the  Treasury,  in  the  main,  a  formal  proceed- 
ing ;  and  confined  to  minor  particulars.  Moreover,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  consider  his  own 
responsibility  to  be  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  principal 
items  ;  and  as  to  smaller  matters,  and  in  all  questions  of 
rule,  form,  and  order,  he  would  rely  upon  the  skill  and 
experience  of  the  departmental  officers,  at  any  rate  for 
puttinghim  in  motion.* 

^  Hep  Com.  Pub.  Accounts,  1862,  make  them  tally  very  exactly  with 

Evid.  1487^  and  see  Mr.  Gladstone's  the  subsequent  expenditure,  so  many 

evid.  1543y  &c.       Considerable  im-  imforeseen  causes  derange  the  calcu- 

provements  have  recently  been  ef-  lations  upon  which  they  are  based, 

fected  in  the  fhmiing  of  the  army  and  No  item,  nowever,  is  at  any  time  cal- 

navy  estimates.  But  it  is  impossible  culated  with  a  view  to  be  in  excess 

to  prepare  these  estimates  so  as  to  of  what  will  be  required  for  a  par- 
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When  finally  agreed  upon,  the  Civil  Service  estimates 
are  divided  into  six  classes,  for  fixed  services ;  with 
a  seventh  class,  for  miscellaneous  items  of  expenditure, 
of  a  temporary,  special,  or  supplementary  character. 
The  whole  of  the  estimates  must  be  communicated  to 
Parliament  early  in  the  session.  Full  explanatory  details 
are  appended  to  all  the  printed  estimates,  to  enable 
members  to  understand  them,  and  to  avoid  the  necessity 
for  vivd  voce  explanations  in  Committee  of  Supply." 

The  views  entertained  by  the  House  of  Commons  in 
regard  to  all  matters  of  detail  in  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs,  and  especially  where  the  expenditure  of  money  is 
concerned,  are  treated  with  increasing  deference  and 
respect  by  the  Treasury ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  that  depart- 
ment to  revise  the  pubhc  expenditure  in  conformity 
therewith.''  But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  of  late  years 
the  House  of  Commons  has  shown  a  disposition  to  inter- 
fere, much  more  than  formerly,  with  the  internal  arrange- 
ments of  the  public  departments,  by  calling  for  informa- 
tion on  minute  points,  and  expressing  opinions  upon 
matters  which  are  purely  administrative.  This  is  a  great 
evil,  and  one  that  is  difficult  to  remedy.^ 

The  ordinary  functions  of  the  Treasury  in  the  disposal 
of  the  suppUes  granted  by  Parliament  for  the  pubhc  ser- 
vice, and  the  constitutional  position  which  it  occupies  in 
the  control  of  the  pubhc  expenditure,  have  been  fully  ex- 
plained in  a  former  chapter.* 

When  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  from  Parhament  a  vote  ^^^^* 
of  credit  for  any  purpose — as  for  the  prosecution  of  a 
war,  &c, — the  Treasury  is  responsible  for  fixing   the 
amount  to  be  applied  for,  for  distributing  the  vote  among 
the  respective  departments  concerned,  and  for  adjudi- 


ticular  service,  or  for  the  purpose  of  Com.  Misc.  Exp.  1860,  pp.  27-33. 

meeting  the  aemands  of  extraneous  Evid.  932, 985. 

services.    Rep.  Com.  Pub.  Accounts,  ^  Ibid.  pp.  6,  7. 

1864.    Evid.  pp.  2,  3,  24,  and  Appx.  *  Rep.  Board  of  Admiralty,  1861. 

No.  4,  p.  73.  Evid.  2612,  2906. 

"  See  ante,  vol.  i.  pp.  473,481.  Rep.  *  See  antCf  vol.  i.  p.  534,  &c. 
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eating  upon  their  several  claims  to  a  due  proportion 
thereof/ 
Saperan-  The  Lords  of  the  Treasury  are  also  entrusted  with  the 
grant  of  all  pensions,  compensations,  and  allowances  which 
may  be  applied  for  by  any  clerk  or  civil  officer  in  the 
public  service,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Super- 
annuation Acts.  Formerly  two  of  the  junior  lords  com- 
posed what  is  termed  the  Superannuation  Committee,  and 
were  required  to  consider  and  report  to  the  Board  upon 
every  application  that  might  be  made  for  a  pension  or 
retiring  allowance.  But  it  is  probable  that  this  duty 
is  now  performed  by  some  of  the  permanent  officers  of 
the  Treasury.  The  Superannuation  Committee,  how- 
ever, has  been  recognised  by  board  minutes  passed  from 
time  to  time,  and  its  decisions,  and  the  grounds  for  the 
same,  are  regularly  recorded.'  The  statute  defines  the 
maximum  amount  of  pension  which  may  be  granted,  and 
the  conditions  of  the  grant,  but  with  a  proviso  that  no  ab- 
solute right  shall  be  conferred :  hence  the  importance  of 
the  proceedings  of  this  Committee. 
Depftrtr  Special  duties  have  been,  at  different  times,  assigned 

duties  of  to  the  junior  lords ;  sometimes  in  conformity  with  the 
^^^  provisions  of  a  minute,  delegating  certain  particular 
duties  to  particular  members  of  the  board,  and  sometimes 
pursuant  to  a  mutual  understanding  between  the  lords 
and  the  secretaries.*  The  duty  of  examining  into  the 
cases  of  persons  imprisoned  for  breach  of  the  revenue 
laws  is  entrusted  to  a  committee  of  the  board,  and  a 
record  is  kept  of  the  proceedings  in  such  cases.  This 
committee,  as  well  as  that  upon  superannuation,  requires 
constant  attention,  with  a  view  to  preserve  a  consistent 
code  of  precedents.^ 


y  Kep.  Com.  Pab.  AccountA,  1862.  of  the  Saperannuation  Committee^ 

Evid.  2292,  Chanc.  of  the  Excheq.  see  ibid.  p.  165. 

Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxiy.  p.  1491.  *  See  cases  cited^  t^.  pp.   166, 

•  Com.  Papers,  1847-8,  vol.  xviii.  167,  426. 

pt.  1.  142, 166.  For  an  account  of  the  ^  Ibid,  166. 
principles  which  govern  the  decisions 
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Up  to  1848  the  xiumber  of  Junior  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
was  four,  but  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
that  year  recommended  that  they  should  be  reduced  to 
three,  and  that  more  efficient  service  should  be  exacted 
fix)m  them  in  the  superintendence  of  economy  in  every 
branch  of  the  public  service.     The  reduction  took  place 
accordingly  f  but  hitherto  the  latter   part  of  the  re- 
commendation  has  not  received  due    attention.      Mr. 
Canning  used  to  describe  the  duties  of  the  Junior  Lords  to 
consist  merely  in  *  making  a  House,  keeping  a  House,  and 
cheering  the  minister.'*    It  is  doubtless  a  part  of  their 
duty  '  to  come  down  and  make  a  House ;'  and  an  arrange- 
ment is  made  amongst  all  the  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment, for  some  of  them  to  be  constantly  in  attendance  in 
Parliament  diuing  session ;'  but  the  Junior  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  have  also,  we  are  assured,  abundant  employment 
in  their  own  department,  if  they  are  disposed  to  attend  to 
it.     It  has  been  charged  against  them,  however,  that,  as 
a  body,  they  are  more  anxious  to  give  the  preference  to 
work  which  brings  them  into  notice  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.'    An  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  duties 
which  would  naturally  devolve  upon  these  functionaries — 
from  the  increasing  interference  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  matters  of  detail,  and  the  necessity  for  the  continual 
supervision  of  some  member  of  the  Government  conversant 
with  every  description  of  parliamentary  business,  in  order 
to  make  sure  that  the  business  is  done  in  conformity  to 
the  views  entertained  by  the  House — induced  Sir  Charles 
Wood  to  declare  that  the  reduction  of  the  nimiber  of  Junior 
Lords  from  four  to  three  was  a  very  doubtful  advantage.* 


^  Com.  Papers,  1847-8,  vol.  xviii.  Goveniment  to  quit  their  offices,  and 

pt.  1.  p.  15,  Treasuiy  Minute,  Aug.  come  down  to   the  House,  for  that 

15, 1848,  Act  12  &  l3  Vict.  c.  89.  purpose,  whenever  he  may  consider 

^  Report,    Board   of   Admiralty,  their  presence  to  be  necessary.  Hans. 

1861,  p.  132.    But  the  responsibility  Beb.  yoL  clxxxiii.  p.  1314. 

of '  miing  a  House '  is  now  under-  •  Rep.  Off.  Sal.  1850.  Evid,  62, 63. 

stood  to  belong  to  the  Secretary  of  '  Rep.  on^Misc.  Exp.  1847-8,  p. 

the  Treasury,  who  is  authorised  to  423. 

send  and  request  members   of  the  <^  Rep.  Off.  Sal.  1860.  Evid.  46, 48. 
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But  this  statement  was  made  in  1850.     Ten  years  later, 
an  ex-minister  of  the  crown  publicly  declared  that  the 
Junior  Lords  of  the  Treasiuy  had  no  departmental  duties 
whatever  1^ 
The  Junior      All  the  Juuior  Lords  are  generally,  though  not  in- 
]^rUa-^^     variably,  in  Parliament,  where  their  presence  is  found 
ment.         exceedingly  serviceable.     But  it  is  very  difficult  to  find 
persons  who  are  willing  to  run  the  risk,  and  incur  the 
expense,  of  an  election  contest  for  the  sake  of  a  place  of 
such  small  emolument  and  power  as  a  Junior  Lordship  of 
the  Treasury ;  accordingly  the  Government  are  not  un- 
frequently  deprived  of  the  services  of  one  or  more  of  the 
Junior  Lords  in  the  House  of  Commons.*     But  even  when 
they  have  seats  in  Parliament  they  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  officially  representing  the  Treasury;  the  entire  par- 
liamentary responsibihty,  as  has  been  already  stated,^  rests 
with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
They  re-  I^  Selecting  persons  to  fill  the  post  of  junior  lord,  it  is 

th^^'ki^^  customary  to  choose  one  fi'om  each  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
doma.  with  a  vicw  to  their  exercising  a  general  supervision  over 
the  Treasury  business  of  their  respective  countries,  which 
difiers  in  many  particulars.  Another  benefit  resulting 
to  the  Government  fi:om  such  an  arrangement  is,  that  these 
gentlemen  constitute  additional  channels  of  communi- 
cation with  the  country  at  large,  each  with  the  kingdom 
they  specially  represent.  They  come  from  time  to  time, 
fresh  fi'om  the  ordinary  business  of  Enghsh,  Scotch,  and 
Irish  society,  and  form  very  useful  vehicles  of  communi- 
cation with  the  Treasury.  Numerous  applications  are 
made  to  them  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  they  either 
get  the  business  transacted  for  the  parties,  or  else  are  able 
to  satisfy  them  that  it  cannot  be  done.^ 
The^r  other  The  Juuior  Lords  are,  furthermore,  very  usefiil  to  the 
Government  in  receiving  deputations  or  individuals  upon 


services. 


^  Lord  Llanover,  in  Rep.   Com.    48,  50;  62.    And  see  antej  pp.  235^ 
Misc.  Exp.  1860.    Evid.  1370,  &c.        236. 
*  Rep.  Com.  Off.  Sal.  1850.  £yid.        J  See  ante,  p.  434. 
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official  business  ;  also  in  serving  upon  parliamentary 
committees,  to  watch  their  proceedings  on  behalf  of 
Government,  and  to  aflford  information  thereupon,  so  as  to 
prevent  misapprehension  upon  important  public  questions. 
They  afterwards  give  their  assistance  in  carrying  out  the 
recommendations  of  such  committees,  so  far  as  they  have 
been  sanctioned  by  the  Government.' 

In  short,  although,  upon  the  whole,  their  regular  duties 
may  be  light  and  inconsiderable,  yet  they  perform  several 
useful  fimctions,  and  fulfil  an  important  part  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Treasury ."^  The  office,  moreover,  affi)rds  an 
admirable  training  for  the  higher  ranks  of  official  service, 
and  several  of  our  most  eminent  statesmen  have  com- 
menced their  public  career  in  this  capacity." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  Ministry,  however,  which  was  appointed  in  De- 
cember 1868,  have  determined  to  turn  the  Junior  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  to  good  account.  To  a  *  Third  Lord' — who  will  rank 
next  after  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — ^will  be  assigned  con- 
fidential duties  as  the  assistant  of  that  Minister  ;  and  other  work  in 
connection  with  the  department  of  receipt,  which  will  relieve  the 
pressure  upon  the  Financial  Secretary.  It  is  also  intended  to  ap- 
point an  additional  Junior  Lord,  to  supervise  military  expenditure. 

Joint  Secretaries  to  the  Treasury^ 

Ever  since  the  year  1714,  there  have  always  been  two 
joint  principal  Secretaries  to  the  Treasury — one  of  whom 
is  termed  the  Parhamentary,  and  the  other  the  Financial 
Secretary.  They  are  both  eligible  to  sit  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  both  retire  from  office,  with  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury,  on  a  change  of  ministry.    Since  1805,  there 


^  Rep.  Misc.  Exp.  1847-8,  pp.  142,  430.    Rep.  Off.  Sal.  1860.   Evid.  49. 

180.      When    the  Derby    Ministry  "iWrf. pp.  142, 143.418-424.  Report 

took  office,  in  February  1858,  they  on  Board  of  Admiralty,  1861,  p.  382. 

chose  one  Irish    and   two   English  The  Act  12  &  13  Vict.  c.  89  makes 

Lords  of  the  Treasury,  but  none  for  the  signature  of  any  two  loitls  suffi- 

Scotland.  This  occasioned  great  dis-  cient,  instead  of  three,  as  formerly,  to 

satisfaction,  and  they  were  obliged  to  Board  warrants   and   other  instru- 

remedy  the  grievance  early  in  the  ments  issued  by  the  Treasury, 

following  year. — See  Com.  Journals,  "  Rep.  on  Off.  Sal.  1860.    Evid. 

vol.  cxiu.  pp.  73,  74.    AntCj  p.  236.  2655,  3238.    Rep.  on  Pub.  Accounts, 

>  Rep.  Misc.  Exp.  1847-8,  pp.  422,  1862.    Evid.  1615. 
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Secretariea  has  also  been  a  pennanent  under-secretary,  who  is  tEe 
ileasuiy.  official  head  of  the  department,  and  who  is  ineligible  to 
a  seat  in  Parliament.  These  three  officers  receive  each 
2,000Z.  per  annum,  an  additional  500/.  per  annum  being 
allowed  to  the  permanent  secretary  after  five  years'  ser^ 
vice.  There  is  also  an  auditor  of  the  civil  list  and  assist^ 
ant-secretary,  who  receives  1,500Z.  per  annum.** 

The  secretaries  assist  in  the  transaction  of  the  business 
of  the  Board,  and  in  preparing  its  decisions  upon  all 
matters  submitted  to  it.  Through  their  instrumentality, 
in  fact,  the  whole  Treasury  business  is  conducted,  under 
the  direction  of  the  political  chiefs,  for,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  Board  has  little  more  than  a  nominal  existence.  They 
are  consequently  very  heavily  worked. 

All  communications  between  the  Treasury  and  other 
pubUc  departments  pass  through  the  hands  of  a  principal 
secretary,  who  exercises  a  delegated  authority  from  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  is  therefore  warranted 
in  writing  in  the  name  of  the  Board.  Accordingly,  in 
communicating  a  decision,  or  minute  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Secretary  uses  the  expression,  'My  Lords  have  di- 
rected,' &c. 

The  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  as  well  as  the  other 
principal  officers  of  the  Board,  are  in  constant  communi- 
cation with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  it  is  not 
therefore  necessary  to  trouble  him  with  every  detail,  un- 
less any  question  should  arise  to  which  his  attention  had 
not  been  directed.  By  statute.  Board  warrants  require 
the  formal  signature  of  two  Lords  of  the  Treasury ;  but  in 
cases  where  a  warrant  is  not  required,  a  letter  signed  by 
the  secretary  is  legally  sufficient.^ 
Pariiamen-  The  paxHamentary,  or  pohtical,  Secretary  to  the  Trea- 
twy  Sec-  gujy  jg  also  known  as  the  '  Patronage '  Secretary,  because 
it  is  through  him  that  the  Prime  Minister  acts  in  making 
appointments  to  subordinate  offices.** 

•  Thomas,  Eng.  Excheq.  142;  CiTil        p  Rep.  Com.  Pub.  Accounts,  1862. 
Service  Estimates,  1868-9.  Class  II.    Evid.  774,  &c.  1468. 
No.  1.  1  See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  380. 
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Whenever  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  nominates  to  an 
office,  he  is  mainly  influenced  by  political  considerations. 
The  candidates  are  recommended  to  him  by  political  sup- 
porters of  the  Government.  But  they  always  undergo 
an  examination  in  the  office  to  which  they  are  appointed, 
and  those  who  do  not  satisfy  the  prescribed  rules  are 
rejected,  and  their  places  supplied  by  fresh  appointments. 
All  promotions  are  in  the  power  of  the  particular  depart- 
ment, which  can  likewise  dismiss  at  any  time  for  miscon- 
duct. This  affords  a  sufficient  security  for  the  efficiency 
of  the  permanent  civil  service.' 

The  political  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  is  a  very  useful 
and  important  functionary.  His  services  are  indispens- 
sable  to  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  control 
of  the  House  and  the  management  of  public  business.' 
His  influence  in  strengthening  the  hands  of  his  party  by 
the  distribution  of  patronage  is  very  great.  A  number  of 
small  situations  in  the  revenue  departments,  and  in  other 
branches  of  the  public  service,  are  in  his  gift,  and  are 
placed  by  him  at  the  disposal  of  members  of  the  House 
for  distribution  amongst  their  constituents,  generally  with 
a  view  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  party  in  power,  but 
without  exclusive  regard  to  political  preferences.*  He 
has  also  a  control  over  many  offices  in  the  civil  service, 
so  far  at  least  as  the  supervision  of  the  Treasury  extends. 
Such  offices  may  be  assigned  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
permanent  secretary ;  but  even  so,  the  authority  of  the 
political  secretary  is  permanent ;  and  if  the  former  comes 
to  any  decision  in  which  the  latter  does  not  concur,  he  is 
liable  to  be  overruled,  and  his  decision  reversed." 


'  Commons  Papers,  on  the  Civil 
Service,  1854-5,  vol.  xx.  pp.  118, 125. 
The  whole  power  of  promotion  in  the 
civil  service  was  surrendered  to  the 
permanent  heads  of  departments  by 
Lord  Liverpool,  ^  an  act  which  en- 
titled him  to  the  highest  praise.'  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxciii.  p. 
898 ;  and  see  p.  1082. 

■  See  aniCy  p.  324. 


*  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxciii.  pp.  828, 
893,  398.  Commons  Papers,  1867-8, 
No5L  ^nfe,  vol.  i.  p.  384.  Pod,^. 
485.  But  it  is  only  nominations 
of  candidates  for  first  appointments, 
to  be  subject  to  passinjj  the  usual  ex- 
amination, whicn  are  in  the  hands  of 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

»  Com.  Papers,  1854-5,  voL  xx, 
pp.  270,  294. 
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The  Finan-       The  Financial  Secretary  is  also,  as  we  have  seen, ""  a 
ciai  Secre-    valuable  assistant  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 

the  House  of  Commons. 

The  establishment  at  the  Treasury  consists  of  a  numerous 
staff  of  clerks  of  different  grades,  who  are  chiefly  employed 
in  promulgating  and  recording  decisions  of*  the  Board. '^ 
Office  time-  In  Order  to  secure  a  regular  attendance  of  the  employes 
books.  j^  ^j^|g  department,  a  time-book  is  kept  of  the  arrival  of 
the  clerks,  and  at  a  certain  hour  a  line  is  drawn  across ; 
and  every  one  whose  name  is  not  entered  before  the  line 
is  drawn  is  thereby  seen  to  have  come  to  his  duty  later 
than  he  should  have  done.  A  similar  rule  is  established 
at  the  War  OflSice,  at  the  Admiralty,  and  at  the  Poor  Law 
Board.  At  the  other  public  departments,  the  business  is 
of  such  a  nature  that  regular  early  attendance  is  not  en- 
forced, but  the  clerks  are  often  required  to  remain  until 
a  late  hour  in  the  evening.'^  At  the  Colonial  Office  a 
periodical  report  is  made  to  the  chief  in  regard  to  the 
attendance  of  the  clerks. 
Extra  And  here  it  may  be  noticed,  that  in  addition  to  the 

clerks.  ordinary  staff  of  the  several  departments  of  state,  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  public  service  necessitates  the  employment 
of  a  number  of  supplemental  clerks ;  and  also,  from  time 
to  time,  that  *  temporary  or  extra  clerks,'  in  addition  to 
those  on  the  supplemental  list,  should  be  called  in.  On 
account  of  the  disadvantages  attending  this  practice,  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury,  in  the  year  1860,  appointed  a 
departmental  committee  to  enquire  into  the  subject,  who 
reported  a  recommendation  that  the  class  of  *  supplemen- 
tary clerks'  in  the  several  departments  of  government 
should  be  gradually  abolished ;  and  that  a  central  copying- 
office  should  be  estabhshed,  under  proper  control,  and 
attached  to  the  office  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners, 
to  which  the  several  pubhc  departments  should  apply  for 


""  See  OfOe^  pp.  363,  366.  '^  Rep.  Com.  on  Official  Salaries, 

'  See    Civil    Service     Estimates,    1860.    Evid.  1537,  1651, 1916, 2708, 
1868-9,  Class  II.  No.  1.  2849, 2878. 
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whatever  assistoDce  they  might  at  any  time  require,  in 
excess  of  their  ordinary  permanent  staff:  the  new  de- 
partment to  be  organised  under  the  directions  of  the 
Treasury.  Should  this  plan  be  carried  out,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  the  public  service  will  be  rendered  much 
more  efficient  and  less  expensive  than  at  present.* 

One  branch  of  the  Treasury  establishment  is  termed  Solicitor  to 
the  Sohcitor's  Office.  It  is  presided  over  by  the  solicitor  gu^.  "*" 
and  assistant-solicitor  to  the  Treasury,  who  are  barristers, 
and  act  as  attorneys  for  the  Government.  The  law  busi- 
ness of  all  the  principal  public  departments,  not  having 
their  own  special  sohcitor,  is  referred  to  the  Solicitors  to 
the  Treasury.' 

The  following  offices  are  more  or  less  immediately  con-  offices  aub- 
nected  with,  or  subordinate  to,  the  Treasury,'  viz. : —        th^  t^I-^^ 

The  Paymaster-General's  Office.  '^y- 

The  Exchequer  and  Audit  Department. 

The  National  Debt  Office. 

The  Public  Works  Loan  Office. 

The  Mint. 

The  Board  of  Works. 

The  Office  of  Woods,  Forests,  and  Land  Eevenues. 

The  General  Post  Office. 

The  Customs. 

The  Inland  Eevenue  Office,  and 

The  Stationery  Office. 

An  account  of  the  routine  duties  in  these  offices  will 
be  found  in  Murray's  '  Handbook  of  Church  and  State,' 
and  in  Parkinson's  *  Under  Government.'  Such  of  them 
as  are  presided  over  by  members  of  the  administration,  or 

'  See    the  Keport;  in  Commons  ^  Murray's  Handbook,  p.  133. 

Papers,  1866,  vol.  xxx.  p.  219.  Judg-  "  The  Act  56  Geo.  III.  c.  98,  which 

ing  bj  the  small  number  of  clerks,  united  the  offices  of  Lord  High  Tresr 

(viz.,  four  junior  and  four  supple-  surersof  Great  Britain  and  of  Ireland, 

mentary  clerks^  at  present  attachea  to  provided  that  all  officers  employed  in 

the  office  of  this  Commission,  we  may  collecting  and  managing  the  public 

infer  that  this  recommendation  has  revenue  should  be  Mn  all  respects 

beenbut  partially  carried  out,as  yet. —  subject  to  the  control  of  such  Lord 

See  Civil  Service  Estimates,  1868-9,  High  Treasurer  or  Commissioners  of 

Class  IL  No.  16.  His  Majesty's  Treasury.' 
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are  directly  responsible  to  Parliament,  will  claim  atten- 
tion in  this  chapter. 

1.   The  Paymaster-GeneraVa  Office. 

The  Pay  This  office  was  originally  a  branch  of  the  militaTy 
establishment,  and  was  presided  over  by  a  political  head, 
who  was  designated  the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces.  In 
1884,  the  Act  4  William  IV.  c  15,  under  which  the 
Exchequer  Office  was  re-organised,  removed  from  the 
Exchequer  all  payments  which  had  been  previously  made 
in  detail  in  thut  office,  and  authorised  the  appointment 
by  the  Treasury  of  a  Paymaster-General.*  In  1836,  pur- 
suant to  the  Act  5  and  6  William  IV.  c.  35,  liie  Army 
and  JSavy  Pay  Offices  were  amalgamated,  under  the  tide 
of  the  t^aymaster-General's  Office.  Subsequently,  under 
the  statute  11  and  12  Vict.  c.  55,  the  offices  of  Paymaster 
of  Exchequer  BiUs  and  Paymaster  of  Civil  Services  were 
mei^ed  into  this  department.  The  duties  appertaining  to 
this  office  consist  in  the  payment  of  all  voted  services  and 
other  charges  connected  with  the  navalj  military,  and 
civil  expenditure,  according  as  credits  are  given,  fix)m 
time  to  time,  upon  the  public  moneys  in  the  Bank  of 
England,  by  the  Comptroller-General  of  the  Exchequer, 
pursuant  to  applications  fix>m  the  Treasury. 

The  Pay  Office  has  also  charge,  by  way  of  deposit,  of 
large  sums  of  money  from  various  public  departments, 
which  do  not  strictly  form  part  of  the  pubUc  revenue, 
but  which  have  accrued  under  the  authority  of  permanent 
Acts,  and  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Paymaster- 
General  as  the  banker  of  the  said  departments,  and  are 
entered  by  him  in  his  cash  account,  as  distinguished  from 
his  Exchequer  receipts. 

It  is  the  practice  of  this  office  to  make  use  of  all  funds 
paid  into  the  same,  from  whatever  source  derived,  whether 
as  deposits  or  Exchequer  receipts — unless  they  should 

■  See  Treasury  Minute  of  August  4, 1853,  in  Commons  Papers,  1860^  vol. 
xzxix.  pt.  i.  p.  188. 
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have  been  invested  in  Exchequer  bills,  and  thus  withdrawn 
from  the  floating  balance  in  hand — as  one  cash  balance, 
out  of  which  all  lawful  payments  are  indiscriminately  de- 
frayed. This  practice  has  been  formally  sanctioned  by 
the  Committee  on  PubUc  Moneys  of  1857,  and  by  the 
PubUc  Accounts  Committee  of  1863.  Otherwise  it  would 
require  that  an  immense  number  of  separate  accounts 
should  be  kept  standing  for  different  objects,  which  would 
involve  the  existence  of  an  exceedingly  complex  and  em- 
barrassing system,  and  occasion  a  heavy  pecuniary  loss, 
by  having  useless  balances  lying  at  the  Bank  of  England.* 

There  is  no  uniform  system  in  regard  to  the  mode  of 
applying  to  the  Paymaster-General  for  moneys  required 
for  the  different  branches  of  the  public  service,  but  the 
naval,  miUtary,  and  civil  departments  have  each  their  own 
rules  on  this  subject.  The  principal  security  against  fraud 
or  negligence  in  issuing  orders,  or  drawing  cheques  upon 
the  Paymaster-General,  by  any  department,  consists  in  the 
use  of  a  counter-signature.** 

The  particular  duties  which  devolve  upon  the  Pay- 
master-General, under  the  Exchequer  and  Audit  Depart- 
ments Act  of  1866,  are  described  in  a  Treasury  Minute, 
dated  March  2, 1867.^ 

The  Public  Moneys  Committee  of  1857  advised  that 
there  should  be  a  daily  revision  of  the  accounts  of  the  Pay 
Office  by  an  officer  of  the  Board  of  Audit — a  suggestion 
which  was  reiterated  by  the  Public  Accounts  Committee 
of  1863,  in  their  second  report.  The  Treasury,  however, 
consider  that  such  a  regulation  would  be  impracticable 
and  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  the  said  accounts  have  for 
the  most  part  been  already  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of 
the  Audit  Office,  in  the  department  from  whence  the  orders 
for  payment  emanated.* 

The  Paymaster-General  himself,  ever  since  the  creation 

*  Rep.  Com.  Pub.  Moneys,  p.  46.  vol.  dxxz.  p.  628. 

Second  Rep.  Com.  of  Pub.  Accounts,  *  Commons  Papers,  1867,  No  111. 

1863,  Evid.  pp.  13,  15.  <*  Rep.  Com.  Pub.  Accounts,  1864, 

^  Chanc.  of  Excheq.  in  Hans.  Deb,  Appx.  No  4, 
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The  Pay-  ^f  the  office  in  1836,  has  been  charged  with  merely  no- 
g*«^  minal  duties.  On  his  first  appointment,  he  grants  powers 
of  attorney  to  certain  officers  to  act  for  him,  in  supplying 
the  accounts  opened  at  the  Bank  of  England  in  his  name 
with  funds,  and  in  drawing  upon  those  accounts  for  the 
payment  of  public  services.  He  never  interferes  in  the 
details  of  business,  or  signs  anjrthing  except  the  receipt  of 
Exchequer  bills,  a  duty  which  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Exchequer  has  required  him  to  perform.®  The  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Moneys,  in  1857,  recommended  that  the 
Paymaster-General  should  cease  to  be  a  political  officer, 
discharging  his  duties  by  deputy,  and  should  become  the 
acting  and  efficient  head  of  the  Pay  Office.  But  the  Trea- 
sury were  unwilling  to  incur  the  inconvenience  of  any 
change  in  the  existing  arrangements.' 

Pursuant  to  a  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on 
Miscellaneous  Expenditure,  in  1848,  it  has  been  usual  to 
associate  the  office  of  Paymaster-General  with  that  of  some 
other  necessary  office  of  honour  and  trust  of  a  similar 
tenure,  but  the  duties  of  which  are  also  light  Until  the 
abolition,  in  1867,  of  the  Vice-Presidentship  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  this  office  was  held  conjointly  with  that  of  Pay- 
master-General. But  hereafter  it  is  proposed  to  confer 
the  latter  appointment  upon  the  Judge  Advocate-General. 
By  this  arrangement  a  considerable  saving  is  effected,  as 
but  one  salary  (viz.,  2,0002.  per  annum)  is  voted  for  the 
incumbent  of  the  two  offices.' 

The  Paymaster-General  has  frequently,  though  not  in- 
variably, a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  where  he  is  able  to  be  of 
considerable  service  to  such  of  his  colleagues  as  fill  the 
more  onerous  and  laborious  offices  of  state/ 

The  labour  and  responsibility  of  superintending  the 
business  of  the  Pay  Office  devolves  upon  the  Assistant 
Paymaster-General,  to  whom  the  necessary  powers  are 

*  Second  Rep.  Com.  Pub.  Accounts;        '  Commons   Papers,  1847-8,  toI. 

1868,  p.  14.        *  xviii.  pt.  1,  p.  xtu.  Rep.  Com,  Pub. 

'  Treasury  Minute,  December  23,  Moneys,  p.  44. 
1868.  Commons  Paperp,  1860,  vol.        '  See  ante,  p.  169. 
xxxix.  pt.  i.  p.  176. 
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delegated,  and  who  receives  a  maximum  salary  of  1,200Z. 
a-year.*" 

2.  The  Exchequer  and  Audit  Department 

Keference  has  been  made,  in  a  former  chapter,  to  the 
functions  appertaining  to  Her  Majesty's  Exchequer,  in 
exercising  a  check  upon  the  illegal  apphcation  of  any 
portion  of  the  pubhc  income  ;  and  to  the  Act  passed  in 
the  year  1866  for  consoUdating  the  duties  of  the  Ex- 
chequer and  Audit  departments,  and  to  provide  for  the 
more  effectual  audit  of  the  pubhc  accounts.* 

Previous  to  the  year  1785,  the  audit  of  the  pubUc  Audit  of 
accounts  of  Great  Britain  was  entrusted  to  two  patent  ^^S.**^ 
officers,  styled  Auditors  of  the  Imprest.  All  pubhc  offi- 
cers to  whom  money  was  issued  from  the  Exchequer  by 
way  of  advance,  or  imprest,  were  required  to  transmit  to 
these  auditors  their  accounts  in  relation  to  the  same. 
But,  though  highly  paid,  the  services  of  these  functionaries 
were  most  inefficient.  The  accounts  became  involved  in 
the  greatest  confusion,  and  their  audit  fell  into  arrear  to 
the  extent  of  534  million  pounds  !  In  order  to  put  an 
end  to  this  scandal,  and  in  compliance  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Accounts  in 
their  thirteenth  report,  Pariiament  directed  the  patent 
of  the  Auditors  of  Imprests  to  be  revoked  (the  liberal 
allowance  of  7,000/.  per  annum  being  granted  to  each 
of  them  for  life,  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  office), 
and  a  Board  of  Audit  to  be  established.^  By  subsequent 
enactments,  the  powers  of  the  Board  of  Audit  were  con- 
siderably enlarged,  and  it  continued  for  sixty  years  to 
perform  the  duties  assigned  to  it.*^ 


»»  Rep.  Com.  Pub.  Accounts,  1862.  ■»  By  the  Act  26  Geo.  III.  c.  62. 

Evid.  pp.  208,  209  ;  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  Correspondence,  &c.  relating  to  the 

clziv.  n.  667.  Civil  Service  Estimates,  Excheq.  and  Audit  Act,  1866,  Com- 

1867-0,  Class  U.  p.  14.    For  an  ac-  mons  Papers,  1867,  vol.  xxzix.  pp. 

count  of  the  routme  of  business  at  188, 199. 

the  Paj  Office,  see  the  Shilling  Mag-  '  46  Geo.  III.  c.  91,  46  Geo.  III. 

azine,  vol.  iv.  p.  60.  c.   141,  &c.    Hep.  Com.  on  Public 

*  See  ofi/tf,  vol.  i.  pp.  636-639, 673.  Moneys,  1867. 
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No  imputation  appears  to  have  been  made  upon  the 
efficiency  of  this  Board,  or  upon  its  method  of  transact- 
ing business.  Nevertheless,  the  result  of  an  enquiry  into 
the  general  question  of  the  control  of  the  public  revenues 
and  the  accountabiUty  of  the  several  departments  of  ex- 
penditure, which  was  instituted  by  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Public  Moneys  in  1857, 
proved  the  inadequacy  of  the  system  of  audit  hitherto 
generally  applied  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Parliament, 
Reform  of  ^^^  *^®  ucccssity  for  the  universal  application  of  the  new 
Awiit  principle  of  the  Appropriation  Audit  (introduced  by  Sir 
James  Graham  in  1882),  to  enable  the  Board  to  co-operate 
effectually  with  the  House  of  Commons  in  detecting  any 
instances  of  misappropriation  of  parhamentary  grants. 
The  closest  attention  of  Government,  and  particularly  of 
the  Treasury  and  other  financial  departments,  and  also  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Accounts,  was  devoted  to  this 
subject,  at  different  periods,  from  1857  until  1866,  when 
the  Act  above  mentioned  was  passed,  uniting  the  hitherto 
independent  offices  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Board  of 
Audit,  and  providing  for  the  extension  of  the  Appropria- 
tion Audit  to  all  the  moneys  voted  by  Parliament.' 

This  statute  is,  in  its  main  provisions,  the  legal  embodi- 
ment of  the  recommendations  of  the  Public  Moneys  Com- 
mittee of  1857,  thus  tardily  but  fully  matured;  and  it  is 
destined  to  effect  one  of  the  most  important  departmental 
changes  which  have  been  sanctioned  by  Parhament  of  late 
years.™  'From  the  period  of  the  extinction,  in  1785,  of 
the  insufficient  audit  of  the  public  expenditure  by  the 
Auditors  of  Imprest,  up  to  the  present  time,  and 
during  the  whole  existence  of  the  Board  of  Audit,  the 
audit  check  has  never  taken  up  the  broken  thread  of 
Exchequer  control ;  nor,  except  to  the  limited  extent  of 
the  Appropriation  Audit,  hitherto  in  operation,  has  Par- 


>  29  and  30  Vict.  c.  30 ;  ante,  vol.  i.    Act,  Com.  Papers,  1867  (voL  xxxix.), 
p.  574.  pp.  16^  16. 

"*  Corresp.  &c.  Excheq.  and  Audit 
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liament  or  the  public  ever  been  informed  how  the  public 
money  has  been  applied  in  accordance  with  the  trust  con- 
veyed by  the  Exchequer  issues.  The  union  of  the  two 
departments  for  the  first  time  provides  the  means  of  secur- 
ing a  continuous  check  and  control  over  every  transaction 
connected  with  the  pubhc  moneys,  from  their  original 
collection,  in  all  the  various  channels,  from  the  public,  to 
their  concentration  at  the  Exchequer  account  at  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  their  dispersion  to  the  great  public  ac- 
countants and  others,  by  issues  from  the  Exchequer,  con- 
stituting by  law  the  public  expenditure,  up  to  the  final 
examination  of  the  purposes  to  which  the  moneys  so 
issued  have  been  actually  applied.  All  the  results  of 
this  continuous  control  by  the  consolidated  departments 
are  now  to  be  reported  and  certified  to  ParUament  and 
to  the  public/  ° 

'  The  head  of  the  Audit  department  is  now  for  the 
first  time  directly  recognised  as  a  functionary  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  charged  with  the  duties  of  control 
over  the  application  of  the  public  moneys  by  the  Execu- 
tive Government,  and  a  latitude  is  afforded  to  him  in 
reporting  his  opinions  to  Parhament,  such  as  had  not 
been  previously  accorded  to  the  Board  of  Audit.  The 
Auditor-General,  moreover,  is  thereby  brought  into  im- 
mediate relations  with  the  Committee  of  Public  Accounts, 
and  is  enabled  to  explain  in  detail  every  particular  con- 
nected with  the  appropriation  of  the  public  grants  upon 
which  he  may  think  it  desirable  that  Parhament  should 
have  further  information.'  "*  Satisfied  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Exchequer  and  Audit  Act  as  they  have  passed  the 
legislature,  the  newly-appointed  Comptroller  and  Auditor- 
General  predicts  that '  the  measure,  when  fairly  tested, 
will  prove  a  complete  success. '^ 

But  this  great  departmental  reform  was  not  effected  with- 
out strenuous  opposition  from  influential  and  experienced 


"  Sir  W.  Dunbar,  Comptroller  and  "  Ibid,  p.  43. 

Auditor-General,  ibid.  pp.  36,  37.  p  Ibid,  p.  4S. 
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officers  heretofore  connected  with  the  Board  of  Audit,  of 
without  the  occurrence  of  much  dispute  and  controversy 
in  regard  to  the  relative  position  and  duties  of  the  prin- 
cipal officers  created  by  the  Act.  Mr.  Eomilly,  the  ex- 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  who  had  been  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners for  auditing  the  Public  Accounts  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  the  autumn  of  1866,  remonstrating  against 
certain  prominent  features  in  the  new  Act.**  And  as  soon 
as  the  Bill  had  passed  both  Houses,  Mr.  C.  Z.  Macaulay, 
who  had  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  zeal  and  ability 
as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Audit  for  eleven  years,  and 
who  had  been  promoted  to  be  a  Conmodssioner  of  the 
Board  a  few  months  previously,  wrote  to  the  Treasury 
condemning  the  position  assigned  to  *  the  Assistant  Comp- 
troller and  Auditor '  under  the  statute.  It  had  been  the 
intention  of  Government  to  have  selected  Mr.  Macaulay  to 
fill  this  office ;  but  as  he  entertained  opinions  upon  the 
scope  of  the  duties  which  would  devolve  upon  him  in 
that  capacity,  entirely  at  variance  with  those  of  the 
Treasury,  and,  as  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  believed, 
with  the  intention  of  Parliament,  they  were  compelled  to 
decide  that  it  would  not  be  for  the  public  interest  to  ap- 
point him  the  Assistant  Comptroller  and  Auditor.  The 
office  was  accordingly  conferred  upon  Mr.  Anderson,  a 
gentleman  of  great  knowledge  and  experience  in  the 
financial  department  of  the  Treasury.' 

Both  Mr.  Eomilly  and  Mr.  Macaulay  agreed  in  think- 
ing that  the  inferior  position  assigned  by  the  Act  of  1866 
to  the  Assistant  Comptroller  and  Auditor  was  incompatible 
with  his  standing  as  a  patent  officer,  and  at  variance  with 
the  principle  upon  which  the  Act  was  originally  framed. 
Other  objections  were  expressed  by  Mr.  Eomilly,  par- 
ticularly as  to  the  union  of  the  Executive  and  Audit  de- 
partments, to  the  substitution  of  one  responsible  head  for 

^  This  letter  wa»  published  as  a    it  is  also  reprinted  ibid,  pp.  21-36. 
pamphlet  by  Ridgway,London,1867 ;        '  Ibid,  pp.  18, 19,  40. 
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an  Audit  Board  of  co-ordinate  Commissioners,  and  to  the 
supposed  subordination  of  the  consolidated  office  to  the 
authority  of  the  Treasury.  These  will  be  briefly  considered, 
as  explanations  upon  these  points  will  enable  us  to  under- 
stand the  nature  and  extent  of  the  powers  vested  in  the  new 
department.  But  first  it  will  be  desirable  to  define  the 
position  and  fimctions  of  the  presiding  officers,  under  the 
statute,  as  the  same  has  been  interpreted  by  the  Treasury. 

At  any  time  within  one  year,  from  April  1, 1867,  the  Comptroi- 
two  offices  of  Comptroller-General  of  the  Exchequer  and  ludUop- 
of  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Audit  were  authorised  by  ^e^®™^- 
the  said  Act  to  be  united  together,  and  a  'Comptroller 
and  Auditor-General '  appointed,  with  a  salary  of  2,000/. 
per  annum.  The  Act  also  directs  the  appointment  of 
an  *  Assistant  Comptroller  and  Auditor,'  with  a  salary  of 
1,500/.  per  annum.  On  March  15,  1867,  Sir  William 
Dunbar  was  appointed  Comptroller-General  of  the  Ex- 
chequer and  Auditor-General  of  the  Public  Accounts ; 
and  W.  G.  Anderson,  Esq.,  Assistant  Comptroller  and 
Auditor.  The  tenure  of  both  these  offices  is  that  of  good 
behaviour,  they  being  removable  only  upon  an  address 
from  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  They  are  forbidden 
to  hold  any  other  office  under  the  crown,  and  may  not  be 
members  of  either  House  of  Parliament.* 

In  the  absence  of  the  Comptroller,  the  Assistant  Comp-  AMistant 
troller  is  empowered  to  do  anything  which  may  be  done  p^^r* 
by  his  superior  officer,  *  except  the  certifying  and  report- 
ing on  accounts  for  the  House  of  Commons ; '  wherefore 
it  was  deemed  imperative  that  a  functionary  who  might 
be  called  upon  to  act  judicially,  and  to  control  the  acts  of 
the  Executive  Government,  should  have  the  independence 
afibrded  by  a  tenure  equal  to  that  of  his  own  official 
chief.*  But  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor-General  alone 
is  authorised  to  certify,,  report  upon,  and  sign  the  appro- 


■  29  &  30  Vict.  c.  39,  sees.  3,  4.        *  Corresp.  Excb.  and  Aud.  Act., 
See  arUe^  p.  265.  Com.  Pap.  1867  (vol.  zxxix.),  p.  13. 
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priation  accounts,  and  transmit  them  to  the  Treasury,  to 
be  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons." 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  Assistant 
Comptroller  has  no  other  legal  duties  but  such  as  are  re- 
presentative, and  which  devolve  upon  him  only  in  the 
absence  of  his  principal.  The  Treasury  understand  that 
he  should  also  perform,  as  his  designation  shows,  the 
duties  of  an  assistant.  By  the  ninth  section  of  the  Ex- 
chequer and  Audit  Act,  it  is  provided  that '  the  Comp- 
troller and  Auditor-General  shall  have  full  power  to  make 
from  time  to  time  orders  and  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the 
internal  business  of  his  department.'  This  power  was 
evidently  intended  to  include  the  duties  of  the  Assistant 
Comptroller,  and  therefore  rendered  it  needless,  even  had 
it  been  practicable,  to  define  them  more  particularly  in 
the  Act.^  '  Subordinate  in  grade  to  the  Comptroller  and 
Auditor-General  only,  so  that  he  may  not  unduly  trench 
upon  the  independence  and  authority  of  the  officer  pri- 
marily responsible  for  everything  done  in  the  department,' 
the  office  and  functions  of  the  assistant  are  equally  inde- 
pendent and  authoritative,  and  his  opinions  and  judgment 
entitled  to  respect.  In  a  limited  sense,  he  shares  the 
responsibility  of  his  principal  to  Parliament,  and  is  free 
to  appeal  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Accounts  against 
that  officer,  should  his  conduct  be  such  as  to  justify 
complaint.^ 

The  ground  upon  which  it  was  assumed  by  Messrd. 
Eomilly  and  Macaulay  that  the  Assistant  Comptroller  had 
been  placed  in  an  inconsistent  and  degraded  position  by 
the  Act  from  that  which  was  at  first  assigned  to  him, 
was  the  striking  out,  by  the  House  of  Commons,  of  a  pro- 
vision inserted  in  the  Bill  by  the  Committee  of  Public 
Accounts,  which  empowered  the  Assistant  Comptroller  to 
report,  jointly  with  the  Comptroller,  on  the  appropriation 
of  the  parKamentary  grants,  and  to  certify,  with  him, 


«  29  &  30  Vict.  c.  89,  sees.  7, 22.       Com.  Papers,  1867,  No.  97,  p.  12. 
*  Corresp.  &c.  Exch.  and  Aud.  Act,        *  Ibid,  pp.  14;  16,  41,  44. 
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certain  public  accounts.  But '  the  Bill,  as  originally  in- 
troduced, and  as  finally  sanctioned,  was,  in  regard  to  the 
position  of  the  Assistant  Comptroller,  substantially  and 
almost  identically  the  same  measure.'  The  Bill  as  intro- 
duced, and  as  it  finally  passed  through  the  select  com- 
mittee and  through  Parliament,  assigned  to  the  Comptroller 
and  Auditor-General  the  sole  power  of  examining  and 
deciding  all  questions  from  time  to  time  arising  out  of 
the  accounts  submitted  to  him ;  and  this  function  was 
entrusted  to  him  alone,  and  only  in  his  absence  to  the 
assistant  officer.  The  mere  reporting  upon*  or  certifying 
accounts  previously  examined  is  evidently  more  an  exe- 
cutive than  a  judicial  act.  And  the  committee  were  will- 
ing to  allow  the  assistant  to  participate  therein.  But 
upon  its  being  shown  to  them  that  this  was  a  depar- 
ture from  the  principle  of  individual  responsibility,  which 
had  been  advised  by  the  government,  and  approved  of 
by  the  committee,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  agreed 
with  the  House  in  the  alteration  of  the  Bill,  so  as  to  deprive 
the  assistant  officer  of  all  such  powers,  and  to  confine  hia 
independent  authority  to  the  representation  of  the  Audi 
tor-General  in  his  absence.  It  was  moreover  decided  that 
no  one  but  the  Auditor-General  himself  should  be  compe- 
tent to  report  to  the  House  of  Commons.* 

Impugning  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  in  subordinating 
the  Assistant  Comptroller  to  the  principal  officer,  while 
conferring  a  patent  office  upon  each  alike,  Messrs.  Eomilly 
and  Macaulay  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  independence 
and  utility  of  this  great  department  must  materially  suffer 
from  such  an  arrangement/  But  their  arguments  were 
ably  met  and  satisfactorily  refuted  by  Sir  William 
Dunbar,  the  newly-appointed  Comptroller  and  Auditor- 
General.* 

Placed  in  a  position  of  complete  independence  of  the 
executive   government,   and   responsible   to  Parliament 

*  CoTn!8p.&c.yEx.&Aud.Act.,Com.        f  Ibid.  pp.  4,  80,  34. 
Papers,  1867,  No.  97,  pp.  8,  10,  12.  ■  Ibid,  pp.  8-14,  40-45, 
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alone,  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor-General  may  well  be 
trusted  to  discharge  his  functions  with  impartiality  and 
fidelity.  Under  any  circumstances,  the  great  security  for 
the  faithful  performance  of  his  onerous  duties  is  this,  that 
he  will  be  amenable  to  public  opinion,  and  to  the  super* 
vision  of  the  Public  Accounts  Committee,  healthier  re- 
straints, if  such  were  needed,  than  any  check  that  could 
be  established  in  his  own  office  upon  the  performance  of 
his  arduous  and  invidious  labours.* 
Conafcitu-  There  is  more  plausibility  in  the  objections  uiged  by 
Audif de-  ^-  Eomilly  to  the  union  of  the  hitherto  distinct  depart- 
partment.  meuts  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Board  of  Audit,  and  to 
the  substitution  of  one  responsible  head,  in  the  examina- 
tion and  audit  of  the  public  accounts,  for  a  Board  of 
co-ordinate  and  independent  commissioners.** 

But  the  consolidation  of  these  important  offices  was  not 
agreed  upon  without  the  most  anxious  consideration  and 
discussion,  ^  and  at  no  stage  of  the  proposed  Bill  was  any 
point  of  importance  finally  settled  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  representatives  of  the  two  departments,  and,  in- 
deed, the  acquiescence  of  the  Board  of  Audit  itself.'* 
This  great  change  of  system  was,  as  we  have  seen,  re- 
commended to  Farhament  by  high  authority  so  far  back 
as  1857 ;  and  it  is  but  the  carrying  out  of  the  principle 
of  concentrated  individual  responsibility  for  acts  of  ad- 
ministration which  meets  with  such  general  acceptance  at 
the  present  day.* 

Much  undoubtedly  may  be  said  in  favour  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Audit  department  by  a  Board  com- 
posed of  an  equal  number  of  co-ordinate  members,  not 
less  than  four,  the  chairman  having  a  second  or  casting 
vote.  But  for  several  months,  if  not  years,  previous  to 
the  abolition  of  the  Board  of  Audit  a  gradual  change  of 
practice  had  been  introduced  whereby  the  work  was 


*  Gomsp.  &c.  Excheq.  and  Audit        ^  Ibid,  pp.  23-26. 
Act,  Com.  Papers,  1867,  No.  97.  (in        «  Ibid,  p.  7. 
vol.  zxziz.)  pp.  11, 17.  *  AnUf  p.  181  j  and  vol.  i.  p.  637. 
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divided  between  single  commissioners,  and  only  difficult 
and  unusual  cases  brought  up  to  the  Board,  collectively. 
Latterly,  indeed,  discussions  at  the  Board  were  *  reduced 
to  a  minimum.'* 

*  The  main  object  of  substituting  for  the  Board  of  Audit 
a  single  chief  with  supreme  authority  in  the  department 
is  to  fix  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  due  execution  of 
all  the  duties  upon  one  public  officer.  It  tends  also  to 
insure  definite  and  uniform  decisions  on  questions  requir- 
ing them,  nor  is  the  advantage  really  lost  of  that  delibe- 
rative and  collective  judgment  which  is  considered  to  be 
aflbrded  by  a  Board  consisting  of  several  members.  In 
his  decisions  as  the  responsible  chief  of  a  great  public 
department,  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor-General  must 
be  held  to  express  not  merely  his  own  individual  and 
unaided  judgment,  but  the  well-considered  and  matured 
opinions  of  the  department  which  he  represents,  includ- 
ing the  Assistant  Comptroller  arid  Auditor  and  all  the 
most  experienced  officers  under  him.  These  decisions  are 
recorded  in  the  books  of  the  office,  and  are  consequently 
known  to  the  whole  establishment,  who  constitute  a  suffi- 
ciently numerous  and  influential  body  to  counteract  any 
personal  leaning  which  might  possibly  exist  in  the  mind 
of  the  chief,  and  bias  his  judgment.'' 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Audit  office  *  to  ascertain  facts,  to  its  special 
make  them  known  to  those  whom  they  concern,  and  who  ^^^^' 
are  in  a  position  to  deal  with  them ;  to  sift  the  pecuniary 
transactions  of  the  several  public  accountants  of  the  king- 
dom, to  investigate  the  real  nature  of  those  transactions, 
to  classify  them,  to  consider  the  legal  and  financial  questions 
arising  out  of  them,  to  distinguish  between  what  requires 
notice  and  what  does  not,  and  to  lay  before  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  executive  the  results  of  its  delibera- 
tions.'* 

Wherefore,  the  practice  of  the  office  in  the  examination 


•  Corresp.  Exchea.  and  Audit  Act,        '  Ibid.  pp.  9, 10. 
Com.  Papers,  1867,  No.  07,  pp.  39-42.        «  Ibid.  p.  23. 
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of  accounts  submitted  to  them  has  been  as  follows :  Each 
account,  when  received,  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  in- 
spector, whose  duty  it  is  to  take  a  general  view  thereof, 
to  satisfy  himself  of  its  substantial  accuracy.  It  is  then 
referred  for  examination  to  one  or  more  examiners,  who 
are  bound  by  rules  specially  prepared  for  their  guidance 
to  take  note  of  all  irregularities,  and  to  bring  them  imder 
the  notice  of  the  inspector.  All  questions  of  a  minor  cha- 
racter are  disposed  of  by  the  inspector  (with  whom,  in 
fact,  it  rests  to  judge  how  far  they  are  so,  and  what  items 
he  shall  pass  and  allow),  and  those  only  of  a  more  im- 
portant nature,  and  involving  a  decision  by  a  superior 
authority,  are  brought  before  the  commissioner  under 
whom  the  inspector  works.  With  very  few  exceptions 
these  questions  are  finally  decided  by  the  commissioner^ 
and  such  alone  are  referred  for  decision  to  the  Board  as 
may  appear  to  him  to  require  their  deliberate  attention.*' 
It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  while  apparently  a  new  and 
untried  system  was  introduced  by  the  Exchequer  and 
Audit  Departments  Act,  so  far  as  the  business  of  the 
Audit  OflSce  is  concerned,  the  Act  is  to  a  great  extent  an 
embodiment  of  the  existing  practice.  The  business,  we 
are  assured,  wiU  continue  to  be  conducted  as  heretofore, 
with  this  difference  only,  that  references  or  appeals  on 
difficult  questions,  when  they  arise,  will  be  decided  by  a 
single  responsible  chief,  instead  of  by  the  majority  of  a 
Board  of  four  members,  or  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
chairman.  A  special  share  of  the  work  will,  moreover, 
be  assigned  to  the  Assistant  Comptroller,  in  Ueu  of  that 
heretofore  entrusted  to  one  of  the  commissioners.* 
The  Audit       We  havc  now  to  consider  Mr.  Eomilly's  complaint  that 

Nation  to   ^^^^^  ^^®  ^^w  ^ct  ^^6  Comptroller  and  Auditor-  General 

theTrea-    is  'virtually  the  servant  of  the  Treasury.'^     It  is  true 

^^^'         that  in  the  new  forms  of  procedure  authorised  by  the  Act, 

the  Treasury  is,  in  some  cases,  substituted  for  the  Ex- 

•*  Corresp.  &c.  Exch.  and  And.  Act,        *  Ibid,  pp.  40,  46. 
Com.  Papers,  1867,  No.  97,  pp.  38, 39.        J  Ibid.  pp.  28,  29. 
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chequer,  or  the  Privy  Seal  Office,  in  the  issue  of  formal 
orders  for  giving  effect  to  parliamentary  grants.^  But  it 
is  equally  true  that  the  substantial  powers  of  the  Treasury 
over  the  Audit  department  are  materially  diminished  by 
this  statute. 

For  example,  the  Treasury  can  no  longer  prescribe 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  internal  management  of  the 
Audit  Office.  This  power  is  now  vested  in  the  Auditor- 
General.  The  necessity  for  the  sanction  of  the  Treasury 
for  the  promotion,  suspension,  or  dismissal  of  Audit 
officers  is  now  dispensed  with,  and  the  Auditor-General 
is  constituted  the  supreme  head  of  his  department.  The 
subordinate  officers  are  thereby  secured  against  any  arbi- 
trary interference  of  the  executive  government ;  their 
salaries  are  fixed  by  Order  in  Council,  and  their  position 
made  entirely  dependent  upon  their  conduct  and  effi- 
ciency." 

The  21st  section  of  the  Act  provides  that  the  reports  Annual  re 
of  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor-General  on  the  Appro-  ^^^©f 
priation  Accounts  shall  be  annually  sent  to  the  Treasury  Commons, 
at  a  stated  period  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament  for 
presentation  to  the  House  of  Commons.  *  This  provision 
was  inserted  with  the  object  of  enabling  the  Treasury,  on 
the  part  of  the  executive  government,  to  obtain  such  ex- 
planations from  the  several  departments  as  might  appear 
to  be  required,  and  to  accompany  the  reports  with  such 
observations  as  they  might  think  fit  to  offer  thereon: 
thus  supplying  the  House  of  Commons  with  additional 
information  in  reference  to  the  appropriation  of  the 
public  grants.'"  And  the  Treasury  merely  act  ministe- 
rially in  transmitting  such  reports  to  the  House :  if  they 
should  not  communicate  them  within  the  time  prescribed, 
the  Comptroller  and  Auditor-General  is  empowered,  by 


^  See  ante,  vol.  i.  pp.  540-543.  from  Treasury  control  are  mentioned 

*  Corresp.  Exch.  and  Audit  Act  at  p.  42. 
Com.  Papers,  1867,  No.  97,  pp.  42,        "»  Ibid,  p.  10. 
44.    Other  instances  of  exemption 
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the  32nd  section,  forthwith  to  present  any  such  report 
himself. 

The  particulars  to  be  embraced  in  the  Comptroller's 
reports  to  the  House  of  Commons  are  enumerated  in  the 
32nd  clause  as  follows : — He  shall  call  attention  to  every 
case  in  which  it  may  appear  to  him  that  a  grant  has  been 
exceeded ;  or  that  money  received  by  a  department  from 
other  sources  than  the  grants  for  the  year  to  which  the 
account  relates  has  not  been  applied  or  accounted  for 
according  to  the  directions  of  Parliament ;  or  that  a  sum 
charged  against  a  grant  is  not  supported  by  proof  of  pay- 
ment ;  or  that  a  payment  so  charged  did  not  occur  within 
the  period  of  the  accoimt,  or  was  for  any  other  reason 
not  properly  chargeable  against  the  grant. 

Thus  far  our  attention  has  been  mainly  directed  to  a 
consideration  of  the  duties  of  the  Exchequer  and  Audit 
department  so  far  as  the  Audit  branch  is  concerned.  Its 
awjheqner  Exchequer  functions  need  not  be  here  enlarged  upon,  as 
they  have  been  already  explained  in  a  former  chapter.  ° 
It  will  suffice  to  say  that  the  ancient  authority  of  the  Ex- 
chequer— in  the  receipt  and  custody  of  the  entire  pubUc 
revenue,  and  in  restricting  issues  therefrom  to  such  pur- 
poses only  as  have  been  sanctioned  by  Parliament— re- 
mains unimpaired;  although  a  simpler  machinery  has 
been  substituted  for  the  cumbrous  process  hitherto  in 
use  in  order  to  give  effect  to  a  grant  of  supply  by  Par- 
liament.^ 

If  any  question  should  arise  between  the  Exchequer 
and  the  Treasury  upon  which  the  Comptroller  and 
Auditor-General,  before  executing  any  direction  of  the 
Treasury  for  the  issue  of  public  money,  may  need  aid 
or  counsel  to  guide  his  opinions  and  strengthen  his  judg- 
ment, he  is  at  hberty  to  follow  the  practice  of  his  pre- 
decessors at  the  head  of  the  Exchequer,  and  obtain  the 


■  See  ante,  vol.  i.  pp.  636-642.  Treasury  Minute  of  March  2,  1867, 

•  The  new  Fonns  enjoined  under    for  carrying  the  Act  into  effect  Oom- 

the  Act  of  1866  are  appended  to  the    mons  Papers,  1867,  voL  zxxiz.  p.  337. 
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opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the  crown  to  assist  him  in 
determining  any  difficult  point  of  law  that  may  be  in- 
volved in  the  application.^ 

But,  after  all,  the  position  of  independence  given  to  the  EflScieney 
Comptroller  and  Auditor-General  by  the  Act  of  1866,  ^^J^^ 
and  his  direct  accountability  to  Parliament  alone  for  his 
official  conduct,  furnishes  both  Parliament  and  the  public 
with  more  ample  securities  and  safeguards  for  a  thorough 
and  impartial  examination  and  audit  of  the  public  ac- 
counts, as  well  as  for  a  more  complete  and  efficient  check 
and  control  over  the  public  expenditure,  than  have  ever 
heretofore  existed.** 

By  the  Act  29  Vict.  c.  25,  to  consolidate  and  amend  Exchequer 
the  laws  regulating  the  preparation,  issue,  and  payment 
of  Exchequer  bills  and  bonds,  all  such  biUs  are  directed 
to  be  prepared  at  the  Bank  of  England,  and  issued  upon 
the  joint  authority  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Comptroller 
and  Auditor-General,  and  to  be  signed  by  the  Comp- 
troller or  Assistant  Comptroller.' 

As  we  have  already  remarked,  the  Exchequer  and  Organisa- 
Audit  Departments  Consolidation  Act  went  into  operation  partment.^ 
on  April  1,  1867.  The  first  step  taken  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  new  department  was  to  assign  to  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  the  Assistant  Comptroller  and  Auditor 
the  duties  heretofore  appertaining  to  the  Exchequer  office. 
Soon  afterwards,  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor-General 
issued  a  minute  detailing  the  permanent  arrangements 
to  be  adopted  in  his  office  for  giving  effect  to  the  Act 


>*  Corresp.  Exch.  and  Audit  Act,  paiiments,  in  the  discharge  of  his 

Com.  Papers,  1867,  No.  97,  pp.  13,  important  functions,  and  would  giye 

42.   It  has  also  been  suggested  by  Sir  confidence   to    Parliament   and    to 

William  Dunbar,  that  tne  Comptrol-  the  public  that  the  great  object  of 

lerandAuditor-General  should  be  em-  establishing  an  effectual  check  and 

powered  to  confer  with  a  Council,  to  control  oyer  the  public  eznenditure 

consist  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  would  be  fully  acoomplisheo.     Ibid, 

of  Commons,  a  Baron  of  the  Exche-  p.  42. 

quer,  an  Equity  Judge,  and  the  De-  ^  Ibid.  p.  47,  and  see  Hans.  Deb« 

puty-Speaker.     This  would  prevent  voL  clxxzvii.  p.  866. 

any  question  as  to  his  ability  to  re-  '  See  Treasuiy  Minute  of  March  9, 

sist    any   pressure    that   miffht   be  1867,  to  giye  effect  to  the  Exchequer 

brought  to  bear  upon  him   Dv  the  Bills  Act.    Commons  Papers,  lo67| 

Treasury,  or  other  great  public  de-  vol.  xxxix.  p.  413. 
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aforesaid ;.  and  directing  certain  books  to  be  kept,  and 
forms  observed,  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  that  the  issues 
of  public  money  from  day  to  day  should  be  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  the  several  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment  authorising  such  appropriation  and  expenditure.' 

In  administering  his  department  the  Comptroller  is 
assisted  by  a  secretary,  thirteen  inspectors,  thirty-four 
senior  examiners  of  accounts,  and  sixty- seven  junior 
examiners,  by  whom  all  the  business  will  be  prepared 
for  the  eye  of  the  chief.  These  officers  were  appointed 
in  the  first  instance  by  the  Treasury,  upon  the  issue  of 
an  Order  in  Council  regulating  the  new  department,  and 
fixing  the  amount  of  salaries  to  be  paid  therein ;  but 
afterwards  they  will  be  amenable  only  to  the  Comptroller 
and  Auditor-General.* 

The  department  of  Exchequer  and  Audit  is  represented 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury." 

Provision  has  also  been  made  to  bring  the  expenditure 
for  civil  services  in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland  (as  adminis- 
tered through  the  Irish  Board  of  Works,  and  the  office 
of  the  Queen's  and  Lord  Treasurer's  Eemembrancer  in 
Scotland "")  under  the  more  immediate  control  of  the  Trea- 
sury, and  in  subjection  to  the  improved  regulations  which 
are  now  applied  to  civil  service  expenditure  in  England 
under  the  Exchequer  and  Audit  Departments  Act.^ 

Pursuant  to  the  23rd  section  of  the  Act  of  1866,  a 
royal  commission  was  appointed  in  1868  to  frame  an 
*  entirely  new  system  of  accounts  and  audit'  to  be 
applied  to  all  the  departments  of  Her  Majesty's  service. 
It  consists  of  two  commissioners,  one  of  whom  is  unpaid."^ 

On  May  12, 1868,  Mr.  Dillwyn  moved,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  resolve  '  that  those  who  condnct  the  audit  of  public  accounts  on 


"  Minutes,  &c.  issued  imder  the 
Excheq.  and  Audit  Depts.  Act,  Com. 
Papers,  1867,  vol.  xzzix.  p.  357. 

^  Corresp.  E.  &  A.  Act.  Ibid. 
1867,  No.  97,  pp.  28,  42,  44.  29  &  30 
Vict.  c.  89,  sees.  8,  9.  Civil  Service 
Estimates,  1868-9,  Class  11.  No.  17. 

°  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxxii.  p.  1864. 


*  See  the  nature  of  these  services. 
Civil  Service  Estimates,  1868-9, 
Class  11.  Nos.  10, 12 ;  &  post,p,  713. 

*  Minutes,  &c.  Commons  Papers, 
1867,  vol.  xxxix.  pp.  374-411. 

«  Civil  Service  Estimates,  1868-9, 
Class  VU.  p.  8. 
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behalf  of  the  House  of  Commons  ought  to  be  independent  of  the  Further 
Execntive  Government,  and  directlj  responsible  to  this  House ;  and  reforms 
that  inasmuch  as  the  appointment,  salaries,  and  pensions  of  the  P^P***^* 
officers  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  such  audit  are  more  or  less 
under  the  control  of  the  Treasury,  the  present  system  is  one  which 
imperatively  calls  for  revision.'  The  friends  of  this  motion  urged 
that  the  now  Act  lefl  too  much  room  for  Treasury  interference  with 
the  Audit  Office,  and  did  not  sufficiently  facilitate  the  conduct  of 
business  in  that  department.  In  reply  it  was  stated  that  so  far  as 
the  Act  had  been  tried  it  had  worked  well :  that  whereas  several 
years  used  formerly  to  elapse  before  the  application  of  the  sums 
voted  by  Parliament  could  be  entirely  tested,  now  it  might  almost 
be  said  that  during  one  session  the  expenditure  of  the  previous 
session  was  thoroughly  audited  and  laid  before  the  House.^  This 
point  has  been  steadily  aimed  at,  although  '  three  or  four  years  will 
probably  elapse  before  the  system  gets  into  perfect  working  order.' 
The  debate  was  closed  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  advised  Mr.  Dillwyn 
not  to  press  his  motion  to  a  division  ;  whereupon  it  was  withdrawn.^ 

3.  The  Mint 

The  Mastership  of  the  Mint  was  formerly  a  poKtical  The  Mint, 
office,  and  was  frequently  held  in  conjunction  with  some 
other  appointment*  But  pursuant  to  the  recommen- 
dation of  a  Eoyal  Commission  on  the  Constitution  and 
Management  of  the  Eoyal  Mint,  in  1849* — which  was 
endorsed  by  the  Commons'  Committee  on  Official  Salaries, 
in  1850*" — the  department  was  reorganised,  and  placed 
under  a  permanent  head.*' 

4.  The  Office  of  Works  and  Public  Buildings. 
The  public  works  and  buildings  of  Great  Britain  were,  ^ce  of 
for  the  first  time,  placed  under  the  management  and  con- 
trol of  a  responsible  minister  of  the  crown  in  1832,  when 
they  were  assigned  to  the  charge  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Woods  and  Forests.  But  under  this  arrangement  the  very 
objectionable  practice  was  introduced,  of  using  balances 

of  the  land  revenues  of  the  crown  to  defray  expenses 

I 

•  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxcii.  p.  123.  xxviii.  p.  347. 

y  Ibid.  pp.  lie-136.  *  Im,  1850,  vol.  xv.  p.  179. 

•  Ibid.  vol.cxvi.p.  642j  mtej  p.  161.        «  lor  particulars  see  Civil  Service 

•  Commons  Papers,     1849,    vol.    Estimates,  1808-9,  Class  II.  No.  21. 
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connected  with  public  parks  or  buildings.  Wherefore,  in 
1851,  Parliament  directed  that  the  land  revenues  should 
be  kept  apart,  and  that  the  cost  of  erecting  or  main- 
taining public  buildings  should  be  met  by  votes  in 
Committee  of  Supply.*  And  in  order  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  this  evil,  the  departments  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  and  of  Public  Works,  were  again  separated  by 
the  Act  14  and  15  Vict.  c.  42,  which  created  a  Board, 
under  the  name  of  the  Office  of  Her  Majesty's  Works  and 
Public  Buildings.* 
CoDBtitu-  The  Board  consists  of  a  First  Conmiissioner,  and  of  the 
B^.  *  following  ex'Officio  members,  namely : — the  Principal 
Secretaries  of  State,  and  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  The  First  Commissioner  has  power  to  act  alone ; 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  other  Commissioners  never  take 
part  in  the  proceedings,  except  in  cases  of  absolute  neces- 
sity, when  the  office  of  First  Commissioner  is  vacant. 
Though  the  Board  has  a  nominal  existence,  the  depart- 
ment is  practically  in  charge  of  one  responsible  head, 
who  is  subject  to  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
Treasury.' 

The  Chief  Commissioner  is  always  a  Privy  Councillor, 
and  since  1823  has  frequently  had  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 
it«  duties.  The  Board  has  the  custody  and  supervision  of  the 
royal  palaces'  and  parks,^  and  of  all  pubUc  buildings  not 
specially  assigned  to  the  care  of  other  departments, 
whether  the  same  are  appropriated  for  government  offices, 
for  national  collections,  or  for  the  recreation  and  enjoy- 
ment  of  the  public.     It  has  also  the  administration  of 


'  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxi.  p.  377.  reception  of  royal  guests ;   and  the 

*  See  May,  Const.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  discussion  tberenn.     Hans.  Deb.  vol. 

213.  clxxxviii.pp.  1681-1690  j  vol.  clxxxix. 

'  Rep.  Com.  Misc.  Expend.  1860.  p.  1252. 

(vol.  ix.)      Evid.     861-056,     1090.  *  The  parks  are  crown  property, 

Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxi.  p.  415.  but  are  tnrown  open  to  the  public 

'  See    Mr.  Disraeli's  (Chanc.  of  under  certain  regulations,  which  aro 

Excheq.)   remarks  as    to  the  need  enforced  by  the  Commissioner  of  Po- 

there  is  for  an  additional  royal*  pa-  lice,  acting  under  instructions  from 

lace,  which  shall  be  capable  of  aflbrd-  the  Home  Secretary.      Hans.  Deb. 

ing  suitable  accommodation  for  the  vol.  clxxv.  p.  774. 
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moneys  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  erection  and  main- 
tenance of  all  such  works. 

The  buildings  in  charge  of  the  Board  include  the  royal 
palaces  and  the  Tower  of  London,  Hampton  Court  and 
gardens,  and  the  following  parks,  viz. : — Bichmond,  Hyde, 
Green,  St.  James's,  Kegent's,  Victoria,  Kensington,  and 
Battersea,  all  of  which  are  in  or  near  London ;  also  the 
public  parks  and  royal  gardens  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  ;  also  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  West- 
minster and  Chelsea  bridges,  together  with  the  multifiari- 
ous  arrangements  and  responsibilities  connected  with  the 
great  Metropolitan  improvements  which  were  commenced 
in  1813  upon  land  belonging  to  the  crown,  or  which  had 
been  purchased  by  Parliament  for  public  improvements. 

The  Board  is  also  charged  with  the  maintenance  and 
repair  of  the  roads  and  other  pubUc  works  at  Holy- 
head, on  the  coast  of  Wales,  which  were  undertaken  by 
government  principally  for  the  purpose  of  faciUtating  the 
direct  postal  communication  between  England  and  Ire- 
land. The  probate  registry  offices,  and  the  buildings  in 
which  the  post  offices  throughout  the  kingdom  are  held, 
have  also  been  recently  placed  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Board.  As  a  rule,  aU  works  undertaken  at  the  public 
expense,  and  not  specially  given  in  charge  of  other  de- 
partments, are  under  the  direction  of  the  Board ;  but  the 
exceptions  are  so  very  numerous,  that  it  may  be  said  that 
in  point  of  fact  *  the  mass  of  the  pubUc  works  in  Eng- 
land, are  not  under  the  control  of  the  Board."  For 
example,  the  buildings  which  are  subject  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  Home  Office,  such  as  prisons,  police  courts, 
county  courts,  and  hospitals,  although  their  cost  is  de- 
frayed out  of  public  funds,  are  erected  and  maintained 


'  Rep.  Misc.  Exp.  Com.  Pan.  1860.  country,  for  which  Totes  were  passed 

vol.  iz.  Evid.  1968.    See  a  deoate  on  in  the  House  of  Commons,  should  he 

a  proposal  for  the  reoi^anisation  of  placed,  and  who   should  he  assisted 

the  Board  of  Works  in  charge  of  oy  a  permanent  council  of  three  or 

a  responsihle  minister,  under  whose  four  practical  men.     Hans.  Deh.  vol. 

control  aU  the  public  works  of  the  dzxii.  p.  577. 
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without  any  reference  to  the  Board  of  Works.  In  like 
manner  also,  the  British  Museum,  the  Admiralty  (as  re- 
gards harbours,  docks,  coast-guard  houses,  &c.),  the  War 
Office  (for  barracks),  the  Inland  Eevenue  and  Customs 
departments  (for  custom-houses,  &c.),  have  the  exclusive 
control  of  their  own  pubUc  buildings.  Eailways,  and  in 
part  lighthouses,  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.  Other  lighthouses  are  under  the  control  of 
special  commissions.^  Moreover,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  in  Great  Britain  the  construction  of  roads, 
railways,  bridges,  canals,  and  similar  undertakings,  is 
generally  effected  by  private  enterprise.  But  as  regards 
works  executed  at  the  public  expense,  it  has  been  con- 
sidered by  eminent  authorities  that  all  public  works 
throughout  the  kingdom  (except  those  undertaken  for 
PropoBai  to  purposes  of  naval  or  military  defence)  ought  to  be  placed 
^^^n-  under  the  management  of  this  Board.  The  committee  of 
poiiticaL  the  House  of  Commons  on  Miscellaneous  Expenditure,  in 
1860,  reported  an  opinion  to  this  effect,  provided,  how- 
ever, the  government  should  carry  out  another  of  their 
recommendations,  to  wit,  that  the  office  of  First  Commis- 
sioner be  made  non-political  and  permanent,  which,  in 
consideration  of  the  duties  and  requirements  of  the  office, 
and  the  evils  arising  from  frequent  changes  therein,  they 
considered  to  be  most  desirable.^  But  in  reply  to  an  en- 
quiry on  this  point  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  13, 
1862,  Lord  Palmerston  stated  that  the  government  had  no 
intention  of  carrying  out  this  recommendation,  as  it  would 
withdraw  from  responsibility  in  that  House  the  chief 
direction  of  the  works  on  public  buildings,  and  would 
also  withdraw  therefrom  the  direct  constitutional  control 
over  a  large  amount  of  public  expenditure.' 

On  June  5,  1863,  a  motion  in  favour  of  the  appointment  of  a 
permanent  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  and  Buildings  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Commons,  but  was  strenuously  opposed  by 

J  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxi.  p.  206.  476, 603. 

*  Com.  Papers,  1860,  vol  ix.  pp.        »  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxvi.  p.  1616. 
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goyemment,  and,  afber  a  sliort  debate,  was  withdrawn."  A  motion 
to  a  similar  effect  was  proposed  and  negatived  on  Julj  7, 1863.  On 
June  5,  1866,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  moved  for  an 
address  to  the  Queen,  praying  the  appointment  of  a  royal  commis- 
sion to  enquire  into  the  constitution  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  the  Office  of  Public  Works,  and  the  Office  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  with  a  view  to  the  better  improvement  of  the  metropolis ; 
but  after  a  short  debate  the  motion  was  withdrawn. 

And  here  it  may  be  remarked  that  the   government  Local  taxa- 
have,  until  lately,  claimed   the  privilege   of  occupying  p^bHc  pro- 
houses,  premises,  and  lands,  without  being  subjected  to  p^rty. 
any  rates  for  local  purposes,  such  as  poor-rates,  land-tax, 
water-rates,  &c.     This  has  operated  prejudicially  to  the 
holders  of  property  in   neighbourhoods   which   include 
government  buildings  within  their   limits,  inasmuch   as 
they  are  obliged  to  contribute  a  greater  proportion  of 
rates  than  their  fair  share,  in  consequence  of  the  govern- 
ment not  paying  their  quota  for  the  property  in  their 
occupation.     But  a  more  Hberal  policy  in  this  matter  is 
being  gradually  adopted  in  accordance  to  the  wishes  of 
Parliament. 

From  time  immemorial  it  had  been  customary  to  con- 
sider charitable  institutions  as  being  exempt  from  local 
rates,  but  by  various  decisions  of  the  courts  of  law,  which 
were  sustained  and  confirmed  in  1865  and  1866  by  cases 
before  the  Court  of  Appeal,"  property  of  this  description, 
and,  in  fact,  all  property  in  useful  occupation,  whether 
held  by  trustees  or  otherwise,  has  been  declared  liable  to 
local  rates.  The  only  property  since  held  to  be  exempt — 
and  that  not  by  statute,  but  by  the  authority  of  the 
courts  of  law — ^is  that  occupied  by  the  crown,  whether  for 
personal  or  for  public  purposes,  the  crown  not  being  held 
liable  to  any  rates  or  taxes,  unless  specially  named  by  Act 
of  Parliament.**     The  whole  subject  was,  in  the  year  1858, 

"*  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxi.  pp.  406-  aad  otbers,  12  Jurist  Rep.  p.  671. 
425.  °  Leith  Harbour    CommissioDers 

^  Mersey  Docks  &  Harbour  Board  v.  Poor  Inspectors,  1  Law  Reports, 

Trustees  v.  Cameron,  11  House  of  Scotch  Apns.  17.     (Fisher^s  Digest, 

Lords*  cases,  p.  443.    Mersey  Docks  1866-7,  p.  i45.) 
and  Harbour  Board  v.    Penhallow, 
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referred  to  the  consideration  of  a  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  reported  it  as  their  opinion  that 
all  lands  and  buildings  occupied  for  public  purposes 
ought  to  be  liable  to  local  rates,  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  property,  and  should  pay  rates  accordingly.^ 
A  Bill  was  prepared  to  be  submitted  to  the  House  to 
carry  out  this  recommendation,  but  owing  to  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  representatives  of  the  charitable  institutions 
that  would  have  been  affected  by  it — and  whose  hability 
to  such  payments  had  not  then  been  estabhshed  by  the 
courts — ^it  was  abandoned.  But  consequent  upon  this 
report,  in  the  year  1861,  the  government  voluntarily 
agreed  to  assume  a  liabiUty,  from  which  they  were  legally 
exempt,  and  to  contribute  to  the  poor-rates  of  certain 
parishes  wherein  government  property  formed  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  assessable  property,  in  order  to  relieve 
those  parishes  from  a  portion  of  their  expenditure  on  be- 
half of  the  poor.  But,  in  all  such  cases,  the  government 
refused  to  be  accountable  for  poUce,  county,  or  other 
local  rates  usually  made  or  levied  with  poor-rates.' 

In  1860,  by  the  33rd  clause  of  the  Act  23  &  24 
Vict.  c.  112,  to  provide  for  acquiring  lands  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  realm,  the  principle  of  continuing  the  rate- 
ability  of  property  acquired  by  the  government  for  the 
public  service — provided  that  the  same  is  not  assessed 
at  a  higher  value  than  that  at  which  it  was  assessed 
when  assumed  by  government — was  expressly  recog- 
nised ;  thereby  carrying  out  and  confirming  a  principle 
previously  acknowledged  in  several  statutes  passed  in  the 
last  century,  but  which  had  fallen  into  desuetude.  In 
1865  this  matter  was  investigated  in  a  report  by  a 
Treasury  Committee,  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  of 
rating  houses  in  the  occupation  of  government  officials ; 


i»  CommoDB  Papers,   1867-8,  vol.  Rep.    Sel.    Cora,    on    Poor   Rates* 

xi.  p.  247.  Assessment,  &c.    Commons  Papers, 

1  Hang.  Deb.  voL  cliv.  p.   794,  1867-8,  No.  842. 
Ibid,  vol.  cbuudi.  p.  1906,     And  see 
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and  it  was  recommended  that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the 
Office  of  Works  to  examine  and  adjust,  not  only  claims 
for  local  rates  under  compulsory  enactment,  or  under  the 
Defence  Act  of  1860,  or  otherwise,  but  also  all  cases  of 
claims  for  the  payment  of  local  rates  upon  the  public  de- 
partments, in  respect  of  government  property,  with  a  view 
to  insure  a  uniformity  of  action  in  regard  to  the  same, 
all  claims  duly  allowed  being  afterwards  payable  by  the 
department  concerned/ 

This  arrangement,  however,  failed  to  satisfy  those  who 
complained  of  the  unfairness  and  unreasonableness  of  any 
exemption  whatever  of  property  in  the  occupation  of  the 
crown  from  the  liabihty  to  local  rates.  Accordingly,  on 
April  24,  1866,  a  resolution  was  proposed  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  caUing  upon  the  government  to  consider  of 
recommending  to  Parhament  a  measure  for  the  settlement 
of  this  question.  In  the  course  of  debate,  it  was  pointed 
out  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  owing  to 
the  want  of  full  information  on  the  subject,  it  was  not  yet 
possible  to  come  to  any  conclusion  upon  it.  Further- 
more,  that  when  this  question  came  to  be  considered  in  to  general 
all  its  bearings,  it  would  be  found  to  involve  another  im-  ^^^^'^i^. 
portant  question  ;  namely,  the  liabihty  of  all  pubUc  build- 
ings, whether  governmental,  municipal,  or  charitable,  to 
contribute  towards  the  revenues  of  the  State  by  the  pay- 
ment not  merely  of  local  rates,  but  also  of  direct  taxation, 
which  is  levied  for  imperial  purposes.  Whereupon  the 
motion  was  withdrawn."  On  June  21,  1867,  the  Home 
Secretary  undertook  to  consider  the  question,  with  a  view 
to  the  introduction  of  a  measure,  if  possible,  at  the  next 
session.* 


'  Commons  Papers,  1865,  vol.  xzx.  yoL  xli.  p.  5.    See  also  a  paper  by 

p.  619.  Mr.  Thomas  Hare,  on  Charitable  En- 

■  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxxii.  pp.  1990-  dowments,  in  their  relation  to  the 

2002.     And  see  Corresp.  between  State  and  to  Public  Taxation,  in  the 

the  Treasuiy  and  the  Boud  of  Inland  Fortnightly  Reyiew,  for  August  1, 

Keyenue  in  1863,  respecting  the  ex-  1867,  p.  129, 

emption  from  income  tax  of  rents  *  Hans.  Deb.  yol.  clxxxyiii.  p.  266, 

and  diyidends  applied  to  charitable  and  yol.  cxc.  p.  831. 
purposes.    Commons   Papers,  1865, 
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Parks,  Bta-  The  OflSce  of  Works  is  also  entrusted  with  the  im- 
°^'  ^  portant  task  of  providing,  for  the  recreation  of  the  public 
at  large,  free  walks  and  parks,  and  access  to  the  national 
buildings  and  collections ;  also,  by  the  Statute  17  &  18 
Vict.  c.  33,  with  the  charge,  repair,  and  maintenance 
of  die  public  statues  erected  in  the  thoroughfares  of  the 
metropolis ;  and  the  assent  of  the  First  Commissioner  is 
required  for  the  erection  of  any  such  statue  hereafter." 
Temporary  The  Board  has  also  to  provide  oflSces  for  the  differ- 
ent public  departments,  such  as  commissions  of  enquiry, 
which  are  of  a  temporary  character,  and  have  no  fixed 
accommodation.  Public  buildings  for  the  use  of  the 
British  embassies  abroad  are  also  under  its  control. 
Furniture  Another  duty  required  of  the  Board  is  the  providing  of 
^J^°^^^  furniture  for  all  the  government  offices,  courts  of  law,  and 
other  pubUc  buildings  throughout  the  kingdom,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Admiralty  and  Inland  Eevenue  offices, 
who  are  permitted  to  provide  themselves.  This  service 
was  first  imposed  upon  the  Board  in  1828,  in  respect  to  a 
few  of  the  public  offices,  and  it  has  been  gradually  ex- 
tended, under  the  direction  of  the  Treasury,  until  the 
greater  part  of  them  have  been  included  in  the  arrange- 
ment, which  has  been  found  conducive  to  economy  of 
expenditure,  and  to  general  convenience.  Every  year  the 
Board  request,  by  circulars  addressed  to  the  head  of  each 
public  office,  and  to  the  persons  in  charge  of  all  public 
buildings  throughout  the  kingdom,  to  know  their  require- 
ments as  regards  furniture,  repairs,  or  additional  accom- 
modation. Each  department  asks  for  what  it  may  need, 
and  the  Board  exercise  their  own  judgment  in  suppljring 
what  they   consider  really  necessary.      'Furniture'    is 


"  See  Observations  on  the  Public  lution,  that  in  the  opinion  of  this 

Statues  in  London,  and  on  Govern-  House,  the  Peel  statue  ought  to  be 

ment  control  over  the  same,  in  Hans,  removed  from  its  present  site  in  New 

Deb.    vol.  clxviii.  pp.   1084,   1087.  Palace   Yard.      Ibid,  vol.  cxcii.  p. 

And  the  debate  on  June  25, 1868,  in  2138. 
the  House  of  Commons;  upon  a  reso- 
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understood  to  include  all  upholstery  and  repairs.  A  vote 
of  12,000/.  is  annually  taken  for  this  service,  and  the  sum 
remaining  unexpended  is  repaid  to  the  Exchequer.  It  is 
impossible  to  state  beforehand,  in  the  estimate,  the  amount 
that  will  be  required  for  each  building ;  but  appended  to 
the  estimate  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 1867,  there  is 
a  statement  showing  the  cost  of  furniture,  and  repairs  of 
furniture,  for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1865.  The  fiir-  For  royal 
niture  of  the  palaces  in  the  occupation  of  the  Sovereign  is  i»^»cee. 
paid  for  out  of  the  Privy  purse,  and  is  not  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Office  of  Works.  But  the  Board  suppUes,  out 
of  a  separate  vote,  the  furniture  and  repairs  of  those  parts 
of  the  royal  palaces  which  are  only  used  on  state  occa- 
sions ;  upon  the  appUcation  and  under  the  direction  of 
the  Lord  Chamberlain.  Up  to  the  year  1854,  it  was 
estimated  that  the  total  sum  annually  expended  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  Furniture,  in  the  Office  of  Works,  amounted 
on  an  average  to  about  25,000^.^  There  is  a  certain  class 
of  houses  belonging  to  the  crown,  but  which  are  occupied 
under  grace  and  favour  by  individuals;  the  Office  of 
Works  does  not  provide  furniture  for  these  houses,  but  it 
executes  aU  external  repairs,  they  being  part  of  the  royal 
property. 

When  the  Board  has  any  work  to  be  done  by  contract,  Contracte. 
it  is  not  thrown  open  to  indiscriminate  public  competition, 
but  is  confined  to  about  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  best 
tradesmen,  &c.  in  London,  from  whom  the  lowest  tender 
is  accepted. 

The  Board  is  placed  by  Act  of  Parliament  under  the  The  Board 
direction  and  control  of  the  Treasury,  whose  sanction  is  ^SJb^^^** 
required  to  any  work  not  directly  ordered  by  Parliament.  Treafliiiy. 
All  estimates  for  large  public  works  are  submitted  for  the 
special  approval  of  the  Treasury.     The  Treasury  appoint 
the  secretary,  clerks,  and  ordinary  employ^  of  the  office, 
and,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Treasury,  the  Board  appoints 


^  Commons  Papers,  1854,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  857*    See  Fete  on  Taxation, 
pp.  318,  319. 
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or  employs  such  architects,  surveyors,  and  other  profes- 
sional persons  as  may  be  required. 

The  salary  of  the  First  Commissioner  is  2,000Z.  per 
annum.  By  the  Act  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  42,  sec.  20,  he  is 
permitted  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  purpose 
of  representing  the  department  therein.  It  has  been 
already  noticed  that  eflforts  have  been  made  to  induce  the 
Government  to  consent  that  this  office  shall  cease  to  be 
political,  inasmuch  as  there  is  nothing  political  in  the 
duties  of  the  Chief  Commissioner,  he  being  merely  the 
principal  surveyor  of  the  State,  and  his  office  a  depart- 
ment for  structural  works,  to  carry  out  undertakings 
which  have  been  sanctioned  by  Parliament.  Should  the 
Government  wish  to  retain  a  political  First  Commissioner, 
it  has  been  urged  that  his  functions  should  be  limited  to 
answering  questions  in  ParUament,  and  moving  estimates 
on  behalf  of  the  Board ;  and  that  the  office  itself  should 
be  reorganised,  and  placed  under  the  direction  of  two 
permanent  commissioners.  But  Ministers  are  unwilling 
to  advise  any  such  changes  on  public  grounds.^ 

There  is  a  permanent  secretary  (with  a  salary  of  1,200/. 
per  annum)  in  this  department,  an  assistant  secretary,  and 
numerous  draftsmen,  surveyors  and  clerks.* 

There  is  a  separate  Board  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland^ 
constituted  under  the  Act  1  &  2  Will.  IV.  c.  33,  which 
was  passed  in  1831,  having  charge  of  all  the  public  works 
in  that  country,  which  do  not  belong  to  counties  or  to 
the  Poor-law  administration,  including  all  public  buildings, 
parks,  harbours,  roads  and  bridges,  canals,  educational 
buildings,  coast-guard  houses,  customs  houses,  fisheries, 
drainage,  inland  navigations,  railways,  police  courts, 
prisons,  hospitals,  &c.     The  jurisdiction  of  this  Board,  it 


^  See  anfey  p.  476.     Corresp.  &c.  476.  Murray's  Handbook,  140.  Tho- 

Tespecting  department  of  Wooas  and  mas'    History    Public    Depart,    pp. 

Works,  Com.  Papers  1852,  vol.  liii.  83-109.    And  see  ante,  p.  161. 

p.  299.      Report  on  Office  of  Works,  *  Civil  Service  Estimates,  1868-9, 

Jhid,  1864,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  361.  Keport  Class  II.  No.  U. 
on  Miscel.  Expend.  1860,  vol.  ix.  p. 
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will  be  seen,  is  much  more  comprehensive  and  complete 
than  that  of  the  OflSce  of  Works  in  England.  It  is  in 
charge  of  two  paid  commissioners,  with  a  third  (being 
the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Valuation)  whose  connection 
with  the  Board  is  Uttle  more  than  nominal  There  are 
also  a  secretary,  engineers,  and  a  numerous  staff  of  clerks, 
&c.   The  Board  is  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Treasury.^ 

5.  The  Ojffice  of  Woods ^  Forests y  and  Land  Revenues ^ 

which,  until  1851,  was  combined  with  the  OflSice  of  Works,  office  of 
has  since  been  placed  in  charge  of  two  working  commission-  j^^^^&c 
ers  (with  salaries  of  1,200Z.  per  ann.)  who  are  permanent 
officers,  each  taking  a  share  of  the  duty  and  oversight,  to 
one  being  allotted  the  control  of  the  land  revenues,  to  the 
other  the  management  of  the  woods  and  forests.*  The 
property  under  the  management  of  this  department  is  in 
the  hereditary  possession  of  the  crown,  and  is  administered 
for  revenue  purposes,  subject  to  the  necessary  outlay  for 
the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  inheritance.* 
The  Commissioners'  powers  are  very  extensive,  as  the 
crown  lands   and  royal  forests  of  Great  Britain  are   of 


7  Bep.  on  Misc.  Exp.  I860,  Evid.  "  See  a  learned  note,  pointing  out 
2270-2293, 2382-2409.  For  a  brief  the  distinction  between  lands  which 
account  of  the  history  of  the  Irish  have  been  assigned  by  the  State  for 
department  of  Public  Works,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  honour  and 
a  statement  of  its  present  duties,  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  estates 
see  liGnutes,  &c,  issued  under  the  which  belong  to  the  reigning  soye- 
Ezchequer  and  Audit  Departments  reign,  for  the  time  being,  as  a  private 
Act;  Commons  Papers,  1867,  vol.  person, — in  Smith's  Pari.  Rememb. 
xxxix.  p.  379.  There  is  also  a  1862,  p.  104.  See  stat.  25  &  26 
Board  of  Control  of  Lunatic  Asylums  Vict.  c.  37,  concerning  the  private 
in  Ireland,  which  is  nominated  by  estates  of  the  crown.  And  see  a 
the  Lord-Lieutenant,  under  the  Act  discussion  upon  a^  Bill  to  grant  to 
18  &  19  Vict.  c.  109.  It  consists  of  her  Majesty  the  enjoyment  of  Clare- 
four  commissioners,  two  of  them  mont  House  during  her  life  or 
being  the  commissioners  of  the  Board  pleasure.  Hans.  Deo.  vol.  clxxxii. 
of  Works,  and  the  other  two  medical  pp.  960-965, 1075.  Ibid,  vol.  clxxxiii. 
inspectors.  Though  heretofore  this  pp.  423, 921.  Act  29  &  30  Vict.  c.  62, 
Board  has  acted  under  the  Lord-  sec.  30. 

Lieutenant,  the  Treasury  are  about        *  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  dxxviii.  p.  16. 

to  assume  a  control  over  it.    Ihid,  Ibid,  vol.  clxxxiii.  p.  958. 
Civil  Service  Estimates,  1868-9,aa88 
IL  Nos.  8,  12. 
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great  extent  and  value.      They  are  required  to  report 
annually  to  Parliament. 

This  office  is  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  commissioners  being 
declared  by  the  Act  14  &  15  Vict.,  c.  42,  sec.  10,  in- 
eligible to  sit  therein.  But  this  arrangement  has  proved 
very  defective,  and  has  occasioned  great  public  incon- 
venience." The  Board  is  subordinate  to  the  Treasury, 
and  subject  altogether  to  its  supervision  and  control** 

Qn  April  21, 1863,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  Honse  of  Commons 
for  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  to  enquire  into  ihe  opera- 
tion of  the  Act  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  42,  by  which  the  Oflfice  of  Woods, 
Forests,  &c.,  and  the  Office  of  Works  and  Public  Buildings,  were 
constituted  as  two  separate  departments,  with  a  view  to  the  reunion 
of  the  same  ;  but  after  a  short  debate  the  motion  was  negatived.  On 
March  21, 1865,  a  sioiilar  motion  was  made  and  negatived. 

TTie  General  Post  Office. 

The  Poat-  The  Post  Office  is  a  branch  of  the  public  service  which 
^^^-  directly  concerns  the  interests  of  the  whole  community. 
It  is  also  a  principal  source  of  pubhc  revenue.  At  the 
present  time  (1868)  the  Post  Office  yields  a  net  revenue 
of  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  pounds  sterling,  notwith- 
standing the  large  expenditure  for  the  conveyance  of  mails 
by  sea.  It  has  been  often  urged  that  this  income  should 
not  go  to  enrich  the  State,  but  should  be  applied  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  postal  advantages  to  remote  country 
districts.  But  the  Government  have  hitherto  refused  to 
admit  the  justice  of  this  claim,  considering  that  it  would 
be  virtually  taxing  one  part  of  the  nation  for  the  benefit 
of  another ;  and  that  if  the  large  revenue  thus  obtained, 
without  pressure  or  difficulty,  were  so  absorbed,  it  would 


••  See  ante,  p.  243.  ch.  vii.    Rep.  Misc.  Exp.  1800,  p. 

^  See  CivU  Service  Est.  1868-0,    132. 
Class  11.  No.  18.    Peto  on  Taxation, 
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necessitate  additional  taxation  of  a  much  more  objection- 
able character  to  make  up  the  loss  to  the  State.®  Where- 
fore as  a  general  principle  the  Post-office  authorities  in 
England  refrain  from  sanctioning  any  extension  of  postal 
facihties,  unless  they  are  likely  to  prove  self-supporting. 
This  rule,  however,  is  not  rigidly  adhered  to,  but  every 
particular  case  is  dealt  with  in  a  liberal  spirit.** 

Although  presided  over  by  a  minister  of  the  crown, 
who  is  usually  but  not  invariably  a  member  of  the  Cabinet, 
the  Post  Office,  considered  as  a  revenue  department,  is 
subordinate  to  the  Treasury*     Otherwise,  the  Postmaster-  The  Post- 
General  has  the  entire  control  over  its  administration,  q^^ 
His  office  is  accordingly  both  onerous  and  laborious,  as  it 
involves  the  oversight  and  direction  of  an  immense  estab- 
lishment    He  has  also  to  negotiate  postal  treaties  with 
foreign  powers;  to  determine  questions  connected  with 
the  establishment  of  increased  postal  facilities  at  home 
and  in  the  colonies,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  approval  of 
the  Treasury  in  pecuniary  matters ;   to  regulate  promo- 
tions, and  to  distribute  the  patronage  of  the  department. 

The  patronage  in  the  hands  of  the  Postmaster-General  Appoint- 
is  veiy  great.  He  has  the  appointment  of  all  his  subor-  ^  *» 
dinate  officers  and  clerks,  with  the  exception  of  the  '  Ee- 
ceiver-General,' who  is  appointed  by  the  Treasury;  and 
of  the  various  local  officers  and  employes  of  every  grade 
throughout  the  kingdom,  amounting  in  all  to  upwards  of 
20,000  persons,  with  the  exception  of  the  postmasters  in 
small  country  places  where  the  emoluments  are  so  small 
as  to  require  the  office  to  be  held  in  conjunction  with 
some  business  or  profession.  In  such  cases,  it  is  deemed 
to  be  for  the  interest  of  the  public  that  the  appointment 
should  be  conferred  upon  a  resident  in  the  place,  and  be 
in  the  gift  of  the  Treasury,  though  officially  proceeding 
from  the  Postmaster-General.  In  making  these  appoint- 
ments, it  is  usual  for  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  to 


«  See  Mr.  Gladstone's  observations        ^  Ibid.  vol.  clxxiv.  p.  415, 
in  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxxii.  p.  1082. 
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take  the  recommendation  of  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  for  the  particular  district  or  locality,  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  the  convenience  and  wishes  of  the 
neighbourhood.® 

Eegulations  have  been  established  for  promotions  from 
one  class  to  another,  amongst  the  Post-office  employ^, 
with  a  view  to  insure  the  selection  of  the  fittest  persons 
to  fill  up  any  vacancy.  Country  postmasters  are  per- 
mitted to  appoint  their  own  clerks,  subject  to  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Postmaster-General,  who  also  retains  the 
right  of  dismissing  them  for  misconduct 
Pariia-  Post-officc  clcrks,  in  common  with  other  employes  in 

mentaiy  the  civil  scrvicc,  though  they  may  owe  their  appoint- 
ments in  the  first  instance  to  parliamentary  influence,  are 
expressly  forbidden  from  making  use  of  any  pohtical  or 
parliamentary  interest  for  their  subsequent  advancement ; 
and  they  are  strictly  prohibited  from  sending  forward 
any  official  communication  in  regard  to  their  personal 
claims  or  grievances,  except  through  the  head  of  their 
particular  department,  under  penalty  of  dismissal.' 

Members  of  Parliament  on  both  sides  of  the  House  are 
often  consulted  by  the  Postmaster-General  in  regard  to 
the  appointment  of  letter-carriers,  &c.,  in  country  places, 
but  in  the  distribution  of  his  patronage  the  Postmaster- 
General  is  free  to  exercise  his  own  discretion. 
Postmaster  The  Salary  of  the  Postmaster-General  is  2,500/.  per 
Sati™^  to  ^^^^°^-  I*  is  only  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  1  Will.  IV. 
ParUa-  c.  8,  Consolidating  the  offices  of  Postmaster-General  of 
Great  Britain  and  of  Ireland,  that  this  has  been  accounted 
a  pohtical  office.     Previously,  or  until  the  accession  of 


ment. 


*  Keport  of  Commiefiion  of  Inquiry  Scotland  and  Ireland;  and  all  post- 
into  the  Poet  Office,  1854,  p.  85.  The  masters  whose  salary  exceeds  these 
Treasury  Minute  confirming  these  amounts  are  nominated  by  the  Post- 
recommendations  fixed  upon  175/.  as  master-GeneraL  Lewlns,  Her  Ma- 
the  maximum  salary  to  oe  assigned  jesty*s  Mails,  p.  189. 
to  the  Treasury  nominees  (Commons'  '  See  ante,  toI.  i.  p.  896.  Papers 
Papers,  1854,  yol.  xxvii.  p.  442).  But  relating  to  the  case  of  John  CarrolL 
this  amount  has  since  been  reduced  Com.  Papers,  1867,  voL  xxxix.  p.  291. 
^o  120/.   m  England,  and  100/.  in 
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George  IV.,  it  was  held  by  two  joint  commissioners,  who 
were  expressly  disqualified  for  sitting  in  the  House  of 
C!oramons,  on  account  of  the  office  having  been  created 
in  1711,  subsequent  to  the  statute  of  Anne,  which 
declared  that  all  '  new  offices '  should  render  their 
possessors  ineUgible  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
For  this  reason  the  Postmaster-General  has  been  hitherto 
almost  invariably  a  peer.  During  the  Canning  adminis- 
tration, in  1827,  the  office  was  conferred  upon  a  com- 
moner; but  this  occasioned  considerable  inconvenience, 
as  the  department  was  unrepresented  in  both  Houses,  and 
the  experiment  was  never  repeated.*  At  length,  after 
several  unsuccessful  attempts,^  an  Act  was  passed  in  the 
year  1866  to  render  the  Postmaster-General  eligible  for 
the  House  of  Commons.*  When  he  is  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Lords  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  represent  the  department  in  the  Lower 
House.  ^ 

The  Postmaster-General  reports  annually  to  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury  upon  the  condition  of  his  department, 
and  these  reports  are  invariably  laid  before  ParUament. 

In   1839    the  system  of  transmitting  Money  Orders  Newdutiea 
through  the  Post  Office  was  first  formally  estabUshed,  j?"^*®*^*^^ 
though  it  had  been  in  partial  operation  for  some  years  ment. 
previously;  and  in  the  year  1861,  advantage  was  taken  of 
the  facilities  afforded  by  the   Post-office  money   order 
system  in  operation  throughout  the  kingdom  to  introduce 
Post-office  Savings  Banks,  which  have  proved  of  incalcu- 
lable benefit  to  the  poorer  classes  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.^     And  in  1864  another  boon  was  bestowed  by 


:    '  See  ante,  p.  233.  ries,  1850,  Evid.  3238-3292.     Com- 

**  See   Mr.  Darby  Griffiths'  mo-  mons    Papers,   1864,  vol.  xxvii.  p. 

tions,  Hans.  Deb. Tol.  clxxvLp.  1390 ;  399.     Report  on  Misc.  Expenditure, 

vol.  clxxviii.  p.  378.  1860,  Evid.  1370.    Hans.  Deb.  vol. 

»  Act  29  &  30  Vict,  c  65.  clxxiv.  p.  1219.     And  the  annual 

•>  Authority    for    the    preceding  Reports  of  the  Postmastei^General. 

statements,   and  further  particulars  ^  By  the  Act  24  Vict.  c.  14.    For 

concerning  this  department,  will  be  an  account  of  these  banks,  see  Rep. 

found  in  uie  Report  on  Official  Sola-  of  Comlnittee  of  Public  Accounts  for 
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Government  upon  the  poorer  classes  in  the  United  King- 
dom by  empowering  small  payments  to  be  received 
from  time  to  time  through  the  Post  Office,  towards  the 
purchase  of  Government  Annuities  of  small  amounts,  and 
on  behalf  of  contracts  for  payments  of  sums  of  money  on 
death.^ 
moaej  ^  question  has  lately  arisen  before  the  Committee  of 

orders.  Public  Accounts,  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  unclaimed 
Post-office  money  orders.  Hitherto  the  moneys  accruing 
from  lapsed  Post-office  orders  have  been  used  by  the  de- 
partment, to  form  a  fund  for  assisting  its  officers  in  the 
insurance  of  their  lives.  But  as  it  is  obviously  improper 
for  a  department  to  create  a  fund  out  of  money  which 
neither  belongs  to  them  nor  has  been  appropriated  by 
Parliament,  it  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Vine,  of  the 
Audit  Office,  in  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  Public 
Accounts,  in  1867,  that  the  money  represented  by  these 
lapsed  orders  should  be  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  and  if 
the  orders  are  afterwards  presented.  Parliament  should 
provide  the  means  of  paying  them.  But  as  yet  the  ques- 
tion stands  open,  the  Treasury  having  come  to  no  decision 
upon  it.™ 
Sunday  la-  The  propriety  and  expediency  of  enjoining  the  cessa- 
tion of  Sunday  labour  in  the  various  Post  Offices  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom  has  also  frequently  engaged  the 
attention  of  Parliament,  and  has  sometimes  given  rise  to 
the  expression  of  contrary  opinions  thereon."     In  1850,  a 

1865,  Appx.  No.  2,    pp.    156-189.  »  Act  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  43.   See  ta- 

Hans.  Deb.  vol.  dxzix.  p.  194.    And  bles  of  premiums  to  be  charged  under 

Lewins  on  Post- office  Savings  Banks,  contracts  for  the  insurance  of  lives  or 

For  recent  statistics,  showing   the  the  grant  of  Government  annuities ; 

extraordinary  and  unexpected  advan-  and  under  conti'acts  for  the  grant  of 

tages  which    have  accrued    to  the  Government  deferred  life  annuities; 

Sublic  generally    from  the    Money  also,  regulations  made  pursuant  to 
irder  system,  and  the    Post-office  the  Act  aforesaid,  by  the  Postmaster- 
Savings  Banks,  and  the  rapid  growth  General,  respecting  Government  in- 
and  development  of  the  same,  see  surances   ana  annuities.     Commons 
the  Postmaster- GeneraVs  Report  for  Papers,  1865,  vol.  xxx.  pp.  683-806. 
1867,  and  Mr.  Scudamore*s  evidence  "  Second  Rep.  Com.  Pub.  Ajccts. 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Electric  1867.    Min.  of  Evid.  509-517. 
Telegraphs  Bill.     Commons.  Papers,  '  See  ante.  voL  i.  p.  262. 
1867-^,  No.  435,  pp.  121-124. 


bour. 
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royal  commission  appointed  to  investigate  this  question, 
made  various  recommendations  on  the  subject,*  to  which 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  gave  effect,  with  a  view  to 
lighten  as  far  as  possible  labour  in  this  department  on 
the  Lord's  Day,  and  to  discontinue  all  Sunday  posts  in 
rural  districts,  at  the  request  of  '  the  receivers  of  six- 
sevenths  of  the  Sunday  letters. '^  But  persons  employed 
in  the  Post  Office  are  expressly  prohibited  from  agitating 
for  a  discontinuance  of  the  Sunday  delivery  of  letters.* 

It  devolves  upon  the  Post-office  department  to  enter  Postal  con- 
into  contracts  for  the  transmission  of  mails  by  steam  or 
sailing  vessels  to  places  beyond  the  seas ;  but  no  such 
contracts  are  considered  to  be  binding  until  an  opportu- 
nity has  been  afforded  to  the  House  of  Commons  of 
expressing  its  opinion  thereon.'  And  while  it  is  mani- 
festly undesirable  that  either  the  Government  or  the 
House  should  be  fettered  by  the  House  of  Commons 
adopting  an  abstract  resolution  defining  the  terms  upon 
which  all  postal  subsidies  shall  be  hereafter  granted,'  it  is 
essential  that  every  postal  contract  should  be  submitted 
to  the  House  at  a  sufficiently  early  stage  of  the  agree- 
ment, to  admit  of  a  free  expression  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  same,  without  entailing  any  pecuniary  responsi- 
bility to  the  proposed  contractors,  in  the  event  of  the 
House  objecting  to  the  contract.* 

In  1868,  an  important  addition  was  made  to  the  duties  Electric 
of  the  General  Post  Office  by  transferring  the  control  of  g^pUs. 
the  Electric  Telegraphs  within  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  that  department  This 
reform  had  been  in  contemplation  by  the  government  for 
several  years,  and  had  been  advocated  by  the  Chambers 
of  Commerce  throughout  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  by  a 
large  and  influential  portion  of  the  public  press.     It  was 


*  Commons  Papers,  1850,  voL  xx.  '  See  ante^  toI.  i.  pp.  298,  501. 

p.  455.  '  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxc.  p.  2010. 

p  Ibid.  voL  Tiii.  p.  183.  Ibid.  1854,  *  Ibid.  vol.  clxxxix.   pp.  668-702, 

vol.  Ix.  p.  27.   lS67Sy  No.  230.  1561.     See  the  Churchward  case, 

•»  Ibid.  1867-8,  No.  230.  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  408. 
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ultimately  effected  by  means  of  a  permissive  Act ;"  which 
empowers  the  Postmaster-General,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  from  time  to  time  to  purdiase, 
with  moneys  to  be  granted  by  Parliament  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  undertakings  of  any  existing  telegraph  company 
whose  shareholders  may  consent  to  such  sale  and  transfer. 
Provided  that  the  terms  of  the  proposed  purchase  shall 
have  previously  '  lain  for  one  month  on  the  table  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  without  disapproval.' 

This  Act  is  not  intended  to  confer  on  the  Postmaster- 
General  any  rights  which  the  telegraph  companies  have 
not  been  authorised  to  exercise,  or  to  give  him  any 
greater  powers  over  the  holders  of  private  property  than 
the  said  companies  have  already  obtained  from  Parlia- 
ment. It  is  designed  merely  to  place  the  Postmaster- 
General  in  the  position  of  a  newly  organised  telegraph 
company,  leaving  him  to  negotiate  with  the  existing  com- 
panies for  the  transfer  of  their  property  on  such  terms  as 
shall  be  satisfactory  to  him  and  to  them,  and  shall  be 
approved  of  by  Parhament. 

When  the  object  contemplated  by  this  Act  shall  have 
been  fully  accomplished,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  be 
attended  with  great  advantages  to  the  State,  as  well  as 
to  the  public  at  large,  by  estabhshing  a  cheaper,  more 
widely  extended,  and  more  expeditious  system  of  tele- 
graphy throughout  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  also  by  strengthening  the  means  of  defence  against 
hostility  from  without,  and  aiding  in  the  maintenance  of 
law  and  order  within  the  kingdom.^ 


"  Act  31  &  32  Vic  310.  In  its  pro-  should  be  empowered  to  mako  special 

gress  through  the  House  of  Commons  agreements  for  the  transmission  of 

the  Bin  was  referred  to  a  select  com-  certain  classes  of  messages  at  reduced 

mittee^who  took  evidence  thereon,  and  rates,  but  that  the  House  of  Commons 

reported  it  with  amendments,  and  shall  be  duly  informed  of  the  same ; 

with  an  opinion  '  that  it  is  not  desir-  and    furthermore,    recommendations 

able  that  the  transmission  of  mes-  in    regard    to    the    acquisition    and 

sages  for  the  public  should  become  a  working    of   submarine  cables,   &c. 

legal  monopofy  in  the  Post  Office/  Commons  Papers,  1867-8,  No.  435. 
Also,  that  the  PostmasteivGeneral,        *  See  Reports,  and  other  papers, 

with  the  consent  of  the  Treasury,  upon  the  proposed  titmsfer  to  the 
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The  department  of  the  Postmaster-General  is  mider  Employes. 
the  control  of  a  secretary,  whose  salary  ranges  from 
1,500Z.  to  2fi00L  a  year ;  with  two  assistant  secretaries. 
The  number  of  employ^  in  the  chief  offices  in  London, 
Dublin,  and  Edinburgh,  amounted,  in  1868,  to  4,4307 

THE    SBCEETABIAT    OF  STATE. 

The  origin  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  or,  as  it  Secretary 
was  formerly  styled.  King's  Secretary,  is  difficult  to  trace.  ^^  ®**'®' 
From  the  researches  of  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  we  may 
infer  that  the  ancient  English  monarchs,  Kke  those  of 
other  countries,  were  always  attended  by  a  learned  eccle- 
siastic, known  at  first  as  tibeir  '  clerk,'  and  afterwards  as 
*  secretary,'  whose  duty  it  was  to  conduct  the  king's 
correspondence,  and  to  convey  his  commands  in  writing 
to  the  high  officers  of  State,  when  they  were  not  per- 
sonally communicated  by  the  mouth  of  the  sovereign. 
These  functionaries  were  not,  however,  in  any  sense 
regarded  as  Secretaries  of  State,  nor  were  they  styled 
such,  in  England,  imtil  the  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign ;  after  which  the  term  was  generally  employed  to 
designate  the  king's  secretary.  Moreover,  unless  they 
had  a  seat  in  the  Privy  Council,  they  were  never  ac- 
counted responsible  for  the  measures  of  government.* 

Until  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VULL.,  the 
king's  secretary  appears  always  to  have  been  a  priest. 
After  a  few  years'  service,  he  was  usually  promoted  to  a 
bishopric,  or  to  some  other  lucrative  post.  He  was  not 
ordinarily  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council  until  the  time 
of  Henry  VI.,  but  when  admitted  to  this  distinction,  al- 
though he  shared  the  responsibilities  of  other  Councillors, 
he  was  otherwise  nothing  more  than  an  executive  officer. 


Post  Office  of  the  control  and  man-  ^  Civil  Service  Estimates  1868-9. 

agement  of  the  Electric  Telegraphs.  Revenue  depts.  pp.  38-47. 

Commons  Papers,  1867-8,  Nos.  202,  «  Nicolas,  Pro.  of  Privy  Council, 

272.    Also  Eiinb.  Rev.  Jan.  1869,  vol.  vi.  pp.  zcvii.  czxix. 
Art.  vi. 
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answerable  only  to  his  aoveieign  for  the  performance  of 
his  duties,  which  entailed  upon  him  no  constitutional 
responsibility,  and  required  nothing  more  than  a  faithful 
and  implicit  obedience  to  the  king's  commands.' 
Dtttifli  and  The  Secretary's  office  became  gradually  more  imp(Mt- 
reaponmbi-  gnt  from  thjs  peHod,  but  it  was  not  until  after  the 
thia^office.  Eevolution  of  1688,  when  the  direction  of  public  affairs 
passed  from  the  Privy  Council  to  the  Cabinet,  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  began  to  assume  those  high  duties 
and  responsibilities  which  have  rendered  his  office  one  of 
the  most  important  and  influential  in  the  government, 
and  his  authority  to  use  the  name  of  the  sovereign,  suoii 
as  can  be  questioned  by  none  but  the  sovereign  himself 
With  this  accession  of  dignity  and  authority,  he  became 
directly  answerable  to  Parliament  for  the  constitutional 
and  judicious  exercise  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown." 

The  principal  Secretaries  of  State  have  the  sole  control 
of  the  business  of  their  respective  offices,  and  are  entirely 
responsible  for  all  affairs  of  State  transacted  therein ;  sub- 
ject, of  course,  to  the  general  superintendence  of  the 
Cabinet  CounciL' 

As  high  officers  of  State,  acting  in  the  name  and  on 
behalf  of  the  crown,  they  possess  great,  if  not  undefinable 
powers,  in  addition  to  those  which  they  derive  from  the 
statute  or  common  law.  In  cases  that  involve  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  a  Secretary  of  State  has  a  right  to  act  in  a 
magisterial  capacity.  The  proper  safeguard  against  the 
abuse  of  these  enormous  powers  is  to  be  found  in  the 
protection  afforded  to  the  subject  from  all  illegal  acts,  by 
whomsoever  committed,  by  the  courts  of  law ;'"  as  well  as 
in  the  responsibUity  for  every  act  of  administration  to  the 
high  court  of  Parliament.'' 


»  Nicolas,  Pro.  of  Privy  Council,     struning  the  authority  of  &  Secretary 

vol.  vi,  pp.  ciixii.-cixxiT.  of  State,  in  Broom's  Constitution al 

'  iMp.Mxxvi.  '  ~      " 


e  (Mses  cited  defining  and  re- 
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The  number  of  Secretaries  of  State  has  varied,  from 
time  to  time,  with  the  exigencies  of  the  pubhc  service. 
Up  to  the  reign  of  Henry  Viii.,  it  was  customary  to 
have  but  one  secretary.      But  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
reign,  a  second  principal  secretary  was  appointed,  with 
coordinate  powers  and  duties.     Thenceforth,  with  some 
exceptions,  it  became  usual  to  appoint  two  Secretaries  of 
State,  until  after  the  union  with  Scotland,  when,  as  will  be 
presently  noticed,  the  number  was  again  increased.   There 
are  now  five  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  viz. : — the 
Home,  the  Foreign,  and  the  CJolonial  Secretaries,  and  the 
Secretaries  for  War  and  for  India.     Constitutionally  con- 
sidered, however,  there  is  but  one  Secretary  of  State. 
The  office  may  be  said  to  be  in  commission,  as  its  division 
into  separate  departments    is    merely  by   conventional 
agreement     Whatever  may  be  their  number,  the  Princi- 
pal Secretaries  of  State  really  constitute  but  one  officer, 
each  being  co-equal  and  co-ordinate  with  his  colleagues, 
and  authorised,  if  need  be,  to  transact  the  business  apper- 
taining to  all  or  either  of  them ;  though,  each  has  a  de- 
partment which  is  ordinarily  assigned  to  his  particular 
charge.* 

The  Secretaries  of  State  are  the  only  authorised  chan- 
nels whereby  the  royal  pleasure  is  signified  to  any  part  of 
the  body  pohtic,  whether  at  home  or  abroad ;  and  either 
of  them  may  be  empowered  to  convey  the  Queen's  com- 
mands, at  any  time,  to  any  person.®  The  counter-signa- 
ture of  a  Secretary  of  State  is  necessary  to  give  vahdity 
to  the  sign-manual.  It  is  under  this  safeguard  that  the 
patronage  of  the  crown  is  administered,  and  every  official 
act  of  the  crown  performed.  Thus,  while  the  personal 
immunity  of  the  sovereign  is  secured,  a  responsible  ad- 
viser for  every  act  is  provided,  who  must  be  prepared 
to  answer  for  what  the  crown  has  done.' 


*  Pro.  of  Privy  Coun.  vol.  vi.  pp. .  the  Army,  1860,  pp.  vi.  vii.  Evid.  p. 
cviii.  cxxiii.  cxxx.  cxxxix.  32.    Sir  R.  Peel,  m  Mirror  of  Pari. 

'  Rep.  Com.  on  Foreign  Trade,  1829,  p.  806.  And  see  ante,  vol.  i. 
J864,  Evid.  1933.  pp.  170-172. 

'  Rep.   Com.  on  Organisation  of 
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Mode^of  ^  Secretary  of  State  is  appointed  directly  by  the 
ment  CTowD,  and  is  removable  at  the  royal  pleasure  :  but  while 
he  holds  the  seals  of  his  office  he  is  responsible  for  the 
acts  of  his  sovereign,  and  administers  the  royal  authority 
and  prerogative  which  are  delegated  to  him  without  re- 
serve. In  time  of  war,  or  in  cases  of  emergency,  the 
Secretaries  of  State  exercise  a  power  direct  from  the 
crown,  even  over  their  colleagues  in  the  administration. 
Thus,  Lord  Chatham,  when  Secretary  of  State,  is  said  to 
have  required  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  to  sign 
instructions  which  he  did  not  allow  him  to  read.*  Both 
military  and  naval  commanders,  during  the  Peninsular 
campaigns,  corresponded  direct  with  the  Secretary  of 
State.  And  more  recently,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  when 
Secretary-at-War  and  a  Cabinet  minister,  was  overruled 
and  controlled,  in  a  matter  within  his  own  department, 
by  a  written  order  from  a  Secretary  of  State.^ 

A  Secretary  of  State  receives  his  investiture  by  the  de- 
livery of  the  seals  of  office  from  the  hand  of  the  sovereign 
in  council,  and  the  appointment  is  formally  terminated 
by  the  return  of  the  seals  into  the  sovereign's  hands. 
Upon  the  delivery  of  the  seals,*  although  he  may  not 
have  received  a  patent,  a  Secretary  of  State  becomes  in- 
vested with  the  full  enjoyment  and  exercise  of  all  his 
powers.  It  has  been  the  general  practice,  however,  since 
the  year  1578,  at  least,  to  issue  letters  patent  of  appoint- 
ment, during  pleasure;  but  in  the  frequent  changes  of 
office,  of  late  years,  this  has  sometimes  been  dispensed 
with.  But  the  attention  of  Parliament  having  been 
directed  to  this  irregularity,  it  has  been   decided  that 


»  See  post,  ja.  59Q.  graved.    Either  the  Signet  or  the 

•*  Rep.  on  Org.  of  Army,  1860,  pp.  second  seal  ahove  mentioned,  accord- 

396,  447.  ing  to  circumstances,  is  affixed  to  the 

*  The  seals  are  three  in  number,  instruments  which  receive  the  royal 

namely,  the  Signet,  which  contains  signature.     The  Cachet  is  only  used 

the  royal  arms  and  supporters ;  an-  for  sealing  the  king's  (or  queen's) 

other  seal  of  a  smaller  size,  having  letters   to  sorereign  princes.      Pro. 

an    escutcheon   of  the  king's   arras  Privy  Council,  vol.  vi.  p.  ccxviii.  Stat. 

only ;  and  a  still  smaller  seal,  called  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  82. 

the  Cachet,  which  is  similarly  en- 
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hereafter  the  necessity  for  taking  out  a  patent  will  be 
strictly  maintained.^  The  patent  is  couched  in  general 
terms,  conferring  the  office  without  limitation  of  powers. 
There  is  a  fee  of  200Z.  payable  upon  the  receipt  of  the 
patent,  which  payment  has  been  recently  enforced  by 
order  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.^  Upon  the 
creation  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  in 
1855,  a  supplementary  patent  was  issued  containing  cer- 
tain special  reservations  in  the  powers  granted  to  that 
functionary;  the  constitutional  question  arising  out  of 
wliich  will  come  under  review  when  we  are  considering 
the  powers  belonging  to  this  department  of  the  secretariat. 

The  Secretaries  of  State  were  formerly  resident  in  the  to  attend 
royal  household,  and  continue  to  be  in  personal  attend-  2°  *^® . 
ance  upon  the  Sovereign  on  all  pubhc  ceremonies  and  &c. 
state  occasions.     One  is  always  in  attendance  upon  the 
Queen  during  her  occasional  4its  to  various  partJ  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  it  is  a  rule  that  one  must  always  be  pre- 
sent in  the  metropolis.* 

The  Secretaries  of  State  are  invariably  members  of  the  Presence  in 
Privy  Council,  and  have  always  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 
As  Cabinet  ministers  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  sit 
in  one  or  other  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Pursuant  to  the  statute  of  Anne,°*  two  only  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Secretaries  of  State  (and  two  Under-Secretaries) 
were  at  liberty  to  sit  at  any  one  time  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  This  was  the  actual  number  of  Secretaries  of 
State  at  that  time.  But  in  1708,  Queen  Anne  herself,  in 
consequence  of  the  increase  of  public  business  consequent 
upon  the  union  with  Scotland,  appointed  a  third  secretary. 


Parlia- 
ment. 


J  Proc.  Privy  Council,  vol.  vi.  p.        "  Chap.  7,  sec  26,  as  construed  in 

cxxxix.    Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxli.  pp.  connection  with  the  Act  22  Geo.  lU. 

1105,  1247.    Ibid,  vol.  cxlii.  p.  620.  c.  82,  abolishing  the  third  Secretarv- 

Ibid.  vol.  cxliii.  p.  1426.  ship  of  State,^and  declaring  that  if  the 

^  Ibid,  vol.  chii.  pp.  1300^  1808,  same  should  be  affcerwaras  revived, 

1828.  it  should  be  deemed  a  'new  office,* 

^  Rep.  on  Off.  Sal.  1850,    Evid.  rendering  the  incumbent  thereof  in- 

1237.  Macaulay,  Hist,  of  Eng.  vol.  iv.  eligible  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of 

p.  0.  Commons. 
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On  a  vacancy  occurring  in  this  office  in  1746,  the  third 
secretaryship  was  dispensed  with.  This  continued  until 
1768,  when  the  increase  of  C!olonial  business  rendered 
it  again  necessary  to  appoint  a  third  secretary,  to  take 
charge  of  the  same."  But  in  1782,  upon  the  recommend- 
ation of  Edmund  Burke,  and  as  a  measure  of  econo- 
mical reform,  the  office  of  third  Secretary  of  State  was 
abolished  by  the  Act  22  Geo.  III.  c.  82,  and  the  charge 
of  the  colonies  transferred  to  the  Home  Secretary.  In 
1794,  owing  to  the  increase  of  mihtary  correspondence, 
consequent  upon  the  war  with  France,  it  became  neces- 
sary, once  more,  to  appoint  a  third  Secretary  for  War. 
And  in  1801,  the  charge  of  the  colonies  was  added  to 
this  department 

On  December  30,  1794,  a  point  of  order  was  raised  in  the  Honse 
of  Commons  to  the  effect  that  the  presence  therein  of  Mr.  Secretary 
Dondas,  the  Secretary  for  the  new  department  of  War,  was  con- 
trary to  the  statute  of  Anne  above  mentioned.  To  this  it  was  replied 
that  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Dundas  had  been  Home  Secretary  before  the 
charge  of  the  War  Department  was  assigned  to  him,  ihe  Dake  of 
Portland,  the  new  Home  Secretary,  most  be  considered  as  the 
*  third  Secretary '  under  the  statute :  but  that  as  his  Grace  sat  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  statute  had  not  been  violated.**  On  November 
7, 1797,  the  objection  was  again  raised  upon  a  formal  motion.  But 
it  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  same  grounds  as  before,  and  was 
negatived  on  a  division.?  Since  this  time  it  has  been  the  practice 
that  one,  at  least,  of  the  principal  Secretaries  of  State  should  be  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

In  1854,  upon  the  creation  of  a  foipiih  Secretaryship 
of  State,  for  the  exclusive  charge  of  the  War  Department, 
it  was  necessary  to  pass  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  enable  a 
third  Secretary  of  State,  and  a  third  Under-Secretary,  to 
sit  in  the  House  of  Commons.^  So  also,  upon  the  crea- 
tion  of  a  fifth  Secretaryship,  for  India,  in  1858,  it  became 
necessary  for  an  Act  to  be  passed  authoiising  any  four  of 


»  Cox.  Inst.  665.  p  Ibid.  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  977. 

•  Pari  Hist.  vol.  xxxi.  p.  1003.  '  18  &  10  Vict  c.  10. 
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the  principal  secretaries  of  state,  and  under-secretaries, 
to  hold  seats  in  that  House/ 

Every  principal  secretary  of  state  receives  a  salary  of  Salary. 
5,000/.  per  annum ;  and  there  is  attached  to  each  branch 
of  the  secretariat  a  permanent  under-secretary,  with  a  Under- 
salary  of  2,000/.  a  year,  and  a  parliamentary,  or  political  ©f  state.^* 
under-secretary,  with  a  salary  of  1,500Z.  a  year." 


The  Under-Secretaries  of  State 

are  appointed  by  the  joint  action  of  the  head  of  the 
department,  and  the  Prime  Minister.  The  secretary 
would  probably  consider  that  the  Premier  was  respon- 
sible for  the  general  conduct  of  public  afiairs,  and  would 
be  ready  to  acquiesce  in  the  appointment  of  any  capable 
person  suggested  by  him,  while  he  might  himself  recom- 
mend some  one  in  whom  he  had  particular  confidence.* 

All  matters  relating  to  the  disciphne  of  the  oflSice  de- 
volve upon  the  permanent  under-secretary,  and  the 
whole  of  the  work  passes  through  his  hands. 

The  political  under-secretary  has  the  general  super-  Political 
vision  of  all  that  is  done  in  the  department,  but  is  unable  secretory. 
to  devote  much  time  to  the  details  of  ordinary  oflSicial 
business,  on  account  of  the  engrossing  nature  of  his  par- 
liamentary duties.  He  is  required  to  represent  his  de- 
partment in  Parliament ;  and  if  the  principal  secretary  of 
state  be  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  he  should  have 
a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  PoUtical  under-secre- 
taries are  also  frequently  called  upon  to  represent  either 
their  own  department,  or  the  government  generally,  upon 
parUamentary  committees.™ 


'  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  106,  sec.  4.    In  been  already  noted.  See  anUy  p.  257. 

1864;  a  question  of  order  arose  in  the  ■  See  Ciyil  Service  Estimates  for 

House  of  Commons^  in  consequence  1868-9.  Class  II. 

of  five    under-secretaries    of  state  ^  Rep.  on  Official  Salaries^  1850. 

holding  seats  in  the  House  together.  Evid.  300. 

The  particulars  of  this  case    have  "  Rep.  on  Off.  Sal.  1850.    Evid. 
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Permanent  EvGiy  branch  of  the  secretariat,  with  the  exception  of 
s^z^  the  Home  Department,  has  a  permanent  assistant  under- 
"*^  secretary,  who  shares  the  labours  of  his  superior,  and 

superintends  the  business  of  the  office,  during  his  unavoid- 
able absence.  These  assistants  receive,  each  of  them, 
1,500/.  per  annum. 

The  permanent  heads  of  departments  have  to  write  the 
drafts  of  despatches.  If  a  despatch  arrives  which  adverts 
to  former  correspondence,  they  are  required  to  refer  to 
the  same,  and  to  prepare  a  minute  of  the  subjects  which 
particularly  require  attention,  suggesting  the  course  that 
ought  to  be  taken  in  the  matter.  This  minute  is  first 
submitted  to  the  permanent  under-secretary,  then  to  the 
parliamentary  imder-secretary,  and  then  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state.  AU  ordinary  business  is  expected  to  reach 
the  secretary  of  state  in  such  a  form,  that  he  can  dispose 
of  it  by  simply  adding  his  initials.^ 

The  permanent  under-secretaries  of  the  great  depart- 
ments of  state  are  empowered  in  all  official  correspon- 
dence to  make  use  of  the  name  of  the  department,  as  they 
would  a  common  seal.  They  do  so  upon  their  own  re- 
sponsibility ;  and  if  they  abuse  or  misuse  their  trust,  an 
appeal  can  be  made  to  the  chief ;  who  is  really  as  respon- 
sible to  the  crown  and  to  Parliament  for  the  act  of  his 
subordinate  as  if  he  had  signed  the  document  himself.^ 
Thus,  in  the  Treasury,  the  Admiralty,  or  the  Education 
Office,  the  secretary  would  write  in  the  name  of  '  My 
Lords,'  and  in  any  branch  of  the  secretariat,  in  the  name  of 
the  particular  secretary  of  state,  although  practically  the 
communication  would  emanate  from  the  under-secretary 
himself.  Considering  the  immense  amount  of  business 
which  passes  through  the  principal  public  departments, 
such  an  arrangement  is  imavoidable,  as  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  submit  the  correspondence,  in  every  instance,  to 


89,  1471,  &c.,  1939,  &c.  Rep.  Com.  ^  Rep.  Off.  Sal.  1860.Evid.  1648,&c. 
on  Diplomatic  Service,  1861;  pp.  ^  See  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  czcii.  p. 
60;  94.  1825 ;  arUe,  p.  174. 
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the  oflBcial  head.  But  in  every  doubtful  or  difficult  case, 
the  head  of  the  department  is  appealed  to,  and  his  in- 
structions obeyed.* 

Drafts  of  despatches,  and  other  important  papers,  are  Cabinet 
circulated  amongst  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  in  private  ^^^' 
despatch  boxes,  to  which  each  Cabinet  minister  has  a 
master-key.  These  boxes  are  conveyed  to  and  fro  in 
charge  of  queen's  messengers,  who  are  confidential  ser- 
vants, all  of  them,  nominally,  upon  the  staff  of  the  Foreign 
Secretary's  office.  In  practice,  however,  they  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  for  home  and  foreign  service ;  and  as 
their  duties  require  them  to  be  at  the  command  of  all  the 
Cabinet  ministers,  vacancies  in  their  number  are  filled  up 
by  each  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  in  rotation.^ 

The  establishments  of  the  several  branches  of  the  se- 
cretariat are  regulated  by  order  in  council. 

The  Secretaries  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  for  standing 
the  Colonies,  and  for  India,  are  each  assisted  by  a  stand- 
ing cx)unsel,  as  their  confidential  adviser  upon  legal  ques- 
tions.  The  standing  counsel  to  the  Home  Office  is  usually 
employed  professionally  in  drafting  government  BiUs." 


The  Home  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  has  ^o™«  Sec- 
direct  supervision  over  all  matters  relating  to  the  internal 
affairs  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  but  England  is  such 
a  self-governing  country  that  a  large  proportion  of  ad- 
ministrative business  is  transacted  without  the  necessity 
for  his  immediate  control.  His  duties  and  responsibiUties 
are  principally  confined  to  the  maintenance  of  the  internal 
peace  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  security  of  the  laws. 


*  Hep.  Com.  on  Education,  1865.        "  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxzxv.  pp.  1208, 

Evid.  145,  &c.  290,  338-356.    And  1235.    Ab  to  the  eligibility  of  the 

Bee  pod,  p.  649.  standing  counsel  to  sit  in  the  House 

7  Murray's  Handbook,  p.  276.  of  Conunons,  see  afUe^  p.  266. 
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and  the  general  oversight  in  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice. 
To  main-  The  Homc  Secretary  is  especially  responsible  for  the 
^ce!^^^^  preservation  of  the  pubUc  peace,  for  the  due  administra- 
tion of  the  criminal  law,  so  far  as  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown  is  concerned,  and  for  the  security  of  life  and  pro- 
perty throughout  the  kingdom.  For  this  purpose,  acting 
in  the  name  of  the  sovereign,  he  exercises  by  long  usage 
extensive  powers  over  the  civil  and  mihtary  authorities  of 
the  country.  He  himself  is  a  magistrate,  and  has  a  power 
of  commitment  to  prison  by  warrant  for  just  cause/  So 
far  as  regards  the  movements  of  the  regular  army,  and 
the  direction  of  the  militia,  yeomanry,  and  volunteer 
forces,  his  authority  was  superseded  by  the  appointment, 
in  1854,  of  a  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  But  in  the 
suppression  of  riots  and  tumults,  the  Home  Secretary 
would  still  be  the  proper  channel  for  conveymg  her  ma- 
jesty's commands  to  the  lords-heutenant  of  counties,  or 
to  the  officers  in  charge  of  districts,  placing  them  in  com- 
munication with  the  magistracy  upon  any  emergency,  and 
directing  them  how  to  act.*" 
SminL^^  In  addition  to  his  prescriptive  poUce  powers,  large 
trati^  of  statutory  authority  has,  within  the  last  forty  years,  been 
specially  assigned  to  the  Home  Secretary.  He  has  a  direct 
controlling  power  over  the  administration  of  justice  and 
poUce  in  the  municipal  boroughs,  and  over  the  police  in 
and  around  London,  and  the  supervision  of  the  county 
constabulary.**    He  also  exercises,  by  long  usage,  a  power 


justice. 


■  Lord  Oampbelly  in  5  Ellis  and  acted  without  pievious  application  to 

Blackburn,  363.    Lord  John  RuBsell,  government^  see    Commons   Papers, 

in  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  xcii.  p.  S55,  1855,  vol.  xzxiL  p.  669,  and  1856, 

^  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxxzi.  p.  237.  vol.  1.  p.  521. 

And  see  Ibid.    vol.  clxix.  p.   198.  '  Objections    have    been     urged 

Report    of   Commissioners    on   the  against   the  excessive   extension   of 

Volunteer  Force,  Commons  Papers,  the  police  force  of  late  years,  and  its 

1862,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  89.      For  re-  'subjection  to  the  direct  and  exclusive 

turns  of  applications  to  Home  Sec-  control  of  the  Home  Office.     See 

retary  for  a  military  force    in  aid  l^eto  on  Taxation,  pp.  332-339.     In 

of  the  civil  power  in  England,  and  1833,  complaint  was  made  to  the  H. 

of  cases  wherein  magistrates    have  of  Commons  of  the  conduct  of  the 
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to  examine  and  commit  for  trial  persons  charged  with 
offences  against  the  state ;  and  he  may,  by  virtue  of  recent 
statutes,  direct  certain  fugitive  offenders  from  France  and 
the  United  States  of  America  to  be  delivered  to  their 
respective  governments.  He  has  a  similar  power  with 
respect  to  colonial  offenders,  and  may  authorise  the  execu- 
tion of  warrants,  under  which  they  may  be  apprehended 
and  returned  to  the  colonies  for  trial. 

In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Local  Government  Local  Oo- 
Act  of  1858,  for  self-government,  local  improvement,  and  ^®"^®°^- 
the  preservation  of  the  public  health  in  towns,  the  Home 
Secretary  (in  connection  with  the  medical  department  of 
the  Privy  Council)  has  a  superintending  power ;  also,  in 
regard  to  interments,  and  the  opening  and  closing  of 
burial  grounds,  on  sanitary  considerations. 

Other  duties  have  been  imposed  upon  the  Home  Secre-  Protection 
tary  by  the  Acts  for  the  regulation  of  factory  labour,  for  ^^^*^^' 
the  inspection  of  fisheries  and  of  coal  mines,  for  the  regu- 
lation of  labour  in  mines  and  collieries,  for  the  regulation 
of  schools  of  anatomy,  for  the  protection  of  pauper  luna- 
tics, and  for  the  general  control  and  supervision  of  lunatic 
asylums. 

The  Home  Secretary  has  the  general  oversight  and  criminal 
ultimate  control  in  all  matters  relating  to  prisons,  peni-  ™***®"- 
tentiaries,  reformatories,  criminals,  and  the  administration 
of  criminal  justice.  He  is  especially  responsible  for  the 
exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  in  the  reprieve  or  pardon 
of  convicted  offenders,  or  the  commutation  of  their  sen- 
tences. Applications  for  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative 
of  mercy,  amounting  to  some  thousands  of  cases  in  a 
year,  occasion  great  labour  to  this  officer,  requiring  al- 
ways his  personal  investigation  and  decision,  with  such 
assistance  as  may  be  derived  from  the  judges  before  whom 


police  force,  imputing  to  them  equi-  committee  elicited  little  more  than 

vocal  practices;  too  much  akin  to  the  the  mificonduct  of  a  single  policeman^ 

spy  system,  so  prevalent  on  the  Con-  who  was  dismissed  from  the  service, 

tment  ;    but  enquiry  by  a    select  See  atUef  vol.  i.  p.  368. 
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the  case  in  question  has  been  tried.  Hence  he  is  obliged 
to  be  in  frequent  communication  with  the  presiding  judges 
at  the  assizes,  and  of  the  central  criminal  court,  and  also 
with  the  local  magistracy  throughout  the  kingdom.**  Com- 
plaints in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  particular  magistrates 
are  forwarded  (through  the  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county) 
to  the  Home  Secretary,  by  whom  they  are  transmitted  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
other  These  are  the  principal  duties  of  the  Home  Secretary, 

^^^  in  relation  to  administrative  affairs,  but  he  exercises  con- 
trolling powers,  under  the  provisions  of  several  statutes, 
in  respect  to  the  registration  of  births,  deaths  and  mar- 
riages, the  commutation  of  tithes,  the  enclosure  of  com- 
mons, turnpike  trusts,  small  debts  courts,  the  registration 
of  aliens,  &c.,  and  he  is  empowered  to  grant  certificates 
of  naturalisation,  conferring  civU  rights  as  British  sub- 
jects on  foreigners  of  good  repute  who  are  able  to  produce 
proofs  of  a  long  residence  and  intention  to  continue  to 
reside  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Appointr.         The  Home  Secretary  has  the  formal  preparation  and  au- 

meiits  DO* 

nours,'  &c.  theuticatiou  of  such  royal  warrants,  grants,  approbations 
of  lords-lieutenant,  appointments,  patents,  licenses,  &c.,  as 
do  not  specially  belong  to  the  other  branches  of  the  secre- 
tariat, or  to  the  Treasury.  All  such  matters  pass  through 
his  office,  and  are  laid  by  him  before  the  sovereign  for 
signature  or  approbation.*  He  also  receives  all  addresses 
to  the  queen  (except  those  presented  at  levees),  and  all 
memorials  and  petitions,  upon  which,  if  respectfully 
worded,  he  takes  the  royal  pleasure,  and  conveys  the 
same  to  the  persons  from  whom  they  emanated,  acting  as 
the  official  channel  of  communication  between  the  sove- 
reign and  her  subjects. 

The  Home  Secretary  recommends  to  the  sovereign  for 
the  honour  of  civil  knighthood.     By  long  custom,  he  no- 


*  Rep.  on  Off.  Sal.  1860.  Evid.  bum,  voL  v.  p.  344.  i4«^,  vol.  i.  p.  344. 
2887.  Cfampbeirs  Chancellors,  i.  19  n.  «  First  Report  on  Fees^  1/86,  p. 
Harrison  v.  Bush,  Ellis  and  Black-    19. 
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minates  to  some  of  the  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  crown, 
and  many  offices  have  been  placed  in  his  gift  by  recent 
statutes.  In  his  patronage  is  included  that  of  his  own 
department  and  the  State  Paper  office.  He  nominates  the 
Keeper  of  the  Eecords  in  the  Tower,  and  the  Chief  Porter 
of  the  Tower,  the  Military  Knights  of  Windsor,  and  the 
ahnsmen  of  the  various  cathedrals ;  also  the  chief  officers 
of  the  Channel  Islands  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  He  has  also 
the  patronage  appertaining  to  the  police  and  to  prisons, 
and  the  appointment  of  the  various  government  inspectors 
of  factories,  mines,  &c.,  and  to  several  important  offices 
in  Scotland.  The  minor  patronage  in  the  hands  of  the 
Home  Secretary,  including  numerous  appointments  to 
benefices  in  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  is  dis- 
tributed by  him  in  the  ordinary  discharge  of  his  duties, 
and  without  reference  to  the  crown.' 

His  authority  extends  over  England,  Wales,  and  Scot-  Extent  of 
land,  the  Channel  Islands,  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  he  is  ^^^^^' 
the  organ  of  communication  between  the  Cabinet  and  the 
vice- regal  government  of  Ireland,  for  which  he  is  deemed 
personally  responsible  ;  and  though  he  does  not  interfere 
actively  in  lesser  matters,  he  is  informed  of  and  advises 
upon  all  the  more  important  measures  adopted  in  that 
country.* 

The  following  political  officers,  all  of  whom  are  usually  subordi- 
in  Parliament,  are  subordinate  to  the  Home  Secretary,  ^^®*" 
i.e.  the  parliamentary  Under-Secretary  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, the  two  law  officers  of  the  crown,  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  the  Attorney-General  for  Ire- 
land, and  the  Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland.^ 

There  are  two  under-secretaries — one  permanent  and 


cers. 


'  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  Hans.    Deb.  account  of  the  several  minor  depart- 

vol.  clxxxv.  p.  1118.  mentfi,  &c.,  which  are  more  or  less 

'  See  post,  p.  717.     And  Murray's  directly  subject  to  his  control  and 

Handbook,  pp.  163-175  for  further  superintendence, 
particulars  respecting  the  patronage        "  Rep.  on  OiF.  Sal.  1850.     Eyid. 

of  the  Home  Secretary,  and  for  an  2787.    Po«^,p.  710. 
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the  Other  parliamentary.  The  former  has  charge  of  the 
law  and  criminal  business  and  the  general  domestic  cor- 
respondence ;  the  latter  conducts  the  correspondence  ynth 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the  Channel  Islands,  together  with 
the  parliamentary  business  and  the  correspondence  con- 
nected therewith.*  Pull  particulars  in  regard  to  the 
Home  Office,  and  the  several  departments  subordinate 
thereto,  will  be  found  in  the  Civil  Service  Estimates  for 
the  year  ending  March  31,  1869,  Class  ii.  No.  3. 


The  Foreign  Secretary. 

Foreign  The  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 

Secretary,  Qj:e  not  SO  Varied  as  those  of  the  other  secretaries,  but 
they  are  nevertheless  most  important  and  influential.  He 
is  the  official  organ  and  responsible  adviser  of  the  crown 
in  all  commimications  between  Great  Britain  and  foreign 
powers.  The  constitution  vests. in  the  crown  the  conduct 
of  all  foreign  negotiations,  and  ^  the  Foreign  Secretary  is 
the  minister  charged  with  this  duty.  He  negotiates  all 
treaties,  leagues  and  alliances  with  foreign  states,  either 
directly  with  their  representatives  in  this  country,  or 
through  the  British  ministers  abroad.  It*  is  his  duty  to 
afford  protection  to  British  subjects  residing  abroad,  to 
enquire  into  their  complaints,  and  to  demand  redress  and 
satisfaction  for  any  injuries  they  may  sustain  at  the  hands 
of  foreigners.  He  introduces  to  his  sovereign  all  foreign 
ministers  accredited  to  the  British  government ;  he  en- 
quires into  and  redresses  their  just  complaints,  and  main- 
tains their  privileges  inviolate. 

He  keeps  the  ministers  of  foreign  governments  informed 
of  any  acts  of  his  own  government,  or  of  her  majesty's 
subjects,  which  may  be  liable  to  misconstruction,  ex- 
plaining their  nature  and  purport;  and  it  his  duty  to 
maintain,  as  far  as  possible,  a  friendly  understanding  with 


>  Commona  Papers,  1847-^,  vol.  xTiii.  pp.  278,  279. 
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foreign  powers,  while  he  loses  no  opportunity  of  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  his  own  country.  On  such  matters 
he  is  in  regular  and  frequent  communication  with  the 
diplomatic  agents  of  the  British  government  abroad,  and 
receives  from  them  like  information  and  explanations  from 
the  governments  to  which  they  are  accredited. 

The  Foreign  Secretary  grants  passports  to  native  bom 
or  naturaUsed  British  subjects  going  abroad,  under  the 
regulations  in  force  concerning  the  same. 

Intimately  connected  with  this  department  of  state  are  Ministers 
the  amba^dors,  diplomatic  agents,  and  consuls,  accre-  ^^:<^ 
dited  or  employed  in  foreign  countries;  in  fact,  the 
diplomatic  service  may  properly  be  regarded  as  a  portion 
of  the  Foreign  Office  serving  abroad.  They  are  the  eyes, 
and  ears,  and  tongues  by  which  the  British  government 
sees,  and  hears,  and  speaks  in  its  foreign  relations.^ 

Formerly,  it  was  customary  that  the  representatives  of 
the  British  crown  at  aU  the  great  courts  should  be  known 
poUtical  adherents  of  the  party  in  power,  and  the  heads  of 
the  principal  missions,  such  as  Paris,  Vienna,  Constanti- 
nople and  St.  Petersburg,  were  removed  on  a  change  of 
administration  at  home.  But  while  it  is  certainly  impor- 
tant that  the  -ministers  at  the  great  courts  should  have 
the  poUtical  confidence  of  the  government  of  the  day,  it 
has  not  of  late  years  been  usual,  as  a  rule,  to  change  these 
officers  on  the  appointment  of  a  new  ministry.  The  practice 
is  now  conformed  to  the  system  which  prevails  on  the 
Continent,  where  foreign  ministers  are  considered  as  being 
totally  independent  of  any  political  party,  and  as  the  mere 
organs  of  the  government  by  whom  they  are  employed. 
In  general,  the  foreign  policy  of  the  British  government 
is  so  uniform  and  consistent,  that  it  is  not  difficult  for  a 
minister  to  carry  out  instructions  from  secretaries  of  state 
of  different  pohtical  opinions.    If,  however,  he  has  become 


J  Murray's  Handbook,  176-178.  agents  are  defined,  and  their  duties 
And  see  p.  178,  where  the  respective  described.  And  see  ante,  vol.  i.  p. 
positions  of  the  different  diplomatic    601, 
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personally  committed  to  a  particular  policy,  a  new  Foreign 
Secretary,  on  taking  office,  would  naturally  consult  him 
as  to  whether  he  could  conscientiously  and  zealously  carry 
out  instructions  of  a  different  description,  more  especially 
if,  being  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  he  shotdd  have 
voted,  in  person  or  by  proxy,  against  the  incoming  ad- 
ministration ;  because  it  is  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  the 
state  that  there  should  be  reciprocal  confidence  between 
the  Foreign  Secretary  and  the  agents  of  the  crown  in 
other  coimtries/ 
Foreign  rjr^Q  leading  features  of  our  foreign  policy  are — to  pro- 

mote and  extend  our  commercial  relations,  not  to  inter- 
fere unnecessarily  in  the  affairs  of  other  countries,  and  to 
endeavour,  as  far  as  we  legitimately  can,  to  4)romote  the 
good  government  and  prosperity  of  other  countries.  The 
poUcy  of  England  in  this  respect  is  consistent,  and,  to  a 
certain  degree,  unchanging ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
ministers  at  the  smaller  missions,  at  all  events,  should  not 
always  be  able  to  carry  out  a  policy  of  this  kind.^ 
Priyate  Communications  firequently  pass  between  pubhc  officers 

d^n^"'  ^^  foreign  service  and  the  Foreign  Office  by  means  of 
private  letters."^  This  is  done  in  cases  where  the  interests 
of  the  public  service  require  that  freedom  of  communica- 
tion, coupled  with  mutual  confidence  and  secresy,  should 
be  maintained.  These  letters  are  strictly  secret,  and  can- 
not be  produced  without  the  consent  of  the  individual 
irom  whom  they  emanated,  unless,  as  sometimes  occurs, 
they  are  formally  made  pubhc  letters,  by  a  subsequent  act 
on  the  part  of  the  writer."  The  rules  respecting  private 
correspondence  between  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  minis- 
ters abroad  have  been  thus  stated  No  instructions  on 
which  any  servant  of  the  crown  is  required  to  act  should 

^  Hep.    of  Com.    on    Diplomatic        ^  Ante,  vol.  i.  p.  604.     And  see 

Service,  1861,  pp.  88, 104, 179.  And  Sir   James    Qraham's    explanation 

see  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxix.  p.  1940.  and  justiGcation    of   this     system 

'  Rep.  com.  Dipl.  Serv.  1861,  Lord  in  his  evidence  before  the  Sebastopol 

Clarendon's  evidence,  p.  110 ;  and  see  Committee,Commons  Papers,  1854-5, 

p.  179.  vol.  ix.  pt  8,  pp.  273-276. 

™  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clvii.  p.  1182. 
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be  sent  in  a  private  letter,  unless  also  accompanied  by  a 
public  despatch.  Ijctters  or  despatches  marked  '  private 
and  confidential/  if  written  in  regular  form,  on  large 
paper,  are  usually  considered  as  part  of  the  public  cor- 
respondence, subject,  as  regards  publicity,  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  of  State ;  but  private  letters  between 
public  functionaries,  although  relating  to  public  afiairs,  if 
marked  '  private,'  and  written  in  the  usual  form  of  private 
personal  correspondence,  are  very  rarely  seen  by  any 
one,  except  the  Foreign  Secretary  himself,  and  perhaps 
the  Prime  Minister ;  and  they  ought  not  to  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  public  without  the  consent  of  the  writer. 
Copies  of  all  private  and  confidential  despatches  are  left 
on  record  in  the  office  of  the  embassy,  but  no  record  is 
kept  of  private  correspondence."*  As  a  matter  of  usage, 
the  Foreign  Secretary  is  not  bound  to  place  those  private 
letters  even  in  the  hands  of  his  sovereign.  They  may 
occasionally  be  communicated  to  his  colleagues  in  office, 
but  they  come  so  frequently,  and  the  other  ministers  are 
so  absorbed  in  their  own  departments,  that  they  would 
seldom  care  to  see  or  haVfe  leisure  to  peruse  them.  Upon 
quitting  office,  the  Foreign  Secretary  takes  them  with  him, 
and  they  therefore  form  no  part  of  the  record  of  our 
diplomatic  transactions  or  authentic  history.^  Though  it 
is,  in  fact,  *  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  make  use  of  information  conveyed  in  private 
letters  in  any  way  which  he  pleases,'  and  to  cause  such 
letters  to  be  '  made  public  and  printed,'  if  he  think  fit."* 

The  practice  of  private  diplomatic  correspondence 
between  the  Foreign  Secretary  and  the  diplomatic  ser- 
vants of  the  crown,  has  been  severely  animadverted  upon 
in  Parliament,  but  all  those  who  had  filled  the  office  of 


«  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clvii.  pp.  91-102.        '  Ibid.  pp.  91,  304,2113.  See  also 

Hep.  of  Com.  on  Diplomatic  Service^  Smith's  Pan.  Remembrancer,  1857-8, 

1861,  pp.  167,  211.  p.  29,  with  precedents  respecting  pri- 

'  Mr.Disraeli,  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clvii.  vate  correspondences  between  English 

p.  304 ;  and  see  pp.  1179^  1181.  ministers  and  ambassadors  abroad. 

1  Ibid.  p.  2184. 
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Private  Foreign  Secretary,  together  with  other  eminent  and  ex- 
de^^"^  perienced  public  men  who  were  examined  upon  the  sub- 
ject before  the  Committee  on  Diplomatic  Service,  in 
1861,  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  it  was  necessary,  and 
of  great  public  advantage.  This  will  more  fully  appear 
from  the  following  abstract  of  evidence  given  before  that 
committee.  Lord  Wodehouse  (the  political  Under-Se- 
cretary for  Foreign  Affairs),  said  that  he  thought  it  indis- 
pensable that  there  should  be  a  private  correspondence 
kept  up  between  the  Foreign  Secretary  and  the  heads  of 
missions  abroad;  but  all  matters  of  public  importance 
should  be  formally  recorded  in  despatches,  so  that  there 
may  be  a  complete  record  at  the  Foreign  Office  of  all  the 
transactions  of  the  government  with  foreign  powers,  and 
a  private  letter  should  only  be  supplementary  to  a  public 
despatch,  containing  perhaps  particulars  of  a  private 
nature,  which  it  might  be  desirable  to  communicate,  al- 
though inexpedient  to  record  in  a  public  document  It 
is  often  desirable,  moreover,  for  a  minister  of  the  crown 
to  communicate  freely  and  confidentially  to  a  foreign 
minister  upon  subjects  of  public  political  interest  at  home, 
so  as  to  put  him  in  possession  of  English  views  and 
opinions  on  matters  upon  which  it  may  be  essential  that 
he  should  be  informed.*  Lord  Clarendon  (ex-Foreign 
Secretary),  said  that  it  would  be  totally  impossible  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  the  Foreign  Office  with  our 
agents  abroad  unless  by  writing  private  letters.  Such 
letters  were  never  intended  to  supersede  public  instruc- 
tions, but  were  always,  in  fact,  either  commentaries  or 
explanations  of  public  despatches,  and  were  meant  to 
afford  information,  of  mutual  use  and  benefit,  which  it 
would  be  neither  desirable  nor  perhaps  proper  to  make 
a  matter  of  instniction,  or  the  subject  of  a  public  despatch. 
But  the  notion  that  this  is  made  use  of  to  carry  on  a 
system  of  secret  diplomacy,  and  that  one  set  of  despatches 
is  written  to  be  really  acted  upon,  and  another  set  to  be  laid 

*  Hep.  of  Com.  on  Diplom.  Service,  1861,  pp.  96,  97. 
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before  Parliament,  is  utterly  without  foundation.*  Secret 
and  confidential  despatches,  not  being  of  the  nature  of 
private  letters,  constantly  pass  between  the  Foreign  Se- 
cretary and  ministers  abroad.  Lord  Stratford  de  Eedcliffe 
(the  eminent  diplomatist),  considered  it  unadvisable  to 
impose  restrictions  upon  the  practice  of  private  corre- 
spondence. He  conceived  the  use  of  private  correspon- 
dence to  be  to  afford  a  clearer  view  of  the  scope  and 
intent  of  the  official  instructions,  and  as  intended  to  con- 
vey suggestions,  or  information,  without  being  trammelled 
by  the  formalities  of  official  correspondence,  or  exposed 
to  the  publicity  which  frequently  attends  the  same.  But 
anything  which  has  the  effect  of  contradicting  in  private 
what  is  made  matter  of  instruction  in  the  public  corre- 
spondence, or  anything  that  produces  an  action  in  public 
affairs  of  which  the  public  correspondence  affords  no 
trace,  is  open  to  objection  and  hable  to  abuse.'*  The 
necessity  for  private  correspondence  arises  partly  from 
the  liability  to  publicity  of  everything  that  is  official 
The  secretary  of  state  must  have  reasons  for  wishing 
ministers  abroad  to  understand  exactly  the  views  of  the 
government  and  the  motives  of  their  poUcy,  which  could 
scarcely  be  stated  fully  in  a  pubUc  despatch ;  and  the 
private  correspondence  enables  an  agent  to  put  himself 
more  completely  in  the  position  of  his  government. 
Moreover,  this  practice  is  not  of  recent  introduction, 
but  has  been  uniformly  followed,  in  the  recollection  of 
our  oldest  diplomatists.^ 

*  Rep.  ofCom.  onDiplom.  Service,  subject   of  a   public    despatch.    If 

1861,  p.  106.    This  was  fully  corro-  either  House  insists  on  the  produc- 

borateaby  Lord  Cowley  (p.  223)  and  tion  of  such  confidential  documents, 

by  Lord  John  Russell,  p.  308.  the  obvious  result  will  be  that  they 

"  Ibid.  p.  167.  wiU  cease  to  be  written.  ^  The  practice 

^  Ibid.  pp.  108 f  211.  The  practice  only  exists  on  the  faith  that  Parlia- 

of  addressing  confidential  letters  to  ment  will  not  call  for  the  production 

departments  of  the  government   is  of  private  documents  of  this  kind, 

not  confined  to  questions  of  diplomacy,  wntten  in  the  expectation  that  they 

It  is  resorted  to  by  ofiicers  employed  will  be  treated  as  confidential.'  (Se* 

in   special  services  of  other    jdnds,  cretary  Sir  George  Lewis,  Hans.  Deb. 

where  they  have  matters  to  commu-  vol.  clxv.  p.  298.)    And  see  antCf  vol. 

nicate  that  are  either  too  unimpor-  i.  pp.  279,  280. 
tant,  or  too  peculiar  to  be  made  the 
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liMf^ujige  In  regard  to  the  language  in  which  diplomatic  inter- 
^y^  ^"  course  is  conducted  by  the  representatives  of  the  British 
government,  with  the  agents  of  foreign  states,  it  was  for- 
merly the  practice  to  use  the  French  language,  generally, 
throughout  the  European  kingdoms.  But  in  the  year 
1800,  by  direction  of  King  George  HL  and  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  the  then  Foreign  Secretary,  a  different  rule  was 
adopted,  as  regards  the  English  court ;  and  the  ministers 
accredited  to  the  court  of  St.  James,  by  foreign  powers, 
were  then  begun  to  be  addressed  in  the  English  language. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  practice  was  at  this  time  ex- 
tended to  communications  from  British  ministers  abroad 
to  the  ministers  at  foreign  courts.  But  Lord  Castlereagh, 
when  with  the  army  in  1812,  wrote  in  English  to  foreign 
sovereigns  and  their  ministers.  In  1823,  Mr.  Canning 
directed  the  British  minister  at  Lisbon  to  use  the  English 
language,  and  in  1826  he  gave  the  same  direction  to  the 
British  minister  at  Berlin,  though  he  allowed  the  EngUsh 
notes  to  be  accompanied  by  a  translation.^  The  question 
was  again  revived  in  Bussia  and  Austria  in  1831  and 
1834,  and  ruled  the  same  way ;  it  was  again  so  ruled  by 
Lord  Aberdeen  in  1844;  and  lastly,  in  1851,  it  was 
further  ruled  that  translations  should  not  be  sent  with 
EngUsh  notes,  as  in  that  case  foreign  governments  would 
deal  with  the  translation  as  though  it  were  an  original 
document.  And  now  it  is  only  as  an  exception,  and  under 
very  peculiar  circumstances,  that  a  British  minister  would 
be  authorised  to  accompany  an  official  note  with  a  trans- 
lation in  the  language  of  the  country  wherein  he  resided. 
The  reason  given  for  this  change,  is  partly  because  all 
despatches  of  the  queen's  ministers  are  Uable  to  be  pro- 
duced in  Parliament,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  originally 
written  in  the  language  in  which  they  must  be  produced ; 
and  partly  because  it  was  not  considered  dignified  for 
England  to  be  dependent  upon  France  for  the  language 


See  Stapleton*s  Canning  and  his  TimeS;  pp.  49-64. 
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of  diplomatic  communications/  A  similar  rule  has  been 
adopted  by  the  German  courts,  who  used  formerly  to 
write  in  Rrench.  In  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Naples  it  has 
always  been  customary  to  use  the  language  of  the  coimtry, 
and  at  the  present  time  the  exclusive  use  of  French  has 
been  generally  given  up  in  the  diplomatic  service  abroad. 
The  exception  is,  in  communications  from  the  Porte  to 
the  heads  of  missions  at  Constantinople,  which  are  gene- 
rally made  in  French,  although  on  solemn,  or  very  formal 
occasions,  the  Turkish  language  is  used/ 

A  large  portion  of  the  government  correspondence  is  Teiegrama. 
now  conducted  through  the  electric  telegraph.  The  des- 
patches are  sent  in  cypher,  and  the  answers  thereto  com- 
municated in  the  same  form.  The  government  after- 
wards publishes  the  substance  of  these  despatches, 
although  in  different  phraseology  to  the  original  draft.' 

In  all  the  great  departments  of  state,  with  the  excep-  Business 
tion  of  the  Foreign  Office,  a  great  deal  of  the  business  q^^^®^^" 
which  comes  before  them  is  necessarily  decided  by  the 
subordinate  officials.  But  it  is  not  considered  safe  to 
allow  any  decision  to  be  given  in  the  Foreign  Office  with- 
out the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  secretary  of  state.* 
In  point  of  fact,  every  paper  of  any  importance  that  is 
not  of  a  merely  routine  character,  or  upon  which  any 
decision  is  to  be  founded,  or  action  taken,  comes  under 
the  personal  notice  of  the  Secretary  of  State.*" 

No  important  political  instruction  is  ever  sent  to  any 
British  minister  abroad,  and  no  note  addressed  to  any 
foreign  diplomatic  agent,  without  the  draft  thereof  being 
first  submitted  to  the  Prime  Minister,  in  order  that  the 
pleasure  of  the  crown  may  be  taken  thereupon ;  and  if 
either  the  crown  or  the  prime  minister  suggest  alterations 
in  such  a  document,  they  are  either  made,  or  the  despatch 

^  Rep.  of  Com.  on  Diplom.  Service^  *  Earl  Russell,  Rep.     Commons 

1861,  pp.  33,  72.  Com.  on   Education,    1865.    Evid. 

y  Ibid.  pp.  24,25,  32, 161.  3022,  3063. 

*  Under-sec.    Lajard,   in    Hans.  ^  Sec.  Lord  Stanley,  Hans.  Deb. 

Deb.  vol.  clxzv.  p.  1333.  toI.  cxc.  p.  607. 
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is  withheld.^  The  manner  in  which  despatches  from  and 
to  her  majesty's  ministers  abroad  are  communicated  to 
the  queen,  and  to  the  Cabinet  ministers  generally,  has 
been  thus  described : — *  When  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
given  his  directions  on  the  despatches  which  arrive  from 
abroad,  or  has  not  seen  occasion  to  give  orders,  the  des- 
patches,— and  in  matters  of  importance  the  drafts  of 
answers,  when  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State,— are 
sent  by  the  senior  clerk  of  the  division  to  the  Prime 
Minister  first,  then  to  the  queen  (in  case  of  important 
drafts,  for  her  majesty's  approval,  previously  to  their 
being  sent  off)  ;  and  they  are  afterwards  circulated  among 
the  Cabinet  ministers  generally.  But  the  boxes,  on  their 
way  to  the  Prime  Minister,  ought  to  pass,  in  the  first 
instance,  through  the  hands  of  the  under-secretary  of 
State  under  whose  direct  superintendence  the  correspon- 
dence of  the  several  countries  is  not  placed,  and  he  is 
thus  enabled  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  matters  of 
political  interest  recorded  in  that  correspondence.'* 

In  the  offices  of  the  other  branches  of  the  secretariat  the 
whole  of  the  work  passes  through  the  hands  of  the  perma- 
nent under-secretary,  while  the  political  under-secretaiy  has 
a  general  supervision  of  all.  But  in  the  Foreign  Office  a 
somewhat  difierent  system  necessarily  prevails.  It  is  there 
considered  essential  that  the  most  important  work  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  permanent  under-secretary ;  because 
a  change  of  government  may  occur  at  any  time,  and  a 
new  secretary  of  state  and  political  under-secretary  may 
come  in  who  have  no  special  acquaintance  with  foreign 


«  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxix.   p.   105.  therein.    Kep.  of  Com.  on  Diplom. 

This  rule  is  more  explicitly  stated  in  service,  1861^  pp.  74-76.  This  memo- 

a  memorandum  addressed  to  Lord  randum,  whicn  was  written  by  Mr. 

Palmerston,  when  Foreign  Secretary,  E.  Haomiond,  permanent  Under-Se- 

in  1850,  by  command  of  the  queen,  cretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  is  quaintly 

See  ante,  p.  213.  entitled  *  The  Adventures  of  a  Paper 

^  From  an  official  statement,  ex-  in  the  Foreign  Office.'    It  will  aiso 

plaining  in  detail  the  organisation  of  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Com. 

the  Foreign  Office,  and  the  system  on  Trade  with  Foreign  Nations,  1864, 

upon  which  the  business  is  conducted  pp.  73-75. 
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affaits,  so  that  if  large  portions  of  the  important  business 
were  not  advisedly  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  per- 
manent under-secretary,  very  serious  inconvenience  might 
occur.  Moreover,  a  rapid  transaction  of  business  is  of 
greater  importance  in  the  Foreign  Office  than  in  any  other 
public  department,  and  that  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
present  system  of  dividing  the  whole  business  into  two 
parts,  between  the  two  under-secretaries,  allotting  to  the 
permanent  under-secretary  decidedly  the  most  important 
share.  Each  of  the  two  under-secretaries  has  certain 
countries  in  his  charge ;  and  the  general  supervision  and 
management,  under  the  Secretary  of  State,  of  the  cor- 
respondence of  those  countries,  belongs  to  the  under- 
secretary in  whose  division  they  are  placed.  At  the  same 
time,  each  sees  the  business  after  it  has  passed  through  the 
hands  of  the  other,  which  insures  a  sufficient  acquaintance 
with  details  on  the  part  of  both,  and  the  parhamentary 
under-secretary  is  kept  sufficiently  informed,  by  daily 
consultation  with  his  colleague,  of  the  course-  of  business, 
so  as  to  be  enabled  to  answer  all  parliamentary  enquiries." 

The  Foreign  Office  is  advised  on  business  involving 
principles  of  international  law  by  the  Queen's  Advocate, 
who  is  an  officer  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty/ 

Pursuant  to  a  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Trade 
with  Foreign  Nations,  in  1864,  a  new  division  has  been 
created  in  the  Foreign  Office,  styled  '  the  Commercial  and  Com- 
Consular  division,'  consisting,  as  other  divisions  in  this  JJ^^^ 
office,  of  a  senior  clerk,  an  assistant  clerk,  and  such  a 
proportion  of  junior  clerks  as  circumstances  may  require. 
This  division  is  charged  with  conducting  all  correspon- 
dence on  commercial  matters  with  the  representatives  of 
foreign  powers  in  England,  with  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
other  departments  of  her  majesty's  Government,  and  with 
commercial  associations  and  private  persons,  at  home  and 


•  Rep.  Com.  on  Diplom.  Service,        '  Hans.    Deb.    vol.    clxxxvii.    p. 
1861,  pp.  1,  94,  96.    But  see  Hans.    1108. 
Deb.  vol.  cxc  p.  608. 
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abroad,  excepting  in  China,  Japan,  and  Siam,  which  is  to 
be  conducted  as  heretofore.  This  division  will  also,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Treaty  department,  deal  with  all  matters 
bearing  on  negotiations  for  treaties  of  commerce.  It  will 
likewise  carry  on  the  correspondence  with  British  consuls 
abroad  on  matters  strictly  commercial.  This  new  depart- 
ment is  placed  under  the  immediate  supervision  and 
control  of  the  parliamentary  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs.' 
Reports  on  The  Secretaries  of  Embassy  and  Legation  are  also 
comiSefl  required  to  make  periodical  reports  to  the  Foreign  Office 
on  matters  of  pubUc  concern,  more  especially  those  re- 
lating to  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  countries  in 
which  they  reside,  for  the  information  of  her  majesty's 
government.  These  reports  are  always  laid  before  Par- 
Uament,  and  are  of  great  value  and  public  interest.^ 

All  matters  relating  to  the  discipUne  of  the  office  rest 
with  the  permanent  under-secretary.*  And  it  is  a  rule  of 
the  Foreign  Office  that  only  the  under-secretaries  com- 
municate with  the  Secretary  of  State.^ 
Diplomatic  The  Foreign  Secretary  has  the  selection  of  all  ambas- 
service.  sadors,  ministers,  and  consuls  accredited  from  Great  Britain 
to  foreign  powers.  He  makes  all  appointments  connected 
with  the  patronage  of  his  own  office.  Formerly  it  was 
the  custom  for  the  head  of  the  mission  to  appoint  his 
own  attaches ;  but,  since  the  time  of  Mr.  Canning,  such 
appointments  have  been  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  If  the  head  of  a  mission  chooses  to 
select  his  own  private  secretary,  he  must  pay  him  out  of 
his  own  pocket.  But  though  attaches  are  now  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  they  are  rarely  selected  from 
mere  party  considerations,  and  they  are  required  to  pass 
an  examination,  before  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners 


»  Minute  bjr  Earl  Russell  (Foreign  *  Rep.  Com.  on  Diplom.  Service, 

Secretaiy)  cited  in  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  1861,  p.  50. 

clxxvii.  p.  1880.   And  see  post,  j).  667.  J  Rep.  Com.  on  Trade,  1864,  Evid. 

**  Circulars  to  Foreign   Ministers,  2109. 
l?!82-66.  Commons  Papers,  1868,  p.  6. 
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before  they  can  enter  upon  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  and  another  examination  in  the  interval  between 
the  grant  of  a  commission  as  third  secretary,  and  that  of 
a  commission  as  second  secretary/ 

Pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Diplomatic  Service  in  1861, 
various  regulations  for  the  governance  of  that  service  were 
framed  by  the  Foreign  Secretary,  and  revised  at  different 
periodsfroml862  to  1866.  These  regulations,  which  chiefly 
concern  the  appointment,  examination,  salaries  and  allow- 
ances and  general  duties  of  the  service,  and  more  particu- 
larly of  the  junior  members  thereof,  were  laid  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  pursuant  to  an  address  of  March  13, 
1868,  and  will  be  found  in  the  papers  of  that  session.  In 
June  1868,  another  paper  was  presented,  being  a  com- 
parison of  the  salaries  and  allowances  of  her  majesty's 
diplomatic  servants  under  the  scales  of  1831  and  1868. 

Ever  since  the  year  1786,  it  has  been  customary  for  Foreign 
some  five  or  six  of  the  principal  clerks  in  the  Foreign  agenciea. 
Office  to  act  as  agents  on  behalf  of  British  ministers, 
consuls,  and  other  diplomatic  servants  of  the  crown 
abroad,  receiving  and  forwarding  to  them  their  salaries, 
transmitting,  when  opportunity  offered,  their  private  cor- 
respondence, and  other  things  they  might  occasionally 
require,  and  generally  fulfilUng  any  services  suitable  for 
a  private  and  confidential  agent.  For  such  service  these 
gentlemen  have  been  allowed  to  retain  a  small  percentage 
(usually  one  per  cent,  or  thereabouts)  from  the  salary  of 
their  employers,  it  being  optional,  however,  with  everyone 
to  avail  himself  of  their  services  or  not.     The  expediency 


'  See    Regulations    of   July    17,  by  Government ;  but  the  seyenth  (m 

1865,  for  examination  of  attaches ;  favour  of  an  increase  in  the  salaries 

presented  to  House  of  Commons  in  and  allowances  of  the  larger  mis- 

1868.     Rep.  Com.  on  Diplom.  Ser-  sions)  was  not  approved  of.      (See 

vice,  1861,  pp.  160,  192,  219,  225,  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxi.  p.  1667.)    See 

392.     This   Committee  made  seven  also  in  regard  to  paid  attach^s^  or  as 

recommendations,  for  improvements  they  are   now  termed,  third  secre- 

in  the  routine  of  the  diplomatic  ser-  taries  to  embassies.  Rep.  Com.  Pub. 

vice.    Six  of  these  were  carried  out  Accts.  1865^  £vid.  1830. 

L  L  2 
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of  abolishing  this  practice  has  been  mooted  in  the  House 
of  Commons/  and  has  engaged  the  attention  of  various 
parhamentary  committees,  from  time  to  time,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  rules  laid  down 
for  the  governance  of  other  public  departments.  But  it 
has  been  re|()eatedly  shown  that  the  Foreign  Office,  from 
the  secrecy  and  promptitude  with  which  its  communica- 
tions with  its  several  representatives  and  servants  abroad 
must  needs  be  conducted,  is  in  an  exceptional  position ; 
that  numerous  public  advantages  have  arisen,  as  well  to 
the  office  itself  as  to  the  service  generally,  from  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  practice ;  and  that,  upon  the  testimony 
of  successive  foreign  secretaries,  and  other  high  public 
functionaries,  for  a  number  of  years  past,  there  has  been 
an  entire  absence  of  irregularity  or  abuse  in  connection 
with  the  same.  It  therefore  has  remained  in  operation 
until  now,  subject,  however,  to  various  regulations  that 
have  been  framed  by  the  department  for  the  guidance  of 
clerks  who  are  permitted  to  act  in  this  capacity.  Under- 
standing that  Lord  Stanley,  the  then  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affidrs,  had  it  in  contemplation  to  abolish  the 
agency  system,  the  clerks  engaged  therein  laid  before 
his  lordship  a  statement  upon  the  subject,  which  was 
communicated  to  Parliament  in  February  1868,  together 
with  a  return  of  the  names  of  the  persons  for  whom  the 
clerks  now  act  as  agents,  or  have  so  acted  at  any  time 
during  the  last  five  years,  and  of  the  aggregate  emolu- 
ments of  the  agents  during  that  period.  Ultimately  Lord 
Stanley  notified  the  Treasury  that  he  was  prepared  to 
abolish  the  system  if  adequate  compensation  were  made 
to  the  clerks  now  holding  such  agencies  for  the  loss  they 
would  incur  thereby.  The  Treasury,  however,  declined 
to  admit  that  such  compensation  should  be  made  a  charge 
upon  pubhc  funds ;  but  they  suggested  whether  it  would 
not  be  preferable  to  efiect  the  abolition  gradually,  by 
prohibiting  the  appointment  of  new  agents,  and  directing 

*  Hanfi.  Deb.  vol.  clxiv.  p.  652.    Ibid,  yol.  cxcii.  pp.  090,  932. 
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the  present  agents  not  to  undertake  any  new  duties  of 
this  nature.  Lord  Stanley,  on  May  16,  1868,  expressed 
his  regret  at  this  decision,  and  reiterated  his  opinion  that 
if  the  agencies  were  abolished  the  parties  were  entitled 
to  compensation.  The  suggestions  of  the  Treasury  for 
the  gradual  abolition  of  the  agencies  would,  he  appre- 
hended, '  provide  a  very  insuflScient  and  dilatory  course 
for  carrying  that  object  into  effect/  But  failing  to  obtain 
the  concurrence  of  the  Treasury  to  his  former  recom- 
mendations in  the  matter.  Lord  Stanley  intimated,  on 
June  24,  that  he  was  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  laying 
down  'rules  for  the  eventual  abolition  of  the  existing 
system  of  agencies  when  the  interests  which  have  grown 
up  under  it  may  be  extinguished,'  which  rules  have  been 
communicated  to  her  majesty's  diplomatic  servants,  and 
laid  before  Parliament."* 

It  has  hitherto  been  an  acknowledged  principle  that  Dipiomatio 
the  salaries  and  pensions  payable  to  the  higher  class  of  ta^ 
the  diplomatic  servants  of  the  crown  should  be  provided 
for  by  permanent  grants,  and  not  subjected  to  annual 
revision  by  Parliament.'^  Up  to  1831  it  was  the  practice 
to  charge  all  expenditure  on  behalf  of  the  diplomatic 
service  upon  the  Civil  List.  But  in  conformity  with  the 
recommendation  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  that  year,  this  charge  was  transferred  to  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund.  The  amount  then  fixed  for  the  future 
effective  diplomatic  expenditure  of  the  country  was  limited 
to  140,000/.  per  annum,  with  a  further  sum  of  40,000/. 
per  annum  to  defray  the  pensions  of  retired  ministers.  A 
total  sum  of  180,000/.  is  accordingly  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Foreign  Secretary,  for  salaries  and  allow- 
ances of  this  description,  the  details  of  which  expenditure 
remain  at  the  discretion  of  government.  But  annual  ac- 
counts thereof  are  directed  to  be  submitted  to  Parliament  ."* 


"  See  four  Papers  on  Foreign  Of-  ■  See  antej  vol.  i.  p.  471. 
fice    Agencies,     presented    to    both  ^  Report  of  Committee  in  Corn- 
Houses  of  Parliament  in  1868,   and  mons  Papers,  1831,  vol.  iy.  p.  889. 
Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxciii.  p.  1712. 
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Since  this  arrangement  was  made,  new  diplomatic 
relations  have  been  established  with  China  and  Japan, 
additional  duties  have  been  assigned  to  our  consuls  abroad 
for  the  security  and  promotion  of  our  foreign  trade,  and 
other  unexpected  services  have  become  chargeable  upon 
the  Foreign  Office,  occasioning  a  great  increase  in  the 
expenditure  of  that  department,  so  that  for  the  year  end- 
ing March  31, 1869,  a  vote  of  upwards  of  430,000/.  was 
required  on  behalf  of  this  office  in  addition  to  the  above- 
mentioned  grant  out  of  the  consolidated  fund.** 

Without  disputing  the  care  and  economy  with  which 
the  Foreign  Office  has  appropriated  the  sum  entrusted  to 
it  for  the  payment  of  diplomatic  salaries,"*  the  importance 
in  a  constitutional  point  of  view  of  bringing  the  whole 
expenditure  for  the  diplomatic  service  under  the  review 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  gave  rise  to  attempts  to  induce 
the  House  to  recommend  the  withdrawal  of  the  perma- 
nent grant  aforesaid ;  but  so  long  as  Lord  Palmerston 
continued  in  power  these  attempts  were  nugatory. 

Thns,  on  March  26,  1863,  it  was  moved  to  resolve  *  That  in  the 
opinion  of  the  House,  all  sums  required  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  diplomatic  service  ought  to  be  annually  voted  by  Parliament, 
and  that  estimates  of  all  such  sums  ought  to  be  submitted  in  a  form 
that  will  admit  of  their  effectual  supervision  and  control  by  this 
House/  While  admitting  the  abstract  propriety  of  this  plan,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  opposed  the  motion,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  impair  the  independence  of  the  diplomatic  service, 
and  would  not  be  productive  of  economical  results.  The  motion 
was  then  put  and  negatived.'  On  May  26, 1868,  a  similar  motion 
was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  opposed  by  the  Foreign 
Secretary  (Lord  Stanley),  on  the  ground  that  no  practical  incon- 
venience had  resulted  from  the  present  arrangement.  But  the 
weight  of  argument  and  opinion  evidently  preponderated  in  favour 
of  the  motion,  which  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  four ;  so  that  it 
is  probable  that  very  speedily  the  whole  of  the  diplomatic  expendi- 

Act  2  &  3  Will  IV.  c.  116,  sees,  her  majeaty's   diplomatic   servants, 

4-8.    Finance  Accounts  for  1867-8,  as  pavable  m  1831  and  1868,  pre- 

"N^o.  34.  sented  to  the  House  of  Commons  in 

p  Civil  Service  Estimates,  1868-9,  1868. 

'3.  '  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxix.  pp.  1936- 

See  Salaries  and  Allowances  of  1947. 
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ture,  and  not  merely  a  portion  of  it,  will  be  subjected  to  an  annual 
vote  in  Committee  of  Supply." 

Besides  the  political  and  the  permanent  under-secre-  Subordin- 
taries  at  the  Foreign  Office,  there  is  an  assistant  under-  *^^' 
secretary,  with  a  salary  of  1,500/.  per  annum,  and  a  super- 
intendent of  the  commercial  and  consular  division,  with  a 
salary  ranging  from  700/.  to  1,000/.  a  year.  The  entire 
establishment,  including  office-keepers  and  porters,  numbers 
eighty-five  persons.  This  does  not  include  the  Foreign 
Office  messengers  and  couriers,  whose  allowances  and 
expenses  amount  to  upwards  of  26,000/.  per  annum.* 
The  cost  of  the  consular  establishments,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary expenses  of  her  majesty's  embassies  and  missions 
abroad,  are  defrayed  out  of  separate  votes." 

The  Colonial  Secretary. 

In  1660  the  oversight  and  direction  of  the  colonies  of  The 
England  was  entrusted  to  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  sec^teiy. 
Council,  called  the '  Council  of  Foreign  Plantations,'  which 
was  afterwards  consolidated  with  the  '  Council  of  Trade,' 
and  was  known  as  the  '  Board  of  Trade  of  Plantations.' 
In  course  of  time  this  Board  underwent  many  alterations, 
to  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  advert.  But  after  the  loss  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  North  American  colonies,  an  entire 
change  of  system  was  determined  upon.  The  Plantation 
Board,  as  then  constituted,  was  abohshed,  and  the  remain- 
ing colonies  were  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department.  But  on  the  breaking 
*out  of  the  revolutionary  war,  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  it  became  necessary  to  create  a  new  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  in  1794,  and  in  1801  the  business  of  the 
colonies  was  consolidated  therewith.  The  department  was 
then  permanently  estabhshed  as  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  and  the  Colonies.     After  the  return  of 


•  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxcii.  pp.  927-    CUss  II.  No.  4. 
939.  »  Ibid,  Class  V.  Nos.  5,  6,  7. 

« Civil  Service  Estimates,  1868-9, 
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peace  the  colonial  business  absorbed  the  attention  of  the 
department,  and  became  so  engrossing  and  important, 
that  upon  the  breaking  out  of  European  war  again,  in 
1854,  it  was  considered  advisable  to  transfer  the  conduct 
of  military  affairs  to  a  new  secretary,  then  appointed,  for 
the  exclusive  management  and  control  of  war  business/ 
Hii  dntioB.  The  dutics  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  are  now  restricted 
to  the  oversight  and  government  of  the  numerous  colonial 
possessions  of  the  British  crown.  The  administration  of 
the  different  laws  and  customs  under  which  these  colonies, 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  globe,  are  governed,  and 
the  varied  interests  by  which  they  are  affected,  are  subject 
to  the  especial  supervision  and  control  of  this  oflBcer.  He 
watches  over  their  interests  and  directs  their  government 
in  conformity  to  the  principles  of  colonial  responsibility 
which-  have  recently  been  adopted  as  the  basis  of  colonial 
rule  by  the  parent  state.  He  apportions  the  troops  neces- 
sary for  their  internal  or  external  protection  and  defence ; 
and  he  co-operates  with  the  Sea'etary  of  State  for  War 
for  this  purpose. 

The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
is  now  chiefly  exercised  in  the  appointment  of  governors 
over  the  various  dependencies  of  the  crown,  and  in  the 
sanction  or  disallowance  of  the  enactments  of  the  colonial 
legislatures.  In  matters  of  imperial  concern,  or  which 
may  affect  the  well-being  of  the  colony  as  a  part  of  the 
empire,  he  corresponds  with  the  colonial  governors,  com- 
municating the  views  and  opinions  of  the  imperial  autho- 
rities, and  making  such  recommendations  or  suggestions 
as  may  be  expecfient  to  guide  or  assist  the  dehberations 
of  the  colonial  councils,  and  promote  the  welfare  of  her 
majesty's  colonial  subjects.  To  him  is  usually  assigned 
the  responsibility  of  devising  and  submitting  to  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  laws  peculiarly  affecting  the  colonies, 
such  as  enactments  constituting  colonial  legislatures,  or 
regulating  the  sale  of  crown  lands  in  the  colonies,  and 
enactments  for  the  protection  of  emigrants.'' 

"  Munay's  Handbook,  p.  181.  ^  Cox,  Inst  p.  676. 
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The  Privy  Council  Committee  for  Trade,  wherein,  as  Trade 
we  have  seen,  the  business  relating  to  the  colonies  was  of^CouacST 
originally  transacted,  still  retains  a  share  of  the  same. 
Though  its  colonial  jurisdiction  has  been  long  ago 
aboUshed,  yet  the  committee,  being  composed  of  indi- 
viduals of  eminence,  some  of  them,  usually,  having  had 
large  experience  in  the  consideration  of  colonial  questions, 
it  has  been  recently  considered  advisable  to  revive  in  part 
its  ancient  functions,  and  to  authorise  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  to  have  recourse  to  it  for  advice 
and  assistance  in  the  settlement  of  certain  important 
colonial  questions.  Upon  such  occasions,  the  Committee 
for  Trade,  of  which  the  Colonial  Secretary  is  an  ex-afficio 
member,  is  summoned,  he  attends  and  invites  their  assist- 
ance to  the  matter  in  hand.  The  questions  submitted 
to  this  committee  have  been  of  the  following  descrip- 
tion: Questions  relating  to  the  constitutional  system 
proposed  to  be  given  to  the  colonies  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  in  Australia,  and  to  the  rights  of  the  respective 
branches  of  the  local  government  therein,  under  existing 
forms  of  government ;  or  questions  arising  out  of  per- 
sonal controversies  between  imperial  and  provincial 
officers,  in  a  colony  ;  or  respecting  internal  improvements, 
or  matters  of  policy  affecting  great  local  interests  therein.* 
In  all  such  cases  resort  has  been  had  by  the  Colonial 
Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  Council  for  Trade,  by  whom 
the  questions  have  been  carefully  examined  and  reported 
upon,  in  such  a  shape  that  the  advice  given,  together  with 
the  reasons  for  the  same,  could  be  submitted  to  Parlia- 
ment, the  country,  and  to  the  colonies,  in  proof  that  the 
government  had  bestowed  the  best  possible  attention  to 
the  investigation  and  determination  of  the  questions  at 
issue. 

The  tendency  of  the  imperial  poUcy,  for  many  years 
past,  has   been   to   favour  the  gradual  introduction  of 

^  Rep.    on  Off.  Sal.  1860,  Evid.    Handbook,  p.  182.    And  see  further 
761-764,   876.      Commons    Papers,    pod,  p.  663. 
1847-8,  vol.  xviii.  p.  493.   Murray's 
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Respon-  responsible  government  into  all  the  British  colonies/  The 
yl^mwat  principal  obstacle  to  the  grant  of  representative  institu- 
inthe  tions  has  been  the  existence  in  certain  of  the  British 
coomea.  (Jependcncics  of  a  large  native  population,  incapable  of 
exercising  with  advantage  the  privileges  of  self-govern- 
ment ;  whilst  the  European  population  is  small,  and  often 
fluctuating.  The  interests  of  the  European  settlers  might 
often  conflict  with  those  of  the  aboriginal  races,  and  it 
would  accordingly  be  unjust,  if  not  impossible,  to  establish 
in  such  colonies  representative  institutions  framed  after 
the  British  model.  Of  these  colonies  India,  Ceylon,  the 
Mauritius,  and  Natal,  are  striking  examples.  They  are 
governed  by  a  governor  and  council,  and  it  is  necessary 
(except  so  far  as  India  is  concerned)  that  resort  should  be 
had,  in  all  new  or  extraordinary  cases,  to  the  advice  and 
direction  of  the  Colonial  Office ;  while,  in  respect  to  the 
colonies  wherein  responsible  government  has  been  esta- 
blished, the  correspondence  with  the  Colonial  Office  has 
considerably  diminished,  and  the  labours  of  the  Colonial 
Secretary  have  proportionably  decreased.'  The  direct 
oversight  of  the  queen  in  colonial  aflairs  is  not  exercised 
to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  given  to  the  Foreign  relations 
of  the  British  crown.  Much  of  the  correspondence  of 
the  Colonial  Office  is  of  a  routine  description,  not  in- 
volving any  new  or  important  principle.  Accordingly, 
while  her  majesty  'is  desirous  to  know  all  important 
decisions  affecting  the  Colonial  Office,  every  particular 
despatch  need  not  be  submitted  to  her.'* 
Patronage  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  is  directly  re- 
sLret^?^  sponsible  for  every  act  of  the  governor  of  any  of  the 
colonial  dependencies  of  the  British  crown ;  and  gene- 
rally he  has  the  appointment  of  all  these  officers,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Prime  Minister,  whose  opinion, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  more  important  governorships, 

y  Rep.  on  Off.  Sal.    1860,   Evid.    1474, 1477.    Hans.  Deb.  toI.  cxxxi. 
1476.  p.  243. 

"  Rep.  on   Off.  Sal.  1850,   Evid.        •  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxix.  p.  251. 
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ivould  have  much  weight.**  Colonial  governors  are  ap- 
pointed by  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal,  and  they 
act  under  the  immediate  directions  and  instructions  of  the 
Colonial  Secretary.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  powers 
entrusted  to  governors  differ  essentially  in  the  different 
colonies.  In  the  colonies  where  responsible  government 
has  been  established,  the  direct  authority  of  the  governor 
is  very  limited  and  circumscribed,  his  position  being  some- 
what analogous  to  that  of  the  sovereign  in  the  parent 
state ;  but  with  this  important  distinction,  that  he  is  an 
imperial  officer,  and  is  the  Hnk  of  connection  and  com- 
munication between  the  colony  and  the  mother  country. 
In  other  colonies,  the  governors  exercise  a  much  larger 
share  of  authority,  differing,  however,  in  every  case  ac- 
cording to  the  peculiar  form  of  the  colonial  constitution. 

The  colonial  patronage  in  the  hands  of  the  Colonial 
Secretary  is  nominally  very  considerable ;  although,  since 
the  introduction  of  responsible  government,  as  a  rule  all 
appointments  in  the  colonies  where  self-government  has 
been  established  are  made  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Colonial  Executive  Council.  In  the  other  colonies, 
however,  the  patronage  of  the  Secretary  of  State  is  much 
more  extensive.  The  colonial  and  governors'  secretaries 
are  technically  appointed  by  him,  although  usually  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  governor  himself.  In  the  colonies 
wherein  Crown  nominations  to  the  episcopal  office  con- 
tinue to  be  made,  bishops  are  appointed  upon  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
after  consultation  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.*" 
Until  about  the  year  1850,  it  was  usual  to  fill  up  vacan- 
cies in  colonial  bishoprics  by  sending  out  clergymen  from 
England,  because  there  were  not,  in  the  colonies,  clergy- 
men eligible  for  such  appointments,  but  thenceforth,  in 
conformity  to  the  principle  which  governs  civil  appoint- 
ments, it  was  authoritatively  stated  that  colonial  clergy 

*  Rep.  on    OflF.  Sal.   1860,  Evid.        •  Ibid,  1478-1490.  Hans.  Deb.  vol. 
1 478.    And  see  ante,  p.  432.  clxx.  p.  990.  But  see  anfe,  toI.  i .  p.  308. 
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would  have  the  preference,  whenever  suitable  men 
could  be  found  amongst  them  for  the  office.*^  Judicial 
appointments,  in  the  case  of  the  principal  colonies, 
are  in  like  manner  invariably  filled  up  from  the  colonial 
bar  ;  in  smaller  colonies,  either  from  home,  or  from  some 
other  colony.  Other  civil  or  ecclesiastical  appointments 
are  generally  made  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  go- 
vernor or  the  bishop ;  so  that  while  the  higher  class  of 
offices  in  the  colonies  are  generally  filled  up  by  warrant 
under  the  royal  sign  manual,  in  practice,  in  almost  all  the 
colonies  the  governor's  recommendation  is  taken  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  the  persons  selected  are  from 
amongst  the  residents  in  the  colony." 
Colonial  Govcmors  of  colonies  are  appointed  under  the  sign 

GoyemopB.  j^g^j^^jj  Qp  ^j^^  great  Seal  during  pleasure ;  and  are  re- 
movable at  any  moment,  without  notice  or  cause  assigned, 
by  authority  of  the  crown.  They  usually  retain  their 
appointments  for  a  period  of  six  years  only,  a  limita- 
tion of  time  which  was  first  fixed  by  Mr.  Secretary  Hus- 
kisson ;  it  being  of  the  greatest  possible  importance,  to 
insure  impartiality  of  conduct,  that  a  governor  should  be 
entirely  unconnected  with  the  colony  over  which  he  pre- 
sides. In  some  cases,  however,  governors  are  permitted 
to  continue  for  longer  periods,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Colonial  Secretary.'  The  salary  of  a  colonial  governor  is 
usually  defrayed  out  of  colonial  revenues,  except  in  the 
case  of  some  of  the  smaller  colonies,  where  it  is  paid  from 
the  revenues  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  annually  voted 
by  Parliament.  But  it  is  important  that  a  governor  should 
always  be  independent  of  the  local  legislature;  and  it  is 
accordingly  customary  to  provide,  where  the  salary  is  de- 
frayed out  of  the  colonial  chest,  that  no  governor  shall 

*  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxxxiv.  p.  180.  since  then  the  practice  haa  become 

And  see,  aa  regards  Canada,  ^nd,  vol.  invariable.    Eep.  on  Off.  SaL  1850, 

cxxxvii.  p.   1403.     Soon  after  the  Evid.  1494. 

first  appointment  of  colonial  bishops  •  Rep.  on    Off.  Sal.   1860,  Evid. 

in  the  West  Indies,  during  Mr.  Pitt's  1469,  1483-1487. 

administration,  it  was  agreed  to  allow  '  Ibid.  Evid.  1663.   Mirror  of  ParL 

them  to  be  styled  '  my  lord  -, '  and  1836,  p.  926. 
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assent  to  an  act  raising  his  salary,  and  that  no  legislature 
shall  be  empowered  to  reduce  it,  without  the  consent  of 
the  imperial  authorities.  It  would  be  better  if  the  salaries 
of  governors  were  always  paid  by  the  mother  country ;  as 
colonists  are  apt  to  complain  of  salaries  which  are  really 
not  more  than  sufficient  to  secure  the  services  of  suitable 
persons  from  England.  In  colonies  having  representative 
governments  there  is  no  school  for  a  governor  so  good  as 
the  House  of  Commons,  yet  the  rate  of  salaries  is  so  low, 
considered  in  reference  to  the  amount  of  state  and  hospi- 
tality which  such  an  officer  must  maintain,  and  the  many 
calls  upon  his  purse  for  benevolent  purposes,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  induce  a  gentleman  of  any  standing  or  position 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  accept  such  an  appointment. 
In  fact,  in  many  instances,  the  salary  is  so  inadequate  to 
support  the  dignity  of  the  office,  that  it  would  scarcely 
suffice  without  the  assistance  of  private  means,  and  the 
governor  is  tempted  to  diminish  the  hospitalities  which, 
rightly  considered,  form  a  very  important  element  in  his 
duties  as  a  servant  of  the  crown.  For  it  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage in  colonial  society,  that  there  should  be  frequent 
opportunity,  through  the  hospitalities  at  government 
house,  of  bringing  together  persons  of  diffigrent  views 
and  opinions,  and  of  thereby  exercising  a  conciUatory 
influence  over  the  minds  of  leading  men,  of  opposite 
parties,  in  the  presence  of  the  queen's  representative.* 

The  position  of  colonial  governor  was  materially  im- 
proved by  the  Acts  28  &  29  Vict.  c.  113,  and  31  &  32 
Vict.  c.  128,  authorising  the  Secretary  of  State  to  grant 
them  pensions  after  a  certain  term  of  service. 

All  colonial  enactments  are  brought  under  theconsidera-  Colonial 
tion  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  by  whom  they  are  referred    ^"* 
to  legal  officers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  every  act 
and  report  upon  it,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  any 

s  Lord  Grej's  eyidence  in  Rep.  on  of  requiring  all  tlie  colonies  to  pay 
Gif.  Sal.  1850,  Evid.  1657-1662.  And  the  salaries  of  their  own  govemorsy 
see  a  discussion  as  to  the  expediency    in  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxlyi.  p.  902. 
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defect,  and  of  determining  the  expediency  of  allowing  or 
disallowing  the  sanae.  Unless  there  is  some  special  reason 
to  the  contrary,  Acts  which  merely  relate  to  the  internal 
affairs  of  a  colony  are  seldom  if  ever  disallowed,  but  are 
at  once  confirmed,  upon  report  of  the  examining  officers. 
Very  often,  however,  technical  errors  or  defects  are  found 
in  colonial  statutes,  which  are  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  governor  by  the  Colonial  Secretary,  and  are  gene- 
rally amended  without  delay  by  the  colonial  legislatures. 
If  the  defect  be  not  serious,  the  Act  is  permitted  to  remain 
in  operation,  pending  the  action  of  the  local  legislature, 
but  it  is  not  meanwhile  formally  submitted  to  the  queen 
for  confirmation  or  disallowance.'*  A  large  number  of 
colonial  laws  annually  pass  under  the  review  of  the  ex- 
amining officers.  The  great  bulk  of  them  require,  of 
course,  a  very  cursory  inspection,  but  occasionally  ques- 
tions arise  of  considerable  nicety  and  importance.  For- 
merly the  duty  of  examining  colonial  laws  was  performed 
by  the  Colonial  Land  and  Emigration  Board,  and  they 
still  examine  and  report  on  such  laws  as  may  relate  to 
land  or  emigration. 
Business  of  The  busiucss  of  the  Colonial  Office  is  conducted  on  a 
very  admirable  system.  The  office  is  divided  into  five 
branches,  each  of  which  takes  cognizance  of  the  affairs  of 
a  distinct  group  of  colonies.  On  the  arrival  of  the  mails, 
the  despatches  are  opened  by  an  officer  specially  charged 
with  this  service ;  and  they  are  handed  over  to  the  branch 
to  which  they  respectively  belong.  They  are  then  first  read 
by  the  chief  clerk  of  the  branch,  who  notes  upon  the 
despatch  his  opinion  concerning  it ;  it  is  afterwards  sent  to 
the  permanent  Under-Secretary,  who  also  reads  and  makes 
a  minute  upon  it.  It  then  proceeds  to  the  parUamentary  or 
political  Under-Secretary,  who  does  hkewise.  It  is  then 
sent  for  the  consideration  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  who 
deUberates  upon  the  despatch,  with  the  advantage  of  the 

^  Rep.  on  Off.  Sal.  1860,  Evid.  1500-1610.   And  see  Hans.  Deb.  vol. 
cxxiv.  pp.  662,  674;  717. 
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minutes  made  by  the  officers  through  whose  hands  it  has 
previously  passed.  The  Secretary  then  forms  his  own 
decision,  making  a  separate  minute  thereof,  which  either 
becomes  the  subject  of  a  despatch  in  reply ;  or,  if  the 
matter  is  very  important,  the  Secretary  writes  the  despatch 
himself,  or  makes  a  brief  minute,  stating  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  to  be  answered,  upon  which  a  draft  letter  is 
prepared  for  his  approval,  which,  having  received  his 
initials,  is  copied  and  forwarded  to  the  colony.  Thus 
everjrthing  is  brought  under  the  direct  notice  of  the  Co- 
lonial Secretary.*  It  is  of  great  consequence  that  the 
responsible  head  of  a  department  should  keep  the  reins  of 
government  in  his  own  hands,  and  permit  nothing  impor- 
tant to  be  done  without  his  knowledge  and  approval. 

The  Colonial  Secretary  requires  of  his  employes  that 
the  necessary  work  of  the  department  shall  be  faith- 
fiiUy  and  punctually  performed.  Once  a  fortnight  he  re- 
ceives a  return  of  the  business  in  arrear,  from  which  he 
can  see  whether  anything  has  been  neglected.  The  duty 
of  distributing  the  work  among  the  subordinate  clerks 
rests  entirely  with  the  permanent  Under-Secretary.^ 

The  appointment  of  the  officers  and  clerks  of  his  own  Patronage. 
office  and  in  the  office  of  the  Colonial  Land  and  Emigration 
Commission  is  in  the  patronage  of  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
who  has  also  the  appointment  of  the  queen's  messengers, 
alternately  with  the  other  Secretaries  of  State.^ 

The  Colonial  Land  and  Emigration  Board. 

This  department  is  a  subordinate  branch  of  the  office  Land  and 
of  the  Colonial  Secretary.     It  is  of  comparatively  recent  ^'^^. 
estabhshment.     The  germ  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  a  Com- 
mission appointed  in  1831,  by  Lord  Eipon,  then  Colonial 
Secretary,  to  enquire  into  the  question  of  emigration.    Of 
this  commission  Mr.  EUiot  was  secretary,  and  after  the 

*Rep.  on    Board    of  Admiralty^    1541,2880. 
1861,  p.  180.  "  Murray'a  Handbook,  p.  183.    See 

J  Rep.  on    Off,  Sal.  1850,   Evid.    ante,  p.  499. 
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Since  this  arrangement  was  made,  new  diplomatic 
relations  have  been  established  with  China  and  Japan, 
additional  duties  have  been  assigned  to  our  consuls  abroad 
for  the  security  and  promotion  of  our  foreign  trade,  and 
other  unexpected  services  have  become  chargeable  upon 
the  Foreign  Office,  occasioning  a  great  increase  in  the 
expenditure  of  that  department,  so  that  for  the  year  end- 
ing March  31,  1869,  a  vote  of  upwards  of  430,000Z.  was 
required  on  behalf  of  this  office  in  addition  to  the  above- 
mentioned  grant  out  of  the  consolidated  fund.' 

Without  disputing  the  care  and  economy  with  which 
the  Foreign  Office  has  appropriated  the  sum  entrusted  to 
it  for  the  payment  of  diplomatic  salaries,''  the  importance 
in  a  constitutional  point  of  view  of  bringing  the  whole 
expenditure  for  the  diplomatic  service  under  the  review 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  gave  rise  to  attempts  to  induce 
the  House  to  recommend  the  withdrawal  of  the  perma- 
nent grant  aforesaid ;  but  so  long  as  Lord  Palmerston 
continued  in  power  these  attempts  were  nugatory. 

Thus,  on  March  26,  1863,  it  was  moved  to  resolve  *  That  in  the 
opinion  of  the  House,  all  sums  required  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  diplomatic  service  ought  to  be  annually  voted  by  Parliament, 
and  that  estimates  of  all  such  sums  ought  to  be  submitted  in  a  form 
that  will  admit  of  their  effectual  supervision  and  control  by  this 
House.*  While  admitting  the  abstract  propriety  of  this  plan,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  opposed  the  motion,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  impair  the  independence  of  the  diplomatic  service, 
and  would  not  be  productive  of  economical  results.  The  motion 
was  then  put  and  negatived.'  On  May  26, 1868,  a  similar  motion 
was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  opposed  by  the  Foreign 
Secretary  (Lord  Stanley),  on  the  ground  that  no  practical  incon- 
venience had  resulted  from  the  present  arrangement.  But  the 
weight  of  argument  and  opinion  evidently  preponderated  in  favour 
of  the  motion,  which  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  four ;  so  that  it 
is  probable  that  very  speedily  the  whole  of  the  diplomatic  expendi- 

Act  2  &  3  Will.  IV.  c.  116,  sees,  her  majesty's    diplomatic   servants, 

4-8.    Finance  Accounts  for  1867-8;  as  payable  in  1831  and  1868,  pre- 

No.  34.  sented  to  the  House  of  Commons  in 

p  Civil  Service  Estimates,  1868-0,  1868. 
p.  13.  '  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxix.  pp.  1936- 

<|  See  Salaries  and  Allowances  of  1047. 
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* 

ture,  and  not  merely  a  portion  of  it,  will  be  subjected  to  an  annual 
vote  in  Committee  of  Supply." 

Besides  the  political  and  the  permanent  under-secre-  Subordin- 
taries  at  the  Foreign  Office,  there  is  an  assistant  under-  *^^* 
secretary,  with  a  salary  of  1,500/.  per  annum,  and  a  super- 
intendent of  the  commercial  and  consular  division,  with  a 
salary  ranging  from  700Z.  to  1,000/.  a  year.  The  entire 
establishment,  including  office-keepers  and  porters,  numbers 
eighty-five  persons.  This  does  not  include  the  Foreign 
Office  messengers  and  couriers,  whose  allowances  and 
expenses  amount  to  upwards  of  26,000/.  per  annum.* 
The  cost  of  the  consular  establishments,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary expenses  of  her  majesty's  embassies  and  missions 
abroad,  are  defrayed  out  of  separate  votes."* 

The  Colonial  Secretary. 

In  1660  the  oversight  and  direction  of  the  colonies  of  The 
England  was  entrusted  to  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  secretary. 
Council,  called  the '  CouncU  of  Foreign  PlantMions,'  which 
was  afterwards  consolidated  with  the  '  Council  of  Trade,' 
and  was  known  as  the  '  Board  of  Trade  of  Plantations.' 
In  course  of  time  this  Board  underwent  many  alterations, 
to  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  advert.  But  after  the  loss  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  North  American  colonies,  an  entire 
change  of  system  was  determined  upon.  The  Plantation 
Board,  as  then  constituted,  was  abohshed,  and  the  remain- 
ing colonies  were  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department.  But  on  the  breaking 
*out  of  the  revolutionary  war,  at  the  close  of  the  Ijist 
century,  it  became  necessary  to  create  a  new  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  in  1794,  and  in  1801  the  business  of  the 
colonies  was  consolidated  therewith.  The  department  was 
then  permanently  established  as  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  and  the  Colonies.     After  the  return  of 


•  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxcii.  pp.  927-    CIass  II.  No.  4. 
939.  "  Ibid.  Class  V.  Nos.  5,  6,  7. 

« Ciyil  Service  Estimates,  1868-9, 
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peace  the  colonial  business  absorbed  the  attention  of  the 
department,  and  became  so  engrossing  and  important, 
that  upon  the  breaking  out  of  European  war  again,  in 
1854,  it  was  considered  advisable  to  transfer  the  conduct 
of  military  affairs  to  a  new  secretary,  then  appointed,  for 
the  exclusive  management  and  control  of  war  business/ 
His  duties.  The  duties  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  are  now  restricted 
to  the  oversight  and  government  of  the  numerous  colonial 
possessions  of  the  British  crown.  The  administration  of 
the  different  laws  and  customs  under  which  these  colonies, 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  globe,  are  governed,  and 
the  varied  interests  by  which  they  are  affected,  are  subject 
to  the  especial  supervision  and  control  of  this  officer.  He 
watches  over  their  interests  and  directs  their  government 
in  conformity  to  the  principles  of  colonial  responsibility 
which-  have  recently  been  adopted  as  the  basis  of  colonial 
rule  by  the  parent  state.  He  apportions  the  troops  neces- 
sary for  their  internal  or  external  protection  and  defence ; 
and  he  co-operates  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
for  this  purpose. 

The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
is  now  chiefly  exercised  in  the  appointment  of  governors 
over  the  various  dependencies  of  the  crown,  and  in  the 
sanction  or  disallowance  of  the  enactments  of  the  colonial 
legislatures.  In  matters  of  imperial  concern,  or  which 
may  affect  the  well-being  of  the  colony  as  a  part  of  the 
empire,  he  corresponds  with  the  colonial  governors,  com- 
municating the  views  and  opinions  of  the  imperial  autho- 
rities, and  making  such  recommendations  or  suggestions 
as  may  be  expedient  to  guide  or  assist  the  deliberations 
of  the  colonial  councils,  and  promote  the  welfare  of  her 
majesty's  colonial  subjects.  To  him  is  usually  assigned 
the  responsibility  of  devising  and  submitting  to  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  laws  peculiarly  affecting  the  colonies, 
such  as  enactments  constituting  colonial  legislatures,  or 
regulating  the  sale  of  crown  lands  in  the  colonies,  and 
'enactments  for  the  protection  of  emigrants.^ 

^  Muira/s  Handbook,  p.  181.  ^  Cox,  Inst.  p.  676. 
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The  Privy  Council  Committee  for  Trade,  wherein,  as  Trade 
we  have  seen,  the  business  relating  to  the  colonies  was  Sf*Councu! 
originally  transacted,  still  retains  a  share  of  the  same. 
Though    its   colonial   jurisdiction    has    been    long  ago 
abohshed,  yet  the  committee,  being  composed  of  indi- 
viduals of  eminence,  some  of  them,  usually,  having  had 
large  experience  in  the  consideration  of  colonial  questions, 
it  has  been  recently  considered  advisable  to  revive  in  part 
its  ancient  functions,  and  to  authorise  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  to  have  recourse  to  it  for  advice 
and  assistance    in   the  settlement  of  certain  important 
colonial  questions.     Upon  such  occasions,  the  Committee 
for  Trade,  of  which  the  Colonial  Secretary  is  an  ex-officio 
member,  is  summoned,  he  attends  and  invites  their  assist- 
ance to  the  matter  in  hand.     The  questions  submitted 
to  this  committee  have  been  of  the  following  descrip- 
tion:   Questions  relating   to  the   constitutional   system 
proposed  to  be  given  to  the  colonies  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  in  Australia,  and  to  the  rights  of  the  respective 
branches  of  the  local  government  therein,  under  existing 
forms  of  government ;  or  questions  arising  out  of  per- 
sonal   controversies    between    imperial    and    provincial 
officers,  in  a  colony ;  or  respecting  internal  improvements, 
or  matters  of  policy  affecting  great  local  interests  therein."" 
In  all  such  cases  resort  has  been  had  by  the  Colonial 
Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  Council  for  Trade,  by  whom 
the  questions  have  been  carefully  examined  and  reported 
upon,  in  such  a  shape  that  the  advice  given,  together  with 
the  reasons  for  the  same,  could  be  subnaitted  to  Parlia- 
ment, the  country,  and  to  the  colonies,  in  proof  that  the 
government  had  bestowed  the  best  possible  attention  to 
the  investigation  and  determination  of  the  questions  at 
issue. 

The  tendency  of  the  imperial  poUcy,  for  many  years 
past,  has   been   to   favour  the  gradual  introduction  of 

""  Kep.    on  Off.  Sal.  I860,  Evid.    Handbook,  p.  182.    And  see  further 
761-764,   876,      Commons    Papers,    pout,  p.  663. 
1847-8,  vol,  xviii.  p.  493.   Murray's 
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Respon-  responsible  government  into  all  the  British  colonies/  The 
vOTiSnt  priiicip^l  obstacle  to  the  grant  of  representative  institu- 
inthe  tions  has  been  the  existence  in  certain  of  the  British 
CO  omee.  dependencies  of  a  large  native  population,  incapable  of 
exercising  with  advantage  the  privileges  of  self-govern- 
ment ;  whilst  the  European  population  is  small,  and  often 
fluctuating.  The  interests  of  the  European  settlers  might 
often  conflict  with  those  of  the  aboriginal  races,  and  it 
would  accordingly  be  unjust,  if  not  impossible,  to  establish 
in  such  colonies  representative  institutions  framed  after 
the  British  model.  Of  these  colonies  India,  Ceylon,  the 
Mauritius,  and  Natal,  are  striking  examples.  They  are 
governed  by  a  governor  and  council,  and  it  is  necessary 
(except  so  far  as  India  is  concerned)  that  resort  should  be 
had,  in  all  new  or  extraordinary  cases,  to  the  advice  and 
direction  of  the  Colonial  OflSce ;  while,  in  respect  to  the 
colonies  wherein  responsible  government  has  been  esta- 
blished, the  correspondence  with  the  Colonial  OflBce  has 
considerably  diminished,  and  the  labours  of  the  Colonial 
Secretary  have  proportionably  decreased.'  The  direct 
oversight  of  the  queen  in  colonial  aflairs  is  not  exercised 
to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  given  to  the  Foreign  relations 
of  the  British  crown.  Much  of  the  correspondence  of 
the  Colonial  OflSce  is  of  a  routine  description,  not  in- 
volving any  new  or  important  principle.  Accordingly, 
while  her  majesty  *is  desirous  to  know  all  important 
decisions  affecting  the  Colonial  Office,  every  particular 
despatch  need  not  be  submitted  to  her.'' 
PatroDnge  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  is  directly  re- 
sLwt^f  sponsible  for  every  act  of  the  governor  of  any  of  the 
colonial  dependencies  of  the  British  crown ;  and  gene- 
rally he  has  the  appointment  of  aU  these  oflicers,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Prime  Minister,  whose  opinion, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  more  important  governorships, 

y  Rep.  on  Off.  Sal.    1860,   Evid.    1474, 1477.    Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxxxi. 
1476.  p.  243. 

«  Rep.  on   Off.  Sal.  1850,   Evid.        ■  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxix.  p.  251. 
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would  have  much  weight.^  Colonial  governors  are  ap- 
pointed by  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal,  and  they 
act  under  the  immediate  directions  and  instructions  of  the 
Colonial  Secretary.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  powers 
entrusted  to  governors  differ  essentially  in  the  different 
colonies.  In  the  colonies  where  responsible  government 
has  been  established,  the  direct  authority  of  the  governor 
is  very  limited  and  circumscribed,  his  position  being  some- 
what analogous  to  that  of  the  sovereign  in  the  parent 
state ;  but  with  this  important  distinction,  that  he  is  an 
imperial  officer,  and  is  the  link  of  connection  and  com- 
munication between  the  colony  and  the  mother  country. 
In  other  colonies,  the  governors  exercise  a  much  larger 
share  of  authority,  differing,  however,  in  every  case  ac- 
cording to  the  peculiar  form  of  the  colonial  constitution. 

The  colonial  patronage  in  the  hands  of  the  Colonial 
Secretary  is  nominally  very  considerable ;  although,  since 
the  introduction  of  responsible  government,  as  a  rule  all 
appointments  in  the  colonies  where  self-government  has 
been  established  are  made  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Colonial  Executive  Council.  In  the  other  colonies, 
however,  the  patronage  of  the  Secretary  of  State  is  much 
more  extensive.  The  colonial  and  governors'  secretaries 
are  technically  appointed  by  him,  although  usually  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  governor  himself.  In  the  colonies 
wherein  Crown  nominations  to  the  episcopal  office  con- 
tinue to  be  made,  bishops  are  appointed  upon  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
after  consultation  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.'' 
UntU  about  the  year  1850,  it  was  usual  to  fiU  up  vacan- 
cies in  colonial  bishoprics  by  sending  out  clergjnnen  fix)m 
England,  because  there  were  not,  in  the  colonies,  clergy- 
men eligible  for  such  appointments,  but  thenceforth,  in 
conformity  to  the  principle  which  governs  civil  appoint- 
ments, it  was  authoritatively  stated  that  colonial  clergy 

*  Rep,  on    Off.  Sal.    1850,  Evid.        •  Ibid.  1478-1400.  Hans.  Deb.  vol. 
1478.    And  see  ante,  p.  432.  clxx.  p.  900.  Butseean^^^Tol.  i.  p.  308. 
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would    have   the   preference,    whenever    suitable    men 
could  be  found  amongst  them  for  the  office.*     Judicial 
appointments,   in  the    case    of   the    principal   colonies, 
are  in  like  manner  invariably  filled  up  from  the  colonial 
bar  ;  in  smaUer  colonies,  either  from  home,  or  from  some 
other  colony.     Other  civil  or  ecclesiastical  appointments 
are  generally  made  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  go- 
vernor or  the  bishop ;  so  that  while  the  higher  class  of 
offices  in  the  colonies  are  generally  filled  up  by  warrant 
under  the  royal  sign  manual,  in  practice,  in  almost  all  the 
colonies  the   governor's  recommendation  is  taken  as  a 
matter  of  course,    and  the   persons   selected  are  from 
amongst  the  residents  in  the  colony." 
Colonial         Govcmors  of  colonies  are  appointed  under  the  sign 
manual  or  the  great  seal  during  pleasure ;   and  are  re- 
movable at  any  moment,  without  notice  or  cause  assigned, 
by  authority  of  the  crown.     They  usually  retain  their 
appointments  for  a  period  of  six  years  only,  a  limita- 
tion of  time  which  was  first  fixed  by  Mr.  Secretary  Hus- 
kisson ;  it  being  of  the  greatest  possible  importance,  to 
insure  impartiality  of  conduct,  that  a  governor  should  be 
entirely  unconnected  with  the  colony  over  which  he  pre- 
sides.     In  some  cases,  however,  governors  are  permitted 
to  continue  for  longer  periods,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Colonial  Secretary.'    The  salary  of  a  colonial  governor  is 
usually  defrayed  out  of  colonial  revenues,  except  in  the 
case  of  some  of  the  smaller  colonies,  where  it  is  paid  from 
the  revenues  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  annually  voted 
by  Parliament.    But  it  is  important  that  a  governor  should 
always  be  independent  of  the  local  legislature ;  and  it  is 
accordingly  customary  to  provide,  where  the  salary  is  de- 
frayed out  of  the  colonial  chest,  that  no  governor  shall 

*  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxxxiv.  p.  180.  eince  then  the  practice  haa  become 

And  see,  as  regards  Canada,  ibtd.  vol.  inyariable.    Rep.  on  Off.  Sal.  1860, 

cxxxvii.  p.   1403.     Soon  after  the  Evid.  1494. 

first  appointment  of  coloniiJ  bishops  •  Rep.  on    Off.  Sal.   1850,  Evid. 

in  the  West  Indies,  during  Mr.  Pitt's  1469,  1483-1487. 

administration,  it  was  agreed  to  allow  '  Ibid.  Evid.  1563.   Miiror  of  PnrL 

them  to  be  stjled  '  my  lord  j '  and  1836,  p.  926, 
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assent  to  an  act  raising  his  salary,  and  that  no  legislature 
shall  be  empowered  to  reduce  it,  without  the  consent  of 
the  imperial  authorities.  It  would  be  better  if  the  salaries 
of  governors  were  always  paid  by  the  mother  country ;  as 
colonists  are  apt  to  complain  of  salaries  which  are  really 
not  more  than  suflSicient  to  secure  the  services  of  suitable 
persons  from  England.  In  colonies  having  representative 
governments  there  is  no  school  for  a  governor  so  good  as 
the  House  of  Commons,  yet  the  rate  of  salaries  is  so  low, 
considered  in  reference  to  the  amount  of  state  and  hospi- 
tality which  such  an  officer  must  maintain,  and  the  many 
calls  upon  his  purse  for  benevolent  purposes,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  induce  a  gentleman  of  any  standing  or  position 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  accept  such  an  appointment. 
In  fact,  in  many  instances,  the  salary  is  so  inadequate  to 
support  the  dignity  of  the  office,  that  it  would  scarcely 
suffice  without  the  assistance  of  private  means,  and  the 
governor  is  tempted  to  diminish  the  hospitalities  which, 
rightly  considered,  form  a  very  important  element  in  his 
duties  as  a  servant  of  the  crown.  For  it  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage in  colonial  society,  that  there  should  be  frequent 
opportunity,  through  the  hospitalities  at  government 
house,  of  bringing  together  persons  of  different  views 
and  opinions,  and  of  thereby  exercising  a  conciliatory 
influence  over  the  minds  of  leading  men,  of  opposite 
parties,  in  the  presence  of  the  queen's  representative.* 

The  position  of  colonial  governor  was  materially  im- 
proved by  the  Acts  28  &  29  Vict.  c.  113,  and  31  &  32 
Vict.  c.  128,  authorising  the  Secretary  of  State  to  grant 
them  pensions  after  a  certain  term  of  service. 

All  colonial  enactments  are  brought  under  the considera-  Colonial 
tion  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  by  whom  they  are  referred 
to  legal  officers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  every  act 
and  report  upon  it,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  any 

'  Lord  Grey*8  eyidence  in  Rep.  on  of  requiring  all  the  colonies  to  pay 
Off.  Sal.  1850,  Evid.  1557-1662.  And  the  salaries  of  their  own  governors^ 
see  a  discussion  as  to  the  expediency    in  Hans.  Deb.  yoL  cxItL  p.  902, 
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would  have  the  preference,  whenever  suitable  men 
could  be  found  amongst  them  for  the  office.*  Judicial 
appointments,  in  the  case  of  the  principal  colonies, 
are  in  like  manner  invariably  filled  up  from  the  colonial 
bar  ;  in  smaller  colonies,  either  from  home,  or  from  some 
other  colony.  Other  civil  or  ecclesiastical  appointments 
are  generally  made  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  go- 
vernor or  the  bishop ;  so  that  while  the  higher  class  of 
offices  in  the  colonies  are  generally  filled  up  by  warrant 
under  the  royal  sign  manual,  in  practice,  in  almost  all  the 
colonies  the  governor's  recommendation  is  taken  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  the  persons  selected  are  from 
amongst  the  residents  in  the  colony.* 
Colonial  Govcmors  of  colonies  are  appointed  under  the  sign 

Governors,  j^anual  or  the  great  seal  during  pleasure ;  and  are  re- 
movable at  any  moment,  without  notice  or  cause  assigned, 
by  authority  of  the  crown.  They  usually  retain  their 
appointments  for  a  period  of  six  years  only,  a  Hmita- 
tion  of  time  which  was  first  fixed  by  Mr.  Secretary  Hus- 
kisson ;  it  being  of  the  greatest  possible  importance,  to 
insure  impartiality  of  conduct,  that  a  governor  should  be 
entirely  unconnected  with  the  colony  over  which  he  pre- 
sides. In  some  cases,  however,  governors  are  permitted 
to  continue  for  longer  periods,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Colonial  Secretary.'  The  salary  of  a  colonial  governor  is 
usually  defrayed  out  of  colonial  revenues,  except  in  the 
case  of  some  of  the  smaller  colonies,  where  it  is  paid  from 
the  revenues  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  annually  voted 
by  Parliament.  But  it  is  important  that  a  governor  should 
always  be  independent  of  the  local  legislature ;  and  it  is 
accordingly  customary  to  provide,  where  the  salary  is  de- 
frayed out  of  the  colonial  chest,  that  no  governor  shall 

*  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxxxiv.  p.  180.  eince  then  the  practice  has  become 

And  see,  as  regards  Canada,  Und.  vol.  inTariable.    Rep.  on  Off.  SaL  1860, 

cxxxvii.  p.   1403.     Soon  after  the  Evid.  1494. 

first  appointment  of  colonial  bishops  •  Rep.   on    Off.  Sal.   1850,  Evid. 

in  the  West  Indies,  during  Mr.  Pitt's  1469,  1488-1487. 

administration,  it  was  agreed  to  allow  '  Ibid,  Evid.  1663.   Mirror  of  Pari, 

them  to  be  stjled  '  my  lord  -, '  and  1836,  p.  926. 
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assent  to  an  act  raising  his  salary,  and  that  no  legislature 
shall  be  empowered  to  reduce  it,  without  the  consent  of 
the  imperial  authorities.  It  would  be  better  if  the  salaries 
of  governors  were  always  paid  by  the  mother  country ;  as 
colonists  are  apt  to  complain  of  salaries  which  are  really 
not  more  than  sufficient  to  secure  the  services  of  suitable 
persons  from  England.  In  colonies  having  representative 
governments  there  is  no  school  for  a  governor  so  good  as 
the  House  of  Commons,  yet  the  rate  of  salaries  is  so  low, 
considered  in  reference  to  the  amount  of  state  and  hospi- 
tality which  such  an  officer  must  maintain,  and  the  many 
calls  upon  his  purse  for  benevolent  purposes,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  induce  a  gentleman  of  any  standing  or  position 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  accept  such  an  appointment. 
In  fact,  in  many  instances,  the  salary  is  so  inadequate  to 
support  the  dignity  of  the  office,  that  it  would  scarcely 
suffice  without  the  assistance  of  private  means,  and  the 
governor  is  tempted  to  diminish  the  hospitalities  which, 
rightly  considered,  form  a  very  important  element  in  his 
duties  as  a  servant  of  the  crown.  For  it  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage in  colonial  society,  that  there  should  be  frequent 
opportunity,  through  the  hospitalities  at  government 
house,  of  bringing  together  persons  of  different  views 
and  opinions,  and  of  thereby  exercising  a  conciliatory 
influence  over  the  minds  of  leading  men,  of  opposite 
parties,  in  the  presence  of  the  queen's  representative.* 

The  position  of  colonial  governor  was  materially  im- 
proved by  the  Acts  28  &  29  Vict.  c.  113,  and  31  &  32 
Vict.  c.  128,  authorising  the  Secretary  of  State  to  grant 
them  pensions  after  a  certain  term  of  service. 

All  colonial  enactments  are  brought  under  theconsidera-  Colonial 
tion  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  by  whom  they  are  referred   *^"' 
to  legal  officers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  every  act 
and  report  upon  it,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  any 

'  Lord  Grey's  evidence  in  Rep.  on  of  requiring  all  the  colonies  to  pay 
GIF.  Sal.  1850,  Eyid.  1667-1662.  And  the  salaries  of  their  own  governors^ 
see  a  discussion  as  to  the  expediency    in  Hans.  Deh.  vol.  cxlvi.  p.  902. 
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for  War  gives  his  instructions  to  the  Admiralty,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Board  to  see  those  instructions  properly 
carried  out/ 

Having  discussed  the  principle  of  control  and  responsi- 
bility in  war  matters,  involved  in  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  branch  of  the  secretariat,  to  take  charge  c^ 
military  business,  and  pointed  out  the  customary  limit  and 
extent  of  interference,  by  the  Cabinet  collectively,  with 
the  functions  of  the  War  Secretary,  we  will  now  consider 
the  relative  position  and  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  and  of  the  Commander-in-Oiief. 
Relative  It  was  ou  Juue  12,  1854,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
^  Wm  served,  that  the  Declaration  in  Council  was  made,  appoint- 
Minister  ing  a  fourth  secretary  of  state,  to  be  styled  the  Secretary 
^m-  of  State  for  War.  But  it  was  not  untU  May  18,  1855, 
cwef^'^'*  that  letters  patent  were  issued,  formally  coi]ierring  this 
office  upon  Lord  Panmure.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  sepa- 
rate departments  of  the  Ordnance  and  the  Commissariat, 
together  with  the  office  of  Secretary-at-War,and  the  control 
of  the  militia,  including  the  yeomanry  and  the  volunteers, 
were  consolidated,  and  committed  to  the  chaise  of  the 
new  War  Secretary.^  The  letters  patent  were  necessarily 
framed  in  general  terms,  conferring  upon  him  the  admi- 
nistration and  government  of  the  army  and  ordnance; 
including  all  matters  relating  to  the  pecuniary  affiairs, 
establishment,  and  maintenance  of  the  army.  In  addition 
to  this  patent,  however,  there  was  issued,  on  the  same 
day,  a' supplementary  patent,  revocable  at  pleasure,  which 
contained  a  reservation  of  the  general  powers  granted  to 


«  Rep.  of  Sebastopol  Com.  1854-5;  scribe  routes  for  them  when  on  the 

vol.  ix.  pt.  2,  p.  150.  march)  except   through  the  lieut.- 

•»  And  see  the  Act  18  and  19  Vict  colonel.     (Hans,  Deb.  vol.  dxxxviii. 

c.  117,  vesting  the  estates  and  powers  p.  87.)    As  regards  the  volunteers, 

of  the  Board  of  Ordnance  m  the  see  the  Report  of  Commissionets  ap- 

Secretary  for  War.  The  militia,  how-  pointed  to  enquire  into  the  condition 

ever,  are  still  subject  to  the  lords-  of  the  volunteer  force.     Commons' 

lieutenant  of  coimties;  and  the  War  Papers,  1862,  voL  xxvii.  p.  89.    And 

Office  never  interferes  with  a  militia  see  poet,  p.  564. 
regiment  (as,  for  example,  to  pre- 
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the  Secretary  for  War :  as  respects  (1)  the  military  com- 
mand and  discipline  of  the  army,  and  (2)  appointments 
to,  and  promotions  therein ;  so  far  as  the  same  may  be 
exercised  by  the  crown  through  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
for  the  time  being.*  A  supplementary  patent,  of  this 
description,  was  issued,  in  the  case  of  every  appointment 
to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  up  to  that  of 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  in  1861,  when  it  was  dispensed  with,  and 
an  official  memorandum,  defining  the  respective  duties  and 
authority  of  the  Secretary  for  War,  and  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  was  substituted  in  its  place.^ 

Although  expressly  designed  to  limit  and  define  the 
respective  powers  of  the  War  Secretary  and  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, these  supplementary  patents  proved  to 
be  alike  unsatisfactory  and  objectionable.  The  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1860,  on  military  organisa- 
tion, took  much  evidence  on  this  point,  and  embodied 
the  same,  with  their  own  views  on  the  subject,  in  a  report, 
which  was  ably  drawn  up  by  their  chairman,  who  was 
that  veteran  administrator.  Sir  James  Gfraham.  As  the 
question  is  one  of  considerable  importance,  it  may  be 
profitable  to  notice  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the 
committee,  and  the  principal  points  established  by  the 
evidence. 

It  has  not  been  customary  to  make  any  limitation  or 
reservation  of  powers  in  the  patents  of  secretaries  of 
state.  As  we  have  already  seen,^  the  receipt  of  the  seals 
of  office  firom  the  hand  of  the  sovereign  in  Council  confers 
the  office,  with  all  the  powers  thereunto  properly  belong- 
ing, even  before  the  issue  of  the  patent.     The  present  is 


*  Bep.  on  Mil.  Organiaation,  I860,  House  of  GommonB,  dated  August 

p.  452.  10,  1866,  respecting  the  patents  of 

J  See  pod,  p.  648.  This  document  the  Secretaries  at  State  for  War, 
would  have  been  of  much  service  in  that  this  memorandum  *  has  not  been 
determining  the  delicate  questions  in-  traced  since  its  possession  by  the  late 
volved  in  the  relations  between  these  Kight  Hon.  Sir  G.  0.  Lewis.'  Corn- 
two  high  functionaries ;  but  unfor-  mons  Papers,  1866,  vol.  zli.  p.  877. 
tunately  it  is  lost.  We  are  informed,  '  See  ante,  p.  494. 
by  the  return  to  an  address  of  the 
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the  first  occasion  of  the  issue  of  a  supplementary  patent, 
restraining  the  full  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  by 
the  original  patent.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  any 
supplementary  patent  was  necessary.  Such  a  document 
merely  indicates  the  pleasure  of  the  crown  as  to  the  ordi- 
nary exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  forbidding  him  to  interfere  with  the  routine  of 
military  command  and  discipline,  or  the  distribution  of. 
army  patronage ;  authority  in  respect  to  which  has  been  i 
vested  in  the  Commander-in-Chief.  The  Commander-in- ' 
Chief  himself  is  not  now  (as  heretofore)  appointed  by 
letters  patent,  but  by  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  notifying  him  of  the  royal  pleasure  that  he  do 
serve  as  General  Commanding-in-Chief  of  the  royal  forces, 
and  do  obey  such  orders  as  he  shall  receive  from  her 
majesty,  or  any  other  his  superior  officer.  The  terms  of 
this  appointment,  coupled  with  the  constitutional  responsi- 
bility which  necessarily  attaches  to  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  State,  in  regard  to  all  matters  where  he  is  the  minister 
by  whom,  and  through  whom,  the  commands  of  the  queen 
are  received  and  conveyed,  materially  affect  the  considera- 
tion of  this  question, 
of  c^hnw  ^^  sovereign  is  the  recognised  supreme  head  of  the 
miiitapy  army,  and  generalissimo  of  all  the  national  forces,  both 
aut  onty.    -^^  j^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  everything  done  in  connection  with 

them  must  receive  the  sanction  of  the  crown.  At  the 
same  time,  the  queen  cannot  act,  except  through  a  respon- 
sible minister.  In  the  control  of  the  army,  this  responsible 
minister  is  clearly  not  the  Commander-in-Chief,  for  he  is  not 
a  parliamentary  officer,  or  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  He 
receives  only  a  delegated  and  subordinate  authority,  and  • 
is  not  ordinarily  removed  from  office  upon  a  change  of  - 
ministry.  The  responsible  minister  is,  undeniably,  the  Se- 
cretary of  State,  for  through  him  the  royal  will  is  declared 
and  exercised,  and  his  counter-signature,  making  himself 
responsible  for  the  act  of  his  sovereign,  is  appended  to 
every  commission  in  the  army,  and  is  necessary  to  give 
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validity  and  effect  to  the  sign-manual.'  The  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  has,  accordingly,  a  double  authority  and 
responsibility,  in  respect  to  the  army :  first,  the  limited 
authority  which  he  exercises  under  the  reservation  of  his 
patent;  and  secondly,  the  constitutional  control  which 
belongs  to  him  as  the  responsible  adviser  and  officer  of 
the  crown  in  military  affairs.  In  this  latter  capacity,  he 
wields,  in  fact,  the  power  and  authority  of  llie  whole 
executive  government;  and  where  he  overrides  the 
opinions  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  matters  peculiarly 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  functionary,  he  does  so,  not 
merely  as  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  but  as  the  medium 
of  the  decision  of  the  entire  Cabinet." 

Any  reservations  in  the  patent  of  the  Secretary  for  War 
must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  merely  indicative  of  the 
pleasure  of  the  crown  that  the  ordinary  exercise  of  the 
functions  of  miUtary  discipline  and  command  would  pro- 
perly appertain  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  subject  to  the 
constitutional  supervision  of  a  responsible  minister,  and 
must  not  be  considered  as  absolving  the  Secretary  of  State 
from  his  constitutional  responsibihty,  or  precluding  him 
from  exercising  the  oversight  and  control  which  insepa- 
rably belongs  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  civil  power, 
in  a  parliamentary  form  of  government.  Upon  examining 
the  practical  working  of  the  system,  we  find  this  distinc- 
tion entirely  borne  out.  The  reservations  in  the  patent 
are  now  omitted.  So  long  as  they  were  continued  they 
were,  in  fact,  virtually  inoperative.  The  present  Com- 
mander-in-Chief has  frankly  and  fiilly  acknowledged  the 
supremacy  of  the  War  Minister,  and  his  own  subordinate 
position.  For  example,  he  informed  the  committee  that, 
with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  forces,  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  Secretary  for  War  is  cognisant  of  every  move- 
ment;   that  a  schedule  is  sent  to  him,  containing  the 


*  Rep.  on  Mil.  Organis.  1860,  p.    Hardinge's  eridence  before  the  Sebas- 
448.  topol  Committee,  1854-5,  yol.  ix.  pt. 

«  Ibid,  p.   453.      And  see  Lord    3.  pp.  234-236. 
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scheme  of  new  distributions,  which  he  approves,  or  not, 
as  he  may  think  fit,  and  that  the  movements  take  place 
.  under  his  previous  sanction.  A  secretary  of  state  has, 
indeed,  the  power  of  ordering  the  Commander-in-Chief  to 
move  the  army,  without  assigning  any  reason  to  him. 
In  a  system  of  parUamentary  government,  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  the  management  of  the  army  and  navy,  the 
two  most  important  branches  of  our  administration,  should 
be  under  the  complete  control  of  the  executive." 

This  doctrine  of  keeping  the  military  administration 
subordinate  to  the  civil  government  is  not  new.  It  was 
asserted  by  Lords  Gtrey  and  Grenville,  during  the 
Eegency,  in  1812,  and  was  fiilly  recognised  by  Lord  Hill, 
and  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  when  they  held  the 
office  of  Commander-in-Chief,  before  the  consolidation  of 
the  civil  and  military  departments  of  the  army.  Lord 
Wellington,  in  1836,  publicly  declared  that  'the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief cannot  at  this  moment  move  a  corporal's 
guard  from  London  to  Windsor,  without  going  to  the 
civil  department  for  authority ;  he  must  get  a  route.'** 
Pariia-  In  auswcr  to  the  supposed  danger  of  such  a  doctrine,  as 

wntaSif  tending  to  make  the  army  subordinate  to  the  Parliament 
instead  of  to  the  crown,  it  was  aptly  remarked  by  Earl 
Grey,  that  *  the  whole  notion  of  there  being  anything 
unconstitutional  in  bringing  the  army  more  under  the 
ministry  of  the  day,  seems  to  me  to  arise  from  a  confusion 
between  the  powers  exercised  by  responsible  ministers  of 
the  crown  and  powers  exercised  by  parUamentary  com- 
mittees, or  some  mode  of  that  kind.  Undoubtedly  it 
was  very  unconstitutional  in  the  Long  Parhament  that  all 
the  powers  of  the  state  should  be  assumed  by  committees 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  that  power  over  the  army 
should  be  exercised  by  a  responsible  servant  of  the 
crown  appears  to  me  to  be  an  absolutely  essential  prin- 
ciple of  our  constitution.'     Lord  Grey  was  then  asked 

"  Rep.  on  Mil.  Organis.  1860,  pp.        "  Ibid.  pp.  viii.  xix.     Rep.  Com. 
vii.  446.  on  Transport  service,  1861,  p.  48. 
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whether  certain  changes  he  had  recommended  (which 
would  assimilate  the  army  administration  to  that  now 
prevailing  in  respect  to  the  navy)  would  not  bring  the 
army  more  under  the  influence  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
than  in  times  past.  Observe  his  reply :  '  The  truth  is 
that  the  House  of  Commons  has  always  exercised,  and 
alwap  ought  to  exercise,  a  great  control  over  the 
administration  of  the  army ;  it  cannot  be  called  on  to 
provide  for  the  expense  of  the  army  without  enquiring 
in  what  manner  the  money  so  granted  is  apphed.'**  More- 
over, the  very  existence  of  a  standing  army  depends  on 
the  annual  Mutiny  Act.  The  army  would  be  disbanded 
de  facto  at  the  end  of  a  year,  if  the  Mutiny  Act  were  not 
renewed.* 

To  proceed  from  general  principles  to  matters  of  detail. 
And,  first,  as  concerns  the  discipline  of  the  army.  The  Discipline 
committee  thoroughly  investigated  into  the  practice  in  ^^!^ 
regard  to  interference  by  the  civil  authorities,  with 
matters  affecting  army  discipline,  as  well  before  as  since 
the  issue  of  the  supplementary  patents.  The  result  appears 
to  be  embodied  in  the  evidence  of  Lord  Panmure,  who 
says  that  while  he  did  not  think  that  any  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  would  interfere  gratuitously  with  the 
disciphne  of  the  army,  as  exercised  by  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  ;  nevertheless,  *  if  there  were  anything  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  which  required  his 
interference,  the  Secretary  of  State  has  not  only  the  right, 
but  it  is  his  bounden  duty  to  interfere.  It  was  his  business 
to  trust  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  the  administration  of  the 
discipline  of  the  army,  and,  except  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, not  to  interfere  with  that  at  all.'  Again,  *  the  Secre- 
tary for  War,  and  through  him  the  executive  government  of 
the  day,  is  responsible  for  all  the  acts  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  ;  but  the  government  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
putting  confidence  in  the  Commander-in-Chief,  trust  to 

p  Rep.  on  Mil.  Organis.  I860;  p.        *>  See  aiite^  vol.  i.  p.  320. 
384. 
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him  entirely,  and  without  interference  with  the  discipline 
of  the  army/  Several  instances  of  interposition,  however, 
were  adduced,  but  they  were  all  cases  involving  political 
considerations,  or  implying  some  collision  between  the 
military  and  the  civil  portion  of  the  community.'  To  the 
same  effect.  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  the  then  Secretary  for 
War,  observed  that,  in  his  opinion,  '  the  ordinary  disci- 
phne  of  the  army  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  military 
men  and  not  civilians ;  but  in  cases  which  become  public 
questions  the  Commander-in-Chief  will  always  be  glad  to 
have  the  assistance  of  the  Secretary  of  State.'" 
Military  Ncxt,  in  regard  to  appointments  in  the  army.  Notwith- 
me^te  ^  standing  the  reservations  in  the  patent,  the  Commander- 
and  pro-  in-Chief  admitted  to  the  committee  that,  with  respect  to 
chief  commands  whether  at  home  or  abroad, — ^with 
respect  to  the  appointment  of  colonels  to  regiments,  and 
with  respect  to  promotions,  and  to  the  higher  staff  appoint- 
ments,— the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  is 
invariably  obtained  before  appointments  of  this  description 
are  submitted  to  her  majesty  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.* 

Ordinary  promotions  in  regiments  are  made  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief  without  communication  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  who  has  this  check,  however,  that  they 
are  sent  to  him  before  being  submitted  to  the  queen,  so 
that  he  can  put  his  finger  on  any  departure  firom  regula- 
tions, or  on  anything  else  which  ought  to  prevent  the 
appointment  or  promotion  from  taking  place." 


motionB. 


'  Rep.  Mil.  Orffanieation,  1860,  pj.  (Mirror  of  Pari.  1833,  p.  1846.    Ibid. 
viii.  ix.  XX.    And  see  pp.  127, 128.  1836,  p.  126.)     This  power  would 
Before    the    reorganisation    of    the  now  be  constitutionally  exercised  by 
army  departments^  it  was  understood  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War.   See 
that  any  military  officer  could  be  re-  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  326. 
moved  from  the  half-pay  list,  by  the  *  Ibid.  pp.  ix.  xix.    And  see  Gene- 
will  of  the  sovereign,  upon  the  advice  ral  Peel's  remarks  on  this  subject  in 
of  the  Secretary-at-War  (for  which  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxxix.  p.  1015. 
he  is  responsible  to  Parliament)  ;  but  '  Rep.  Mil.  Organis.  1860,  pp.  34^ 
such  a  power  is  never  exercised  ex-  239. 
cepting  for  an  offence  affecting  the  "  Ibid,  p.  446. 
moral  character  of  the  delinquent. 
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In  r^ard  to  the  higher  appointments  and  rewards  of 
the  profession,  such  as  'government,  or  garrisons,  r^- 
ments,  and  ribands,' — ^they  are  generally  adjusted  by 
personal  communication  between  the  Commander-in-Chief 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  ;  on  which  occasion  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief informs  the  Secretary  whom  he  proposes 
to  recommend.  Doubtless  he  must  possess  immense 
influence  in  suggesting  the  names  of  officers,  and  bringing 
forward  their  claims  to  the  Minister  of  War ;"  but  never- 
less,  should  a  difference  of  opinion  arise,  H.KSL  the  Poke 
of  Cambridge  declares  that  the  decision  must  rest  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  *  because,  in  the  constitutional 
form,  the  Secretary  of  State  would  advise  her  majesty  to 
take  his  opinion,  and  not  that  of  the  Commander-in-Chief; 
and  thus  the  matter  must  finally  come  to  the  decision  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  who  is  the  responsible  minister.'  ^ 
In  the  case  of  chief  commands,  naval  as  well  as  mihtary, 
the  appointments  are  frequently  made  a  Cabinet  question.* 

First  appointments,  however,  that  is  to  say,  first  com-  Fi„t 
missions  in  the  cavalry  and  infantry,  constitute  the  peculiar 
patronage  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  First  appointments 
in  the  artillery  and  engineers  are  given  to  the  successful 
candidates  in  a  competitive  examination.  But  first 
appointments  in  the  cavahry,  and  the  line,  either  by  pur- 
chase or  gift,  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  who  has  the  sole  power  of  nomination.  The  extent 
of  this  patronage  is  very  great.  Where  commissions  are 
sold  by  the  government,  the  proceeds  are  carried  to  a 
fund,  hitherto  under  die  sole  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War.     This  fund  is  constantly  augmented  by  the 

*  Rep.  on  MIL  Organis.  1860,  pp.  ments,  Sec,  in  the  anny,  were  not 

240-243.  277.     And  Kep.  on  Board  clearly  defined  until  after  the  acces* 

of  Admiralty,  1861,  p.  624.  And  see  sion  of  William  IV.     Before  that 

in  regard  to  regimental  colonelcies,  time  the  practice  varied,  under  sue- 

Hans.  Deb.  toI.  cbdii.  p.  428.  cessive     admimstrations.      Corresn. 

^  Rep.  on  Mil.  Organis.  1860,  p.  William  IV.  with  Earl  Grey,  vol.  u, 

vii.    The  respective  privileges  of  the  pp.  277,  280.    See  antCf  p.  431. 

Commander-in-Chiet  and  toe  Prime  '  Rep.  on  MiL  Organ.  1860,  p.  85. 
Minister,  in  regard  to  higher  appoint- 
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sale  of  commissions,  for  the  regulated  price,  by  persons 
who  are  not  entitled  to  receive  their  full  value  ;  the  dif- 
ference going  to  the  fund.  It  is  used  to  diminish  the 
charges  upon  the  half-pay  list,  to  lessen  the  price  of 
cavalry  conamissions,  and  for  other  useful  purposes.  Com- 
missions are,  ordinarily,  given  away  to  such  persons  only 
as  are  supposed  to  have  some  claim  upon  the  country/ 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  no  voice  in  the  selection  of 
persons  for  first  commissions,  and  does  not  interfere 
therein  in  ordinary  cases.  A  list  of  the  names  is,  how- 
ever, sent  to  him  from  the  Horse  Guards,  before  the 
appointments  are  submitted  to  her  majesty  for  approval. 
This  is  termed  a  submission  paper,  and  it  is  accompanied 
by  a  memorandum,  asking  for  the  approbation  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  But  the  Secretary  considers  his  duty 
in  regard  to  first  appointments  to  be  perfunctory ;  he 
passes  them  as  a  matter  of  course,  unless  some  distinct 
objection  is  raised.  Moreover,  he  is  not  furnished  with 
the  means  of  ascertaining  the  merits  of  the  candidates, 
or  the  reasons  for  recomniending  them.  If  objections  to 
any  particular  appointment  are  brought  under  his  notice, 
he  has  the  power  of  withholding  his  sanction  ;  and 
although  such  cases  are  very  rare  and  exceptional,  the 
existence  of  the  practice  is  sufficient  to  show  that,  even  in 
respect  to  first  commissions,  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
virtually  supreme,  and  must  be  considered  as  responsible. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a  decided  pubhc  advantage  in  first 
appointments  and  promotions  being  primarily  in  the  gift  of 
an  officer  who  is  independent  of  poHtical  pressure." 
Beiattons  The  conclusiou  of  the  matter  is  this :  that  notwith- 
Ww^^re-  standing  any  reservations  heretofore  contained  in  his 
taryand  patent,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  has  supreme 
nmnder-in-  authority  and  responsibiUty  in  all  matters  affecting  the 

Chief.  

y  Rep.  on  Mil.  Organia.  1860,  pp.  ■  Rep  on  Mil.  Org.  1860,  pp.  xxi., 

x.-xii.  472.    In  refffiSd  to  the  Mill-  158, 161.    Rep.  on  Board  of  Admi- 

tary  Reserve  Fund,  see  ante,  vqJI.  i.  ralty,  1861,  p.  165.    Mirror  of  Pari. 

1. 454.    Commons  Papers,  1868;^  No.  1835,  p.  1031. 
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administration  of  the    army;    that  he  may  either  act 
directly  himself,  or  through  tiie  Commander-in-Chief,  who 
is  his  military  adviser,  and  subordinate  to  him ;  and  that 
Hhere  is  no  act  of  the  Commander-in-Chief^  however  soatstU, 
or  however  great,  that  does  not  constitutionally  come 
within  the  revision  of  the  Secretary  for  War,'  and  for 
which  he  is  not  therefore  responsible.*    It  may  not  always 
be  easy  to  determine  the  relative  position  and  rights  of 
these  two  high  functionaries,  in  every  contingency  that 
may  occur,  but  'practically,  both  are  in  such  constant 
and  confidential  communication  together,  that  neither  of 
them  takes  any  great  step  without  its  being  known  to  the 
other.'**     Some  more  precise  regulations  may  hereafter 
be  found  advisable  to  prevent  the  Secretary  of  State  from 
unnecessarily  invading  the  province  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  ;  but  to  quote  the  words  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
on  this  very  point,  '  there  can  be  but  general  rules,  as 
landmarks  by  which  the  official  arrangement  of  the  service 
ought  to  be  conducted.  The  best  rule  is,  the  mutual  good 
temper  and  forbearance  of  the  parties.'®  It  was  impossible  to 
reconcile  strictly  the  powers  exercised  by  the  Secretary  for 
War,  in  respect  even  to  discipline  and  the  movements  of 
the  army,  with  the  reservations  in  his  patent.  It  was  there- 
fore suggested  by  the  committee  that  the  wording  of  the 
supplementary  patent  should  be  reconsidered,  and  the 
limitation  be  more  accurately  defined,  in  conformity  with 
existing  usage,  so  as  to  avoid  the  awkward  anomaly  of  a 
practice  at  variance  with  the  written  authority  regulating 
the  same.     Pursuant  to  this  recommendation,  when  Sir 

^  Lord  Panmure,  in  Hans.  Deb.  ^  Rep.  on  MiL  Organis.  p.  449. 
vol.  cxl.  p.  1041.  And  seer  ibid.  yoL  Bearing  in  mind  the  acknowledged 
cIzxxtI.  pp.  774,  791,  vol.  cxciii.  p.  responsibility  of  the  Secretaiy  for 
1241.  'The  duties  of  the  Com-  War,  he  ouffht  not  to  be  caUed  upon 
mander-in-Chiefy  important  as  they  to  state  to  toe  House,  the  times,  dr-* 
are,  are  carried  on  to  a  very  ^peat  ex-  cumstances,  and  subjects  of  his  con- 
tent under  the  control,  and  in  every  sultations  with  the  Commander-in- 
respect  under  the  responsibility,  of  Chief  upon  departmental  matters, 
the  Secretary  of  State  tor  War.'  Se-  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxzxyi.  p.  904. 
cretaiy  Sir  John  Pakiugton,  Com-  '  Rep.  on  Mil.  Org.  IBoO,  p.  zxiii, 
mons'  Papers,  1868,  No.  281,  p.  28. 
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G.  C.  Lewis,  in  1861,  succeeded  Lord  Herbert  in  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  his  patent  did  not 
contain  any  reservation  whatsoever,  as  to  liis  responsibility 
or  power.      But  Sir  George  Lewis  himself  drew  up  a 
memorandum  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  committee,  regulating  the  responsibility  and  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief.     This  document  was  signed  by  the  queen,  and 
it  remains  in  force  until  it  shall  be  revoked,  whatever 
changes  may  take  place  in  the  persons  elevated  to  these 
respective  offices.*     It  is  important  that  some  such  official 
regulation  should  exist,  as  a  means  of  preventing  undue 
encroachment,  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  upon  the  autho- 
rity and    patronage  which    properly  appertain   to  the 
Commander-in-Chief;  and  any  departure  from  the  ordi- 
nary routine,  as  prescribed  by  the  letters  patent,  will  be 
gradually  settled  by  usage,  in  accordance  with  constitu- 
tional principles.     In  fact,  as  was  truly  remarked  by  Mr. 
Secretary  Herbert,  '  whatever  you  may  put  into  a  formal 
patent,  the  minister  who  holds  the  purse-strings  of  the 
army,  and  who  represents  it  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
will  always  have  the  power  in  his  hands.'®     K  irrecon- 
cilable differences  should  occur  between  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  on  any  question,  appeal 
must  be  made  to  the  Prime  Minister,  or  to  the  Cabinet ; 
and  the  Commander-in-Chief  must  ultimately  defer  to 
their  decision,  or  retire  from  office.'' 
Dmsionof      Upon  the  practical  question  of  the  division  of  duties 
between      between  the  Horse  Guards  and  the  War  Department,  in 
^8®        ordinary  cases,  the  following  rule  has  been  given  in  an 
and  War     official  memorandum.     The  duties  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  embrace  the  discipline  and  patronage  of  the  army, 
entrance  into  the  army,  and  ordinary  promotion  therein  ; 


Office. 


*  Secretary  for  War  ^Lord  Hart-  Rep.  on  Board  of  Admiralty,  1861, 
ingtoii),  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxxi.  p.  pp.  149, 102,  216. 

1616.     And  see  aniCf  p.  639.  '  R«p.  on  Mil.  Organis.  pp.  461, 

•  Rep.  Mil.  Organis.  1860,  p.  xix.  497,  668.                               r  -      7 
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in  short,  the  direct  superintendence  of  the  personnel  of 
the  army.  With  these  exceptions  everything  connected 
vrith  the  management  of  the  army,  in  peace  or  in  war, 
its  matSriel^  and  civil  administration,  remains  in  the  hands 
of  the  Minister  for  War.*  To  illustrate  this  by  examples. 
When  an  army  is  engaged  in  active  operations  in  the 
field,  the  commanding  oflScer  reports  direct  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  as  the  official  organ  of  her 
majesty's  government,  and  receives  his  instructions.  He 
only  corresponds  with  the  Commander-in-Chief  upon 
strictly  military  details.  In  proof  of  this,  Lord  Hardiiige 
(the  then  Commanier-in-Chief),  read  to  the  Sebastopol 
Committee,  a  communication  to  Lord  Eaglan,  upon  his 
appointment  to  the  chief  command  in  the  Crimea,  in 
1854, — ^which  he  stated  was  similar  to  the  letters  sent  to 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  in  1809,  and  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, when  he  took  command  of  the  British  army 
before  the  battle  of  Waterloo, — and  which  was  couched  in 
the  following  terms:  'My  Lord,  her  majesty  having 
been  graciously  pleased  to  appoint  your  lordship  to  the 
command  of  a  detachment  of  her  army,  to  be  employed 
upon  a  particular  service,  I  have  to  desire  that  you  will 
be  pleased  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  assume  the 
command  of  this  force,  and  carry  into  effect  such  instruc-- 
tions  as  your  lordship  may  receive  from  her  majesty's 
ministers.'*^  Furthermore,  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
administration  and  government  of  the  army,  as  for 
example,  the  introduction  of  a  new  system  of  recruiting, 
arrangements  for  determining  the  number  of  men  required, 
or  the  hke,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Commander-in-Chief,  takes  the  pleasure  of 
the  sovereign,  to  whom,  as  well  as  to  Parliament,  he  is 
responsible  for  the  measures  which  he  may  advise.*  He 
also  prepares  for  the  royal  signature,  and  countersigns, 

»  Rep.  on  Mil.  Organis.   p.  597.  1864-6,  vol.  ix.  pt.  3,  p.  233.    See 

And  see  General  Peers  remarks  on  also  the  evidence  of  the   Duke  of 

this    subject,    in    Hans.   Deb.   vol.  Newcastle,  ihid,  p.  147.    And  Rep. 

clxxiv.  p.  30.  on  Mil.  Oiiganisation,  1860,  p.  676. 

^  Rep.     Sebastopol     Committee,  *  Rep.  on  Mil.  Organis.  p.  676, 
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all  military  commissions,  except  those  that  may  be  pre- 
pared by  the  Colonial  Secretary  for  officers  serving  in 
colonial  corps,  upon  a  notification  of  her  majesty's  ]^asure 
having  been  taken  thereon  by  the  CSommander-in-Chief.^ 
Military  The  distribution  of  honours  in  the  army  is  not  under 
onoops.  ^^  control  of  the  CSommander-in-Chief.  All  honours  flow 
directly  from  the  crown,  and  should  therefore  be  be- 
stowed under  the  express  authority  and  recommendation 
of  a  responsible  minister.  All  that  the  Commander-in-Chief 
can  do  is  to  represent  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
the  names  of  those  officers  whom  he  considers  to  be 
worthy  of  being  recommended  to  thft  sovereign  for  such 
distinctions.  Officers  are  not  allowed  to  receive  foreign 
honours,  except  by  the  previous  permission  of  the  sove- 
reign ;  and  the  queen's  pleasure  in  this  instance  is  taken 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.^  Begulations 
in  regard  to  the  acceptance  of  foreign  distinctions  by 
British  subjects  have  been  issued  from  time  to  time  by 
direction  of  the  sovereign.  But  it  is  always  within  the 
power  of  her  majesty  to  dispense  with  the  observance  of 
any  rule  of  this  kind  whenever  she  may  think  fit.* 
Miiittuy  The  Secretary  for  War,  while  he  presides  over  the  ad- 
Ww^Mi-^^  ministration  of  the  army  unaided,  or  rather  unencum- 
nirtep.  bered,  either  with  a  Board  or  a  Council,  has  around  him 
experienced  professional  advisers,  in  the  shape  of  perma- 
nent heads  of  the  various  military  branches  of  the  depart- 
ment, whose  opinions  he  can  consult,  either  separately  or 
collectively,  according  to  his  discretion.  This  organisa- 
tion has  been  adopted  advisedly,  as  presenting  all  the 
advantages  of  a  Board,  without  the  objections  attending 
upon  that  obsolete  and  irresponsible  system."  And  in 
the  event  of  a  sudden  emergency  arising,  rendering  it 
expedient  to  take  the  advice  of  his  colleagues  in  office, 
the  Secretary  has  authority  to  convene  a  War  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council,  to  consist  of  the  principal  members 

J  Murray's  Handbook,  p.  200.  clxxxyiii.  p.  2071. 

^  Rep.  CD  Mil.  OraaniB.  pp.  40-42.        ■"  Rep.  on    Boaid  of  Admiralty, 

»  Lord  Stanley,  Hans.  Deb.   vol.    1861,  Evid.  pp.  126,  147, 166,  211. 
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of  the  Cabinet,  and  of  such  other  Privy  Councillors  as  it 
may  be  desirable  to  consult. 

Erom  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war,  until  the  present  Ke-organi- 
day,  the  organisation  of  the  War  Department  has  been  wi»°office. 
undergoing  a  gradual  change  and  improvement."  Further 
and  more  extensive  alterations,  however,  are  still  in  con- 
templation, with  a  view  to  greater  efficiency,  and  to  the 
subjection  of  the  entire  department  to  one  central  super- 
intendence and  control.  One  of  the  principal  complaints 
that  has  been  made  against  the  department  hitherto,  is 
that  on  account  of  its  enormous  extent,  its  complicated 
machinery,  and  the  various  independent  elements  of  which 
it  consists,  it  is  too  unwieldy  for  one  man  to  be  able  to 
manage  it  effectually.  Again,  the  large  and  increasing 
expenditure  for  army  and  ordnance  services,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  importance  of  perfecting  our  military  orgar 
nisation,  regardless  of  cost,  on  the  other,  involve  ex- 
tremely difficult  and  often  conflicting  considerations  for 
any  man  or  set  of  men  to  determine. 

In  June,  1864,  a  departmental  committee  of  the  War 
Office  and  the  Treasury,  was  appointed  to  investigate  and 
report  upon  the  constitution  of  the  War  Department,  and 
the  possibility  of  a  more  efficient  and  economical  despatch 
of  business  therein.**  This  committee  presented  four  re- 
ports, in  the  years  1864  and  1865,  all  of  which  were 
communicated  to  the  House  of  Commons.**  In  1866, 
there  was  great  activity  displayed  at  the  War  Office  in 
furthering  the  work  of  internal  reform.  Several  official 
committees  were  employed  in  enquiries  connected  with 
the  various  branches  of  the  War  Department.' 

In  March,  1867,  a  departmental  committee,  presided 
over  by  Lord  Straithnairn,  made  an  elaborate  report  upon 
the  Transport  and  Supply  departments  of  the  army,  and 
generally  upon  the  whole  question  of  the  reorganisation 
of  the  War  Office.     This  committee  recommended  the 

"  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cIxzxt.  p.  606.  xxxi.  p.  601. 

^  Rep.  Com.  Pub.  Accounts,  1864;  «  Mr.  Greg*s  letter,  in  Ciyil  Ser- 

Evid.  1090,  apx.  No.  5.                   .  vice  Estimates  for  1866-7^  Class  2^ 

p  Commons    Papers,    1865,    toI.  p.  49. 
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New  Con-  appointment  of  a  Chief  Controller,  who  should  have 
ment  charge  of  all  departments  of  supply  (i.e.,  the  Barrack  ser- 
vice, the  Commissariat  service,  the  Purveying  service,  the 
MiUtary  Store  department,  and  the  Transport  department, 
each  of  which  had  been  previously  administered  by  an  in- 
dependent head),  and  who  should  be  in  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War.  It  also  recommended  the  entire  re- 
organisation of  the  administrative  establishments  of  the 
army  as  a  matter  of  imperative  necessity/  On  June  6^ 
1867,  the  Secretary  for  War  informed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  this  report  had  been  referred  to  the  considera* 
tion  of  the  various  heads  of  departments  in  the  War 
Office,  some  of  whose  departments  were  materiaUy  affected 
by  it.  When  in  possession  of  their  views,  he  would  de- 
cide whether  to  remit  the  whole  subject  to  a  parhamen- 
tary  committee,  or  to  a  royal  commission,  for  a  thorough 
investigation  into  the  most  suitable  organisation  for  the 
War  department.' 

On  December  19,  1867,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  advised  the  Treasury  of  his  intention  to  appoint  Sir 
Henry  Storks  to  the  office  of  ControUer-in-Chief, '  with  a 
position  equal,  in  every  respect,  to  that  of  a  permanent 
imdernsecretary  of  state,  on  a  salary  of  2,000/.  per 
annum ; '  requesting  Treasury  sanction  thereto,  which  was 
given ;  though,  as  will  presently  appear,  the  position  and 
salary  of  this  officer  were  afterwards  altered.  On  Decem- 
ber 28,  the  Secretary  again  applied  to  the  Treasury  for 
their  consent  to  the  appointment  of  Major-GeneraJ  Bal- 
four as  Assistant  Controller,  with  a  salary  of  1,000/.  a 
year,  *  as  a  temporary  arrangement  to  assist  in  carrying 
on  the  measures  of  amalgamation  and  reform  recom- 
mended by  Lord  Strathnairn's  Committee.'  This  also 
was  agreed  to. 

But  before  the  new  organisation  was  complete,  a  ques- 


'  For  the  Report  see    Commons         *  Hans.    Deb.    vol.    clxxxyii.    p. 
Papers,  1867,  vol.  itv.  p.  343.  1690 ;  voL  clxxxviii.  p.  586. 
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tion  arose  between  the  War  Office  and  the  Treasury,  as  Bifficuities 
to  the  relative  standing  and  powers  of  the  new  Controller  fte  fonnS. 
in  the  department.     It  became  evident  that  there  was  a  ^^^^' 
disposition,  on  the  part  of  the  military  authorities,  that  the 
military  rather  than  the  civil  power  should  be  predomi- 
nant at  the  War  Office,  whilst  the  Treasury  were  equally 
determined  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment. 

On  March  5, 1868,  the  Mihtary  Secretary  at  the  War 
Office  forwarded  to  the  Treasury,  for  their  consideration 
and  approval,  a  memorandum  of  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment of  the  new  Control  department  and  its  subdivisions, 
stating  the  rates  of  pay  proposed  for  the  officers  therein. 
In  reply,  the  Treasury  objected  to  the  scale  of  salaries,  as 
being  excessive,  and  asked  for  more  information.  This 
request  was  complied  with,  and  on  June  29,  the  Treasury 
again  wrote  to  the  War  Office,  reviewing  all  that  had 
been  recommended,  since  1860,  by  Commissions  or  Com- 
mittees, for  the  improvement  of  military  departmental 
organisation,  and  expressing  a  decided  opinion  that  the 
functions  of  the  ControUer-in-Chiei^  as  head  of  the  Supply 
department  of  the  War  Office,  ought  to  be  kept  entirely 
distinct  from  those  of  the  Financial  department :  that  the 
heads  of  the  Financial  and  of  the  Audit  departments 
should  be  independent  of  the  Controller-in-Chief ;  and 
that  the  Committee  of  PubUc  Accounts  should  be  con- 
sidted  upon  the  regulation  of  these  departments.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Treasury  proposed  that  the  War  Office 
estabhshment  should  hereafter  comprise  the  following 
principal  officers,  namely  —  the  Secretary  of  State,  a 
parliamentary  imder-secretary,  a  permanent  imder-secre- 
tary,  '  who  shall  be  generally,  if  not  always,  a  mihtary 
man,'  a  Controller-in-Chief  —  without  the  rank  of  under- 
secretary, with  a  salary  of  1,500/.  a  year,  and  who  might 
be  either  a  mihtary  man  or  a  civilian — and  of  a  principal 
financial  officer,  of  equal  rank  and  salary  with  the  Con- 
troller, but  who  should  be  *  always  a  civilian.' 

On  June  30,  the  Secretary  for  War  notified  the  Trea- 
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sury,  that  he  concurred  in  the  aforesaid  proposals,  though 
doubtful  of  their  effect  upon  the  position  of  the  Controller. 
He  also  transmitted  statements  of  the  intended  changes  in 
the  official  arrangements  in  the  War  Office,  and  amended 
regulations  for  the  new  department  of  Control. 

Meanwhile,  on  April  25,  a  royal  warrant  was  issued, 
authorising  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of  Con- 
trol, to  be  superintended  by  a  ComptroUer-in-Chief,  acting 
under  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
and  subject  to  such  regulations  as  he  may  from  time  to 
time  determine.  The  House  of  Commons  was  duly  in- 
formed that  this  appointment  had  been  conferred  on  Sir 
Henry  Storks,  and  that  of  Assistant  Controller  on  Qeneral 
Balfour,  in  furtherance  of  the  recommendations  of  Lord 
Strathnairn's  Committee  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
departments  of  Supply  and  Transport  under  one  head ;  the 
which,  by  placing  in  the  hands  of  one  person  a  control 
over  the  expenditure  of  the  War  Office,  wUl,  it  is  believed, 
conduce  to  greater  economy  and  efficiency  both  in  peace 
and  war.  They  were  also  notified  that  another  valuable 
administrative  reform  had  been  effected  in  the  creation  of 
Reserve  an  Inspector  General  of  the  Eeserve  Forces,  who  will 
°"^*'  take  charge  of  the  volunteer,  yeomanry,  and  militia 
forces,  the  enrolled  pensioners,  and  the  army  of  reserve.* 
Audit  of  On  June  22,  1868,  Sir  Henry  Storks  forwarded  to  the 
^!SS.  Secretary  for  War,  a  letter  with  a  copy  of  proposed 
regulations  for  the  Audit  department  of  the  War  Office, 
intended  to  secure  a  thoroughly  detailed  departmental 
audit,  of  all  military  expenditure  included  in  the  accounts 
presented  to  Parliament."  These  papers  were  laid  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
Public  Accounts.  But  in  view  of  a  speedy  extension  of 
the  Appropriation  Audit  to  Military  and  Naval  Accounts 
— the  expediency  of  which  the  Public  Accounts  committee 
recommend  should  be  considered  by  an  official  committee 

*  Commonfl  Papers,  1867-8,  Nos.    pp.  1233,  1265.     Queen's  speech  at 
373,  374 — 1.    Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxci.    close  of  session. 
pp.  60,  67,  280.    Ibid,  vol.  cxdii.        «  Com.  Papers,  1867-8,  No»  428. 
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during  the  recess — they  reported  that  it  was  not  desirable 
to  adopt  any  new  regulations  on  this  subject  at  present. 
They  would  be  willing,  however,  to  enter  upon  the  ex- 
amination of  the  proposed  regulations  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  next  session,  after  the  enquiry  by  the  official 
committee  shall  have  been  completed/ 

On  July  9y  1868,  it  was  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  re- 
solve, *  that  the  ControUer-in-Chief  should  be  an  under-secretary  of 
state ;  and  that  the  audit  of  the  War  Office  accounts  should  be 
entirely  independent  of  the  War  Office.'  But  the  arrangements  of 
the  government  being  approved,  in  the  main,  by  leading  opposition 
members,  any  interference  therewith  was  deprecated  by  the  House ; 
and  the  motion,  after  a  long  debate,  was  withdrawn.^ 

As  at  present  constituted,*  the  department  of  the  Se-  Wap  office 
cretary  of  State  for  War  consists  of  the  principal  Secretary  ment." 
of  State,  a  parliamentary  Under-Secretary,  and  a  perma- 
nent Under-Secretary,  with  an  Assistant,  both  of  whom 
are  military  men.  There  is  also  a  ControUer-in-Chief, 
and  an  Assistant  Controller ;  hkewise  a  Military  Assistant, 
who  is  an  officer  of  high  rank,  and  is  charged  with  the 
conduct  of  the  military  correspondence.  As  the  office  of 
Secretary  for  War  is  liable  to  change  hands  very  fre- 
quently, and  will  in  all  probability  be  usually  held  by  a 
civilian,  it  is  the  more  desirable  that  several  of  those  who 
belong  to  the  permanent  staff  of  superior  officers,  should 
be  experienced  miUtaiy  men.  It  is  also  expedient  that 
either  the  political  under-secretary  or  some  other  depart- 
mental officer  in  the  House  of  Commons,  should  be  pro- 
fessional, and  capable  of  affording  assistance  to  his  chief 
in  the  discussion  of  military  questions  in  Parhament^ 

The  War  Office  establishment  includes  all  the  civil 


^  Hep.  Com.  Pub.  Accts.  July  21,  ^  Rep.  on  Military  Organisation, 

1868,  p.  iii.  1860,  pn.  xviii.  xxii.     Evid.  p.  465. 

*  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxciii.  pp.  922-  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxii.  p.  1815.    In 

948.    The  Secretiury  for  War  after-  1867  and  1868  the  pobtical  under- 

wfurds  stated  that  the  Controller  was  secretary  was  a  militiuy  man ;  but  he 

to  rank  as  an  under-secretary  of  state,  was  a  peer^  and  represented  the  de- 

Ibid,  p.  967.                                       .  partment  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

'  Army  Estimates,  1868-9,  p.  83. 
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administrative  departments  of  the  army,  whilst  the  mili- 
tary control  is  exercised  through  the  Commander-in-Chief 
and  his  own  immediate  subordinates.  In  a  return,  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Commons  on  August  14,  1867, 
the  following  departments  are  enumerated  as  being  then 
consolidated  under  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and 
the  particular  duties  assigned  to  each  department  are 
described:  (1)  the  Central  department,  including  the 
general  business  connected  with  army  administration^ 
appointments,  promotions,  &c.  &c.,  (2)  Ordnance,  (3) 
Contract,  (4)  Commissariat,  (5)  Militia,  (6)  Volunteer 
corps,  (7)  Stores,  (8)  Accounts,  (9)  Audit,  (10)  Solicitor's 
department,  (11)  Army  Medical,  (12)  Purveyor's,  (13) 
Clothing,  (14)  Barrack,  (15)  Works,  (16)  Surveys  and 
Topographical  department/  Since  the  date  of  this  return, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  Barrack,  Commissariat,  Purveying, 
Stores,  and  Transport  departments  have  been  consolidated 
under  a  Controller-in-Chief. 

The  oversight  of  general  business  at  the  War  office  is 
divided  between  the  parliamentary  and  permanent  under- 
secretaries, according  to  convenience;  except  that  all 
matters  relating  to  the  militia  and  volunteers  are  taken 
by  the  parliamentary  under-secretary.  This  officer,  being 
a  political  functionary,  is  appointed  by  the  principal  secre- 
tary for  the  time  being,  who  has  also  the  entire  patronage 
of  his  department,  and  the  approval  of  all  appointments 
in  the  ^fb  of  the  several  heads  of  the  manufacturing 
departments  at  Woolwich,  and  other  out-stations,  under 
the  War  Office.* 

The  official  staff  of  this  branch  of  the  public  service  is 
very  numerous.  It  was  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  1868,  that  *  there  were  621  employes  in  the  War  de- 
partment, and  156  in  the  Commander-in-Chiefs  depart- 

•  Commons    Pa^re,    1867,    No.  the  Statistical  Society,  voL  xxix.  p. 

641.    For  a  comparison  between  the  427. 

constitution  of  the  war  departments        *■  Bep.  on  Mil.  Organis.  1860,  pp. 

in  England  and  France,  see  General  59,  138.     Parkinson,  Under   Govt. 

Balfour's  paper  in  the  Journal   of  pp.  165, 169. 
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ment,  making  a  total  of  777  persons  employed  in  the 
administration  of  the  army.** 

The  Commissariat 

This  branch  of  the  War  department  has  been  subjected  Commis- 
to  many  changes,  from  time  to  time.  In  1816  it  was  **"**' 
placed  under  an  oflScer  of  the  Treasury,  the  commissariat 
officers  being  then  officially  known  as  *  Sub-treasurers  to 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  in  the  foreign 
possessions  of  the  crown.'  In  1822,  it  was  proposed  to 
attach  the  Commissariat  to  the  Ordnance  Office,  but  the 
then  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance  objected  to  the 
union.  However,  upon  the  organisation  of  the  War 
Office  under  a  separate  Secretary  of  State,  in  1856,  the 
Commissariat  was  transferred  from  the  Treasury  to  the 
War  department,  and  is  now  a  branch  of  the  new  depart- 
ment of  Control:  all  appointments  therein  being  con- 
ferred by  the  Secretary  for  War.® 

There  is  a  Commissary  General-in-Chief ;  but  the  Com- 
missariat Office,  in  common  with  all  other  accounting 
departments,  is  still  subordinate  to  the  Treasury  in  matters 
of  finance.  It  has  the  custody  of  large  sums  of  money  for 
army  purposes,  and  distributes  the  same,  under  fixed  regu- 
lations, to  regimental  paymasters,  ordnance  storekeepers, 
and  other  army  accountants,  for  the  supply  of  provisions, 
forage,  and  the  means  of  transport  for  the  queen's  troops. 
Commissariat  officers  are  attached  to  every  military  station 
throughout  the  empire ;  and  they  render  directly  to  the 
Audit  department  of  the  War  Office,  monthly  accounts  of 
their  cash  and  store  transactions.  In  time  of  wai*,  all  the 
expenditure  connected  with  every  department  of  an  army 
in  the  field,  except  the  ordinary  charges  for  regimental 
and  barrack  services,  is  conducted  by  the  officers  of  the 
commissariat  department.      Important  alterations  in  the 

^  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxci.  p.  84.  partments  of  the  Armj;  1867;  Appx. 

•  MurrAv's  Handbook,  p.  132.  Re-    No.  xi. 
port  on  iWsport  and  Supply  De- 
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duties  and  personnel  of  the  commissariat  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  oflScial  committee  on  the  Transport  and 
Supply  departments,  in  their  report  in  1867,  which  are 
now  under  the  consideration  of  her  majesty's  govern- 
ment.* 

The  Secretary-at'  War. 

Secrotaiy-  Bcforc  quitting  this  branch  of  our  subject,  it  is  desirable 
to  advert,  briefly,  to  this  oflSce,  though  it  has  now  ceased 
to  exist.  On  February  8,  1855,  a  commission  was  given 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  act  also  as  Secretary- 
at-War;*  and  from  thence  until  1863,  when  the  oflSce 
was  formally  aboUshed,  the  two  offices  were  invariably 
held  by  the  same  person.  By  various  Acts  of  Parliament, 
particular  duties  were  imposed  upon  the  '  Secretary-at- 
War,'  and  until  those  statutes  should  be  amended  or 
repealed,  no  other  officer  could  perform  the  same.  The 
Secretary-at-War  was  strictly  a  financial  officer,  repre- 
senting the  Treasury,  whose  duty  it  was  to  exercise  a 
control  and  check  over  all  military  expenditure ;  and  no 
alteration,  even  in  matters  of  promotion  or  discipline, 
necessitating  any  increased  expense,  could  be  carried  into 
effect  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  without  his  sanction. 
The  office  originated  in  a  delegation  from  the  Treasury  of 
the  financial  business  of  the  army,  which  is  too  minute 
and  complicated  to  be  directly  controlled  by  the  Treasury. 
The  Secretary-at-War  was  charged  with  the  preparation 
of  the  annual  Mutiny  Bill,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Esti- 
mates in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  had  other  duties  of 
a  minor  character  to  perform,  the  which  will  be  found 
enumerated  in  a  memorandum  given  in  evidence  by  Mr. 
Fox  Maule,  before  the  committee  on  army  and  ordnance 
expenditure  in  1850.  The  office  was  rarely  held  by  a 
Cabinet  minister ;  but  when  this  has  occurred  (as  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  in  1854)  it  made  no  difference 


*  See  Index  to  "Report,  p.  537. 

•  Rep.  Com.  Mil.  6rganis.  1860,  Evid.  533,  534. 
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in  his  official  position.  Since  the  consolidation  of  the 
office  with  that  of  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  the  over- 
sight and  control  over  army  expenditure  has  reverted  to 
the  Treasury,  who  are  still  responsible  for  the  same.  Lord 
Aberdeen,  who  was  Premier  at  the  time  the  change  was 
effected,  was  in  favour  of  continuing  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary-at-War,  as  distinct  from  that  of  Secretary  for  War, 
as  a  means  of  controlling  the  expenditure  of  the  army ; 
but  his  views  did  not  prevail,  and  soon  after  his  admini- 
stration gave  way  to  that  of  Lord  Palmerston,  under  which 
the  present  organisation  of  the  War  department  was 
matured.'  In  1863,  by  the  Act  26  Vict.  c.  12,  the  office, 
was  formally  abohshed,  and  its  duties  and  privileges  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

The  Commander-in-Chief. 

This  high  ftinctionary  is  the  queen's  executive  officer  in  Com- 
the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  of  miUtary  authority.  ch^ff^*°" 
He  is  also  (through  the  intervention  of  a  secretary  of 
state)  her  majesty's  organ  of  communication  with  the 
army,  to  carry  out  and  maintain  the  prerogative  so  far  as 
regards  the  military  command  and  discipline  of  the  army, 
and  the  appointment  or  promotion  of  subordinate  officers 
therein.  This  royal  prerogative  is,  nevertheless,  subject  to 
the  control  of  responsible  ministers  of  the  crown,  and  the 
Commander-in-Chief  himself  is  necessarily  subordinate  to 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  civil  power.  In  the  preceding 
section  we  have  carefully  considered  this  question,  and 
endeavoured  to  point  out  the  relative  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
who  is  the  civil  and  responsible  head  in  all  military  affairs. 
We  have  now  to  indicate  the  authority  and  duties  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  as  head  of  the  army ;  bearing  in  mind 
that  all  his  actfi  are  subject  to  the  constitutional  oversight 
and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

'  Kep.  Com.  Mil.  Organis.   1860,    Committee,    1854-55,  yol.  ix.  pt.*8^ 
Evid.  11-40.    Report  of  Sebastopol    pp.  165-«7,  802. 
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His  posi- 
tion and 
duties. 


The  Commander-in-Chief  (or,  as  he  has  been  styled 
since  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  General 
Commanding-in-Chief)  of  the  British  army  is  the  supreme 
executive  miUtary  authority ;  having,  with  the  exception 
of  the  mihtia,  yeomanry,  and  volunteers  (which  are  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  Secretary  for  War),  the 
entire  practical  control  and  personal  superintendence  of 
the  military  force  of  the  country,  and  of  all  matters 
relating  to  its  interior  economy  and  disciphne,  so  far  as  is 
consistent  with  the  acknowledged  supremacy  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  Minister  for  War ;  and  his  proposals  and 
recommendations  are  very  rarely  disregarded  or  interfered 
with  by  that  functionary.*  The  finances  of  the  army, 
however,  are  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  civil  power, 
and  as  every  movement  of  troops  is  attended  with  expense, 
the  constitution  gives  no  authority  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  to  move  or  direct  the  distribution  of  troops,  until 
the  signature  of  a  secretary  of  state  to  the  proposed  route 
warrants  the  same,  and  provides  for  the  cost  thereof.  The 
necessity  for  obtaining  this  preliminary  sanction  forms  a 
check  upon  any  combination  of  troops  not  authorised  by 
the  executive  government. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  receives  through  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  state  the  royal  instructions  with  respect  to 
the  distribution  and  employment  of  the  troops,  whether 
at  home  or  abroad.^  He  also  provides  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  military  operations  of  a  campaign  planned 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  The  Quartermaster- 
General  and  the  Adjutant-General  are  his  subordinate 


'  Hep.  on  MilitaiT  Organisatioii, 
1860,  p.  42.  And  Idr.  Godley's  evi- 
dence, ibid,  pp.  V28,  129.  On 
June  1,  1858,  a  private  member 
of  the  Honae  of  Commons  car- 
ried against  ministers  a  resolution 
^  that  the  departments  of  the  Horse 
Guards  and  War  Office  should  be 
placed  under  the  control  of  one 
responsible  minister.'  No  further 
action  was  taken  upon  this  resolution, 
as  the  government  declined  to  do 


anything,  and  the  mover  was  unable 
to  follow  it  up  by  any  scheme  of 
army  reform.  (See  Hans.  Deb.  vol. 
cl.  p.  1447.)  But  the  resolution  vir- 
tually embodies  the  actual  practice. 

^  Ante,  p.  642.  But  it  nas  been 
officially  stated  that '  the  sending  out 
and  recalling  of  [particular]  regi- 
ments on  foreign  service  were  matters 
entirely  within  the  control  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief.*  Hans.  DeK 
vol.  clxxii.  p.  435. 
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oflScers,  and  are  appointed  by  the  queen  upon  his  recom- 
mendation. Through  the  former  he  directs  the  dispo- 
sition and  movements  of  the  army,  and  the  plans  and 
surveys  necessary  to  a  campaign ;  through  the  latter  he 
makes  known  all  general  orders  and  instructions.  His 
patronage  and  influence  extend  over  the  whole  military 
force  of  the  country,  except  the  mihtia  and  volunteers.* 
First  commissions  in  the  cavalry  and  infantry  are  princi- 
pally in  his  gift ;  and,  as  regards  regimental  appointments 
and  promotions,  the  Secretary  for  War  almost  invariably 
concurs,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  his  recommendations.** 
His  recommendations  in  respect  to  the  higher  appoint- 
ments, which  are  strictly  within  the  gift  of  the  war 
minister,  are  also  very  influential.** 

The  Commander-in-Chief  has  the  privilege  of  personal  Hm 
communication  with  the  sovereign,  to  receive  the  royal  MveMign, 
commands  in  matters  of  military  administration.  The  army 
take  pride  in  seeing  their  chief  brought  into  immediate 
communication  with  her  majesty ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
no  constitutional  objection  exists  to  the  practice ;  for,  as 
will  be  seen  in  considering  the  three  instances  in  which 
this  privilege  is  ordinarily  exercised,  it  is  purely  formal 
and  ministerial,  and  does  not  derogate  from  the  supreme 
control  of  responsible  advisers  of  the  crown.* 

*  Murraj^s    Handbook,    p.    246.  This  power  is  of  course  exercised 

Thorn's  British  Directory,  1862,  p.  upon   the    advice  of   a  responsible 

891.  minister ;  but  the  ffoyemment  have 

^  See  the  debate  in  the  House  of  refused  to  give  '  tne   names  of  all 

Conunons  on  May  26,  1866,  on  the  those  officers  who  had  been  removed 

case  of  Lieut.-Col.  Dawkins,  whom  or  placed  on  half-pay,  without  a  fair 

the  Commander-in-Chief,  acting  on  trial/  as  such  a  return  would  be  '  ex- 

the  report  of  a  departmental  com-  tremelj   invidious,'   and,  moreover, 

mittee  of  enquiry,  had  directed  to  be  would  not  include  all  who  had  been 

E laced  on  the  retired  list;  regarding  th  usdealt  with  by  the  military  author- 

im  as  unfit  to  be  placed  in  command  ities,  as  in  some  instances  officers, 

of  a  regiment,  although  there  was  no  rather  than  be  dismissed,  had  made 

imputation  upon  his  character  as  an  formal  application  to  be  placed  on 

officer  and  a  soldier :  and  especially  half-pay.     Hans.    Deb.  vol.   clxxx. 

observations  of  Lord  Palmerston  on  pp.  456, 457;  and  ante,  voL  i.  p.  827. 

this  caie,  vindicating  the  right  of  ^  See  ante,ia.  544. 

the  crown  to  dismiss  officers  from  '  Rep.  of  Sebastopol  Committee, 

the  army,  without  assigning  any  rea-  1854-5,  vol.  ix.  pt.  8,  p.  285.     Lorcl 

son,  if  it  should  think  fit  to  do  so.  Hardinge's  evidence. 

VOL.  II.  0  0 
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On  amount  The  first  occasioQ  in  which  the  Commander-in-Chief  is 
qu^X  "  permitted  the  privilege  of  taking  the  royal  pleasure  at  a 
personal  interview  is,  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  force 
required  for  the  year.  The  decision  on  this  point  is  taken 
by  the  Cabinet  in  Council.  It  is  then  communicated,  in 
an  official  letter,  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  The  Commander-in-Chief  then  formally, 
and  as  a  ministerial  agent,  takes  the  pleasure  of  the 
sovereign  thereupon.  But  it  is  the  advice  of  the  queen's 
ministers,  for  which  they  are  exclusively  responsible. 
On  army  The  sccoud  occasiou  of  this  description  is  in  regard  to 
clothing.  ^^^  patterns  of  army  clothing.  These  are,  in  the  first 
pUice,  selected  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  sub- 
mitted by  him  to  the  queen.  They  are  then  sent  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  as  having  passed  under  the  cognisance  of  the  sove- 
reign. The  Secretary,  if  he  sees  no  reason  to  advise  the 
queen  upon  the  subject,  either  as  concerns  the  pattern  or 
the  expense  it  involves,  then  obtains  the  royal  authority 
to  seal  the  pattern  for  the  adoption  of  the  army.  But 
where  any  change  is  contemplated  which  involves  addi- 
tional outlay,  the  previous  consent  of  the  Secretary  for 
War  is  indispensable ;  and  practically  no  great  change 
in  uniforms  can  be  made  without  his  concurrence. 
On  mm-  The  third  instance  is  with  regard  to  appointments  and 
pointments  promotious  in  the  army.  It  has  always  been  customary 
m^tionT  ^^^^  *^^  appointment  of  officers  in  the  army,  of  whatever 
.  rank  and  to  whatever  mihtary  position,  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  queen,  for  her  approval,  by  the  Comman- 
der-in-Chief, lists  of  these  nominations  are,  in  the  case 
of  first  appointments,  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  before  they  are  presented  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  to  the  queen  for  her  sanction.  And  all  other  appoint- 
ments are  submitted  to  the  queen  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary.  So  that,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  has  the  power  of  exercising  a  veto  on 
every  promotion  and  appointment  in  the  army,  excepting 
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first  commissions,  and  even  with  respect  to  these,  the 
existence  of  an  indirect  control  has  been  clearly  demon- 
strated. 

K  her  majesty  approves  of  the  submission  list,  she 
places  her  sign-manual  at  the  top  of  it.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  list  there  are  written  directions  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  issue  commissions  to  the  persons  named  therein, 
and  this  also  is  signed  by  the  queen.  •  By  a  recent  sta- 
tute it  is  declared,  that  the  affixing  of  the  royal  sign- 
manual  to  the  commissions  of  officers  of  the  Army  or  of 
the  Boyal  Marines  shall  be  unnecessary,  provided  that  such 
commissions  are  duly  authenticated  as  having  been  issued 
by  royal  command,  by  the  signatures  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  and  of  a  Secretary  of  State,  &c.'  This  Act  con- 
forms the  practice  in  r^ard  to  military  commissions  to 
that  of  naval  commissions,  which  are  signed  by  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty  only,  and  not  by  the  sovereign.*^ 

The  foregoing  are  the  only  occasions  in  which  official 
personal  communications  take  place  between  the  officer 
commanding  the  royal  army  and  the  sovereign ;  and  in 
every  one  of  them  the  virtual  control  and  supremacy  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  is  apparent.^ 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  sove-  Beeponei- 
reign  claimed  the  right  of  nominating  the  Commander-  ^^^y  ^^ 
in-Chie£*   Then,  as  now,  a  Prince  of  the  Blood  was  occa-  pointment. 
sionally  appointed  to  this  office.  And  it  is  only  since  1806 
that  the  responsibiUty  of  ministers  for  the  control  and 
management  of  the  army  has  been  fidly  acknowledged.^ 
In  1850,  two  years  before  his  death,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, then  Commander-in-Chief,  urged  his  royal  high- 

«  Hans.  Deb.  vol  cbcv.  p.  1487.  subject,  wrote  to  the  Premier  (the 

'  26  Vict  c.  4.    And  see  ante,  toL  Dukc  of  Portlaiid^  nominatiBg  Sir 

i.  p.  238.  David  Dandas  to  oe  commander-in- 

'  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cbcv.  p.  1486.  chief.  He  was  appointed  accordin^lv, 

^  Rep.  on  Military  Organisation,  and  retained   the  office  until  181 1  ^ 

I860,  pp.  xxi.  34,  39,  86.  when  it  was  agaisi  conferred  upon 

'  Upon  the  resignation  of  the  Duke  the  Duke  of  l^rk.    Jesse,  Life  of 

of  York,  on  March  17, 1809,  George  Geo.  III.  vol.  iii.  p.  632. 

HI.,  without  waiting  for  any  com-  ^  See  fmUf  vol.  i.  pp.  66, 824. 

niunication  from  his  ministers  on  the 

o  o  2 
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Offered  to    ness  the  Prince  Consort  to  consent  to  succeed  him  in 
Prince  Ai-  ^jjg  oflSce.    The  professed  object  of  the  Duke,  in  desiring 
to  see  Prince  Albert  invested  with  this  honourable  oflSce, 
was  to  maintain  *  the  principle  of  the  army  being  com- 
manded by  the  sovereign.'   He  had  himself  *  endeavoured 
to  make  the  practice  agree  with  that  theory,  by  scrupu- 
lously taking,  on  every  point,  the  queen's  pleasure  before 
he  acted.     But,  were  he  gone,  he  saw  no  security,  unless 
the  prince  undertook  the  command  himself,  and  thus  sup- 
plied what  was  deficient  in  the  constitutional  working  of 
the  theory,  arising  from  the  circumstance  of  the  present 
sovereign  being  a  lady.'    Prince  Albert  admitted  the  force 
of  this  argument,  and  acknowledged  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
support  the  queen's  authority  in  this  as  in  all  other  mat- 
ters, but  he  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  conviction 
that  the  proffered  appointment  would  be  incompatible 
with  the  adequate  discharge  of  the  duties  devolving  upon 
him  as  consort  of  the  queen.     He  therefore  declined  to 
become  a  candidate  for  the  office,  and,  after  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  it  was  conferred  upon  Lord 
Hardinge.^ 
Its  relation      While  it  is  imperative  upon  the  Commander-in-Chief 
^^rtry.     ^^^*  ^^  should  administer  the  affairs  of  the  army  in  sub- 
ordination to  the  will  of  the  ministry  for  the  time  being, 
as  expressed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  it  is  not 
essential  that  his  political  opinions  should  be  identical 
with  those  of  the  party  in  power.     Lord  Hill,  for  ex- 
ample, retained  the  post  of  Commander-in-Chief  through 
aU  the  changes  of  ministry  that  occurred  between  1828 
and  1842  ;  though  his  opposition  to  the  Beform  Bill,  in 
1832,  gave  great  offence,  not  only  to  the  Prime  Minister 
(Earl  Grey)  but  also  to  the  king.""    The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, who,  upon  the  retirement  of  Lord  Hill,  in  August 
1842,  by  reason  of  his  growing  infirmity,  succeeded  him 
in  office  (having  previously  occupied  the  post  for  a  short 

»  Prince  Albert's  Speeches,  &c.  pp.        »  Coiresp.  WilliBin  IV.  with  Earl 
71-78.    And  see  ante^  vol.  i.  p.  198.    Grey,  vol.  li.  pp.  272-280. 
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time,  in  conjunction  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  in  1827-8),* 
and  continued  in  command  of  the  army  until  his  deatJi, 
in  1852.  During  this  interval  there  were  several  suc- 
cessive ministries,  of  different  political  creeds,  and  in  one 
of  them,  that  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  the  Duke  was  permitted 
to  hold  his  office  in  connection  with  a  6eat  in  the  Cabinet, 
fix)m  1842  until  the  downfall  of  the  ministry  in  1846. 
The  circumstances  attending  this  appointment  were  as 
follows  : — His  Grace  was  already  in  the  Cabinet,  though 
without  office,  when  he  was  made  Commander-in-Chief. 
But  in  the  year  1837  it  seems  that  he  had  pubUcly  stated 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  Commander-in-Chief  ought  not  Notpzo- 
to  be  a  cabinet  minister,  lest  he  should  *  be  supposed  S^bmet 
to  have  any  political  influence  or  bias  upon  his  mind,  ^^^* 
particularly  upon  the  subject  of  promotions  in  the  army.' 
Whereupon,  soon  after  Parliament  met  in  1842,  Lord 
John  Bussell  called  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  the  subject,  and  pointed  out  that  there  had  been 
no  instance  of  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  being  entrusted 
with  this  executive  office  since  the  time  of  General  Con- 
way, in  1782,  with  the  exception  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's own  case,  above  mentioned,  in  1827.  In  reply. 
Sir  Eobert  Peel  *  apprehended  that  there  was  no  consti- 
tutional rule  against  the  tenure  of  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet 
by  the  Commander-in-Chief,'  and  considered  that  it  was 
justified  by  the  analogous  cases  of  the  Master-General  of 
the  Ordnance  and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  He 
added  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  retained  his  seat 
in  the  Cabinet  upon  accepting  the  command  of  the  army, 
at  the  unanimous  request  of  the  whole  Cabinet,  and  he 
himself,  as  Premier,  assumed  *  the  whole  responsibility  of 
the  act.'  **    The  matter  was  then  dropped. 

When  Lord  Hardinge  was  made  Commander-in-Chief, 
in  1852,  he  was  assured  by  the  Premier  (Earl  Derby)  that 


*  See   ante,  toI.  i.  p.  114.     And    1847-1351.     And  see  ibid.  yol.  Izx. 
Hans.  Deb.  N.  S.  vol.  xvii.  p.  462.        p.  611. 
^  Hans.     r>eb.      vol.     Ixvi.     pp. 
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he  *  was  under  no  obligation  of  a  party  or  political  na- 
ture ;  *  and  though  he  continued  in  office  under  a  Whig 
ministry,  he  was  never  interfered  with  in  the  distribution 
of  patronage,  or  in  the  management  of  business  at  the 
Horse  Guards.^  His  lordship  was  succeeded  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  in  July  1856,  by  his  royal  highness  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  present  Commander-in-Chief.  No 
seat  in  the  Cabinet  has  at  any  time  been  offered  to  his 
royal  highness,  partly  because,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Eobert 
Peel,  in  reference  to  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  York,  *  it 
was  not  probable  that  a  prince  of  the  blood,  holding  the 
relation  that  he  did  to  the  throne,  should  have  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet ; '  ^  but  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  more  de- 
cided opinions  entertained  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  such 
an  arrangement,  since  the  re-organisation  of  the  War 
Department^  under  the  immediate  control  of  a  responsible 
minister  of  the  crown. 

Being  the  executive  head  of  the  army,  and  the  direct 
representative  of  his  sovereign's  authority,  it  is  considered 
inexpedient  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  should  exercise 
any  political  fimctions  which  might  lead  to  encroachment 
pdTti^i  upon  the  royal  prerogative.  For  a  similar  reason,  it  has 
functioxiB.  jjgQ  heen  deemed  wrong  in  principle  that  his  subordinate 
officers,  the  quartermaster-general  and  adjutant-general, 
or  his  military  secretary,  should  accept  seats  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  enter  into  the  public  discussion  of  mili- 
tary matters.  This  complete  disconnection  from  the  poli- 
tical administration  of  affairs  gives  a  greater  stability  to 
the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief,  and  enables  him  to 
exercise  a  more  independent  control  over  the  army.  It 
also  serves  to  discourage  officers  from  the  hope  of  pro- 
fessional advancement  through  political  interest.'  The 
Commander-in-Chief  is,  however,  a  member  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  must  be  considered  as  a  responsible,  although 
non-political,  officer  of  the  existing  government.    Though 

p  HaDS.  Deb.  vol.  cxxx.  p.  100.  '  See  Grey,  Pari.  Govt  new  edit 

•»  Ibid,  vol  Ixvi.  p.  1349.  p.  285. 


Has  no 
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not  removed  upon  every  change  of  administration,  he 
nevertheless  holds  office  during  pleasure,  and  is  remo- 
vable by  the  queen  upon  the  advice  of  the  Prime  Minister; 
but  it  would  only  be  upon  a  very  grave  and  sufficient 
occasion  that  his  removal  would  take  place." 

From  the  dignified  and  important  position  which  he  His  posi- 
occupies,  the  Commander-in-Chief  is  generally  a  peer  of  Samenl" 
the  realm,  and  is  accordingly  at  hberty  to  afibrd  inform- 
ation respecting  the  army  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
War  Department,  however,  is  officially  represented  in  Par- 
liament by  the  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and 
by  the  political  Under-Secretary,  one  or  other  of  whom 
should  have  a  seat  in  either  House,  as  it  might  be  con- 
venient. If  the  Principal  Secretary  be  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  then  the  Under-Secretary  should  be 
in  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  Permanent  Defence  Committee,  which  was  first  Defence 
established  during  the  Crimean  war,  is  a  valuable  auxi-  ^^, 
liary  to  the  War  Department.    It  is  composed  of  certain 
artillery  and  engineer  officers,  being  heads  of  the  prin- 
cipal military  departments,  and  of  a  naval  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  is  presided  over  by  the  Commander- 
in-Chief.     The  Committee  acts  purely  as  a  council  of 
advice ;  it  can  originate  nothing,  but  confines  its  delibe- 
rations to  subjects  connected  with  the  fortifications  and 
armaments  of  the  country,  which  may  be  referred  to  its 
consideration.     Its  reports  are  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War.      There  is  also  a  Fortification  Com-  FortWca- 
mittee,   composed    (with    one    exception)    of   difierent  mittee. 
members  to  the  other,  but  likewise  of  distinguished  offi- 
cers of  engineers  and  artillery,  with  two  admirals  and  a 
civiUan,  whose  duty  it  is  to  consider  the  plans  of  the 
fortifications,   now   in  progress  of  construction,  for  the 
defence  of  the  dockyards  and  naval  arsenals,  &c.,  of  the 

*  Bep.  on  Mil.  Org.  I860,  p.  42.  Rep.    debates  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  Official  Salaries,  1860.  Eyid.  1517.    on  June  1  and  28;  1858. 
Murray's  Handbook,  p.  247.  See  also 
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United  Kingdom,  previously  to  their  being  submitted  to 
the  Defence  Committee.* 
Council  of  There  is  also  a  Council  of  Military  Education,  which  is 
Educi^on.  presided  over  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  consists  of 
a  vice-president  and  four  ordinary  members,'*  who  usually 
retain  their  seats  at  the  council  for  five  years,  according 
to  the  practice  in  regard,  to  all  staff  appointments,  but 
may  be  continued  for  a  longer  period,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief.  This  council  arose  out  of  a 
Eoyal  Commission,  appointed  in  1856,  to  consider  the 
subject  of  the  military  education  of  officers  of  the  British 
Army,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  same, 
especially  in  the  case  of  staff  oflScers.  The  commission 
reported  in  1857,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  Council  of 
Education  was  appointed.''  Its  duty  is  generally  to  super- 
vise the  education  of  the  army,  to  control  the  preliminary 
examinations  to  which  all  officers  are  subjected  before 
obtaining  their  first  commissions,  to  conduct  and  control 
the  competitive  examinations  in  the  higher  branches  of 
the  service,  including  the  engineers  and  artillery,  and  to 
conduct  examinations  for  appointments  on  the  staff  of 
officers  below  a  certain  rank.  The  council  is  very  strict 
in  refusing  to  pass  any  for  commissions  who  are  unable  to 
pass  the  preliminary  examination,  and  the  Horse  Guards 
rarely  interfere  with  their  decision/  The  Secretary  to 
the  Council  is  a  military  officer. 
The  Howe  The  Commander-in-Chief  has  a  military  secretary,  ap- 
^bUsh-  pointed  by  himself,  who  occasionally  holds  levees,  at  which 
menu  officcrs  and  others  having  business  to  transact  attend  and 
make  known  their  claims  and  wishes.  There  are  also  two 
assistant-secretaries,  a  private  secretary,  and  a  numerous 
staff  of  clerks,  all  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief/    The  other  principal  officers  subordi- 

*  Kep.  on  Mil.  Organisation,  pp.    vi.  p.  i.    Ibid.  1860,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  1. 
_J8,  677.    Rep.  of  Proffress  on  Fot"        ^  Ham 
tificationa.    Commons  Papers,  1867,    473-478. 


208,  677.    Rep.  of  Proffress  on  For-  ^  Hans.    Deb.    voL    clxxxii.    pp 

tificationa.    Commons  Fapers,  1867,  473-478. 

Vol.  xlv.  p.  491.  »  Murrav^s     Handbook,    p.    248. 

"  Army  Estimates,  1868-9,  p.  64.*  *         «  .^     .       -™  -         ^^  -^ 

"  See  Commons  Papers,  1857,  vol. 
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nate  to  the  C!ommander-in-Chief  are  the  adjutant-general, 
the  quarter-master-general,  and  the  judge-advocate-gene- 
ral. Pursuant  to  a  recommendation  of  the  Becruiting 
Commission  of  1866,  the  recruiting  service  has  been  made 
a  separate  department,  presided  over  by  an  oflScer  who  is 
responsible  to  the  adjutant-general,  and  through  him  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief/ 

The  Judge-Advocate-General. 

The  judicial  department  of  the  army  is  presided  over 
by  the  Judge- Advocate-General  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
who  is  appointed  by  the  queen  under  the  sign-manual,  and 
holds  office  during  pleasure.  He  is  the  sole  representative 
of  the  government  in  all  military  proceedings  before  gene- 
ral courts-martial,  maintaining  the  interests  of  the  crown, 
and  prosecuting  either  in  person  or  by  deputy,  in  the 
sovereign's  name,  and  all  matters  arising  out  of  the  admi- 
nistration of  martial  law  come  under  his  supervision. 

It  is  his  duty  freely  to  advise  the  military  court,  as  the  Hie  official 
ordinary  judges  direct  the  jury,  upon  such  questions  as  ^^^^^^' 
may  arise,  either  on  points  of  law  or  in  the  form  of  pro- 
cedure, whether  the  question  be  one  of  military  or  com- 
mon law.  His  statutory  powers  are  defined  in  the  annual 
Mutiny  Act.  He  appoints  the  time  and  place  for  holding 
the  court,  and  sunmionses  the  witnesses.  On  the  trial  he 
is  bound  so  far  to  assist  the  accused  as  to  see  that  the  case 
is  brought  fully  and  fairly  before  the  court.  He  has  no 
absolute  judicial  authority,  nor  any  voice  in  the  sentence 
of  the  court ;  but,  after  the  trial,  the  proceedings  had  are 
transmitted  to  the  Horse  Guards,  and  from  thence  to  the 
Judge- Advocate-General.  It  then  becomes  the  duty  of 
this  officer  to  examine  into  the  sentence,  and  to  lay  the 
report  of  the  proceedings  before  the  queen,  tendering  his 
advice  whether  they  have  been  legally  conducted,  and 
whether  the  sentence  should  be  confirmed  or  rejected. 

y  Com.  Papers^  1867,  vol.  xv.  p.  8.    Hans.  Deb.  vol.  ckxxr.  pp.  1770, 1780. 
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He  then  returns  the  proceedings  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  with  a  memorandum  of  the  advice  offered  to  her 
majesty,  and  of  the  queen's  commands  thereupon.*  His 
advice,  however,  is  strictly  confined  to  the  legdity  of  the 
proceedings  and  sentence ;  it  must  not  interfere  with  the 
royal  prerogative  of  mercy,  which  is  exercised  or  with- 
held upon  the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Pariia-  The  Judgc-Advocate-Gcneral,  though  a  quasi-judicial 

dutie^  officer,  has  usually  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  he  acts  as  the  legal  adviser  of  the  government  on 
military  questions.  He  is  necessarily  a  political  adherent 
of  the  party  in  power,  and  retires  from  office  on  a  change 
of  administration.  He  is  also  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council ; 
and  is  the  only  officer  of  the  government,  out  of  the 
Cabinet,  who  has  the  right  of  personal  access  to  the  sove- 
reign, with  the  exception  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  He 
appoints,  by  general  warrant,  a  Deputy-Judge- Advocate, 
who  is  the  permanent  and  working  officer  of  the  depart- 
ment. " 
aorka.  He  has  also  the  nomination  of  the  various  clerks  em- 

ployed in  the  department;  but  the  office  is  under  the 
general  control  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  except  in  pe- 
cuniary matters,  which  come  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War.* 

• 

Secretary  of  State  for  India, 

Secretary  From  the  year  1784  to  1858,  the  territories  of  the 
^  British  Crown  in  the  East  Indies  were  governed  by  a  de- 
partment of  State  designated  the  Board  of  Control  for  the 
Affairs  of  India,  which  was  established  under  the  authority 
of  the  Act  24  George  HI.  c.  25,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  who  were 

■  See  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  dxxTiii.  p.  269.     Parkinson^s  Under  Gort  pp. 

365.  109,  112.    Stapleton's  Canning  and 

•  Rep.  on  Mil.  Organisation,  1860,  Ilis  Times,  p.  612.    Hans.  Deb.  vol. 

pp.  xxi.,  xxii.    Rep.  Off.  Sal.  1860,  clxxiii.  p.  1161.    Ibid.  voL  clxxxi. 

£vid.  204.    Murra/s  Handbook,  p.  p.  1763. 
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incorporated  by  a  royal  charter,  which  had  been  amended 
by  various  Acts  of  Parliament.* 

But,  in  1858,  this  double  government  was  abohshed, 
and  the  entire  administration  of  the  British  Empire  in  India 
was  assumed  by  her  majesty.  Henceforth  India  was  no 
longer  to  be  regarded  as  in  any  sense  a  colony,  but  as  part 
of  the  territory  of  the  British  sovereign,  and  subject  to 
the  direct  authority  of  the  crown,  exercised  through  the 
instrumentality  of  a  Secretary  of  State.  Under  the  Act 
21  &  22  Vict.  c.  106,  all  the  powers  hitherto  vested  in  the 
East  India  Company  and  in  the  Board  of  Control  for  the 
Government  of  India  were  transferred  to  a  fifth  principal 
Secretary  of  State. 

By  the  Act  aforesaid,  a  Council  of  State  for  India  was  !»<!»»« 
established,  consisting  of  fifteen  members,  each  being  ^^'" 
allowed  a  salary  of  1,200Z.  per  annum,  who  should  hold 
office  during  good  behaviour,  and  be  removable  only  upon 
an  address  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  This  Council 
is  intended  to  advise  and  assist  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
the  transaction  of  Indian  business,  and  to  be  to  some 
extent  a  check  upon  the  exercise  of  his  administrative 
powers,  otherwise  arbitrary,  there  being  no  representative 
system  in  India  to  control  his  acts. 

Of  the  fifteen  members  composing  the  Indian  Council, 
seven  were  chosen  by  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company  from  their  own  body,  and  the  other  eight 
members  nominated  by  the  crown,  upon  the  advice  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Vacancies  amongst  the  elected  mem- 
bers are  filled  up  by  the  choice  of  duly  qualified  persons 
by  the  elected  members;  and  vacancies  amongst  the 
nominated  members  by  the  crown.'' 

The  Council  is  appointed  to  meet  at  least  once  in  every 
week,  when  they  are  to  be  presided  over  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  or,  in  his  absence,  by  a  vice-president  appointed 


I 


^  For  particulars  concerning   the    pp.  194-200.    Murray's  Handbook, 
functions  of  the  Board  of  Control,    p.  231. 
see  Report  on  Official  Salaries,  1850^        «  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  106,  sees.  8,  9. 
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by  him.  Questions  are  determined  in  council  by  a  ma- 
jority of  voices,  the  presiding  officer  in  cases  of  equality 
having  a  casting  vote,  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  vote  as 
a  member  of  the  Council.  The  Secretary  of  State,  how- 
ever, is  at  liberty  to  overrule  the  decisions  of  his  Council, 
save  on  two  classes  of  questions,  namely,  in  making  ap- 
pointments to  the  Supreme  Council  of  India,  or  to  the 
Coimcil  of  the  several  Presidencies,  and  in  appropriating 
any  part  of  the  Indian  revenues.*  In  such  cases,  although 
the  CouncU  cannot  ax^t  without  his  consent,  the  Secretary 
must  be  sustained  by  a  majority  of  his  Council.  Upon 
all  other  questions,  the  Secretary  may  overrule  his  Council, 
but  must  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  recording  their 
reasons  for  dissenting  from  his  acts,  and  himself  record  his 
reasons  for  disr^arding  their  advice.  The  Secretary  of 
State  is  also  empowered  to  send  orders  without  the  con- 
currence of  his  CouncU ;  but  if  they  disapprove  the  same 
they  may  record  the  reasons  for  their  dissent ;  and  if  a 
majority  disapprove  he  must,  in  like  manner,  place  his 
reasons  upon  record.  Moreover,  the  Secretary  is  at  liberty 
to  introduce  into  the  Imperial  Parliament  Bills  upon  Indian 
afiairs  without  being  obliged  to  consult  his  Coimcil  there- 
on ;*  and  he  may  despatch  letters  to  India  through  the 
Secret  Department  without  making  known  their  contents 
to  the  Council :  but  this  power  is  very  rarely  resorted  to ; 
as  a  matter  of  ordinary  routine,  almost  everything  goes 
before  the  Council.' 

Objection  was  taken  at  first  to  the  working  of  the  Indian 
Council,  on  the  ground  that  it  hampered  the  free  and  in- 
dependent action  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the  important 
questions  wherein  the  consent  of  the  Coundl  was  made 
essential  to  the  carrying  out  of  his  policy.'  But  after  a 
longer  experience  in  this  novel  method  of  administration, 

«  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  106,  sees.  23,  29,  8391-344. 

41.  '  Hans.  Deb.  toL  excii.  im.  1880, 

•  HaiM.  Deb.  vol.  cbriii.  p.  1662.  1881. 

Ihid,  YoL  dxxxyii.  p.  1062.    Keport  '  See  Rep.  Board  of  Admiraltj, 

on  Boani  of  Admiralty,   1861,  pp.  1861,  pp.  16^,  340. 
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more  favourable  opinions  began  to  be  entertained  in  re- 
gard to  the  same  by  those  most  competent  to  judge  ;'^ 
and  especially  by  statesmen  who  had  served  as  Secretaries 
of  State  for  India,  who  have  repeatedly  borne  testimony 
to  the  very  valuable  support  and  assistance  afforded  to 
them  by  their  Council.* 

The  Council  is  divided  by  the  Secretary  of  State  into  Commit- 
six  Committees  of  five  members  each,  every  member  being  coundi. 
on  two  Committees — ^to  wit,  the  Eevenue,  the  Judicial, 
the  PubUc  Works,  the  Political,  and  the  Military  Commit- 
tees, and  a  Committee  on  other  miscellaneous  matters. 
Each  Committee  is  charged  with  its  own  particular  branch 
of  administration,  and  is  required  to  advise  upon  drafts  of 
despatches,  to  frame  answers  thereto  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Secretary,  and  generally  to  discuss  all  matters  re- 
ferred to  them  by  the  whole  Council,  or  by  the  Secretary 
of  State."  '  In  addition  to  the  ordinary,  and  sometimes 
merely  formal,  reference  of  despatches  and  other  docu- 
ments to  the  Committees,  it  was  usual  for  Sir  Charles 
Wood,  when  Secretary  for  India,  to  consult  his  councillors 
individually,  inviting  a  free  expression  of  their  opinions ; 
and  in  difficult  cases  he  would  himself  attend  the  Com- 
mittees, and  share  in  their  deliberations.  He  was  thus 
enabled  to  avail  himself  to  the  uttermost  of  the  expe- 
rienced advice  of  his  permanent  Council.  And  such  was  Council 
the  unanimity  that  prevailed  between  himself  and  his  ^^^^^t 
councillors,  that,  during  his  whole  tenure  of  office  (from  tary  of 
1859  to  1866),  he  only  overruled  their  decisions  four 
times,  and  then  upon  matters  of  minor  importance." 

But  almost  immediately  upon  the  appointment  of  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  in  March  1867,  to  be  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  he  found  it  advisable  to  overrule  his 


^  Hans.  Deb.  toI.  dxix.  pp.  1707-  Wood,  p.  17.    Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxc. 

1803        •    '     ••         —  v^-       -  ««-    — ^   — .  -  -"-« 

czci. 

moD8                                     ,          ,  .            , 

Evid.  2209.  »  Weet,  pp.  12, 17, 18. 
'  West,  Administration  of  Sir  0. 
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Council  in  a  very  important  case.  .  The  decision  which 
he  transmitted  in  a  despatch  to  the  Governor-General  of 
India  respecting  the  claims  of  the  Maharajah  of  Mysore 
was  arrived  at  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  a  majority  of 
his  councillors.     The  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons 
having  been  called  to  this   despatch  on  May  24,  the 
Secretary  explained   and  justified    his   conduct  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  House." 
ResponBi-        The  systcm  created  by  the  Act  21  &  22  Vict,  provides 
the  Secre-    that  the  govemmcnt  of  India  shall  be  administered  by  a 
**^-         Governor-General,  who  is  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  England.     But  the  Secretary  for 
India  is  himself  made  personally  responsible  for  everything 
connected  with  Indian  government,  at  home  and  abroad.' 
He  is  likewise  responsible  for  the  security  of  the  Indian 
revenues,  no  part  whereof  can  be  appropriated  without 
his  consent  and  authority.  *  His  responsibility  is  complete 
and  undivided,  save  only  that  if  he  propose  a  grant  of 
money,  and  the  Council  think  fit  to  refuse  it,  the  respon- 
sibihty  for  such  a  proceeding  must  rest  upon  the  Council.'' 
Supreme         The  Constitutional  relations  between  the  Secretary  for 
piua-  ^     India  and  his  Coimcil,  and  between  the  governing  powers 
ment.         q£  India  and  the  Imperial  Parliament,  gave  rise,  in  1867 
and  1868,  to  some  interesting  debates  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  wherein  questions  were  mooted  that  still  re- 
main to  be  settled. 

The  control  of  Indian  affairs  has  been  entrusted  by  the 
Act  of  1858  to  a  responsible  minister  of  the  crown,  who 
must  be  prepared  to  defend  in  Parhament  his  conduct  and 
pohcy,  and  also  to  determine  upon  his  own  responsibility 
all  questions  affecting  the  welfare  and  good  government 
of  that  country  which  have  not  been  specially  reserved  by 
Parliament  for  the  decision  of  other  authorities.     Certain 


« Hans.    Deb.    toI.  cIzxxTii.  pp.        i  Lord  Stanley,  ibid.  vol.    czxii. 
1027-1075.  p.  789.    And  see  Commons  Papers, 

p  Ibid.    vol.  clxxii.  p.  784 ;  voL     18C0,  vol.  xviii.  p.  100. 
cxci.  p.  1202*. 
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questions,  however,  have  been  distinctly  reserved  by  Act  Restrictive 
of  ParUament  to  be  determined  by  a  majority  of  the  Indian  of  *Man 
Council,  viz.  appointments  to  the  Supreme  or  Presiden-  Council. 
tial  Councils,  and  grants  of  money  out  of  the  revenues  of 
India.     If,  therefore,  a  Secretary  of  State  be  overruled  by 
his  Council  upon  either  of  these  questions,  he  cannot  be 
held  personally  accountable  for  the  same. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  argued,  that '  almost  every  question 
connected  with  government  raises  in  some  way  or  other 
the  question  of  expenditure.  The  construction  which 
high  legal  authorities  put  upon  the  Act  is  that,  directly 
or  constructively,  every  despatch  or  order  raises  a  ques- 
tion of  expenditure,  over  which  the  Council  of  India  have 
a  conclusive  and  absolute  veto,  and  from  which  there  is 
no  appeal,  except  by  an  Act  of  Parliament.'^  But  this  is 
a  manifest  misapprehension  of  the  intentions  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  regulating  the  respective  powers  of  the  Secretary 
for  India  and  his  Coimcil,  and  is  a  doctrine  utterly  sub- 
versive of  the  true  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  powers  of  the  Secretary  can  only  be  hmited  by  the 
precise  terms  of  the  statute,  and  in  the  particular  cases 
therein  set  forth. 

So  far  as  regards  the  restrictive  authority  of  the  Indian 
Council,  the  intention  of  Parliament  in  the  creation  of 
that  body  was  evidently  that  it  should  serve  as  a  check 
and  restraint  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  in  certain  acts 
required  to  be  done  in  council,  and  not  that  it  should  be 
invested  with  the  general  functions  of  control  which  con- 
stitutionally appertain  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

An  eminent  ex-Secretary  for  India  has  remarked  on  its  relation 
this  point :  '  The  House  of  Commons  is  so  overwhelmed  ho^^  of 
with  business  nearer  home,  that  it  has  no  opportunity  of  CommonH. 
making  itself  acquainted  with  all  those  vast  fields  of 
knowledge  that  will  enable  it   to   exercise  an  efficient 
vigilance  over  the  acts  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
Therefore  it  has  instituted  this  Council  to '  be  its  deputy, 

•»  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxxvii.  p.  1071. 
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as  it  were,  to  watch  him,  and  see  that  the  powers  placed 
in  his  hands  are  not  abused.  It  ought,  however,  to  be 
clearly  understood,  that  the  moment  the  House  steps  in 
and  expresses  an  opinion  on  a  subject  connected  with 
India,  that  moment  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Council  of 
India  ought  to  cease.  It  is  not  to  be  endured  in  this 
constitutional  country  for  a  moment,  that  the  Council 
should  set  itself  against  the  express  opinion  of  the  House,' 
otherwise, '  their  large  powers  will  speedily  be  restricted.'* 

Whilst,  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  not  the  same  power  of  overruling  his  Council  in 
matters  involving  the  expenditure  of  money  that  he  pos- 
sesses in  other  cases,  there  undoubtedly  remains  a  general 
controUing  power  in  the  hands  of  Parliament ;  and  if  the 
House  of  Commons  should  think  fit  to  hold  the  Secre- 
tary for  India  responsible  in  a  case  of  this  description,  it 
would  materially  strengthen  his  position.  The  Secretary 
always  has  the  power  to  bring  such  questions  before  Par- 
liament, with  a  view  to  raise  a  fiill  and  fair  discussion 
thereon ;  and  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  Council  were 
objecting  to  that  which  was  absolutely  necessary,  he  could 
thus  put  a  strong  moral  pressure  upon  them,  which  would 
doubtless  enable  him  to  carry  his  point.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  *  it  would  be  a  dangerous  principle 
to  establish,  that  the  House  of  Commons,  whenever  a  case 
of  what  it  deemed  to  be  individual  hardship  was  brought 
before  it,  should,  with  comparatively  little  knowledge  of 
the  matter,  interfere  and  try  to  overrule  the  decision  of 
the  Council  of  India '  upon  a  question  within  the  limits  of 
its  prescribed  powers.  While  the  House  of  Commons  is 
not  precluded,  imder  such  circumstances,  from  appointing 
a  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  a  particular  complaint  arising 
out  of  a  decision  of  the  Indian  Council  upon  a  financial 
matter,  *  no  Eesolution  which  might  be  passed  by  a  Com- 


'Yiscount  Cranborne,  Hans.  Deb.    vol.  cxd.  pp.  1206^  1279 }  vol.  cxcii. 
vol.  clxxxvii.  1071, 1072.  p.  1888. 

J  Secretary  Northcote^  Hans.  Deb. 
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mittee,  or  even  by  the  House  itself,  would  be  legally 
binding  on  the  Council  of  India,  because  Parliament  has 
decided,  on  general  grounds,  to  remove  from  itself  the 
duty  of  administering  the  finances  of  India,  and  has  re- 
ferred that  duty  to  another  body.'' 

The  manner  in  which  the  House  of  Commons  exercises 
its  general  controlling  power  over  the  proceedings  of  the 
Indian  Government  in  ordinary  cases,  may  be  seen  by 
referring  to  the  debates  in  the  House  on  August  2,  1867, 
concerning  the  famine  in  Orissa,  and  the  despatch  of  the 
Secretary  for  India  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  local 
authorities  upon  that  emergency  ;■  and,  on  April  20  and 
24, 1868,  on  the  policy  and  conduct  of  government  in 
advancing  loans  of  public  money  to  the  Madras  Irrigation 
Company.* 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  debate  in  the  Honse  of  Case  of  the 
Commons  on  May  24,  1867,  upon  the  claims  of  the  Maharajah  of  Mahartyah 
Mysore,  as  being  the  first  occasion  of  a  disagreement  between  the  JBore. 

Secretary  for  Lidia  and  his  council  upon  an  important  public 
question."  It  was  alleged  in  that  debate,  that  certain  dissents  re- 
corded by  members  of  the  Indian  Council  against  the  action  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  this  question,  evinced  '  a  tendency  to  encroach 
beyond  the  sphere  which  Parliament  has  assigned  to  them,  and  to 
entrench  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  Honse  of  Commons.'  ^  But 
in  justice  to  the  members  of  the  Indian  Council  it  should  be  stated, 
that  their  published  dissents  do  not  appear  to  justify  this  complaint.^ 
The  councillors  objected  to  the  then  Secretary  for  India  (Lord 
Cranbome)  having  sent  a  despatch  to  India,  upon  a  question  of  such 
magnitude  as  the  re-establishment  of  a  native  state  in  Mysore,  by 
the  free  gift  of  the  crown,  without  the  subject  having  been  *  once 
mooted  in  council,'  thereby  overlooking  *  the  law  and  the  constitu- 
tional checks  interposed  by  Parliament.'  The  Council  merely 
claimed  '  to  be  heard '  on  such  a  question ;  and  Lord  Cranbome  was 
so  fully  impressed  with  the  reasonableness  of  this  claim,  that  he 
afterwards  '  frunkly  avowed  his  inadvertence  in  the  matter.'  Sir 
S.  Northcote  succeeded  Lord  Cranbome  at  this  juncture,  and  be- 
fore action  could  be  taken  upon  the  aforesaid  despatch,  the  new 

'  Case  of  Sir  T.  J.  Metcalfe,  Hans.  "^  See  anCey  p.  574. 

Deb.  vol.  cxd.  pp.  1276, 1270.  "^  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxxvii.  p.  1071. 

■  Ihid.  vol.  clxxxix.  pp.  770-818.  '  Papers  relating  to  the  Claims  of 

*  Ibid.    voL    cxd.    pp.    946-071,  the  Manarajah  of  Mysore,  Commons 

1208.  Papere,  1867,  vol.  1.  p.  569. 
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Secretary  laid  before  the  Council  a  draft  despatch  on  the  same  sab- 
ject,  bat  *  intimated  to  the  Council  that  he  felt  himself  bound,  as  a 
member  of  Lord  Derby's  government,  to  carry  out  the  main  policy 
indicated  by  Lord  Cranbome,  whatever  the  views  of  the  Council 
might  be ; '  thus  practically  settling  the  question  on  his  own  autho- 
rity.' But  having  afforded  to  the  Council  an  opportonity  of  record- 
ing their  opinions  upon  the  policy  enunciated  in  this  despaitch 
before  it  was  sent  out,  and  having  afterwards  obtained  the  tacit 
approval  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  his  proceedings,  the  conduct 
of  the  Secretary  for  India  upon  this  occasion  was  amply  justified. 

The  whole  of  the  Indian  revenues  are  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  his  Council,  and  they  are  at 
liberty  to  draw  upon  these  revenues  for  all  expenditure 
required  for  the  service  of  India,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad.  But  the  debt  of  India  cannot  be  increased  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  House  of  Commons.  And  all  ex- 
penditure incurred  must  be  made  known  to  that  House.^ 

Since  the  appointment  of  a  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
who  is  responsible  to  Parliament  for  the  government  of 
that  country,  it  has  been  customary  for  an  annual  state- 
ment to  be  made  to  the  House  of  Commons,  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  India,  upon  the  revenue  and  expenditure,  and 
upon  the  moral  and  material  progress  and  condition  of 
the  country  during  the  past  year.  The  53rd  section  of 
the  Act  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  106  requires  a  statement  of 
this  description  to  be  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  for  some  years  this  direction  was  not  strictly 
comphed  with.* 

The  statement  addressed  to  the  House  of  Commons  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Indian  Budget,  and  is  intended 
to  afford  an  opportunity  to  those  members  of  the  House 
who  are  specially  interested  in  India  to  offer  suggestions, 
or  ask  for  information,  upon  the  general  condition  of  the 
country.  It  is  delivered  in  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House,  and  is  followed  by  no  application  for  any  vote  to 


«  Com.  Papers,  1867,  vol.  1.  p.  680.    1864,  p.  176.    Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxix. 
y  Hans.  Deb.  voL  dxxxix.  o.  341.      p.  582.    Ihid,  voL  clxxx*  p.  944. 
'  See  Smitb,  ParL  Bemembiancer^ 
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control  or  influence  the  taxation  of  India,  but  merely 
by  certain  formal  resolutions,  setting  forth  the  actusd 
revenue  and  expenditure  in  India  for  the  past  year.  It 
usually  gives  rise  to  a  debate  upon  the  policy  of  the 
government  in  relation  to  India.* 

On  July  5, 1866,  with  a  view  to  a  stricter  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  statute,  the  Under-Secretary 
for  India  (Mr.  Stansfeld)  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  for  the  first  time,  sumnaaries  of  the  detailed 
statements  descriptive  of  the  moral  and  material  progress 
of  India  within  the  preceding  year.  This  rendered  it 
unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  these  topics  upon  the  pre- 
sentation to  the  House  of  the  *  Indian  Budget'* 

In  1868  it  was  decided,  that  the  Indian  Accounts,  Indian  ac.> 
together  with  the  Eeport  of  the  Auditor-General  for  India  ^^^' 
thereupon,  should  be  hereafter  referred  to  the  Standing 
Committee  of  Public  Accoimts,  to  be  examined  and  re- 
ported on.  Accordingly,  on  June  16,  the  audited  East 
India  (Home)  Accounts  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1867,  were  referred  to  this  Committee,  with  instruction 
to  examine  into  them,  and  into  the  arrangements  under 
which  such  accounts  are  audited.  The  Committee  re- 
ported, on  July  21,  that  they  had  no  remark  to  ofier  upon 
the  accounts;  that  they  did  not  recommend  that  the 
Comptroller  and  Auditor-General  should  be  at  present 
required  to  audit  these  accounts ;  but  yet  they  were  of 
opinion  that  the  present  arrangement  was  not  free  from 
objection, '  as  it  unites,  in  one  officer,  the  duty  of  audit- 
ing the  accounts  of  the  Secretary  of  State  (and,  if  neces- 
sary, of  disallowing  charges  authorised  by  him),  and  the 
examination,  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  of  ac- 
counts with  and  claims  upon  the  principal  departments 
of  government.'  The  evidence  taken  by  the  Commit- 
tee shows  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  assigning 
the  audit  of  the  India  Home  Treasury  Accounts  to  the 


*  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  dxxyi.  p.  1852.  ^  IM.  Tol.  clzzxiv.  pp.  718,  1001. 
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Comptroller  and  Auditor-General,  if  it  should  hereafter 
be  deemed  desirable.* 
Indian  ac-       It  is  intended  hereafter,  that  the  Secretary  for  India, 
^ed  by   upou  bringing  forward  his  budget,  should  move  a  resolu- 
CommoM.  *^^^»  ^  addition  to  the  formal  resolutions  now  submitted 
upon  that  occasion,  stating  that  the  House,  having  seen 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Accounts  upon 
the  Indian  Accounts,  approves  of  the  same.     This  will 
afford  a  better  opportunity  to  the  House,  if  so  disposed, 
of  challenging  any  particular  item  of  Indian  expenditure ; 
without,  on  the  other  hand,  asking  the  House  in  any  way 
to  vote  such  expenditure,  because  that  would  change,  in 
an  inconvenient  manner,  the  relations  between  India  and 
the  Imperial  Parliament  in  financial  matters.* 
Oovemor-        rj^Q  internal  eovemment  of  India  is  entrusted  to  a 
Governor-General,  who  is  the  queen  s  representative,  or 
viceroy,  in  that  country.     He  is  possessed  of  immense 
exequtive  powers,  but  is  entirely  subject  to  the  constitu- 
tional control  of  the  sovereign,  through  the  Secretary  of 
State, 
ffis  Conn-       The  Governor-General  is  assisted  in  the  discharge  of 
his  weighty  and  responsible  functions  by  a  Council,  which 
possesses  both  executive  and  legislative  powers.     It  is 
styled  the  Supreme  Council  for  India,  and  is  a  re-organi- 
sation of  the  Legislative  Council,  which  was  first  estab- 
lished in  India  by  the  Act  of  1838.     It  is  empowered,  in 
its  legislative  capacity,  to  frame  laws  and  regulations  for 
the  government  of  Lidia,     The  Council  is  competent  to 
advise  the  Governor-General  upon  all  matters  connected 
with  the  welfare  and  good  government  of  India,  but  at 
the  same  time  leaving  him  at  full  liberty  to  act  upon  his 
own  responsibility  in  all  cases  where  he  may  thinJi  fit  to 
do  so.    The  position  of  the  Governor-General  towards  his 
CJoimcil  has  been  *  likened  to  that  of  an  absolute  mon- 


«  Hep.  Com.  Pub.  Aocts.  1868,  pp.    vol.  cxci.    p.  1209.     And  eee  ibid. 
.34-45.  vol.  cxcii.  p.  1690;  vol.  czdii.  pp. 

*  Secietaiy  Northcote,  Haiw.  Deb.    1862, 1870. 
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archy,  where  the  king  rules  through  responsible  ministers, 
but  yet  rules  himself/* 

The  Supreme  Council  consists,  at  present,  of  five  ordi- 
nary or  executive  members,  who  may  be  considered  as 
ministers  of  the  Crown  in  India,  and  of  twelve  additional 
members  who,  being  incorporated  with  the  Executive 
Council,  transform  it  into  a  legislative  body. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  with  the  concurrence 
of  a  majority  of  his  Council,  appoints  three  of  the  ordinary 
members,  and  may  also  appoint  the  Commander-in-Chief 
in  India  as  an  extraordinary  member  of  the  Supreme 
Council ;  the  other  two  are  appointed  by  the  queen  upon 
the  advice  of  the  Governor-General.  But  certain  special 
qualifications  are  required  of  all  these  councillors,  and 
their  tenure  of  office  is  during  pleasure.'  The  first  three 
must  have  had  experience  m  the  service  of  the  crown  in 
India,  and,  of  the  remaining  two,  one  must  be  of  the  legal 
profession  and  the  other  must  have  a  practical  knowledge 
of  finance.' 

The  administration  of  the  Indian  Government  is  Depart- 
conducted  through  separate  departments,  to  wit,  the  SSTues. 
financial,  home,  foreign,  mihtary,  and  pubhc  works 
departments,  and  each  of  the  five  ordinary  members  of 
Council  is  charged  with  the  oversight  and  management  of 
one  or  more  branches  thereof.  Since  Lord  Canning's 
time  it  has  been  agreed  that  the  business  should  be  con- 
ducted much  as  it  is  done  in  the  English  Cabinet,  each 
coimcillor  settling  by  himself  all  minor  questions  in  his 
own  department,  taking  the  opinion  of  the  Governor- 
General  on  those  only  that  are  more  important,  and 
bringing  before  the  whole  Executive  Council  such  ques- 
tions merely  as  are  of  imperial  interest.  But  the  depart- 
mental system  has  not  yet  been  fiilly  carried  out ;  the 

*  Indian  Polity :  A  View  of  the  Deb.  yoL  clxxxix.  p.  1342. 
SyBtem  of  Adminiatration  in  India.        '  Act  24  &  25  Vict  c.  67.  sec.  3. 
By  G.  Chesney,  Accountant-Qeneral        '  See  Chesney,  Indian  Polity,  p, 

to  the  Goyemment  of  India.    Lon-  47. 
don,  1808,  p.  161.    And  see  Hans. 
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Governor-General  usually  superintends  himself  the  poli- 
tical business  of  the  foreign  and  of  the  home  offices,  and 
no  responsible  head  has  yet  been  assigned  to  the  Public 
Works  Department.^ 
Legirfa-  The  additional  members  of  the  Supreme  Council  are 
bew.  '  appointed  by  the  Governor-General  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  and  for  l^slative  duties  only,  they  having  no  right 
to  attend  the  ordinary  meetings  of  Council.  They  may 
be  of  any  rank  or  profession  in  life,  and  either  Europeans 
or  natives.  But  at  least  half  of  them  must  be  non-official 
persons.* 
Meetings  ^  The  Govemor-Gencral  may  assemble  his  Council  at  any 
place  within  the  territories  of  India ;  and  the  Governor, 
or  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  presidency,  province,  or 
territory,  wherein  it  may  be  convened,  shall  attend  the 
same,  for  the  time  being,  as  an  extraordinary  member  if 
he  be  governor  of  a  presidency,  but  merely  as  an  addi- 
tional coimcillor  for  legislative  purposes  if  of  lower  rank.^ 
The  first  Council  under  the  Act  of  1861  was  convened 
at  Calcutta.  Besides  the  Governor-General,  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of  Bengal,  and  the  ordinary  councillors,  it 
included  a  civil  servant  from  each  of  the  presidencies, 
recommended  for  a  seat  therein  by  the  respective  govCT- 
nors  of  the  same  ;  three  native  noblemen,  and  two  Cal- 
cutta merchants  of  European  origin ;  a  proportion,  as 
regards  race,  which  continued  to  be  observed  until  1866. 
In  1867,  another  native  of  rank  was  added  to  the  Council. 
Thus,  for  the  first  time  since  India  became  a  British 
dependency,  the  employment  of  natives  in  the  work  of 
legislation  has  been  legaHsed.* 

The  poKcy  of  inviting  the  co-operation  of  native  talent 
in  the  government  of  India  has  been  likewise  introduced 
into  the  Legislative  Councils  of  the  presidencies,  and 

*»  See  Chesney,  Indian  Polity,  pp.  10, 11. 

146-162, 167.   Hans.  Deb.  toL  clxiv.  J  Ibid.  sec.   9.     Hana.  Deb.  vol. 

?.  687 ;  Ibid,  vol.  clxxxix.  pp.  1368,  dxiy.  p.  689. 

3'^1.  *  West,  Administration  of  Sir  C. 

'  Act  24  &  26  Vict  c.  67,  sees.  Wood,  p.  24. 
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elsewhere,  with  the  most  marked  success.*  In  1867 
various  officers  of  rank  throughout  British  India  were 
called  upon  by  the  Governor-General  to  make  confiden- 
tial reports  pointing  out  the  opinions  generally  enter- 
tained by  the  natives,  in  regard  to  the  relative  superiority 
of  the  British  or  native  systems  of  government.  These 
reports  were  laid  before  Parliament."^  Subsequently,  a 
despatch  from  the  Secretary  for  India  to  the  Governor- 
General,  urging  the  '  political  necessity  for  opening  up  to 
natives  of  ability  and  character  a  more  important,  dig- 
nified, and  lucrative  sphere  of  employment  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  British  India,'  with  enclosures  to  the  same 
purpose,  was  communicated  to  the  House  of  Commons." 
The  Bill  submitted  to  Parliament  by  ministers  in  1868, 
concerning  the  internal  government  of  India,  contained 
provision  for  the  admission  of  natives  into  the  covenanted 
civil  service.® 

The  Legislative  Councils  of  India,  which  were  appointed  its  proper 
under  the  Imperial  statutes  of  1833  and  1853,  failed  to  ^^^i^^- 
work  satisfactorily,  or  in  harmony  with  the  executive 
government.  They  misunderstood  and  abused  the  powers 
entrusted  to  them.  The  intention  was  to  confer  legislative 
ftmctions  merely  upon  the  Governor's  Council,  and  not  to 
erect  it  into  a  species  of  parliament,  with  authority  to  dis- 
cuss and  redress  grievances,  refuse  supplies,  and  the  Uke. 
It  endeavoured  to  usurp  these  privileges,  so  that  a  change 
in  its  constitution  became  necessary.'*  This  change  was 
effected  by  the  Act  of  1861,  under  which  the  Supreme 


>  Cheeney,  Indian  Polity,  pp.  165,  Maori  members  to  be  elected  thereto. 

238,  265.    Commons  Papers,  1867-8,  »  Commons  Papers,  1868,  No.  108. 

No.  39,  p.  7.    A  similar  policy  has  "  Ibid,  No.  178.    See  the  debate 

beenfollowed  in  New  Zealand,  where,  on  the  East  India  Civil  Service,  on 

bv  an  Act  passed  in  1867  (31  Vict.  May  5, 1868.    Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxci. 

No.  47),  four  Maori,  or  native  abori-  p.  1838. 

ginal  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  were  "  See  pod,  p.  587.    See  Chesney, 

rendered  eligible  for  election  to  re-  Indian  Polity,  chap.  ix.  xi. 

present  the  Maori  race  in  the  House  ^  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxii.  pp.  1162- 

of  Representatives ;  and  at  the  same  1170.    Und.  vol.  clziii.  p.  633 ;  vol. 

time  uie    Provincial  Coundls  were  clxiv.  p.  586. 
empowered  to  authorise  one  or  more 
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Council  is  now  convened,  and  by  which  the  paramount 
authority  of  the  Governor-General  is  secured.  He  is 
empowered  by  this  Act  to  make  rules  and  orders  for  the 
transaction  of  business  in  his  Council ;  and,  in  cases  of 
emergency,  to  make  and  promulgate  ordinances  for  the 
peace  and  good  government  of  India  upon  his  ovm  respoor 
sibility ;  such  ordinances,  however,  not  to  continue  in 
force  for  more  than  six  months.' 

The  formal  assent  of  the  Governor-General  is  necessary 
to  the  validity  of  all  laws  or  regulations  of  the  Council, 
whether  or  not  he  has  been  present  at  the  passing  thereof. 
No  measure  affecting  the  public  debt,  revenue,  religion, 
the  army  or  navy,  or  foreign  relations  of  India,  may  be 
introduced  into  the  Council  without  the  previous  sanction 
of  the  Governor-General ;  and  any  law  or  regulation  of 
Council  may  be  disaRowed  by  the  crown,  upon  the  advice 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.' 

By  the  Act  of  1861,  the  governors  of  the  presidencies 
of  Fort  St.  George  {i.e.  Madras)  and  Bombay,  were  em- 
powered to  form  Legislative  Councils,  after  the  model  of 
the  Supreme  Council,  by  adding  to  their  ordinary  execu- 
tive councils  certain  members,  either  of  European  or  native 
origin,  but  one-half  of  whom  must  be  non-official  persons. 
These  local  legislatures  may  frame  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  their  respective  presidencies,  but  may  not  discuss 
any  matter  which  affects  India  generally  without  the 
previous  sanction  of  the  Governor-General/  The  same 
Act  authorised  the  Governor-General  to  establish  similar 
councils,  at  any  future  period,  for  Bengal,  for  the  North- 
western and  other  Provinces,  and  in  the  Punjab  respec- 


1  24  &  26  Vict.  c.  67,  aecs  18-24. 

'  Ibid.  sees.  19-21.  West,  Admin, 
of  Sir  C.  Wood,  pp.  55, 164. 

■24  &  26  Vict.  c.  67,  sees.  28- 
43.  In  1866  the  Legislatiye  Council 
of  Madras  consisted  of  ten  members, 
of  whom  seven  were  official,  and 
three  unofficial  persons.  Of  the  latter, 
one  was  an  European  and  two  were 


natives.  The  Bombay  Council  had 
eleven  members,  viz.  seven  official 
and  four  unofficial;  the  latter  con* 
sisting  of  three  natives  and  one 
European.  (Papers  relating  to  Cey- 
lon, Com.  Papers,  1867-8,  No.  39, 
p.  7.)  In  1867,  the  Madras  Coondl 
was  increased  to  thirteen,  and  an 
additional  native  was  added  to  the 
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lively.'  At  present,  however,  Bengal  is  administered  by 
a  lieutenant-Govemor,  appointed  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, whereas  the  Governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay  are 
appointed  by  the  crown.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Bengal  has  no  council,  although  that  presidency  is  equal 
in  extent  and  diflSculty  of  control  to  the  other  presidencies. 
But  the  expediency  of  placing  Bengal  upon  a  similar 
footing  to  ]!i^dras  and  Bombay  is  now  engaging  the  se- 
rious attention  of  the  Imperial  Government."  Members 
of  Council  in  Madras  and  Bombay  are  not  merely  con- 
sultative, but  each  take  different  departments,  superin- 
tend details,  and  receive  numbers  of  persons  on  business 
who  would  otherwise  have  to  go  direct  to  the  Governor.^ 

Within  the  last  two  years  reforms  in  our  system  of  Proposed 
administration  in  India  have  been  brought  forward  in  the  indSn*  ^^ 
House  of  Conunons,  as  well  by  independent  members  as  ^^n"' 
by  ministers  of  the  crown.     But  the  absorbing  question 
of  parliamentary  reform,  and  the  ministerial  difficulties 
growing  out  of  the  same,  have  prevented  any  further 
legislation  on  this  subject.     A  brief  notice  of  the  pro- 
posed plans  for  the  improvement  of  Indian  administration 
will  not,  however,  be  out  of  place  in  these  pages. 

On  August  12,  1867,  Mr.  A3rrton  moved,  in  amendment  to  the 
motion  for  the  House  to  go  into  Committee  to  receive  the  financial 
statement  for  India,  the  adoption  of  a  series  of  resolutions  upon  the 
subject  of  Indian  government :  (1)  That  the  Governor- (General  of 
India  should  be  empowered,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  to  conduct  the  business  of  each  department  of 
government  in  concert  with  one  or  more  members  of  his  council,  in- 
stead of  the  whole  council.  (2)  That  in  order  to  insure  better 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  trade  and  agriculture,  an  additional  mem- 
ber  of  the  said  Council  should  be  appointed  to  superintend  those 
affairs.  (3)  That  the  government  of  Bengal  should  be  placed  upon 
the  same  footing  as  the  government  of  Bombay.  (4)  That  one 
nominated  and  one  elected  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Secretary 

Bombay  Council  in  lieu  of  one  of  tration  of  Bengal^  Commons  Papers^ 

European     origin.      See     Colonial  1867-8,  No.  256.    And  see  Chesney, 

Directory  for  1868.  Indian  Polity,  chan.  iv. 

*  24  &  25  Vict  c.  67,  sees.  44,  &c.  ""  Secretary  Northcote,  Hans.  Deb. 

"  Despatches^  &c.,  on  the  Adminis-  vol.  clxxzix.  p.  817;  and  see  p.  1340. 
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of  State  for  India  shonld  cease  to  hold  office  at  the  end  of  each  year. 
(5)  That  the  members  of  the  Council  shonld  retire  in  rotation  ac- 
cording to  their  length  of  service,  whether  as  members  of  the 
Council  or  as  East  India  Directors.  (6)  That  the  existing  practice 
of  recording  hj  resolutions  of  this  House  certain  financial  &ct8  re- 
lating to  India  should  be  discontinued,  and  that,  instead  thereof^  the 
estimates  for  all  expenditure  in  Europe  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  in  council  should  be  approved  by  a  vote  of  this  House  before 
the  same  is  incurred.  The  Secretary  for  India  (Sir  S.  Northcote) 
showed  that  the  present  practice  is  actually  in  conformity  with  the 
first  Resolution;  and  promised  that  the  other  resolutions  should 
receive  his  most  serious  consideration,  with  a  view  to  invite  the  at- 
tention  of  Parliament  to  the  whole  subject  during  the  next  session. 
Other  members  took  part  in  the  debate,  after  which  Mr.  Ayrton  ex- 
pressed himself  satisfied  with  the  assurances  of  the  Secretaiy  for 
India,  and  withdrew  his  motion.^ 

On  April  23,  1868,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  brought  into 
the  House  of  Commons  two  Bills,  which  were  received  and  read  a 
first  time :  (1)  To  amend,  in  certain  respects,  the  Act  for  the  better 
government  of  India ;  (2)  To  define  the  powers  of  the  Governor- 
General  of  India  in  council  to  make  laws  in  certain  cases,  &o. 

By  the  first  of  these  Bills  it  was  proposed  that  the  members  of 
the  Council  of  India  (i,e,  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  Council)  should 
— afber  the  decease  or  retirement  of  the  present  councillors — no 
longer  be  elected  or  appointed  during  good  behaviour,  but  for  a  term 
of  twelve  years,  and  should  not  be  eligible  for  additional  service 
thereon  (afterwards  altered  to  ten  years,  with  the  privilege  of  re- 
election in  certain  cases ')  ;  and  that  their  salaries  should  be 
increased  to  1,500Z.  a  year,  but  without  any  retiring  pension. 

It  was  also  proposed  to  alter  the  mode  of  appointing  the  ordinary 
members  of  the  Governor- General's  council,  and  of  the  several 
presidential  councils,  so  that  instead  of  such  appointments  being 
made  by  the  Secretary  for  India  in  council,  they  should  be  made  by 
the  crown.  Her  majesty  would  of  course  exercise  such  power 
under  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  would  naturally  be 
influenced  by  the  advice  of  the  Governor-General  in  regard  to  the 
persons  nominated^ 

This  Bill  also  provided  for  conferring  a  greater  degree  of  inde- 
pendence upon  the  Auditor- General  of  Indian  Accounts,  and  for 
regulating  grants  of  superannuation  in  the  Secretary  for  India's 
establishment.* 

The  other  Bill  was  intended  to  afibrd  to  the  Grovemor-Genend 


'  Hans.    Deb.   vol.    clxxxix.   pp.        y  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxci.  p.  1207, 
1340-1389.  •  Ibid,  pp.  1201-1209.    BiU,  No. 

« Ibid.  vol.  cxcii.  p.  1892.  91. 
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greater  facilities  in  oyermlizig  his  council,  in  matters  affecting  the 
safety  and  good  goyernment  of  India. 

To  define  the  power  of  the  Governor- General  in  council  in  making 
laws  binding  upon  native  Indian  subjects  living  beyond  the  Indian 
territories. 

To  confer  upon  the  Lieutenant-Governors,  &o.  of  the  Punjab,  of 
the  provinces,  and  of  other  parts  of  India  having  no  legislaturey 
power  to  propose  regulations  to  the  Grovemor  in  council,  for  legal 
enactment. 

To  erect  the  government  of  Bengal  into  a  presidency,  on  the  foot- 
ing of  Madras  and  Bombay,  either  with  or  without  a  council,  as  may 
be  expedient  to  the  Secretary  for  India  in  council. 

And  to  permit  natives  to  be  appointed,  under  certain  regulations^ 
to  offices  in  the  Covenanted  Civil  Service  of  the  crown  in  India, 
without  being  obliged  to  obtain  a  certificate  from  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners.'' 

Owing  to  the  political  crisis  which  arose  during  this  session,  it 
was  found  impossible  to  proceed  with  general  legislation ;  accord- 
ingly, after  undergoing  considerable  discussion,  these  Bills  were 
withdrawn.^ 

The  permanent  establishment  of  the  Secretary  of  State  Depart- 
for  India  in  coimcil  was  fixed  by  a  declaration  of  the  staff. 
queen  in  coimcil  on  June  30,  1860,  upon  a  representation 
of  the  Secretary  for  India ;  and  was  afterwards  revised  by 
similar  authority,  on  August  3,  1867.  It  consists  of  two 
Under-Secretaries,  one  Assistant-Secretary,  and  the  fifteen 
members  of  Council  above-mentioned.  There  is  also  a 
numerous  staff  of  officers  and  clerks,  who  are  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  entire  expenses  of  the 
establishment  are  defrayed  out  of  the  Indian  revenues, 
even  to  the  cost  of  the  building  erected  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  India  Office.® 

The  Secretary  for  India  and  one  Under-Secretary  are 
allowed  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  the  members 


•  Bill,  No.  02.    Hans.  Deb.  vol.  101.    Ibid,  1867,  vol.  xxxix.  p.  753. 

cxci.  pp.  1210-1216.  Hans.Deb.voLclxxxvi.p.  1383.    For 

^  Hans.  Deb.  voL  cxcii.  pp.  1508-  particulars  showing  the  independent 

1602,  1870.  Ibid.  vol.  cxciii.  p.  1870.  position  of  the  India  Office  towards 

«  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  106,  sees.  15,  all  other  departments  of  state,  see 

&    16.      Commons    Papers,    1860,  Com.  Papers,  1864,  vol.  vii.  pp.  546- 

vol.  lii.  p.  227.     Ibid.  vol.  xviii.  p.  549. 
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of  the  Council  for  India  are  declared  incapable  of  dtting 
or  voting  in  Parliament.* 

The  India  Office  is  divided  into  separate  departments  : 
one  to  conduct  the  correspondence,  both  civil  and  military; 
another,  under  an  Accountant-Qeneral ;  and  another  under 
a  Director-General  of  Contracts,  with  an  Inspector  of 
Stores  subordinate  to  him.* 
Routine  of       Drafts  of  despatches  intended  to  be  sent  to  India  are 

business.  *• 

prepared  by  the  secretary  of  the  department  to  which  they 
relate,  revised  by  one  of  the  Under-Secretaries  of  State, 
and  then  submitted  to  the  Principal  Secretary,  who  after 
altering  them  as  he  thinks  fit  refers  them  to  a  committee 
of  the  Council.  The  draft  is  therein  considered  and 
amended,  if  necessary,  and  returned  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  by  whom  it  is  laid  before  the  Council,  in  such  shape 
as  he  may  please,  for  their  consideration  and  approvaL 
Every  important  despatch  must  be  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  signed  by  him,  before  it  is  sent.  Those 
of  minor  consequence  are  passed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committees,  or  by  the  departmental  secretaries,  without 
reference  to  the  Secretary  of  State/ 
Position  of  The  XJuder-Secretaries  of  State  for  India  occupy  the 
CTe^e^  same  position  towards  their  chief  as  do  similar  officers  in 
other  departments.  But,  unlike  the  Secretaries  to  the 
Treasury  and  Admiralty  Boards,  they  have  no  recognised 
place  in  the  Indian  Council,  and  are  not  permitted  to  join 
in  the  deliberations  of  that  body.  When  Sir  Charles  Wood 
was  Secretary  for  India  he  partially  remedied  this  incon- 
venience, by  directing  that  all  papers  should  be  referred 
to  the  Under-Secretaries,  and  that  one  of  them  should 
always  attend  the  meetings  of  Council,  so  that  he 
might  at  any  rate  hear  the  discussions  which  take  place 
therein.'  But  an  Under-Secretary  is  still  debarred  from 
participating  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Council,  even  in  the 

«>  21  &  22  Vict  c.  106,  sees.  4,  '  Ibid,  p.  12.     Commons  Papers, 

12.    And  see  ante,  p.  265.  1861,  toI.  y.  p.  359. 

•  West,  Admin,  of  Sir  C.  Wood,  «  West,  Admin,  of  Sir  C.  Wood, 

pp.  12-14.  p.  16. 
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absence  of  his  chief,  which  is  regarded  as  anomalous  and 
unsatisfectory.^ 

THE  ADMIRALTY. 

This  department  of  State  may  be  said  to  date  its  origin  origin  of 
from  the  year  1512,  when  Henry  Vlil. — who  had  founded  raft^^""' 
the  naval  dockyards  at  Deptford,  Woolwich,  and  Ports- 
mouth, planted  and  preserved  timber  for  naval  purposes, 
and  made  the  sea  service  a  regular  profession — created  an 
oflSce  for  the  transaction  of  naval  affairs,  and  appointed 
commissioners  to  inspect  the  state  of  the  ships  of  war  and 
naval  stores,  and  to  report  thereon  to  the  Lord  High 
Admiral,  to  whom  the  government  of  the  royal  navy  was 
then  entrusted. 

The  guardianship  of  the  seas,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
command  of  the  naval  forces,  is  by  the  common  law  vested 
in  the  crown.  In  early  times  the  crown  delegated  this 
power  to  oflScers  who  were  at  first  styled  Guardians  of  the 
Seas,  and  afterwards  Admirals.  The  oflSce  of  Admiral  thus 
forms  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  but  is  distinct 
from  that  of  the  sovereign,  and  is  capable  of  being  con- 
ferred, either  partially  or  in  full,  upon  a  subject.  At  first 
it  would  appear  that  there  were  four  Admirals,  having 
charge  of  different  parts  of  the  coast,  and  answering  to 
the  four  seas,  as  they  were  called,  of  England.  However  Lord  High 
this  may  be,  the  first  oflScer  recorded  to  have  been  Lord  ^^™>"^ 
High  Admiral,  or  Admiral  in  fiiU,  was  appointed  in  1385.* 
The  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral  is  one  of  such  dignity 
and  consideration,  that  it  has  frequently  been  conferred 
upon  a  member  of  the  royal  family,  and  occasionally 
retained  by  the  king  himself.  It  is  only  from  the  year 
1405,  however,  that  an  uninterrupted  series  of  these  high 
functionaries  can  be  traced. 

In  1636  the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England 
was,  for  the  first  time,  put  into  commission,  the  great 

^  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxdi.  p.  1588.        of  Admiralty,  1861  (Commons  Pa- 
*  Report  of  Committee^  on  Board    pers,  toI.  v.),  t\  41. 
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officers  of  state  being  the  commissioaers.  During  the 
Commonwealth,  Admiralty  affairs  were  managed  by  a 
Committee  of  Parliament.  At  the  Eestoration  of  the 
monarchy  in  1660,  James,  Duke  of  York,  was  appointed 
by  his  brother,  the  king,  to  be  Lord  High  Admiral,  and 
he  held  the  office  for  thirteen  years.  Afterwards,  when 
he  ascended  the  throne  as  James  11.,  he  again  declared 
himself,  in  council,  to  be  Lord  High  Admiral.  In  the 
interval  of  his  appointment  and  reappointment,  and  sub- 
sequently upon  the  accession  of  William  HI.,  the  Admiralty 
was  a  second  time  put  into  commission,  pursuant  to  an 
Act  passed  for  that  purpose  by  the  Eevolution  Parliament 
in  1690,^  and  which  was  enacted  on  account  of  the  abuses 
of  power  by  the  Lords  High  Admiral,  in  the  reigns  of  the 
Stuarts,  and  for  the  purpose  of  removing  any  doubts  as 
to  the  complete  and  absolute  transference  of  all  the  powers 
appertaining  to  the  office  in  question  into  the  hands  of 
commissioners,  whensoever  it  may  please  the  crown  to 
place  it  in  commission.  This  Act  would  seem,  however, 
not  to  have  been  brought  into  operation  until  two  years 
afterwards,  when  the  House  of  Commons  came  to  the 
following  resolution :  '  Eesolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  Committee,  that,  in  pursuance  of  his  majesty's  speech, 
the  House  be  moved  that  his  majesty  be  humbly  advised 
to  constitute  a  commission  of  Admiralty  of  such  persons 
as  are  of  known  experience  in  maritime  affairs ;  and  that 
for  the  future  all  orders  for  the  management  of  the  fleet 
do  pass  through  the  Admiralty  that  shall  be  so  constituted.' 
This  is  the  origin  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  as  it  now 
exists ;  and  with  two  or  three  brief  exceptions  the  commis- 
sion has  endured  under  this  statute  from  the  reign  of 
William  IH.  untU  the  present  time.^  The  exceptions  are  as 
follows :  first,  for  about  four  months  in  the  year  1702,  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  was  appointed  Lord  High  Admiral. 
His  removal  followed  upon  the  accession  to  the  throne  of 

J  2  Will.  &  Manr,  2nd  sess.  c.  2. 

^  Hep.  on  Board  of  Admiralty,  p.  112. 
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Queen  Anne,  who  immediately  afterwards  replaced  him 
by  her  royal  consort,  Prince  George  of  Denmark.  Prince 
George  held  the  office  for  six  years  until  his  death. 
Again,  in  1827,  H.E.H.  the  Duke  of  Clarence  (afterwards 
King  WiUiam  IV.)  was  appointed  Lord  High  Admiral  on 
the  retirement  of  Lord  Melville.  His  royal  highness, 
however,  held  the  office  for  a  very  short  period.  He  was 
not  allowed  to  have  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  contrary  to 
the  invariable  usage  in  the  case  of  First  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty.  Certain  professional  men,  and  others,  here- 
tofore acting  as  Junior  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  were  ap- 
pointed to  act  as  councillors  to  his  royal  highness,  after 
the  precedent  estabUshed  in  the  case  of  Prince  George  of 
Denmark  ;  but  the  system  was  found  to  work  so  ill  that, 
in  less  than  eighteen  months,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
(then  Prime  Minister),  was  obUged  to  recall  the  patent 
of  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  and  revive  the  Board  of 
Admiralty,  agreeably  to  former  usage.' 

The  Commissioners  consist  of  the  First  Lord  and  five  The  Board 
Junior  Lords.  They  form  a  board,  and  are  commonly  ^1^^°^*" 
called, '  The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty.'  They  are  appointed 
by  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal,  during  pleasure, 
'  Commissioners  for  executing  the  office  of  High  Admiral 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Lreland,  and 
the  dominions,  &c.,  thereto  belonging,  and  the  territories  ^ 
or  parts  beyond  the  seas  possessed  by  any  subjects  of  the 
queen.'  Under  this  patent,  as  interpreted  by  usage,  the 
Admiralty  Board  conducts  the  administration  of  the  entire 
naval  force  of  the  empire,  whether  at  home  or  abroad, 
commands  the  royal  marines,  and  has  control  over  all  the 
royal  dockyards,  and  of  an  immense  number  of  labourers 
employed  therein  in  the  building  of  ships  and  in  the  pre- 
paration of  stores  and  materiel  for  the  use  of  the  naval  ser- 
vice. It  has  also  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  respect  to  harr 
bours,  creeks,  and  inlets  throughout  the  United  Kingdom." 

*  Haydn's  Book  of  Dignities,  pp.  ^  Kep.  Board  of  Admiraltj,  pp. 
151-165.  Rep.  on  Board  of  Admi-  108,  llO,  152.  For  a  graphic  ac- 
raltV;  1861,  pp.  104,  111.  count  of  the  multifarious  labours  of 
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Composi-  The  Board  is  usually  composed  of  eminent  civilians  and 
^^j^^*  distinguished  naval  officers.  It  comprises  a  First  Lord, 
who  is  a  Cabinet  minister,  four  naval  lords,  and  a  civil 
lord,  who  is  usually  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons." 
There  are  two  secretaries,  one  of  whom  is  permanent,  and 
the  other  political.  The  political  secretary  is  the  organ 
of  the  board  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  the  First 
Lord  is  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Any  two  lords, 
with  the  secretary,  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction 
of  business ;  and  an  order  signed  by  any  two  lords  is 
equally  valid  as  if  signed  by  the  whole  board.*  The  First 
Lord  and  four  Junior  Lords  only  are  eligible  to  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons  at  any  one  time.''  But  a  seat  in 
Parliament  is  not  considered  essential  to  the  appointment, 
except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  the  civil  lord.  Before  the 
Eeform  Bill  it  was  easy  enough  to  obtain  seats  for  two  or 
three  of  the  naval  lords.  Since  then  it  has  become  much 
more  difficult ;  and  it  has  frequently  happened  that  two 
or  three  of  the  naval  lords  have  been  out  of  Parliament ;  "* 
consequently  the  position  of  the  civil  lord  has  become  more 
important.  It  is,  in  fact,  no  advantage  to  a  naval  officer 
to  offer  him  a  seat  at  the  board,  if  you  also  oblige  him  to 
get  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  not  easy,  and 
is  very  expensive,  for  naval  officers  to  obtain  seats.  During 

this  gigantic  department,  see  Mr.  govern  ment  in  the  general  conduct 
Lindsay's  speecK  in  Hans.  Deb.  voL  of  public  business,  in  like  manner  as 
clxix.  p.  81o.  And  see  Mr.  Gobden's  the  Junior  Lords  of  the  Treasuzy. 
speech  on  July  22, 1864,  condemning  Hep.  on  Off.  Salaries,  1850,  Evid. 
the  recent  great  extension  of  goTem-  2660-2662.  The  question  of  the 
ment  manufacturing  establishments,  composition  of  the  Admiralty  Board, 
for  the  production  of  warlike  stores,  and  the  preponderance  therem  either 
clothing,  &c.,  for  the  use  of  the  Army  of  the  naval  or  the  civil  element,  is 
and  Navy.  Ibid,  voL  clxxvi.  p.  1907.  one  which  rests  altogether  with  the 
^  The  number  of  Junior  Lords  has  government ;  and  an  attempt  to  in- 
varied  from  time  to  time.  From  duce  the  House  of  Commons  to  pass 
1718  to  1822  there  were  six,  and  also  .resolutions  thereupon,  has  been  re- 
ft controller  and  a  treasurer  of  the  sisted  as  an  encroachment  upon  the 
navy,  all  having  (or  being  eligible  to  prerogative.  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  IxL 
have)  seats  in  Parliament.  From  1822  pp.  1061, 1070. 
to  1832  there  were  four  Junior  Lords,  **  Rep.  on  Board  of  Admiralty,  p.  90. 
since  when  there  have  been  always  >*  Act  2  WiU.  IV.  c.  40.  sec.  1. 
five.  The  Junior  Lords,  ^  when  in  «  See  Commons  Papers,  1854,  vol. 
Parliament,  give  their  assistance  to  xlii.  p.  95. 
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nearly  the  whole  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset's  administration 
(1859-1866)  none  of  the  naval  lords  were  in  Parliament, 
and  they  were  not  required  to  get  seats.  It  need  never 
be  a  condition  to  their  appointment,  as  it  suffices,  for  all 
purposes  of  naval  administration,  to  have  the  First  Lord, 
the  civil  lord,  and  the  political  secretary  in  Parliament,* 
provided  they  are  men  of  sufficient  weight  to  represent 
the  temper  and  wishes  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  the 
deliberations  of  the  board.  Injurious  consequences  have 
resulted,  in  former  times,  from  the  naval  lords  having 
been  selected,  primarily,  with  reference  to  political  con- 
siderations, and  their  ability  to  get  returned  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  is  not  likely  that  this  wiU  be  insisted 
upon  in  future.**  In  feet,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  in- 
jury to  the  public  service  resulting  from  frequent  changes 
at  the  Admiralty  Board,  on  the  occasion  of  new  admini- 
strations, the  principle  has  been  recently  introduced  of 
considering  one  of  the  jimior  lords  as  permanent.  This 
rule,  though  not  invariably  acted  upon,  has  been  sanc- 
tioned to  a  great  extent,  with  manifest  advantages.^  And 
here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  fluctuating  character  its  defee- 
of  the  board  has,  undoubtedly,  given  rise  to  many  of  the  ^J^^-;; 
causes  of  complaint  and  mismanagement  which  have  been 
directed  against  the  Admiralty  administration  for  several 
years  past.  In  1860,  a  royal  commission  was  appointed 
to  enquire  into  the  control  and  management  of  her  ma- 
jesty's dockyards.  This  commission  reported,  early  in 
1861,  that  the  dockyards  were  in  a  state  of  inefficiency. 


*  Rep.  on  Off.  Salaries,  1850,  Evid.  exiat  between   eveiy  brancli  of  the 

2656,  2859.    Rep.  on  Board  of  Ad-  administration  and  the  House.    He 

miralty,  1861,  p.  ^.    Admiral  Sir  attributed  the  weakness  of  the  Derby- 

F.  W.  Grey's  letter  in  the  Times,  Disraeli  ministry,  in  1852,  in  regard 

April  20, 1867.    But  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  to  its  Admiralty  Board,  to  the  de- 

1853,  gave  his  opinion  in  eyidence  fectiye  representation  of  the  board  in 

before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  the  House  of  Commons.     See  ante, 

Commons,  that  it  was  desirable  that  p.  243. 

a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  ^  Rep.  on  Bd.  of  Admiralty,  1861, 

board   should    have    seats   in    the  p.  72. 

House  of  Commons,  in  order  to  en-  ^  Rep.  on  Misc.  Exp.  1860,  Evid. 

sure  that  harmony  which  ought  to  1415. 

VOL.  II.                                       Q  Q 
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attributable  chiefly  to  the  defective  constitution  of  the 
Board  of  Admiralty,  and  to  the  existing  organisation  of 
the  subordinate  departments,  all  of  which  tended  to  pre- 
vent due  responsibility  in  any  quarter,  and  was  wholly 
incompatible  with  efiective  and  economical  management. 
The  commission  made  various  recommendations,  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  a  more  efficient  and  responsible 
control ;  *  and  their  report  was  referred,  in  the  same  year, 
to  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Board  of 
Admiralty,  which  took  voluminous  evidence,  and  reported 
the  same  to  the  House  at  the  close  of  the  session,  but 
without  expressing  any  opinion  thereon,  having  been 
unable  to  complete  their  enquiry.  In  the  following  ses- 
sion no  attempt  was  made  to  re-appoint  the  committee, 
there  being  a  general  impression,  both  in  the  country  and 
in  Parliament,  that  the  work  of  internal  reform  had  been 
successfully  undertaken  by  the  department  itself,  and  that 
many  of  the  evils  formerly  complained  of  had  ceased  to 
exist.* 

With  the  assistance  afforded  by  the  investigations  of 
this  committee — ^which  included  amongst  its  members  Sir 
James  Graham,  confessedly  one  of  the  best  departmental 
administrators  ever  known,'  and  who  had  twice  filled  the 
office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty — we  will  now  con- 
sider, in  detail,  the  functions  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
and  the  relative  position  and  duties  of  the  several  mem- 
bers thereof. 
How  con-  And  first,  as  respects  the  mode  in  which  the  department 
the  Gb-  ^    is  controlled  by  the  executive  government. 

It  is  the  usage  for  the  number  of  men  required  for  the 
naval  service  of  the  year  to  be  considered  by  the  Cabinet, 

^  Rep.  of  Commissioii  on  Dock-  carried  into  effect  by  goyemment  in 

yardS;  Commons'  Papers,  1861,  toL  1864,  and  tlie  principal  points  of  dif- 

zxvi.  p.  6.  ference  in  regard  to  tne  remaining 

*  But  see  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxix.  recommendations, 

pp.  662,  666.    And  ibid,  vol.  clxxiii.  '  See  Mr.  Gladstone's  eulogium  on 

p.  1080,  for  a  statement  of  the  ex-  Sir  J.  Graham,  in  Hans.  Deb.  toI. 

tent  to  which  the  recommendations  clzyi.  p.  529. 
of  the  Royal  Commission  had  been 


yemment. 
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determined  upon  by  them,  and  then  formally  declared  by 
the  queen  in  Council.  The  result  is  then  communicated 
to  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  upon  whom  it  devolves  to 
carry  out  the  decision  of  the  government,  by  increasing 
or  diminishing  the  naval  force,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and 
to  apply  to  Parliament  to  sanction  the  employment  of  the 
force  required,  by  voting  the  necessary  supplies  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  same.' 

Again,  the  manner  in  which  her  majesty's  ships  shall  be 
distributed  upon  home  or  foreign  service  is  a  Cabinet 
question,  and  depends  upon  considerations  with  which  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  are  sometimes  unacquainted,  and 
which  are  kept  within  the  bosom  of  the  Cabinet.*"  It  is 
the  Colonial  OflSce  and  the  Foreign  Office  that  guides 
the  Admiralty  with  respect  to  the  strength  of  foreign 
squadrons.* 

One  or  other  of  the  principal  Secretaries  of  State 
is  the  medium  for  conveying  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty 
the  queen's  commands  for  the  execution  of  any  service 
which  the  government  of  the  country  may  require.  Every 
Secretary  of  State  has  co-ordinate  and  co-equal  power, 
and  any  one  of  them  conveying  to  the  Admiralty,  or  to 
the  Horse  Guards,  the  queen's  pleasure,  must  be  implicitly 
obeyed  by  that  department,  which  is,  in  fact,  subordinate 
to  all  the  Secretaries  of  State  when  they  convey  the  royal 
commands.  There  is  this  distinction,  however,  between 
the  Admiralty  and  the  Horse  Guards, — ^the  former  have 
the  power  of  moving  ships,  &c.,  delegated  to  them  under 
their  patent,  saving  cases  of  exception  where  the  queen's 
pleasure  is  notified  by  a  Secretary  of  State.  The  Horse 
Guards  do  not  hold  by  patent,  but  are  distinctly  subordi- 
nate, and  the  Commander-in-Chief  never  moves  even  a 
corporal's  guard  from  one  place  in  the  kingdom  to 
another,  much  less  troops  from  home  to  the  colonies, 

«  Rep.  on  Bd.  of  Admiralty,  1861,    Admiralty),  Hans,  Deb.  vol.  clxxxvi. 
pp.  36,  325.  p.  967. 

*>  Mr.  Corry  (Rwt   Lord  of  the        *  JHnd,  vol.  cxcii.  p.  40. 

qq2 
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without  the  authority  of  a  Secretary'  of  State.*"      The 
supreme  authority  of  a  Secretary  of  State,  conveying  the 
queen's  pleasure,  is  instantly  recognised  and  obeyed  by 
the  Board  of  Admiralty.    If  the  Foreign  Office  require  to 
send  a  fleet  on  any  particular  service,  the  queen's  pleasure 
is  conveyed  through  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs.     If  it  be  deemed  advisable  to  despatch  a  ship  of 
war  to  a  colony,  the  queen's  pleasure  would  be  conveyed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,   If  it  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  freight  for  the  army,  the  queen's  pleasure 
should  be  conveyed  by  a  formal  communication  to  the 
Admiralty,  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  or 
by  the  under-secretaiy.   This  is  the  constitutional  course ; 
although  in  practice,  no  doubt,  the  ordering  of  ships  to 
a  particular  station  is  very  much  a  matter  of  arrangement 
between  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.'   After  the  first  moving  power  has  emanated 
from  the  supreme  authority,  the  department  of  the  Ad- 
miralty is  immediately  put  into  communication  with  the 
working  department  on  whose  behalf  the  service  is  to  be 
imdertaken ;  and  the  board  becomes  directly  responsible 
in  regard  to  the  details  of  the  service  required,  which 
remain  always  in  the  hands  of  the  departmental  chiefs, 
only  that  no  change  of  plan  should  take  place  without  the 
cognisance  and  approval  of  the  supreme  authorities." 

In  proof  of  the  supremacy  of  the  executive  government, 
we  are  told  that  during  the  administration  of  the  great 
Lord  Chatham,  he  took  the  correspondence  with  naval 
commanders  into  his  own  hands,  and  required  the  First 
Lord  of  the  .Admiralty  to  sign  instructions  which  he  did 
not  allow  him  to  peruse."     And  in  1807,  the  principal 


^  See  ante,  p.  542.  And  see  Sir  James  Graham's  evid. 

1  Kep.  on  Off.  Sal.   1850.    Evid.  before    the   Sebastopol   Committee, 

1563,    1664    Sir   James    Graham,  1864-5,  vol.  ix.  pt.  3,  p.  260. 
Rep.  of  Com.  on  Transport  Service,        ■  Ejiight's  Hist,  of  Eng.  vol.  vi. 

1861,  p.  42.  n.  227.     Brougham,   Sketches,  &c 

"  Ibid,  pp.  42-46.    llep.  of  same  nrst  series,  vol.  i.  p.  24.     Rep.  on 

Committee  in  1860,  pp.    204,207.  Mil.  Organisation^  1860,  p.  396. 
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members  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  in  a  document  signed 
with  their  own  hands,  formally  denuded  themselves  of  all 
future  knowledge  and  control  of  the  secret  expedition  for 
the  seizure  of  the  ships  at  Copenhagen,  and  directed  that 
the  admiral  in  charge  of  the  expedition  should  receive  his 
instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  without  the  cog- 
nisance of  the  Admiralty.  The  effect  of  this  was  that  the 
First  Lord,  being  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  was  cognisant 
of  the  expedition,  but  that  the  other  members  of  the 
board  were  in  total  ignorance  about  it."*  After  all,  the 
Admiralty  is  but  an  executive  board,  and  is  necessarily 
subject,  on  occasions  of  emergency,  to  the  supreme  control 
of  the  crown,  to  be  exercised  through  the  Secretary  of 
State,  whose  order,  in  such  case,  would  even  supersede 
the  authority  of  the  First  Lord  and  of  the  whole  board.** 

This  brings  us  to  consider,  secondly,  the  authority  and  -A.uthonty 
position  of  the  First  Lord.     By  the  terms  of  the  patent  tion  of 
creating  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  every  member  of  the  ^^™^^^' 
same  has  equal  powers  and  responsibilities  with  the  rest 
of  his  colleagues ;  but  by  uniform  practice,  amounting  to 
an  unbroken  prescription,  the  patent  is  otherwise  inter- 
preted, so  as  to  confer  the  power  and  responsibility  prin- 
cipally, if  not  altogether,  upon  the  First  Lord.     The  First 
Lord,  in  fact,  exercises  supreme  and  controlling  authority, 
and  is  personally  responsible  for  the  whole  naval  adminis- 
tration, his  authority  being  only  hmited  by  the  necessity 
of  carrying  the  naval  lords  with  him  in  his  measures,  so 
long  as  they  remain  in  office.' 

The  junior  lords  are  responsible  to  the  First  Lord  for 
the  different  departments  which  they  superintend,'"  and 
they  must  also  be  considered  as  responsible  to  the  service 
and  to  the  country  for  their  share  in  the  naval  adminis- 


•  Rep.  on  Bd.  of  Admiralty,   p.  '  Ibid.    pp.    8-10,   28.      See    Sir 

124.     A  dmilar  instance  occurred  in  James  Grsiham's  evidence,  ibid.  pp. 

1815,  the  particulars  of  which  are  103, 104, 135.    And  Admiral  Sir  F. 

mentioned  by  Sir  James   Graham,  W.  Grey's  letter  in  the  Times,  April 

ibid.     See  also  pp.  166,  157.  22, 1867,  on  the  Board  of  Admiralty. 

p  JWrf.  pp.  218,  504.  'IWrf.  p.  44. 
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His  sapTO- 
macy  oyer 
his  col- 
leagues. 


tration,  and  for  the  advice  they  have  given  to  the  First 
Ix)rd  in  respect  thereto.'  A  vote  of  censure  in  Par- 
liament against  the  naval  administration  would  affect  the 
whole  board,  equally  with  the  First  Ix)rd;  they  must 
therefore  be  considered  as  sharing  equally  with  him  in 
the  credit  or  discredit  of  the  same.* 

The  First  Lord,  being  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  as  well 
as  head  of  the  Admiralty  Board,  has  the  power  of  changing 
the  board — a  power  not  indeed  to  be  lightly  resorted  to ; 
but  should  differences  occur  which  cannot  otherwise  be 
removed,  the  other  members  of  the  board  are  virtually 
dismissible  by  him.  Or,  such  members  thereof  as  con- 
tinue to  oppose  his  policy,  must  necessarily  resign.  The 
question  being  then  practically  presented  for  the  decision 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  he  would  have  to  determine  whether 
he  would  change  his  First  Lord,  or  alter  the  composition 
of  the  board."  Li  consequence  of  the  practical  supremacy 
of  the  First  Lord,  though  serious  differences  of  opinion 
between  himself  and  his  colleagues  have  arisen,  yet  they 
very  rarely  lead  to  the  retirement  of  the  junior  members 
of  the  Board,  but  the  judgment  of  the  First  Ix)rd  ulti- 
mately prevails.^  If  required,  the  First  Lord  will  obtain 
the  sanction  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the  approval  of  the  queen, 
to  measures  which  his  colleagues  are  unwilling  to  adopt  on 
his  sole  recommendation.^ 

While  it  is  admitted  that  the  Board  of  Admiralty  can 
only  be  worked  efficiently  by  the  First  Lord  exercising 
power  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  board  really 
subordinate  to  his  will,  there  are  grave  constitutional 


"  Hep.  on  Bd.  of  Admiralty,  pp. 

01,  id  ^  ^^ 

*  Ibid.  p.  56.  It  must  be  remarked, 
howeyer,  that  when  the  nayal  ad- 
ministration is  discussed  in  Parlia- 
ment, with  a  yiew  either  to  censure 
or  approyal,  it  is  always  spoken  of  as 
the  administration  of  the  First  Lord, 
for  the  time  being ;  and  he  is  always 
praised  or  blamed,  as  the  case  may 
be,  without  reference  to  the  other 


members  of  the  board,  who  are  neyer 
nrentioned  in  this  connection.  Ibid, 
p.  148.  And  see  Hans.  Deb.  yoL  Ixi. 
p.  1043. 

"  Rep.  on  Bd.  of  Admiralty,  pp. 
01, 136, 141. 

*  Cases  cited,  ibid.  p.  184.  And 
see  Sir  James  Graham^s  eyidence 
before  the  Sebastopol  Committee, 
1864-5,  yol.  ix.  pt.  8,  p.  261. 

^  Rep.  on  Bd.  of  Admiralty,  p.  185. 
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difficulties  in  the  way  of  revoking  the  existing  patent  and 
granting  another,  more  in  conformity  with  the  usage 
under  which  the  terms  of  the  patent  are  interpreted  and 
controlled.  These  difficulties  were  pointed  out  to  the 
committee  by  Sir  James  Graham,  and  they  appear  to 
have  been  generally  acknowledged  by  the  executive 
government  and  by  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  day ;  so 
that  while  the  Army  administration  has,  within  the  last 
fourteen  years  (since  1855),  been  undergoing  re-organisa- 
tion on  the  principle  of  concentrated  responsibility,  both 
in  theory  and  practice,  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to 
alter  the  constitution  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty.* 

There  is  no  rule  or  usage  which  either  requires  or  shoiUdho 
forbids  that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  should  be  a  ^"*y*^ 
naval  officer.  Since  the  Eevolution  of  1688,  the  true 
epoch  of  the  commencement  of  ParUamentary  govern- 
ment, there  has  been  a  certain  proportion  of  naval  lords 
at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty;  the  larger  proportion, 
however,  have  been  civihans.^  But  inasmuch  as  it  is 
essential,  in  a  representative  form  of  government,  that  the 
rirst  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  should  be  a  minister  of  the 
crown,  it  will  rarely  happen  that  a  naval  officer  will  be 
found  in  Parliament  who  is  properly  qualified  for  this 
office ;  it  is  therefore,  of  necessity,  generally  given  to  a 
civihan.  Moreover,  as  a  rule,  naval  First  Lords  have  not 
been  such  success^  administrators  as  civilians,  and  their 
appointment  has  not  tended  so  much  to  bring  naval  know- 
ledge to  the  Admiralty  as  it  has  to  bring  politics  into  the 
navy,  and  to  occasion  chief  commands  to  be  conferred  for 
pohtical  reasons.'  Naval  officers,  while  they  are  the  most 
able  and  trustworthy  negotiators  that  the  British  govern- 
ment could  employ  in  foreign  parts,  unquestionably  do 
not  make  the  best  administrators  in  matters  of  a  mixed 
naval  and  civil  character,  including  the  conduct  of  business 


"IWA  pp.  188-140.  See  Hans.  Deb.        ^  lUd,  pp.  46,  71.    And  see  hia- 
vol.  clxzxT.  pp.  606,  616|  623,  639.       toric^  precedents  cited  by  Sir  James 
y  Rep.  on  Bd.  of  Admiralty,  p.  116.    Qraham,  ibid,  pp.  108,  109,  147. 
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in  Parliament.'    Sir  James  Graham  was  strongly  in  fevour 
of  a  civilian  being  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty ;  and,  in 
view  of  the  House  of  Commons  being  now  the  grea: 
centre  of  power,  he  also  considered  it  preferable  that  he 
^  which    should  be  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  high 
should  he    parHamentary  standing  and  experience.     He  r^arded  it 
"''  as  very  objectionable  and  inconsistent  with  the  discipline 

of  the  ^  board,  and  the  position  of  the  First  Lord,  to 
permit  either  a  junior  lord  or  the  parhamentary  secretary, 
being  subordinates,  to  represent  the  board  in  the  House 
of  Commons.^  On  the  other  hand,  such  a  state  of  things 
cannot  always  be  avoided,  as  it  would  be  unwarrantable 
to  resolve  that  a  peer  should  be  disqualified  from  being 
First  Lord.  Li  fact,  it  was  admitted  by  Sir  James  Graham 
himself,  that  the  most  brilliant  and  successful  naval  admi- 
nistrations have  been  those  in  which  the  First  Lord  was 
a  peer.^  In  the  event  of  the  First  Lord  being  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Admiralty  must  be  repre- 
sented in  the  House  of  Ix)rds  by  some  colleague  in  the 
ministry.  The  centre  of  difficulty  to  a  government  is 
with  the  body  that  holds  the  purse-strings,  which  naturally 
leads  to  a  predominance  of  Cabinet  ministers  in  the 
popular  assembly.  Since  the  time  of  the  Eevolution,  the 
First  Lord  has  not  unfrequently  been  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  no  difficulty  has  been  felt  on  account  of 
the  department  not  being  directly  represented,  by  one  of 
its  own  officers  in  the  other  House.* 
Duties  of  The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  has  a  very  responsible 
Lor^*"^  ft^d  laborious  office.  His  duties  may  be  stated,  in  general 
terms,  as  follows : — ^First,  the  general  supervision  and 
control  of  every  department  in  the  service  ;  secondly,  the 
consideration  and  determination  of  all  poUtical  questions, 
including  all  matters  connected  with  the  suppression  of 

•  Rep.  on  Bd.  of  Admiralty;  pp.  Deb.  vol.  dxzTiii.  p.  008. 
117,   143.      See    also    the  opiniona        ^  i^U^.  vol.  clzi.  pp.  1264-1269.  Rep. 

of  Sir  F.  Baring,  and  of  Lord  St  on  Bd.  of  Admir.  pp.  104,  110. 
Vincent  on  this  point,  ibid,  p.  164.        «  Report,  p.  114. 
And  of  Sir  John  Pakington,  in  Hans.        ^  Und,  p.  114. 
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the  slave  trade ;  thirdly,  the  settlement  of  all  questions 
connected  with  naval  expenditure,  and  the  preparation 
of  the  naval  estimates,  which  are  signed  by  him ;  fourthly, 
all  appointments  to  commands ;  fifthly,  all  civil  appoint- 
ments; sixthly,  aU  promotions;  seventhly,  all  honours 
and  distinctions  given  to  naval  officers;  eighthly,  the 
Mersea  conservancy,  the  state  of  foreign  navies  and 
inteUigence;  then,  harbours  of  refuge,  railways,  new 
works,  &c.* 

The  precise  distribution  of  business  amongst  the  other 
members  of  the  board  rests  entirely  with  the  First  Lord, 
and  it  has  varied  from  time  to  time.  In  the  main,  how- 
ever, it  is  similar  to  that  which  was  settled  by  Sir  James 
Graham,  after  his  appointment  as  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  in  1830,'  and  which  will  be  described  when 
treating  of  the  duties  of  the  junior  lords. 

By  usage,  the  First  Lord  is  empowered  to  act,  in  cases  May  act 
of  necessity,  without  reference  to  his  colleagues.'  Certain  TOiiwlgucJ! 
papers,  as,  for  example,  recommendations  for  the  commu- 
tation of  the  sentence  of  death,  or  for  the  mitigation  of 
penal  servitude ;  or  for  the  removal  of  a  naval  officer 
fix)m  the  half-pay  list,  are  submitted  for  the  royal  sanction, 
signed  by  the  First  Lord  alone.*'  But  in  minor  matters 
of  naval  discipline,  or  where  minor  punishments  are  con- 
cerned, the  recommendations  to  the  crown  proceed  from 
the  board  collectively.* 

The  patronage  of  the  Admiralty  is  principally  in  the  Patronage. 
hands  of  the  First  Lord,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
queen.  The  British  navy  and  army  are  ostensibly  com- 
manded by  the  sovereign ;  accordingly,  the  choice  of 
officers  for  all  commands  therein  must  depend  upon  regu- 
lations established  by  the  responsible  advisers  of  the 
crown,  whose  pubhc  characters  are  involved  in  the  merits 
of  all  subordinate  officers,  in  every  branch  of  the  public 

*  Hep.  on  Bd.  of  Admiralty^  appx.        **  Ibid,  p.  41.      Mirror    of   Pari. 
No.  1,  p.  639.  1884,  p.  2121. 

f  Ibid.  p.  317.  >  Ibid,  p.  365.        *  Cases  cited,  Report,  p.  122. 
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service.''  The  patronage  appertaining  to  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  is  enormous.  There  are  about  nine 
thousand  naval  officers,  and  two  thousand  civil  officers, 
who  are  dependent  upon  him  for  promotion.*  He  ap- 
points admirals,"*  captains,  commanders,  and  lieutenants, 
to  separate  commands.  The  step  from  post-captain  to 
admiral  is  by  seniority ;  but  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
captain,  and  generally  all  promotions,  except  masters  and 
warrant  officers,  rest  with  the  First  Lord.  The  First 
Naval  Lord  has  usually  the  selection,  with  the  First 
Lord's  approval,  of  lieutenants  and  midshipmen,  masters, 
pursers,  and  warrant  officers.  But  none  of  these  pro- 
motions are  influenced,  in  the  least  degree,  by  political 
considerations,  which  are  not  allowed  to  interfere  in  the 
selection  of  officers  for  promotion,  either  in  the  naval  or 
civil  departments  of  the  service,  or  for  particular  com- 
mands."  Great  pains  are  usually  taken  to  select  the  best 
men,  whether  for  appointments  or  promotion. 

^  Hep.  Bd.  of  Admiralty,  p.  696.  influenced  hj  political  fayouritiEnn. 

»  Ibui.  p.  113.  (Hans.  Deb.  vol,  clxxxvi.  p.  1372.) 

™  The  ancient  division  of  the  flag  In  1860^  when  ^e  Duke  of  Somerset 
list  into  three  squadrons  of  red,  white,  was  First  Lord,  a  board  minute  was 
and  blue,  was  abolished  in  1864.  passed,  based  upon  an  Order  in  Coun- 
Fla^  officers  are  now  only  reai^  cil  of  March  11, 1863,  ezpreaaW  di»- 
admirals,  yice-admirals,  and  admi-  coimtenancing  the  use  of  political 
rals.  The  white  flag  is  now  the  influence  in  applications  for  appoint- 
ensign  of  her  majesty's  fleet ;  the  ments  to  office  in  the  naval  service ; 
blue,  that  of  ships  of  the  Koyal  and  another  minute,  to  the  same 
Naval  Reserve ;  and  the  red,  the  en-  effect,  but  still  more  stzineently 
sign  of  the  merchant  service.  Hans,  worded,  in  regard  to  dockyard  pro- 
Deb,  vol.  dxxvi.  p.  258.  motions.    (Rep.  on  Board  of  Admi- 

"  See  the  Report  of  a  Committee  ralty,  pp.  36,  39^  05-98.)  See  Lord 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1853,  Grey's  observations  on  the  vast  im- 
on  dockyard  appointments.  This  provement  which  has  taken  place  of 
committee  was  specially  charged  to  late  in  regard  to  the  principle  which 
investigate  certam  alleged  acts  of  ^vems  the  exercise  of  patronage, 
corrupt  interference  with  the  rules  in  m  the  navy  and  army.  (Pari.  Govt, 
regard  to  appointments  and  promo-  new  ed.  p.  285.)  In  proof  of  the  im- 
tions  for  the  purpose  of  favouring  the  partiality  of  the  Palmerston  admin- 
interests  of  the  party  in  power,  istration  towards  employ^  in  the 
(Commons  Papers,  185^-3,  vol.  xxv.  dockyards,  and  of  the  independence 

fi.  3.    And  see  antef  vol.  i.  p.  414.)  of  the  employes  themselves,  it  may 

n  1858,  when  Sir  J.  Pakington  was  be  mentioned,  that  in  February  1863, 

at  the  head   of  the  Admiralty,  he  Mr.  Ferrand  (a  Conservative)   was 

took  effectual   measures  to  prevent  elected  as  member  of  Parliament  for 

promotion  in  the  dockyards   being  the  borough  of  Devonport,  a  place 
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The  system  of  promotion  and  retirement  in  the  Eoyal  Naval  no- 
Navy  is  now  regulated,  for  the  most  part,  by  Orders  in  ^d*pro-* 
Council  The  nomination  of  cadets  is  principally  vested  "motions. 
in  the  Board  of  Admiralty ;  the  First  Lord  having  usually 
some  sixty  or  seventy  in  a  year,  and  each  junior  lord 
about  five  or  six ;  but  a  flag  officer,  on  being  appointed 
to  a  command,  nominates  two,  and  a  captain  ordinarily, 
on  commissioning  a  ship,  nominates  one.  Certain  nomina- 
tions are  likewise  placed  by  the  Admiralty  at  the  disposal  of 
colonial  governments,  and  some  are  given  for  competition 
to  certain  schools.  The  age  of  entry  is  from  twelve  to 
fourteen.  The  cadets  then  commence  their  professional 
education  and  career.  The  system  of  naval  promotion 
may  be  described  generally  as  one  of  selection,  from  the 
rank  of  sub-Ueutenant  to  that  of  captain,  and  of  advance- 
ment by  seniority  from  the  rank  of  captain  to  that  of 
flag  officer ;  certain  qualifications,  however,  being  required 
of  every  candidate  for  promotion.  The  crown  retains,  of 
course,  the  right,  by  its  prerogative,  to  advance  a  captain 
out  of  his  turn ;  but  in  practice  this  power  is  rarely  exer- 
cised. In  time  of  war,  eminent  services  may  call  for  an 
extraordinary  promotion ;  and  even  in  time  of  peace,  the 
government  has  the  power,  by  Order  in  Council,  to  have 
recourse  to  promotion  by  selection,  whenever  a  necessity 
may  arise  for  the  exercise  of  this  prerogative.® 

Some  few  promotions  are  made  by  the  board ;  some 
for  special  services,  others  according  to  custom,  as  on  an 
admiral  hauling  down  his  flag ;  but  for  these  the  First 


which  contains  large  public  establish-  conduct  of  Admiral  Gre^^  in  refusing 

xnents  in  connection  with  the  Admi-  to  receive  any  deputation  of  dock- 

ralty,  against  Sir   F.  W.  Grey,  a  yard  men,  or  to  promise  to  redress 

junior  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  who,  if  any  grievances,  during  his  canvass, 

the  dockyard  people  had  abstained  see  Hans.  Beb.  vol.  clxix.  p.  1030. 

from  votmg,  would  have  been  re-  See  further,  on  this  subject,  ante,  vol. 

turned ;  but  who  had  a  majority  of  i.  p.  892,  n. 

160  dockyard  votes  recorded  agamst  •  Report  of  Commons'  Committee 

him.     (Hans.  Deb.  vol.  dxix.  p.  784.  on    Navy  (Promotion  and  Retire- 

Ibid,    vol.    cbLxiii.    p.    910.    Dod's  ment),  1863,    pp.  iii.  vii.-ix.    And 

Pari.  Companion,  1864,  pp.  109^  195.)  index,  p.  476.    See  also  ante,  voL  i. 

For  testimony  as  to  the  honourable  pp.  327^  329,  337. 
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Lord,  as  head  of  the  department,  must  also  be  considered 
responsible.*"  All  the  higher  appointments,  whether  naval 
or  civil,  appertaining  to  the  Admiralty,  the  dockyards,  &c., 
are  in  the  gift  of  the  First  Lord,  who  in  fiact  has  the  whole 
patronage  of  the  navy,  with  the  exception  of  the  Vice-Ad- 
miral  and  Rear-Admiral  of  England,  the  Commissioners, 
Governor,  and  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Greenwich  Hospi- 
tal,*" which  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Prime  Minister.  But 
the  First  Lord  would  make  no  appointment  to  commands- 
in-chief,  on  foreign  stations,  of  any  importance,  without 
previous  communication  with  the  Prime  Minister.  Pro- 
motions from  rank  to  rank  in  the  royal  dockyards — 
wherein  some  16,000  labourers,  of  various  kinds,  are 
employed' — ^are  made  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
superintendents,  agreeably  to  seniority  and  merit  com- 
bined.' 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  in  the  exercise  of 
his  patronage,  the  First  Lord  has  not,  like  the  Secretary 
for  War,  any  exclusive  authority ;  he  can  only  act  in  con- 
junction with  the  board.  All  naval  officers'  commissions 
are  from  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  not  from  the  queen ; 
and  like  all  their  other  acts,  are  not  valid  in  the  name  of 
the  First  Lord  alone,  but  require  the  formal  signature  of 
a  second  lord,  and  to  be  countersigned  by  the  secretary. 
The  commissions  of  officers  of  the  marines  are  signed  by 
a  Secretary  of  State.* 

p  '  Board  promotions  are  promo-  to  appoint  such  officers,  &c  as  they 

tions  made  for  distinguished  service,  thinjc  fit.    The  expenses  of  the  insti-< 

Instead  of  being  maae  by  the  First  tution,  and  of  eveiything  connected 

Lord  alone,  they  are  made  by  the  therewith,  to  be  annually  voted  by 

board,  and  they  are  therefore  looked  Parliament 

upon  as  a  greater  compliment.'  Hep.  '  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clzxvii.  p.  1136. 

on  Navy  Inx)motion,  1863,  p.  x.  "  Rep.  on  Off.  Salaries,  1850,  £vid. 

4  By  the  Act  28  and  29  Vict.  c.  89,  2684-2694.      Rep.  on  Bd.    of  Ad- 

the    offices    of   Commissioners  and  miralty,    1861,    p.   169.      Murray's 

Governors   of   Greenwich  Hospital  Handbook,  p.  265.    The  government 

are  abolished,  and  the  government  of  patronage  in  the  dockyuds  is  now 

Greenwich    Hospital    and    of    the  venr  small,  as  promotions  are  mostly 

schools  thereof,  as  well  as  the  lands  under  fixed  rules.    Hans.  I>eb.  voL 

and  property  belonging  to  the  same,  clxxi.  p.  670. 

are  vested  exclusively  m  the  Board  *  Murray's  Handbook,  p.  266.    Act 

of  Admiralty ;  who  are  empowered  26  Vict.  c.  4. 
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The  appointment  of  naval  cadets  formerly  rested  entirely 
with  the  First  Lord,  subject  to  the  candidate  passing  a 
standard  examination.  But  according  to  present  practice, 
the  First  Lord  claims  only  one-half  of  such  appointments, 
and  the  other  moiety  is  divided  between  the  junior  lords 
and  the  first  secretary.  Every  captain  is  allowed  one 
nomination,  and  an  admiral  two.° 

The  salary  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  is  4,500/.  SaUry. 
per  annum,  together  with  an  official  residence.     Beyond 
this  he  has  no  emoluments  or  advantages  of  any  kind/ 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  appointment  and  duties  junior 
of  the  junior  members  of  the  Admiralty  Board.  They  are  a^i^^ 
five  in  number,  and  are  all  fully  occupied  in  transacting 
the  business  of  the  department. 

When  a  new  administration  is  formed,  the  person  selected 
by  the  Prime  Minister  to  be  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
communicates  with  him  upon  the  choice  of  the  other 
members  of  the  board,  and  when  they  have  agreed  toge- 
ther upon  certain  naval  officers  and  civilians  as  likely  to 
constitute  a  good  board,  they  submit  the  names  to  her 
majesty  for  approval."' 

Of  the  five  jimior  lords,  four  are  always  naval  lords, 
two  of  whom  are  generally  admirals. 

Before  the  appointment  of  Sir  James  Graham,  in  1830,  Their  du- 
to  preside  over  the  Admiralty,  the  junior  lords  had  no  ^' 
special  and  distinct  duties  assigned  to  them,  and  the  busi- 
ness was  conducted  by  a  very  cumbrous  and  inefficient 
machinery.  The  control  and  the  responsibility  were  alike 
divided,  and  there  were  endless  delays  in  the  transaction 
of  business.*  But  this  able  administrator  succeeded  in 
effecting  some  valuable  reforms  in  the  departmental  or- 
ganisation. He  introduced  the  system  of  concentrated 
responsibihty,  which — ^together  with  the  best  advice  ob- 
tainable, to  assist  the  judgment  of  the  head — ^he  declared 

"  Rep.  on  Bd.  of  Admiralty^  pp.  Erid.  2672. 
162,  201,  267.  ^  Rep.  on  Bd.  of  Admiralty,  pp. 

'  Parkinson's  Under  Government,  50, 148. 
p.  16.    Rep.  on  Off.  Sakries,  1850,        '  Ibid,  pp.  181, 146. 
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to  be  indispensable  to  good  administration.  He  divided 
the  whole  business  of  the  department  into  five  separate 
heads,  and  appointed  one  lord  to  attend  exclusively  to  each 
class  of  matters.  He  maintained  that  no  one  man  could 
conduct  a  great  department  like  the  Admiralty  unless  he 
made  good  choice  of  his  instruments.  This  is  unquestion- 
able ;  his  own  eye  cannot  see,  nor  his  own  hand  perform 
everything:  he  must  see  through  the  eyes,  and  work 
through  the  instrumentaUty  of  others.  Much  depends  on 
the  choice  of  the  junior  members  of  the  board,  who  are 
the  eyes  and  hands  of  the  First  Lord.  If  they  do  their 
duty  diligently,  and  act  faithfully  by  him,  he  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  through  them,  cognisant  of  everything,  and  must 
be  supreme  over  all  the  five  juniors,  who  are  each  sub- 
ordinate, and  co-ordinate  under  him.  It  was  upon  these 
principles  that  the  reorganisation  of  the  Admiralty  was 
effected  by  Sir  James  Graham,  and  the  scheme  he  intro- 
duced has  stood  the  test  of  thirty  years'  experience,  and 
met  with  the  approval  of  successive  chiefs  of  this  great 
department  of  State.^ 

The  arrangement  of  duties  among  the  junior  lords  is  as 
follows :'  It  is  the  province  of  the  First  Sea  Lord  to  attend 
to  the  composition,  distribution, and  discipline  of  the  British 
fleet,  the  preparation  of  orders  to  ships  in  commission, 
the  steam  navy,  the  advanced  ships,  the  protection  of 
trade  and  fisheries,  dockyards,  the  appointment  of  com- 
manders, coastguard  and  volunteers,  pensioners,  seamen 
riggers,  naval  rendezvous.  Another  sea  lord  has  the 
appointment  of  oJ0Bcers  under  the  rank  of  commander, 
punishments,  courts-martial  and  courts  of  enquiry,  prize 
and  admiralty  courts,  marines  and  marine  artillery,  dock- 
yard battalions,  pirates,  salvage,  collisions  at  sea,  and  the 
Eoyal  Naval  College.  Another  sea  lord  superintends  the 
victualling  and  store  departments,  transport,  convict,  and 


y  Rep.  on  Off.  Salaries,  1860,  Evid.  dence,  ibid.  p.  343. 

2703,   2860.    See  Hep.  on  Bd.  of  '  See  the  distribution  of  business, 

Admiralty,  1861,  pp.  121,  127, 134,  in  Rep.  on  Bd.  of  Admiralty,  1861, 

142.    See  also  Sir  C.  Wood's  evi-  Appx.  No.  1,  p.  639. 
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emigration  service,  appointment  of  pajrmasters  and  clerks 
ships'  libraries,  signals,  yard  craft,  and  experiments,  except 
in  steam.  Another  sea  lord  overlooks  the  pension,  hy- 
drographic,  harbour,  and  medical  departments,  medical 
surveys,  officers'  pay,  debts,  compensations  and  allow- 
ances, compassionate  fund,  admission  to  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital, passages,  pilotage.  Humane  Society,  medals,  and 
uniforms. 

The  Civil  Lord  superintends  the  departments  of  the 
Accoimtant-General  of  the  Navy  and  of  the  Director  of 
Engineering  and  Architectural  Works,  the  mail  packet 
service,  the  civil  aflFairs  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  the  educa- 
tional, and  minor  branches  of  the  service.  By  an  order 
of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  (the  Duke  of  Somer- 
set), at  the  commencement  of  the  financial  year  1864-5, 
a  change  was  made  in  the  position  and  duties  of  the  Civil 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  He  is  now  called  the  Financial  Financial 
Lord;  he  signs  the  estimates  that  are  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  is  considered  to  be  in  charge 
(under  the  First  Lord)  of,  and  to  be  responsible  for  advi- 
sing him  upon,  all  questions  involving  financial  considera- 
tions ;  either  alone,  as  in  the  case  of  works— of  which 
department  he  is  the  superintending  lord,  or  in  concert 
with  the  superintending  lord,  as  in  the  case  of  shipbuild- 
ing, stores,  and  other  expenditure.  The  eifect  of  this 
arrangement  is,  to  place  in  the  continuous  knowledge  of 
one  of  the  parUamentary  representatives  of  the  Admiralty, 
all  matters  connected  with  expenditure.  This  change  has 
been  very  carefully  considered,  and  appears  Ukely  to  work 
weU.* 

But  this  scheme  of  duties  is  liable  to  alteration,  fi:om 
time  to  time,  according  to  circumstances.  Such  altera- 
tions would  rest  with  the  First  Lord,  after  consulting  the 


*  Rep.  Com.  on  Fab.  Accts.  1865^  Commons,  is  familiarly  known  by 

Evid.  631-641.     Hans.    Deb.   vol.  the  name  of   'Boots/   within    the 

clxxviii.  p.  692.     The  jmiior  civil  walls  of  Parliament.      Hans.   Deb. 

loid;  having  a  seat  in  the  House  of  vol.  dvii.  p.  1336. 
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other  members  of  the  board.**  Each  lord,  while  indi- 
vidually responsible  for  the  details  of  his  particular  branch, 
consults  the  First  Lord  or  the  board,  by  whose  delegation 
he  acts,  on  all  the  larger  questions  which  arise.''  For  this 
purpose,  and  to  carry  on  routine  business,  the  board  meets 
daily,  except  on  Saturdays.*  But  upon  an  emergency, 
orders  can  be  given,  signed  by  any  two  lords,  and  the 
secretary,  without  a  formal  board  meeting.' 
Board  The   duties  and    fimctions  of  the  board  have  been 

moeungs.  ^j^g^^^^^  \yj  g^,  Jamcs  Graham,  as  follows  : — ^Board  meet- 
ings ought  to  be  held  constantly.  All  reserved  points, 
from  aU  the  diflFerent  departments,  should  be  brought  be- 
fore the  board  by  the  superintending  lord,  as  weU  as  the 
current  business  of  the  day ;  and  the  First  Lord,  being 
always  present,  in  the  chair,  should,  before  giving  his 
opinion  as  to  what  the  answer  to  a  letter  ought  to  be,  or 
what  the  decision  upon  a  matter  submitted,  first  afford  to 
every  member  of  the  board  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
an  opinion  on  the  matter  before  him,  and  should  then  state 
his  decision — ^in  the  light  afforded  to  him  by  the  views 
expressed  by  his  colleagues — and  order  the  secretary  to 
note  it.'  The  present  routine  of  business  at  the  Admi- 
ralty Office  agrees,  in  the  main,  with  Sir  James  Graham's 
ideas ;  the  difference  being  merely  such  as  would  confer 
greater  personal  authority  upon  the  First  Lord,  and  less 
upon  the  board  in  its  collective  capacity. 
Eoutine  at  The  daily  routine  at  the  Admiralty  has  been  thus  de- 
raft^*^  scribed  by  Admiral  Sir  F.  W.  Grey,  who  was  senior  Naval 
oflftce.  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  (1861-66)  : — The  department  is 
divided  into  ten  branches,  each  having  a  chief  clerk.  On 
the  arrival  of  letters,  they  are  opened  by  the  reader,  in 
presence  of  a  secretary,  who  reads  and  endorses  upon 
them  the  name  of  the  lord  or  lords  to  whose  branch  they 


^  Report   on  Bd.  of   Admiraltyy  '  Hans.  Deb.  voL  clzxriii.  p.  692. 

p.  28.  •  Rep.  on  Off.  Sal.  ISfiO,  Evid.  12. 

•  Rep.  on   Off.  Sal.  1850,   Evid.  '  Rep.  on  Bd.  of  Admiralty,  pp. 

2705.  118, 183. 
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relate.  Ordinary  business  is  disposed  of  by  the  superin- 
tending lords,  who  make  the  necessary  minutes  on  the 
papers,  aflBxing  their  initials  thereto.  On  any  important 
question  the  superintending  lord  obtains  from  the  heads 
of  branches,  and  from  die  Record  OflBce,  any  previous 
correspondence  or  other  information  he  may  require. 
When  prepared  to  do  so,  he  brings  the  subject  before  the 
First  Lord,  and  such  of  his  colleagues  as  are  interested  in 
it.  The  result  of  their  deliberations  and  the  decision  of 
the  First  Lord  are  then  embodied  in  a  minute,  to  be 
brought  before  the  board  at  its  meeting,  at  noon.  Thus 
each  lord  is  prepared  to  bring  forward  all  the  business 
belonging  to  his  branch  which  it  may  be  necessary  or 
desirable  to  communicate  to  his  colleagues,  or  to  discuss 
more  formally  at  the  board.  The  minutes  as  finally  agreed 
upon  receive  the  board  stamp.  In  most  of  the  important 
cases,  the  course  to  be  followed  is  to  a  great  extent  pre- 
viously decided  by  the  First  Lord,  after  consultation  with 
the  lords  lo  whose  branch  the  business  belongs,  and  the 
board  stamp  is  then  Httle  more  than  the  formal  authority 
for  carrying  out  that  decision. 

The  minutes  are  sent  through  the  chief  clerk  to  the 
branch  which  they  concern.  The  letters  or  orders  there- 
on are  framed  with  the  most  rigid  adherence  to  the 
minutes ;  and  any  deviation  therefrom,  or  from  estabUshed 
precedent,  should  be  represented  by  the  head  of  the  branch, 
to  the  superintending  lord,  or  to  the  secretary.  When 
duly  prepared,  the  letters  are  submitted  to  one  of  the 
secretaries  for  oversight  and  signature.  The  result  is,, 
that  the  business  of  the  office  is  transacted  with  rapidity 
and  regularity,  while  the  daily  meetings  of  the  board,  and 
the  free  and  unreserved  communications  of  the  different 
members  with  each  other,  and  with  the  First  Lord,  con- 
tribute materially  to  the  efficient  working  of  the  system  ; 
thus  combining  complete  unity  of  action  with  a  well- 
defined  responsibility.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  by  ex- 
amples, adds  Sir  F.  W.  Grey,  that  this  systeni,  *  while  it  is 
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admirably  adapted  for  carrying  on  the  daily  routine  of  a 
department  charged  with  the  most  complicated  duties, 
admits  of  the  most  rapid  and  vigorous  action  whenever 
an  emergency  requires  it/® 
Board  As  a  general  rule,  every  board  order,  issuing  from  the 

ordera.  Admiralty  must  be  signed  by  two  lords,  and  the  secre- 
tary ;  and  if  proceeding  from  the  sole  authority  of  the 
First  Lord,  it  is  nevertheless  requisite  that  the  signature 
of  another  lord  should  be  appended.  If  he  cannot  induce 
any  other  lord  to  take  the  responsibility  of  signing  the 
order  with  himself,  the  First  Lord  has  no  alternative  but 
to  obtain,  from  the  Cabinet  and  the  Crown,  a  new  board. 
In  some  very  exceptional  cases,  however,  board  orders  are 
signed  by  a  single  secretary.  Mere  letters,  of  course,  are 
signed  only  by  the  secretary.' 
Fiwt  Lord  ^^^  technical  rules  of  a  board,  apart  from  usage,  are 
supreme  at  not  obscrvcd  at  the  Board  of  Admiralty ;  it  is  not  usual  for 
'  divisions  to  take  place  at  board  meetings,  though  there  is 
no  positive  rule  forbidding  the  practice.  But  votes  are 
never  taken  for  the  purpose  of  overruling  the  decision  of 
the  First  Lord.*  The  board  is  invaluable  as  a  council  of 
advice  to  the  First  Lord,  but,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
though  in  theory  a  governing  body,  each  member  under 
the  patent  constituting  the  board  having  equal  powers  and 
responsibilities  with  the  rest,  in  practice  the  First  Lord  is 
virtually  supreme.^ 

Owing  to  the  multiplicity  of  business,  a  great  deal  must 
be  left  to  the  secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  much  also  to 
the  charge  of  the  junior  lords.  It  is  only  the  more  im- 
portant matters  which  are  submitted  to  the  First  Lord. 
But  much  discretion,  and  mutual  confidence,  is  necessary 
in  carrying  out  a  system  so  complex  and  laborious.  Most 
of  the  ordinary  routine  business  is  transacted  by  the  prin- 
cipal subordinate  officers,  who  are  all  responsible,  through 

•  Letter  on  '  tbe  'Board  of  Admi-  '  Ibid.  pp.  125, 150, 173,  889. 

ralty,'  in  the  Times,  of  April  20, 1867.  *"  See  mU,  p.  597.  Rep.  on  Off.  Sal. 

'  Bep.  on  Bd.  of  Admiraltj;  1861,  1860,  p.  8.    Rep.  on  Bd.  of  Admi- 

pp.  193, 286, 318.  Ttlty,  1861,  pp.  218, 504. 
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the  superintending  lords,  to  the  First  Lord.*  But  while 
the  supremacy  of  the  First  Lord  in  the  control  of  the  Ad- 
miralty is  unquestionable,  and  is  essential  to  the  complete 
carrying  out  of  the  principles  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment, nevertheless,  the  First  Lord  himself  undoubtedly 
derives  weight  in  ParUament,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
community,  from  the  belief  that  he  speaks  and  acts,  not 
on  his  own  sole  responsibility,  but  with  the  concurrence 
of  competent  naval  advisers.  And  in  addition  to  the  con- 
centrated naval  advice  obtainable  from  its  own  members, 
the  board  has  the  power  of  appointing  commissions  of 
enquiry,  composed  of  persons,  either  professional  or  other- 
wise, who  may  be  deemed  capable  of  affording  valuable 
counsel  on  any  doubtful  question  coming  under  the  notice 
of  the  department.  Moreover,  the  First  Lord  is  at  hberty.  May  seek 
either  with  or  without  concert  amongst  his  colleagues,  to  ^^^here. 
apply  to  any  quarter  whatever,  for  advice  and  assistance 
to  aid  hini  in  forming  a  correct  judgment  on  any  matter.^ 

With  these  advantages,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Progres- 
Admiralty  is  remarkable,  in  comparison  with  other  de-  *^^®  ^^'  ^ 

J  ',,*,,  proTement 

partments  of  state,  for  the  rapidity  with  which  its  work  at  the  Ad- 
is  transacted;  and  especially  for  the  manner  in  which  °"  ^^' 
business  is  conducted  at  board  meetings,  without  unneces- 
sary discussion.  Whatever  faults  may  be  found  with  the 
theoretical  constitution  of  the  board,  it  is  undeniable  that 
the  entire  system  of  Admiralty  administration  has,  for 
several  years  past,  been  gradually  improving ;  and  it  may 
now  be  considered  as  working,  on  the  whole,  satisfactorily, 
notwithstanding  the  complaints  which  continue  to  be 
made,  from  time  to  time,  upon  the  subject.^ 

The  principal  defect  in  the  present  system,  as  an  instru- 
ment of  naval  rule,  has  been  stated  by  Sir  John  Pakington 
(who  was  First  Lord  during  the  Derby  administration),  to 

*  Bep.  on  Bd.  of  Admiralty^  pp.  Clarence  Paget^  on  August  1, 186^, 

44,  45.  in  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxviii.  p.  1146. 

J  Ibid,  pp.  68, 168,  339.  And  the  debate  on  Mr.  Seeley's  mo- 

k  Ibid.  pp.  66, 146, 160, 166, 174,  tion,  on  Feb.  19,  1867.    Ih\d  Tol. 

319.     See   the   remarks   of    Lord  clxxxy.  pp.  688-649. 
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Defecte  bc  this :  That  while  the  First  Lord  is  practically  supreme 
remedied.  ^^^  responsible,  in  regard  to  things  done,  there  is  a  lack  of 
proper  responsibility  for  things  left  undone.  For  example : 
the  First  Lord  may  have  a  strong  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
adoption  of  certain  improvements  in.  the  department,  or 
service,  but  may  meet  with  strenuous  opposition  from  his 
professional  colleagues,  to  which  he  may  yield,  without 
being  convinced,  and  may  justify  his  own  course  to  the 
public  by  saying  that  he  was  unwilUng  to  set  aside  the 
opinions  of  men  who  were  generally  better  informed  in 
naval  matters  than  himself ;  while,  in  fact,  his  own  views 
were  those  which  ought  to  have  prevailed.  This  leads  to 
a  system  of  compromise,  which  is  wholly  incompatible,  so 
far  as  it  may  extend,  with  vigour  of  administration.  Such 
a  defect  can  only  be  remedied  by  defining  more  strictly 
the  responsibility  of  the  First  Lord.* 

It  has  also  been  urged  that  the  board  is  defective,  from 
the  absence  of  individual  responsibility  for  the  practical 
administration  of  the  several  departments;  personal  re- 
sponsibility being,  to  a  great  degree,  superseded  by  the 
collective  responsibility  of  the  board,  which  is  a  very 
imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  substitute  for  the  distinct 
personal  responsibility  of  each  lord  for  the  branch  over 
which  he  presides.  The  remedy  suggested  for  this  evil  is 
the  introduction  of  the  principle  of  permanence  into  the 
ofiice  of  junior  lords,  assimilating  their  position  to  that  of 
the  permanent  Under-secretaries  of  State."  Already  this 
principle  has  been  recognised ;  for  example,  the  late  Sir 
K.  S.  Dundas,  First  Naval  Lord,  who  died  on  June  3, 
1561,  was  a  member  of  successive  Boards  of  Admiralty, 
of  difierent  politics ;  and  generally  the  board  has  not  had 
such  a  decided  political  character  of  late  years  as  formerly. 
Neither  is  it  necessary  that  it  should  have,  as  in  fact  very 
few  political  questions  come  before  the  board.  Some- 
times two,  sometimes  one,  of  the  old  members  are  retained, 

1  Rep.  Bd.  of  Admiralty,  1861,  pp.        »  lUd,  pp.  514,  634. 
196, 197,  212. 
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on  a  change  of  ministry ;  although,  be  it  observed,  they 
are  all  formally  reappointed.  It  is  not  considered  advi- 
sable that  they  should  be  made  permanent  in  any  other 
sense,  lest  it  should  aifect  the  responsibility  of  the  First 
Lord."  Sir  James  Graham  expressed  himself  in  favour  of 
such  an  arrangement,  provided  the  members  of  the  old 
board  who  may  remain  in  office  be  not  in  Parliament, 
and  opposed  to  the  new  administration.  It  is  quite  indis- 
pensable that  any  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  having  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  should  be  a  political  adherent 
of  the  party  in  power.  This  has  not  always  been  the 
case ;  during  the  existence  of  the  old  Navy  Board  it  was 
otherwise,  but  it  would  now  be  regarded  as  imperative.** 

Upon  the  appointment  to  office  of  the  Gladstone  Ministry,  in  De-  New  Ad- 
cember,  1868,  they  resolved  npon  effecting  some  important  reforms  miralty 
in  naval  administration.     On   December  22,  the  New  Admiralty  ■^^'^• 
Board  was  gazetted.     It  consisted  of  the  First  Lord  (Mr.  H.  C.  E. 
Ghilders,  M.P.)  and  fonr  Junior  Lords,  instead  of  five,  as  heretofore. 
Two  of  the  Junior  Lords  are  Admirals, — one  of  them  being  also  the 
Controller  of  the  Navy, — ^and  the  other  two,  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  ;  one  of  whom  is  a  naval  officer,  and  the  other  a  civi- 
lian. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  organisation,  there  is  one 
important  feature  of  Admiralty  administration  which 
has  attracted  much  notice  in  Parliament  latterly,  and 
which  is  confessedly  susceptible  of  improvement,  viz. : — 
the  amoimt  of  expenditure  incurred  by  the  board  in  the 
construction  and  repair  of  ships. 

On   February  19,    1868,  'Mr.    Seeley,  a   private  member,    sue-  Cost  of 
oeeded  in  obtaining  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  of  the  ^^'P^;  °"^ 
House  of  Commons  to  enquire  and  report — first,  as  to  the  applica-  accounts^^ 
tion  of  moneys  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  use  of  the  Admiralty  in 
the  building,  repairing,  and  equipment  of  her  majesty's  ships ;  and 
secondly,  as  to  the  accounts  of  the  department,  and  more  especially 
as  to  the  method  in  which  they  should  be  prepared  for  presentation 
to  the  House.P    On  July  27  this  committee  made  their  report.   They 
approved  in  the  main  of  the  form  and  construction  of  the  accounts 


»  Hep.  on  Board  of  Admiralty^  pp.        <*  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxc.  pp.  890- 
10, 11,  44,  48.  924. 

•  Ibid.  pp.  107,  131, 181. 
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famished  to  Parliament,  bat  suggested  certain  improyements  ther^ 
in,  and  fiiller  explanations  to  be  appended  to  the  estimates.  In  re- 
gard to  the  other  portion  of  their  enquiry  great  differences  of  opinion 
were  disclosed  in  the  evidence  taken,  and  in  draft  reports  laid  before 
the  committee  on  behalf  of  the  opponents  and  defenders  of  the  board, 
as  to  whether  the  charges  of  a  wasteful  and  improvident  use  of  the 
moneys  granted  for  Admiralty  purposes,  were  well  founded :  batin« 
asmuch  as,  in  the  view  of  the  committee,  no  imputations  rested  on 
the  character  of  the  officers  of  the  Admiralty,  they  did  not  feel  able, 
so  late  in  the  session,  to  do  more  than  report  the  evidence,  and 
the  observations  thereon  in  the  proposed  draft  reports,  to  the 
House.4 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  position  and  duties  of 
toUiTid"  the  Secretaries  to  the  Admiralty.  There  are  two,  one 
^"^^^^^  poUtical  or  parliamentary,  who  is  usually  appointed  by 
the  Prime  Minister,  and  who  vacates  his  office  with  a 
change  of  the  ministry ;  the  other  permanent,  who  holds 
office  during  good  behaviour/  The  two  secretaries  have 
very  important  and  responsible  duties.  They  are  always 
in  attendance  at  meetings  of  the  board,  keep  minutes  of 
the  proceedings,  conduct  the  official  correspondence,  and 
communicate  to  the  heads  of  the  various  departments  of 
the  Admiralty  the  official  instructions  of  the  board 

The  permanent  secretary  is,  moreover,  a  safeguard  to 
prevent  the  individual  junior  lords  from  transgressing 
their  ordinary  powers,  as  it  would  be  his  duty  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  board  to  any  act  which  was  irregular  or 
unauthorised.  He  is  in  direct  communication  with  the 
First  Lord  every  day." 

The  permanent  secretary  may  be  either  a  naval  officer 
or  a  civilian.  But  Sir  James  Graham,  who  had  expe- 
rience of  both,  gave  a  decided  preference  to  a  civilian 
for  this  office.*  In  like  manner,  the  first,  or  parha- 
mentary  secretary  may  be  either  a  civilian  or  a  naval 
officer,  but  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  preferable  he 


^  Commons  Papers,  1867- 8,No.  469.  pel.  secy,  to  the  Admiralty,  in  Hans. 

'  Rep.  onBoara  of  Admiralty,  1861,  t)eb.  vol.  cxxvi.  p.  883. 

pp.  107, 236.  While  in  office  together  "Rep.    on    Board   of  Admiralty, 

each  secretary  is  responsible  for  the  1861,  pp.  47,  52. 

acts  of  the  other.    Mr.  Stafford;  ex-  «  Una,  p.  146. 
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should  be  a  civilian,  on  account  of  liiaj)eculiar  portion  at 
the  board.  He  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  servant  of  the 
board,  to  attend  all  its  meetings,  and  note  down  the 
decisions  thereat ;  and  he  has  no  right  to  volunteer  his 
opinions  at  board  meetings,  or  otherwise  attempt  to 
exercise  any  co-ordinate  authority.  It  has  sometimes 
happened,  when  a  naval  oflBcer  of  rank  higher  than  that 
of  members  of  the  board  has  been  appointed  to  this 
office,  that  he  has  been  tempted  to  assume  an  authority 
beyond  his  position.  At  the  same  time,  the  true  position 
of  the  first  secretary  is  one  of  great  trust  and  responsi- 
bility. It  is  important  that  he  should  have  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  that  he  should  be  the  pohtical 
friend  and  confidant  of  the  First  Lord.  As  such,  he  has 
every  opportunity  of  communicating  confidentially  with 
his  chief,  and  bringing  his  views  on  any  matter  under  his 
notice,  without  obtruding  them  informally."  The  opinion 
of  the  secretary  may  also  be  regularly  given,  in  writing, 
in  the  '  circulation  papers '  or  minutes  which  are  circu- 
lated among  the  members  of  the  board,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  their  opinion  on  questions,  prior  to  their 
being  submitted  for  the  decision  of  the  board  collec- 
tively.^ 

The  duties  of  the  parliamentary  secretary  vary  consi- 
derably with  the  position  of  the  members  of  the  board. 
If  the  First  Lord  is  in  the  House  of  Lords,  it  usually  de- 
volves upon  the  secretary  to  represent  the  department  in 
the  House  of  Commons ;  to  move,  explain,  and  defend 
the  estimates,  and  generally  to  take  charge  of  the  finan- 
cial business.  Should,  however,  a  junior  lord  be  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  is  probable  that  he  might  under- 
take a  large  portion  of  this  work  because  of  his  superior 
position  to  the  secretary.''  In  point  of  feet,  however,  the 
parliamentary  secretary  is  considered  as  the  mouth-piece 
and  organ  of  the  department  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 


■  Hep.  on  Board  of  Admiialty,        "  Ibid.  p.  190. 
1861,  pp.  115, 145, 155, 189.  »  See  iW.  p.  435. 
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unless  the  First  Lord  has  a  seat  therein,  when  he  is,  of 
course,  the  representative,  and  takes  charge  of.  the  more 
important  matters,  being  assisted,  as  regards  details,  by 
the  secretary.* 
SaiAries.  The  salary  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  is  4,500i 
per  annum,  with  an. official  residence.  The  five  junior 
lords  receive  1,000/.  per  annum  each,  in  addition  to 
which  three  of  them  are  allowed  residences,  another  a 
sum  of  200/.  per  annum,  in  lieu  of  a  residence ;  but  the 
civil  lord  has  no  residence  or  allowance  in  Heu  thereof. 
The  parliamentary  secretary  receives  2,000/.  per  annum, 
with  a  residence,  and  the  permanent  secretary  l,500i  per 
annum/  The  committee  on  official  salaries,  in  1850,  re- 
commended that  residences  should  be  allowed  only  to  the 
First  Lord,  the  senior  Naval  Lord,  and  the  first  secretary ; 
but  this  arrangement  has  not  been  carried  out.  It  is  of 
great  importance  that  at  least  these  three  functionaries 
should  always  be  at  hand,  to  form  a  board  and  to  act  for 
the  department,  on  any  sudden  emergency." 
staff  in  Under  the  general  direction  of  the  secretaries  the  Ad- 

thisde-  miralty  Office  is  superintended  by  six  principal  officers  of 
the  navy,  to  each  of  whom  is  given  a  salary  of  1,300/.  per 
annum — 300/.  of  which  is  in  Heu  of  a  house,  and  is  to 
be  deducted  whenever  an  officer  is  in  occupation  of  an 
Admiralty  residence.  These  officers  are  as  follows: — . 
The  Controller  of  the  Navy  (in  whom  is  vested  the  entire 
responsibility  of  the  dockyards;*)  the  Accountant-General 
of  the  Navy ;  the  Storekeeper-General  (who  checks  the 


*  Rep.    on    Off.    Salaries,   1850.  Deb.   vol.    clxxxi.  p.    1848.    Navy 

Evid.  2704.     Murray's   Handbook,  Estimates  for  1867-8,  p.  11. 
p.  266.  »  Hep.  on  Off.  SaL    Evid.  2869. 

y  Navy  Estimates  for  1868-0^  p.        •  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  dxxiii.  p.  1306. 

13.  The  First  Lord,  however,  receives  It   was  proposed  by  secretary  Sir 

an  allowance  of  166/.  per  annum,  and  John  Pakington,  in  1867.  to  create  a 

each  of  the  junior  lords,  as  well  as  new  office,  to  be  called  tne  Superin* 

the  first  secretary,  an  allowance  of  tendent  of  Dockyard  Accounts,  whose 

110/.  per  annum — *  in  lieu  of  oil.'  The  duty  it  should  be  to  co-operate  with 

second  secretary  receives  37/.  a-year  the  Controller  ia  the  financial  man- 

for  the  same  purpose.      Commons  agenient  and  general  oversight  of  his 

Papers,  1866,  vpl.  xlvi.  p.  1.    Hans,  department^  in  connection  with  the 
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supply  of  stores  and  timber  to  the  Controller  of  the  Navy) ; 
the  Controller  of  Victualling;  the  Director-General  of 
the  Medical  Department ;  and  the  Director  of  Engineering 
und  Architectural  Works  (who  constructs  the  barracks 
fpr  the  marines,  and  all  the  great  buildings  connected 
with  the  dockyards).  All  these  officers  are  independent 
of  each  other,  but  are  responsible  to  the  board  for  the 
general  conduct  and  for  all  the  details  of  the  duties  of 
their  respective  departments.  They  are  always  consulted 
upon  every  important  measure  affecting  those  duties,  but 
they  are  subjeQt  to  general  directions  from  the  superin- 
tending  lord  as  to  any  particular  service  which  they  may 
be  required  to  undertake.  Whenever  occasion  callsfor  it  the 
FirstLordhimself  communicates  directly  with  these  officers. 
With  the  Controller  of  the  Navy  such  communications  are 
most  frequent,  affording  to  him  constant  opportunities  of 
laying  before  the  First  Lord  his  views  upon  the  state  of 
the  ships  of  the  navy,  and  the  measures  he  may  deem 
necessary  tx)  maintain  them  in  an  efficient  condition.^ 

There  are  also  other  minor  but  important  departments, 
such  as  that  of  the  Director  of  Transports,  the  Eegistrar  of 
Contracts  and  Public  Securities,  and  the  Hydrographer.'' 

Each  department  is  placed  under  the  superintendence  of 
one  of  the  junior  lords.  All  the  subordinate  officers  hold 
office  during  pleasure ;  but  this  tenure  is  considered  to 
be  tantamount  to  that  of  good  behaviour,  as  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  power  of  removal  should  be  exercised 
with  great  discretion,  and  certainly  not  upon  changes  of 
administration.** 

presentValuer,  and  Inapector  of  Dock-  Times,  of  April  20, 1867. 

yard  Work.  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxxv.  •  Navy  Estimates  1868-9,  pp.  18, 

pp.  614,  622,  625,  647.  The  idea  baa  16,26. 

not  yet  been  carried  out;   but  see  '  Ren.  on  Board  of  Admiralty,  pp. 

Ibid,  vol.  cxc.  p.  914.  118^  17o.    Hans.  Deb.  vol.  dxxi.  p. 

^  Admiral  Sir  F.  W.  Grev,  letter  669.    And  see  mUe,  vol.  i.  p.  889, 
on  the  '  Board  of  Admiralty/  in  The 
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The  Transport  Department 

Transport       A  select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
^®^-       Transport  service,  in  1861,  recommended  the  creation  of 
a  distinct  and  separate  Transport  Office,  to  be  under  the 
responsible  control  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty,  for  transport  of  every  kind  that  might  be  re- 
quired by  the  government  to  any  part  of  the  coast  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to  all  the  colonies  and 
possessions  of  the  British  crown,  including  India,  and  to 
comprise  all  such  services  heretofore  performed  under 
the  direction  of  the  Admiralty,  the  War  Office,  the  India 
Office,  and  the  Board  of  Emigration.     The  new  office  to 
be  conducted  by  permanent  working  commissioners  with 
a  competent  staff  of  employes.     Particulars  in  regard  to 
the  duties  proposed  to  be  assigned  to  these  commissioners, 
and  the  advantages  anticipated  from  the  new  system,  will 
be  found  in  the  report  of  the  select  committee  ;  although 
the  committee,  in  recommending  to  the  consideration  of 
the  House,  and  to  the  attention  of  her  majesty's  govern- 
ment, the  general  question  of  the  proposed  change  of 
system,  forbore  to  express  any  lengthened  opinion  on 
mere  matters  of  detail,  from  a  desire  not  to  encroach 
upon  the  proper  functions  of  the  executive.* 

The  system  as  above  proposed  was  not  altogether  new. 
During  the  Eussian  War,  in  1854,  when  Sir  James  Graham 
was  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  it  proved  that  the  branch 
conducted  by  the  Controller  of  the  Victualling  and 
Transport  services,  under  the  supervision  of  one  of  the 
lords  of  the  Admiralty,  was  quite  inadequate  to  perform 
the  increased  duties  of  the  Transport  service  satisfectorily. 
Accordingly,  in  February  1855,  a  separate  Transport 
Board  was  established,  wluch  continued  in  operation  until 
1857,  after  the  close  of  the  Eussian  War,  when  it  was 
abolished.    It  consisted  of  three  working  commissioners, 


•  Commons  Papers,  1861;  yoL  zii.  pp.  370-384. 
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one  of  them  a  naval  officer,  another  a  military  officer, 
and  the  third  a  gentleman  from  the  merchant  service.  It 
is  now  proposed  to  re-constitute  this  board,  with  enlarged 
powers,  as  a  permanent  department ;  a  board  being  con- 
sidered preferable,  because  it  is  necessary  to  represent 
different  interests.' 

Pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  of 
1861,  the  question  of  the  Indian  Transport  service  was 
referred  to  a  departmental  committee  composed  of  officials 
belonging  to  the  Admiralty,  the  War  Office,  and  the  India 
Office,  who  duly  reported  on  the  subject.  Nevertheless, 
up  to  the  present  time  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mons' committee  in  regard  to  the  proposed  Transport 
Office  have  been  but  partially  carried  out.  The  War 
Office  and  the  Admiralty  are  both  favourable  to  the 
scheme,  but  it  has  been  strongly  opposed  by  the  Indian 
department  and  by  the  Colonial  Office.'  Consequently 
the  Transport  service  is  still  conducted  as  heretofore  under 
the  authority  of  distinct  departments ;  although  great  im- 
provements have  been  effected  in  the  Transport  business 
of  the  War  Office  and  the  Admiralty.^ 

On  April  5, 1864,  the  House  of  Commons  were  in- 
formed that  negotiations  were  in  progress  with  a  view  to 
bringing  the  Indian  Transport  service  between  England 
and  Alexandria  under  the  control  of  the  Admiralty.* 

The  Transport  department  of  the  Admiralty  is  pre- 
sided over  by  a  director  of  transports  (who  receives 


'  Gommana  Papers,  1861;  vol.  ziL  proliably  lead  to  the  establialiinent 

pp.  379,  448.  of  a  transport  eystem. '  which  might 

'  See  correspondeDoe  between  the  be  beneficially  employed  in  times 

India  Office  and  the  Admiralty, — and  of  peace,  and  De'capable  of  indefinite 

between  the  Colonial  Office  and  the  exnansion  in  time  of  war.'  Secretary 

Admiralty, — ^relatiye  to  the  lecom-  PaJdngton,   Ibid.   yoL  czd.  p.  59. 

mendations  of  this  committee  ^Com«  And  see  Ibid.  yoL  cxciii.  p.  1247. 

mons  Papers,  1862,  yoL  xxziy.  p.  But  see  Quar.  Keyiew,  Jan.  1869, 

901;   yot  xxxyiii.  p.  467.    Hans.  p.  216. 

Deb.  yol.  cxc.  p.  388.^    The  experi-  ^  Hans.  Deb.  yol.  clzy.  pp.  665, 

encederiyed  from  the  Abyssinian  war,  705-708.    Ibid,  yol.  clxix.  pp.  657, 

in  1868,  wherein  eyerything  went  666. 

on  weU  but  the  Transport  seryice,  '  Ibid.  yol.  clzxiy.  p.  445.  But  see 

haa  reyiyed  the  question,  and  will  Ibid.  yoL  clxzx.  p.  102d, 
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1,200/.  a  year),  assisted  by  a  military  officer  for  India 
and  about  twenty  derW 


THE    PRIVY  COUNCIL. 

p^  In  a  preceding  chapter  a  brief  account  was  given  of 

Council  as  the  Privy  Council  as  the  great  constitutional  council  of 
tke^d^**     the  sovereigns  of  England,  out  of  which  the  Cabinet,  or 
partment    sclcct  body  of  ministers  unto  whom  the  principal  functions 
of  government  are  now  entrusted,  has,  in  process  of  time, 
evolved.     We  have  now  to  consider  the  present  position 
and  duties  of  the  Privy  Council  as  a  department  of  state.  ^ 
Although   the    high    and    important    powers  which 
anciently  belonged  to  the  Privy  Council — ^as  the  board 
wherein  the  whole  business  of  the  country  was  debated 
and  determined  in  the  presence  of  the  sovereign — ^have 
been  gradually  curtailed,  owing  in  part  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  authority  of  Parliament,  and  also  to  the  more 
perfect  organisation  of  the  executive  departments;  and 
although  the  recognition  of  the  special  responsibility  of 
the  Inner  Council  or  Cabinet,  for  advice  tendered  to  the 
sovereign,  has,  to  a  great  extent,  changed  the  character  of 
the  whole  body ;  nevertheless  there  still  appertains  to  the 
Privy  Council  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  its  original 
functions,  both  in  the  prosecution  of  pubUc  enquiries 
and  the  formal  tender  of  advice  to  the  sovereign  there- 
upon, and  also  in  the  discharge  of  special  administrative 
duties. 

Inasmuch  as  the  monarch  of  the  United  Kingdom  can 
only  act  through  Privy  Councillors,  or  upon  their  advice, 
it  follows  that  all  the  higher  and  more  formal  acts  of 
administration  must  proceed  fix)m  the  authority  of  the 
sovereign  in  council,  and  their  performance  be  directed 

i  Nayy  EstimttteB,  1868-0,  p.  16.  culars    are     substantiated    by    aa 

Thorn's  DirectoiTofthe  United  King-  official  report  on  the  IMvy  Council 

dom,  1868,  p.  168.  Office,  in  Commons  Papers,  1854, 

^  Many  of  the   following  parti-  yo1»  xxvii.  p.  263, 


-    si 
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by  orders  issued  by  the  sovereign  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Privy  Council  specially  convened  for  the  purpose. 

No  precise  rule  or  definition  can  be  made  to  discrimi-  oidew  in 
nate  between  those  political  acts  of  the  crown  which  may  Council 
be  performed  upon  the  advice  of  particular  ministers,  and 
those  which  are  properly  exercised  only  '  in  council.'  The 
distinction  depends  partly  on  usage,  and  partly,  in  certain 
cases,  upon  the  wording  of  Acts  of  Farhament.  It  may 
be  assumed,  however,  that  acts  of  the  most  general  ope- 
ration and  importance  are  usually  performed  in  council, 
while  prerogatives  affecting  individuals,  such  as  appoint- 
ments to  ofiice,  or  the  grant  of  pardons,  are  performed 
upon  the  advice  of  particular  ministers.^ 

The  subjects  generally  disposed  of  by  the  authority  of 
an  order  in  council  have  been  already  specified  in  a 
former  chapter,"  and  it  is  needless  to  repeat  the  details 
therein  enumerated.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  subjects  to 
which  these  orders  relate  usually  come  under  the  especial 
cognisance  of  some  one  department  of  the  executive  go- 
vernment, which  is  responsible  for  the  expediency  of 
issuing  the  order  as  weU  as  for  its  general  tenor  and 
effect.  The  law  officers  of  the  crown  are  also  invariably 
consulted  upon  such  orders,  and  are  responsible  for  their 
legality.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  there  should  be 
a  proper  machinery  for  ensuring  uniformity  in  this  branch 
of  quasi-legislation,  by  an  adherence  to  precedent,  and  for 
bringing  the  business  in  hand  under  the  notice  of  the 
sovereign.  And  also  to  provide  for  the  proper  fi:*aming 
of  the  order,  in  cases  where  no  particular  department  is 
charged  with  this  duty.  These  are  some  of  the  functions 
entrusted  to  the  department  of  the  Privy  Council. 

When  the  matter  to  be  determined  in  council  relates  to  pocUra- 
a  mere  question  of  administration,  it  is  usual  for  what  is  tio"» »» 
termed  a  declaration  of  the  queen  in  council  to  be  made  ^"^^^^ 
thereupon.     Por  example,  in  creating  additional  Secre- 


»  Cox,  Inst.  p.  660.  »  See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  288. 
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taries  of  State,  from  time  to  time,  and  appointing  tlie 
necessary  establishments  for  the  new  departments,  this 
procedure  is  resorted  to,  and  forms  the  ground  for  the 
subsequent  issue  of  patents  to  such  officers.'^ 

Furthermore,  all  declarations  of,  or  pubUc  engagements 
by,  the  sovereign,  all  consents  to  marriages  by  members 
of  the  royal  family,  appointments  of  sherifis  °  for  England 
and  Wales,  and  the  like,  are  made  by  the  queen  in 
coimcil. 

Meetings        Meetings  of  the  Privy  CJouncil  were  formerly  held  very 
^of  CoundL  frequently.    They  now  seldom  occur  oftener  than  once  in 
three  or  four  weeks.     They  are  always  convened    to 
assemble  at  the  royal  residence  for  the  time  being.     At 
these  board  meetings,  the  whole  of  the  business  trans- 
acted by  committees,  including  the  Cabinet  itself,  which 
is,  in  strictness,  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  or,  by 
particular  departments  of  state,  which  may  require  the 
sanction  of  the  queen  in  council,  is  submitted  to  her 
majesty;  orders,  or  declarations,  of  council  are  made 
thereon,  and  are  issued  to  the  several  branches  of  the 
government  specially  concerned,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
effect  to  the  same. 

Quorum:  The  attendance  of  seven  Privy  Councillors  at  the  least, 
with  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  Council,  by  whose  signature 
alone  its  acts  are  attested,  used  to  be  regarded  (by  cus- 
tom) as  necessary  to  constitute  a  council  for  ordinaiy 
purposes  of  state.^  But  since  the  death  of  the  Prince 
Consort,  a  diflerent  practice  has  prevailed.  Within  three 
weeks  of  that  melancholy  event,  the  state  of  public  affairs 
rendered  a  meeting  of  the  Privy  CouncU  indispensable. 


"  Thomas,  Hist.  Pub.  Depts.  p.  27.  chosen,  unless  he  assign  good  reaflon 

Commons  PaperSy  1860,  toL  iii.  p.  for  exemption.     The  queen  pierces 

227.                ^  with  a  punch  a  perforation  opposite 

«  The  sherifis  are    annually  no-  the  name  of  the  person  selectea,  and 

minated  by  the  queen,  at  a  meeting  this  is  termed  'pncking'  the  sheriflb. 

of  the  Privy  Council.    A  list  is  sub-  Cox's  Commonwealth,  p.  391. 

mitted  to  her  majesty  containing  the  '  Corresp.Will.iy«  with  Earl  Gieyi 

names  of  three  fit  persons  for  each  toI.  i.  p.  86. 
county  \  the  first  of  whom  is  usually 
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Out  of  deference  to  the  feelings  of  her  majesty,  a  council 
was  convened,  on  January  6,  1862,  at  which  three 
Cabinet  ministers  only  were  present ;  namely,  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Council,  the  Home  Secretary,  and  the 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  Since  then  Privy  Councils 
have  not  infrequently  been  held,  at  which  fewer  than 
seven  members  have  been  present,  and  these  consisting 
solely  of  Cabinet  ministers.  It  has  been  usual^  however, 
that  some  members  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  addition  to 
those  who  have  seats  in  the  Cabinet,  should  be  summoned 
to  attend.  But  this  custom  is  not  founded  upon  any 
principle,  and  can  be  dispensed  with  if  necessary.  No 
Privy  Councillor  presumes  to  attend  upon  any  meeting  of 
the  Privy  Council  (or,  of  a  Committee  of  Council)  unless 
he  is  summoned,  in  her  majesty's  name,  by  the  Lord 
President,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister. Upon  ordinary  occasions,  summonses  might  be 
sent  to  the  ministers,  the  great  officers  of  the  houseliold,** 
and  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbiuy.  On  extraordinary 
occasions,  the  ministers  determine  to  whom  the  sum- 
monses shall  be  addressed.  The  whole  council  is  rarely 
convoked;  the  last  time  it  was  called  together  was  on 
November  23,  1839,  to  receive  her  majesty's  declaration 
of  her  intended  marriage.  On  this  occasion  eighty-three 
Privy  Councillors  were  present' 

The  issue  of  orders  of  council  under  Acts  of  ParUa- 
ment,  Le.  concerning  vaccination,  or  the  cattle  disease,  is 
provided  for  in  the  particular  statute,  which  usually  fixes 
the  number  of  Privy  Councillors  to  be  a  quorum  for  such 
purposes.* 

V  Two  instances  Have  been  dted^  Council ;  to  which  they  had  pro- 
of the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  of  the  yiousl]^  been  summoned,  by  -virtue 
Earl  of  Albemarle,  who,  at  difTerent  of  their  position  in  the  Rojal  house- 
times,  held  ^e  office  of  Master  of  hold.  Liord  John  RusseU,  in  Mirror 
the  Horse,  and  retained  the  same  for  of  ParL  1835,  p.  11. 
several  weeks  after  the  resignation  of  ^  pommons  .Papers,  1847-8,  toI. 
the  ministries  of  which  they  formed  xyiii.  p.  200.  Grey,  Early  Years  of 
a  part,  and  yet  ceased  at  this  juncture  Prince  Consort,  ch.  xi. 
to  attend  at  meetings  of  the  Privy  *  Seepoei,  p.  630. 
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Commit-  -^  t^®  ancient  fdnctions  of  the  Privy  Council  are  nov 
S'*^  performed  by  committees,  with  the  exception  of  the 
formal  acts  which  are  constitutionally  required  to  emanate 
from  that  body,  and  which  proceed  from  the  authority  of 
^  her  majesty  in  council.'^  The  acts  of  these  committees 
are  designated  as  those  of  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  to 
distinguish  them  from  ^Orders  in  Council,'  which,  are 
made  by  the  sovereign  at  a  meeting  of  the  Privy  Council. 
The  persons  to  compose  such  committees  are  usually 
selected  by  the  Lord  President  of  the  Coimcil,  who  is 
responsible  for  appointing  and  siunmoning  the  same,  for 
receiving  their  reports,  and  submitting  them  for  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Privy  Council. 

The  '  Lords  of  the  Council '  constitute  a  high  Court  of 
Eecord  for  the  investigation  of  all  offences  against  the 
government,  and  of  such  other  matters,  chiefly  of  an  ex- 
traordinary nature,  as  may  be  brought  before   them. 
They  are  empowered  to  administer  oaths,  and  to  commit 
offenders  to  any  of  the  queen's  prisons,  on  their  own 
warrant,  for  safe  custody,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  trial 
before  the  ordinary  tribunals  :  their  jurisdiction  in  cases 
of  treason  being  the  only  secret  criminal  procedure  now 
known  in  England.      But  their  power  extends  only  to 
enquiry,  not  to  punishment,  and  persons  committed  by 
their  order  are  entitled  to  habeas  corpus^  in  like  manner 
as  if  they  had  been  committed  by  an  ordinary  magis- 
trate."" 

It  is  competent  to  the  sovereign  in  council  to  receive 
petitions  and  appeals  from  Lidia  and  the  Colonies,  and  to 
refer  these  or  any  matter  whatever,  to  the  consideration 
of  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  upon  whose  report 
the  decision  of  the  sovereign  in  council  is  pronounced. 
Such  a  reference  may  be  made  upon  any  petition  or  claim 
of  right,  or  for  the  redress  of  any  grievance  which  does 
not  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  other  courts,  or  depart- 


Macqucen;  Pdyy  Coun.  674,  n.      ^  Cox,  British  Commonwealth,  p.  890^ 
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ments  of  state.  If  the  matter  be  one  that  is  properly 
cognizable  by  a  legal  tribunal,  it  would  be  referred  to  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  which  by  the 
Act  3  &  4  Will.  rV.  c.  41,  in  addition  to  its  ordinary 
functions  as  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  decisions  of 
courts  of  law,  is  empowered  (by  section  4)  to  consider 
'  any  matters  whatsoever '  that  the  sovereign  shall  think 
fit  to  refer  to  it.^  In  order  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
this  tribunal,  it  is  customary  to  summon  to  the  Privy 
Council  judges  and  men  of  eminence  in  every  branch 
of  legal  study,  expressly  that  they  may  assist  at  the  de- 
liberations of  the  Judicial  Committee.^  Whenever  it  may 
be  desirable  that  persons  already  holding  the  rank  of 
Privy  Councillors,  but  who  do  not  ordinarily  belong  to 
the  Judicial  Committee,  should  attend  at  any  particular 
sittings  thereof,  a  letter  is  addressed  to  them  by  the  clerk 
or  registrar  of  the  Privy  Council  to  inform  them  of  her 
majesty's  pleasure,  in  addition  to  the  usual  summons 
which  is  issued  by  order  of  the  Lord  President.*  If  the 
matter  to  be  investigated  be  not  of  a  legal  nature,  it 
would  be  referred  to  an  ordinary  committee. 

Examples  of  investigation  by  Committees  of  Council,  in 
cases  not  criminal,  are  found  in  the  enquiry  respecting  the 
birth  of  the  male  heir  of  James  11.,  into  the  insanity  of 

"^  See  Bowyer,  Const.  Law,  p.  127.  to  the  performance  of  legal  bufiinees ; 

And  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxxiv.  p.  1281.  from  which  he  infers  that  *  the  Privy 

Ibid.  vol.  clxxxv.  p.  871.  By  a  pro-  Council  must  then,  as  now,  have  con- 

viso  to  clause  21  of  the  Act  3  &  4  sisted,  in  practice,  of  two    classes, 

Will.  IV.  it  is  declared  that  nothing  namely,  of  the  King's  Ministers,  and 

therein  contained  shall  impeach  or  of  those  who  were  not  usually  and 

abridge  the  existing  jurisdiction  and  as  a  matter  of  course  consulted  on 

authority  of  the  ftivy  Council,  its  political  affairs,  and  who  merely  acted 

constitution  or  duties ;  except  so  far  as  judges  to  try  particular  causes.' 

as  the  same  are  expressly  altered  by  Preface  to  Pro.  of  rrivy  Council,  vol. 

the  said  Act.  vii.  pp.  xvi.-xxiii. 

^  Maequeen,  Privy  Council,  p.  688.  »  Ketum  to  address  on  Ecclesias- 

Macpherson,  Prac.  of  Judicial  Com-  tical  Appeals  Commons  Papers,  1866, 

mittee,  p.  vii.    It  is  noticed  by  Sir  vol.  Iv.  p.  51.      See  the  testimony 

Harris  Kicolas,  that  so  far  back  as  of  Sir   Koundell  Palmer,  in  favour 

the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.  there  were  of  the  constitution  of  the  Judicial 

certain  persons  termed  *  the  Kings  Committee^    and  its  efficiency  as  a 

Ordinary  Counsellors/  whofte  duties  legal  tribunal.  Ilans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxxy. 

seem  to  have  been  strictly  confined  p.  855. 
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George  III.,  into  the  claim  of  Queen  Caroline  to  be 
crowned  as  Queen  Consort  of  George  IV.,  and  into  certain 
alleged  clandestine  or  illegal  royal  marriages.'' 

In  1813,  the  Prince  Eegent  referred  the  subject  matter 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  together  with  all 
the  papers  emanating  from  the  commissioners  who  were 
charged  with  the  'deUcate  investigation'  in  1806,  to 
twenty-three  Privy  Councillors,  including  the  Cabinet 
ministers,  the  three  Archbishops,  the  Bishop  of  Liondon, 
and  the  principal  judges,  with  instruction  to  report  their 
opinion  whether  it  was  fit  that  the  intercourse  between 
the  Princess  of  Wales  and  her  daughter,  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  should  continue  to  be  subject  to  regtdations 
and  restrictions.' 

In  1863,  under  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
the  question  of  the  site  of  the  Assize  Town  for  the  West 
Biding  of  Yorkshire  was  referred  to  a  Committee  of 
Council,  to  consider  and  advise  upon,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  determined  by  the  queen  in  council.* 

Previous  to  the  coronation  of  the  English  monarchs,  a 
committee  of  the  Privy  Council  is  appointed  to  sit,  as 
a  court  of  claims,  to  receive  applications  and  determine 
upon  all  privileges  claimed  by  any  persons  in  connection 
with  that  state  ceremonial.  In  reference  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  committee,  it  has  been  alleged  that  in  a 
constitutional  point  of  view  the  Cabinet  were  only  re- 
sponsible for  the  selection  of  the  Privy  Coimcillors  who 
should  compose  the  committee ;  and  that  the  committee 
itself  was  solely  responsible  to  Parliament  for  the  advice 
they  might  give,  or  decisions  agreed  upon  in  the  matters 
referred  to  them.** 

It  is  seldom  that  general  references  to  committees  of 

7  Murray's  Handbook,  p.  107.  decision  of  the  Privy  CouncU  in  thiB 

"  Edinb.  Rev.  vol.  cix.  p.  170.  matter;  but  it  did  not  succeed.  Ibid, 

*  Hans.  Deb.  toI.  clxxiii.  p.  809.  p.  817.    See  anief  vol.  i.  p.  269. 

An  attempt  was  afterwards  made  to  ^  Lord  Holland,  in  debate  in  House 

induce  the  House  of  Commons  to  of  Lords,    August   11,   1831,   'The 

address  the   crown  to  reverse  the  Coronation  of  William  IV.' 
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the  Privy  Council  are  now  made ;  or  that  the  examination 
of  witnesses  upon  oath  takes  place.     But  the  practice  has 
always  prevailed,  and  still  continues,  of  referring  par- 
ticular questions,  or  whole  classes  of  subjects,  to  such 
committees.^    Some  of  these  committees  are  standing  and 
permanent  bodies,  as,  for  example,  the  committee  for 
trade,  the  committee  on  education,  and  the  judicial  com-  standing 
mittee.     Of  these,  the  committee  for  trade  has  become,  ^^^^ 
both  in  &ct  and  in  name,  a  separate  department  of  state. 
The  committee  on  education,  and  the  judicial  committee, 
are  still  connected  with  the  Privy  Council  Office,  at  least 
through  their  subordination  to  the  Lord  President 

The  judicial  committee  of  the  Privy  Council  has  juris-  judidai 
diction  in  appeals  from  all  colonial  courts.  It  is  also  the  5^"^*^ 
supreme  court  of  maritime  jurisdiction,  and  the  tribunal 
wherein  the  crown  exercises  its  judicial  supremacy  in 
ecclesiastical  cases.  Since  the  establishment  of  respon- 
sible government  in  most  of  the  British  Colonies,  the 
supreme  interpretation  and  application  of  the  law  upon 
appeal  to  the  mother-country,  is  weUnigh  the  sole  re- 
maining exercise  of  power  retained  by  the  crown  over 
the  dependencies  of  the  empire  ;  and  it  is  one  which  the 
Colonies  have  hitherto  shown  no  disposition  to  throw  off.** 
But  the  several  Lords  President '  have  uniformly  dechned 
to  recommend  her  majesty  to  refer  abstract  questions  of 
law  to  the  judicial  committee.'* 

The  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General  are  bound  to  attend 
at  meetings  of  committees  of  the  Privy  Council  when  re- 
quired, as  assessors,  to  advise  the  committee  on  points  of 
law,  or  to  act  as  counsel  for  the  crown.' 

If  any  difference  of  opinion  arises  between  the  members  Reports, 
of  a  committee  of  council  upon  the  matter  referred  to 
them,  no  reasons  can  be  promulgated  by  the  di&sentient 

•  Commons    Papers,     18o4,    vol.  *  Votes  and  Proceedings  of  Leg. 

xxyii.  p.  254.  Assembly  of  Victoria.    Second  Ses- 

^  See  Macpherson's  Practice  of  the  sion,  1866^  vol.  i.  C.  No.  8,  p.  13.  And 

Judicial    Committee,    1860.     Edin.  see  pod,  p.  759. 

Rev.  January,  1869,  p.  03.  '  Campbell,  Chancellors,  vi.  101.                                   * 
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minority,  because,  by  Privy  Council  practice,  the  advice 
agreed  upon  by  the  majority  is  submitted  to  the  sovereign 
as  the  report  of  the  whole  committee.* 
Suggestion       In  view  of  the  difficulty  experienced  by  successive  ad- 
mhteeT^f    ministratious  in  framing  a  new  Eeform  Bill  which  should 
Co^^cii      meet  with  acceptance  from  Pai-liament,  it  was  suggested  by 
UB&  for      Earl  Grey  *"  that  resort  bhould  be  had  to  this  ancient  and 
lic^pup?'*^  undoubtedly  constitutional  machinery.     He  proposed  that 
poses.  :      the  queen  should  nominate  a  committee  of  her  Privy 
'      Council,   to  consist   of    members   taken  from   different 
j      political  parties,  to  consider  and  report  upon  a  measure 
of  Eeform.     If  necessary,  prominent  party  leaders  might, 
with  great  propriety,  be  made  Privy  Councillors,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  them  to  serve  on  this  committee. 
Should  the  committee,  or  a  majority  of  them,  concur  in  a 
report  recommending  a  plan  of  Eeform,  suited  to  the 
public  requirements,  this  report,  after  being  approved  of 
by  the  queen  in  council,  upon  the  advice  of  ministers, 
might  be  made  the  basis  of  a  Bill  to  be  submitted  to  Par- 
liament.    Earl  Grey  cited  a  precedent  for  such  a  proceed- 
ing in  the  case  of  the  Australian  constitutions,  the  con- 
sideration of  which  was  referred,  in  1850,  to  the  full 
committee  of  Council  on  Trade  and  Plantations,*  but  with 
the  difference  that  this  committee  was  exclusively  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  administration,  and  their  political 
supporters.     This  proposal  was  undoubtedly  valuable,  but 
it  was  not  generally  approved ;  the  objections  to  it  were 
thought  to  be  very  formidable,  sufficiently  so,  perhaps,  to 
outweigh  the  obvious  advantages  of    the  plan.^      The 
question  of  parliamentary  reform  has  since  been  disposed 
of,  by   the  joint  action  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
and   Parliament.     Meanwhile,  in  a   new  edition   of  his 
essay,  published  in  1864,  Earl  Grey  reiterated  and  en- 
forced  his   proposition   by  additional    arguments.      He 

•  Edinb.  Rev.  vol.  cxxi.  p.  170.  J  These    objections    were    stated, 
»•  Pari.  Govt.  (Edin.  1858)  p.  152.     with  great  force,  in  the  Edinb.  Re- 

*  See  ante,  p.  621.  view,  vol.  cviil  p.  275. 
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further  recommended,  in  view  of  the  notorious  inability 
of  ministers  of  the  crown  to  find  leisure  for  the  due  pre- 
paration of  measures  to  be  submitted  to  Parliament  for 
the  amendment  of  existing  laws,  that  the  Privy  Council 
should  be  systematically  employed  in  preparing  business 
for  Parliament.  Committees  of  the  Privy  Council,  pre- 
sided over  by  a  Cabinet  minister,  might  undertake,  with 
peculiar  advantage  to  the  public  interests,  much  of  the 
work  which  has  hitherto  been  done  by  less  formal  depart- 
mental committees,  or  by  royal  commissions,  provided  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  of  experience  and  ability  were 
appointed  Privy  Councillors,  with  annual  salaries  to  com- 
pensate for  the  time  and  labour  to  be  expended  in  such  a 
service.^  This  suggestion,  as  proceeding  from  a  statesman 
of  Earl  Grey's  experience,  is,  at  any  rate,  deserving  of 
serious  consideration. 

If  it  be  necessary  to  conduct  enquiries  at  a  distance  puWic 
from  the  metropolis,  for  governmental  purposes,  it  is  ^^^^^o^- 
customary  for  persons  to  be  sent  to  conduct  the  same 
by  an  order  of  the  Lords  of  the  Council ;  as,  for  example, 
medical  enquiries  in  respect  to  quarantine ;  or  enquiries 
into  the  merits  of  applications  for  municipal  charters, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act. ' 

By  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1858,  the  Privy  Council  pubiic 
was  charged  with  certain  duties  and  responsibilities  for  **®*^^^- 
the  encouragement  of  the  practice  of  vaccination  through- 
out the  empire ;  with  the  oversight  and  direction  of  local 
authorities  throughout  the  kingdom,  in  matters  affecting 
the  preservation  of  the  public  health  ;  and  generally  to 
make  enquiries  and  regulations  for, the  ftirtherance  of  that 
object  amongst  all  classes  of  the  community,  especially 
amongst  those  who  are  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits. 
The  interference  of  government  in  matters  affecting  the 
public  health  dates  from  the  calamitous  visitation  of  the 
cholera  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  summer 
of   1831.     A  Central  Board  of  Health  was  formed  at 

'  Grey,  on  Pari.  Govt.    New  ed.        *  Commons    Papers,     1854,    vol. 
pp.  270,  323.  xxvii.  p.  254. 
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that  time  by  the  authority  of  the  Privy  Council,  which 
operated  most  beneficially  in  the  enforcement  of  proper 
sanitary  regulations.  Since  then  experience  has  suggested 
a  vastly  superior  organisation  for  the  furtherance  of  tiiis 
desirable  object,  whereby  the  health  and  morals  of  the 
people  have  been  greatly  improved,  and  the  average 
duration  of  life  considerably  prolonged.  The  Public 
Health  Act  of  1858  is  now  administered  by  a  permanent 
sub-division  of  the  Privy  Council,  known  as  the  Pubhc 
Health  department,  which  may  consist  of  any  three  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Council,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education  being  one.  These  functionaries 
are  authorised  to  appoint  an  officer,  styled  the  Medical 
Officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  who  is  required  to  report 
annually  to  the  Privy  Council  upon  the  subjects  above 
mentioned.  His  reports  are  directed  to  be  transmitted  to 
ParUament ;  and  will  be  found  in  the  series  of  sessional 
papers.  They  are  exceedingly  important,  and  abound  in 
practical  suggestions  of  great  value. 

Under  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  of  1867, 
a  new  department  has  been  recently  organised,  styled  the 
Cattle  Plague  or  Veterinary  department.  This  Act  provides 
that  tlie  powers  of  the  Privy  Council,  so  far  as  r^ards 
the  issuing  and  revocation  of  licenses  under  an  order  of 
Council,  may  be  exercised  by  *  any  two '  of  the  members 
of  the  Privy  Council."* 

The  office  of  Lord  President  of  the  Council  is  one  of 
great  dignity  and  importance.  It  was  created  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VHI."  The  Lord  President  presides  over  the 
department  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  has  the  patronage  of 
the  entire  establishment  appertaining  thereto.  He  sits 
next  the  sovereign  at  the  council-table,  to  propose  the 
business  to  be  transacted,  and  to  take  the  royal  pleasure 
thereon.     He  has  the  general  superintendence  and  control 


«  80  &  31  Vict.  c.  125,  sec.  4.    Class  II.  p.  36. 
Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxxix.  p.  999.  And        "  See  Palgravei    on    the    King*8 
see  Civil  Service  Estimates  1868-9.    Council,  p.  98. 
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of  the  education  department.  Besides  his  duties  at  the 
education  office,  which  usually  take  up  a  comparatively 
small  part  of  his  time,  he  has  duties  in  connection  with 
the  preservation  of  the  public  health,  and  in  firaming 
minutes  of  Council  upon  subjects  which  do  not  belong  to 
any  other  department  of  state  to  prepare.  He  is  also  re- 
sponsible for  appointing  and  summoning  such  special 
committees  of  Coimcil  as  may  be  required  from  time  to 
time,  and  for  receiving  their  reports. 

The  Lord  President  is  usually,  though  not  necessarily, 
the  leader  of  the  government  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
when,  as  is  generally  the  case,  he  is  a  member  of  that 
Chamber.^ 

His  salary  is  2,000Z.  per  annum,  and  his  temu'e  of 
office  dependent  upon  that  of  the  ministry  of  which  he  is 
a  member. 

The  clerks  of  the  Council  were  formerly  two  in  cMficiai  es- 
number,  but  a  vacancy  occurred  in  1859  which  has  not  **^^'«^" 
since  been  filled  up.  The  clerk's  salaryis  1,400/.  per  annum. 
He  is  ex-afficio  secretary  of  all  committees  of  Council,  even 
when  the  duties  are  exclusively  performed  by  assistant 
secretaries.  He  is  appointed  under  the  Great  Seal,  and 
holds  office  during  pleasure.  He  is  assisted  by  a  deputy 
and  a  small  staff  of  clerks.  The  general  duties  of  the  de- 
partment consist  in  attendance  upon  councils  and  com- 
mittees, in  framing  minutes,  orders,  and  proceedings  of 
Council,  and  in  conducting  the  official  correspondence."* 
There  are  separate  estabUshments,  subordinate  to  the 
Privy  Coimcil  Office,  in  relation  to  pubUc  health,  the 
cattle  plague,  and  quarantine.** 


ment. 


^  Report,  Commons*  Com.  on  Edu-  Rep.  on  Official  Salaries,  1850. 
cation,  1866.  Evid.  61-53,  634,  &c.  Evid.  122,  326, 1269.  Civil  Service 
2311.  The  only  occasion  upon  which  Estimates,  1868-9.  Class  II.  No  14. 
this  office  was  held  by  a  member  of  *»  Civil  Service  Estimates,  1868-9. 
the  House  of  Commons,  was  when  Class  II.  No  14.  In  regard  to  pro- 
Lord  John  Russell  filled  it  in  1864.  bable  reductions  in  these  departments. 
See  ante,  p.  364.  see  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxciii.  pp.  1194^ 

p  Murray's   Hand-book,   p.    109.  1288. 
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Education  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 

E^tion  ^  committee  of  the  Privy  Council  with  authority  to 
ck)mmit.  provide '  for  the  general  management  and  superintendence 
of  Education/  was  first  appointed,  by  order  in  Council, 
in  1839,  and  is  now  regulated  by  various  minutes  of 
Council,  which  have  been  submitted  to  Parliament  from 
time  to  time/  As  early  as  the  year  1833,  a  sum  of 
20,000/.  was  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  promotion  of 
education  in  Great  Britain ;  but  it  was  not  until  1839, 
that  a  separate  establishment  was  created  to  supervise  the 
distribution  of  the  moneys  granted  for  educational  pur- 
poses. At  first,  this  committee  was  altogether  subordinate 
to  the  Privy  Coimcil,  and  merely  consisted  of  a  few 
Cabinet  ministers,  who  were  empowered  to  meet  together 
in  order  to  dispose  of  the  very  small  sum  which  was  ap- 
propriated in  behalf  of  education.  But  in  1853,  piUBuant 
to  the  report  of  a  Eoyal  Commission  appointed  to  con- 
sider of  the  subject,  an  Education  Department  was  or- 
ganised, and  was  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Lord  President  of  the  Privy  Council,  with  a  secretary, 
two  assistant  secretaries,  and  numerous  clerks. 

In  1856,  in  consequence  of  suggestions  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Sir  John  Pakington,  a  vice-presi- 
dent was  appointed,  by  order  in  Council,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Act  19  &  20  Vict,  c,  116.  This  func- 
tionary is  a  member  of  the  administration  and  a  Privy 
Councillor,  but  is  not  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  He  is 
empowered  by  the  said  Act  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  order  that  the  department  may  be  properly  re- 
presented in  that  House,"  and  subject  to  the  supreme 
authority  and  general  oversight  of  the  Lord  President, 
he  is  entrusted  with  the  active  administration  of  the  de- 
partment.* 

'  Rep.  of  Commons' Com.  on  Edu-  p.  21.     Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxv.  pp. 

cation,  1865.     Min.  of  Evid.  2392.  374,  377,  3a3.      Rep.  Com.  on  Edu- 

•  Ibid,  1887.  cation,  1865.    Evid.  827,  828. 
^  Report  on  Misc.  Expend.  1860, 
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The  importance  of  this  change,  and  the  extended 
sphere  of  the  operations  of  the  Education  Committee, 
will  be  apparent  upon  referring  to  the  great  and  increas- 
ing appropriations  by  Parliament  for  the  encouragement  Expendi- 
of  education.  From  1838  to  1841,  only  30,000/.  per  ^^f^on. 
annum  was  voted  in  aid  of  public  education  in  Great 
Britain.  It  then  went  on  rapidly  increasing,  until  in 
1868,  the  sums  appropriated  on  behalf  of  public  educa- 
tion in  Grreat  Britain  alone  amounted  to  842,554Z.  (This 
is  exclusive  of  the  grant  on  behalf  of  Science  and  Art 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  has  Ukewise  increased, 
from  1,100/.  in  1841,  to  239,290/.  in  1868.")  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  this  vast  appropriation  for  edu- 
cational purposes  is  in  addition  to  the  expenditure  from 
endowments,  and  from  voluntary  subscriptions  to  schools. 
Taking  these  into  account,  it  has  been  estimated  that  the 
annual  expenditure  on  behalf  of  elementary  education  in 
the  United  Kingdom  (exclusive  of  Ireland,  for  which 
separate  provision  is  made)  amounted,  in  1863,  to  at 
least  two  million  pounds  sterling.^       Since  then,  by  the 


"  Civil  Service  Estimates,  1868-9,  (See  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxci.  p.  106,) 

Class  IV.  Nos.  8^  9.  This  commission  was  followed  up  by 

^  Sandford's    Bampton    Lectures  another,  of  which  the  Earl  of  Cla- 

for  1861,  p.  148.    And  see  the  Sta-  rendonwas  chairman,  which  wasap- 

tistical  Tables  appended  to  the  Report  pointed  by  letters  patent  on  July  1§, 

of  the  (Duke  of  Newcastle's)  Com-  1861,  to  enquire  into  the  condition, 

mission    on    Popular  Education    in  &c.,  of  the  nine  principal  schools  in 

England,   Commons  Papers,    1861,  which  boys  of  the  middle  and  upper 

vol.  xxi.  pt.  i.  p. 578.    1  his  Report,  classes    are   educated,    viz.: — Eton, 

which,  with  its  appendixes,  comprises  Winchester,   Westminster,    Charter 

six  folio  volumes,  is  one  of  the  most  House,  St.  Paul's^  Merchant  Taylors, 

thorough  and  exhaustive  investiga-  Harrow,   Rugby,   and    Shrewsbury, 

tions  ever  made  into  any  subject.  This  commission  reported  in  1864. 

It  describes  the  various  institutions,  Their  report,  with  appendix  and  evi- 

whether  in  connection  with  the  go-  dence,  occupied  four  volumes.  (Com. 

vemment,  or  with  the  great  charita-  Papers,  1864,  vol.  xx.  xxi.)     Pursu- 

ble  societies  of  the  country,  by  which  ant  to  the  recommendations  of  this 

the  education  of  the  poor  is  superin-  commission,  a  Bill  to  make  further 

tended  and  assisted,  and  the  different  provision  for  the  good  sovemment 

classes  of   elementary  schools.      It  and  extension  of  the  public  schools 

includes   accounts  or  reformatories,  of  England,  was  presented  to  the 

naval  and  army  schools,  and  training  House  of  Lords,  in  the  session  of 

colleges,  and  suggests  imporUmt  re-  1865,  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  the 

forms  in  the  management  of  the  same,  chairman    of    the    aforesaid    com- 
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operation  of  the  new  Revised  Code,  this  immense  expendi- 
ture has  been  checked,  and  considerably  reduced.  But  the 
additional  grants,  in  1868,  on  behalf  of  day  and  evening 
schools,  in  England  and  Wales,  have  again  increased  the 
amount^  Before  proceeding  to  notice  the  particular 
duties  assigned  to  the  Educational  Department,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  explain  the  position  and  authority  of  the 
presiding  officers. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  additional  duties  which 
have  devolved,  of  late  years,  upon  this  department,  its 
constitution  has  undergone  a  gradual  change.  The  re- 
sponsible heads  for  administrative  purposes  are  no  longer 
the  ordinary  members  of  the  Education  Committee,  but 
the  Lord  President  and  the  Vice-President  conjointly. 

The  members  who  compose  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  are  usually  (with  the  exception  of  the  Vice- 
President)  members  of  the  Cabinet.*  Accordingly,  they 
vary  with  every  change  of  ministry.     They  are  always 


missioD.  (Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clzxyiii.  p. 
632.)  This  Bill  was  fully  discussed 
and  eztensiyely  modified  m  both 
Houses,  and  in  select  committees 
thereof,  imtil  the  session  of  1868, 
when  it  became  li^w  (81  &  82  Vict.  c. 
U8).  The  Act  is  limited  to  the 
seven  principal  public  schoolsy  and 
does  not  extend  to  St.  PauFs  or  Mer- 
chant Taylors.  Finally,  on  December 
28,  1864.  another  commission  was 
appointed  to  enquire  into  all  educa- 
tional institutions  in  England  and 
Wales  not  included  within  the  limits 
of  the  former  enquiries.  This  was  a 
yery  wide  range:  it  comprised,  in 
fact)  all  schools  (other  than  the  nine 
aboye  mentioned)  which  educate  chil- 
dren excluded  from  the  operation  of 
the  parliamentary  grant;  whether  en- 
dowed, priyate,  orproprietary  schools 
for  boys  or  girls.  The  report,  a  most 
voluminous  and  exhaustive  one,  waa 
presented  to  Parliament  in  1868. 
with  the  minutes  of  evidence  and 
appendix,  and  reports  of  assistant 
commissioners  on  secondary  educa- 


tion in  Canada  and  in  certain  foreign 
countries,  it  fills  twenty-four  octavo 
volumes.  It  being  impossible  to  le- 
gislate immediately  on  the  subject,  a 
Suspensory  Act  was  passed,  in  1868, 
to  provide  that  any  person  appointed 
to  any  mastership,  &c.,  in  any  of  the 
endowed  schools  referred  to  in  the 
aforesaid  report,  shall  take  the  office 
subject  to  any  provisions  that  may 
be  enacted  hereafter  respecting  the 
same  (81  &  82  Vict.  c.  82). 

'^  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  dxiv.  p.  296. 
Ibid.  vol.  clxxiii.  p.  1856.  The  vote 
for  'public  education,  Great  Britain,' 
for  the  year  ending  March  31, 1868, 
was  only  706,865/.,  whilst  804,002/. 
was  voted  for  the  same  service  in 
1868-4  For  the  year  1868-9  the 
estimates  were  increased  to  842,654/.; 
but  owing  to  the  abandonment  by 
the  government  of  their  Education 
Bill,  they  only  took  a  vote  for 
781,824A  Hans.  Deb.  voL  cxcii. 
p.  1134. 

■  Rep.  Educ  Committee,  1866, 
Evid.  227. 
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selected  by  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  and  are 
chosen  partly  with  reference  to  the  offices  they  hold  in 
the  executive  government,  and  partly  on  account  of  their 
perisonal  interest  in  educational  questions.  At  the  present 
time,  by  declaration  of  the  Queen  in  Council,  on  Dec.  12, 
1868,  the  committee  consists  of  the  Lord  President,  the 
Vice-President,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the 
Secretaries  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  for  the 
Colonies,  for  War,  and  for  India,  ;  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  the  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board ;  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  latter  functionary  must 
necessarily  be  a  member  of  the  committee,  because  almost 
every  minute,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  affects  the 
question  of  money.  It  is  a  matter  of  propriety,  also,  to 
have  the  Home  Office  represented.  Otherwise,  there  is 
no  absolute  necessity  for  any  other  office  in  the  ministry 
to  be  represented  on  this  committee.^ 

It  is  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  sort  of  itafuno- 
standing  committee  of  the  Cabinet  for  educational  pur-  ^^^^' 
poses.*  Nevertheless,  since  the  existing  organisation  of 
the  department  has  been  established,  the  committee  exer- 
cise no  administrative  functions,  and  take  no  part  in  the 
current  business  of  the  office.  They  are  summoned,  from 
time  to  time,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Lord  President,  and 
in  his  name,  to  meet  in  the  Council  chamber,  for  the 
purpose  of  deliberating  upon  proposed  minutes,  or  upon 
questions  of  importance,  involving  considerations  of  general 
policy,  submitted  to  them  by  that  functionary.*  The 
members  summoned  do  not  all  invariably  attend.  The 
quorum  of  the  committee  is  three ;  but  supposing  that 
number  not  to  be  present  on  a  given  day,  the  Lord 
President  and  Vice-President  would  undertake  of  them- 
selves to  decide  the  business  upon  which  the  committee 


y  Rep.  Educ.  Com.  1866,  Evid.  of       »  Iht'd.  Mr.  Lowe's  Evid.  810. 
Earl  Granville,  2327-2330,  2964;  of        •  Ibid.  Evid.  117, 180. 
Earl  Russell,  3052. 
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was  summoned ;  ^  and  might,  in  point  of  fact,  pass  a 
minute  on  their  sole  authority.** 

A  conroi-        The  Committee,  however,  is  an  active  working  body ; 

bodj!  but  only  for  quasi-legislative  or  consultative  purposes. 
They  never  originate  any  measures,  but  merely  advise  and 
concur  in  the  *  bye-legislation,'  which,  under  the  name 
of  Minutes  of  Council,  emanates  from  their  authority.* 
Technically,  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  are 
the  depositaries  of  the  whole  power ;  in  practice,  they 
delegate  all  the  executive  and  administrative  functions 
to  the  Lord  President;  and  notwithstanding  the  re- 
sponsibility which,  in  theory,  attaches  to  them,  the  prac- 
tice is  now  estabhshed  that  the  Lord  President  is  respon- 
sible to  Parhament  for  everything  connected  with  the 
department.*  Even  were  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mitee  to  *  outvote  *  the  President  and  Vice-President,  a 
case  which  never  occurred,  they  could  not  compel  those 
responsible  ministers  to  accept  the  decision  of  the  ma- 
jority.' But,  like  the  Cabinet  itself,  the  opinions  of  this 
committee  are  usually  declared  in  an  informal  way ;  and 
there  is  no  record  kept  of  their  proceedings,  unless  they 
pass  minutes.'  In  fact,  it  is  only  by  means  of  the  '  Court 
Grcular '  that  it  could  be  ascertained  how  often  the  com- 
mittee met,  and  who  attended  on  any  particular  occasion.** 
The  secretary  of  the  department  is  not  obhged  to  be 
present  at  meetings  of  the  committee ;  he  only  attends 
when  specially  required.* 

While  it  is  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the  Lord  Presi- 
dent whether  he  will  submit  the  consideration  of  any 
particular  question  of  policy  to  the  committee  or  not,  it 
is  nevertheless  his  duty  to  submit  the  minutes  to  them  ; 

•»  Rep.  Educ.  Com.   1865.  Evid.    but  he  would  have  a  perfect  right  to 

61-^  861-366, 1318, 1347.  appeal  to  the  Cabinet  to  decide  on 

<=  Ibid.  133.  the    question.      Earl   Ruasell,   ibid, 

*  Ibid.  609-614.  8064.  3066.     See  also   Earl  Gran- 

•  Ibid,  763, 776.  ville^s  Evid.  1903,  &c.,  2324,  2400. 
'  Ibid.  118-122.— It  would  be,  no        '  Ibid.  161,  223. 

doubt,  perfectly  competent  to  a  ma-        ^  Ibid.  418. 
jority  of  the  committee  to  overrule        *  Ibid,  69,  70. 
a  decision  of  the  Lord  President; 
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for  SO  far  as  extends  to  the  making  of  minutes,  the  com- 
mittee is  designed  to  act  as  a  check  upon  the  Lord  Presi- 
dent.^    Mr.  Lowe  even  went  the  length  of  contending 
that  the  responsibihty  for  making  minutes  rested  on  the 
committee ;  and  that  if  the  committee  differed  in  opinion 
with  the  President,  in  regard  to  a  minute,  their  opinion 
would  certainly  prevail.     Admitting  that  it  has  never 
come  to  direct  opposition,  he  asserted  that  an  expression 
of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  committee  has  always  in- 
duced the  Lord  President  to  modify  his  opinion ;  and 
that  nothing  has  ever  been  done  against  the  opinion  of 
the    committee.^      The  then  President   of   the  Council 
(Earl  Granville)  whilst  vindicating  the  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility and  supremacy  attaching  to  that  office,  was 
similarly  impressed  with  the  value  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittee as  a  consultative  body.  He  declared  that  he  would 
not  undertake  the  responsibility  of  passing  measures  of 
importance  without  the  sanction  and  agreement  of  his 
colleagues  in  the  Cabinet ;  and  this  consent  he  considered 
is  best  obtained  by  means  of  a  committee  of  the  Cabinet 
specially  conversant  with   educational  questions,'     Per- 
sonally, he  had  found  the  Education  Committee  very 
useful,  and  its  members  always  willing  to  attend.     By 
consultation  with  it,  minutes  have  been  rejected,  post- 
poned, or  altered,  from  time  to  time.     Whilst  his  pre- 
decessor in  office  (Lord  Salisbury)  had  found  it  difficult 
to  get  the  committee  together,  he  had  never  done  so.™ 
At  the  same  time,  he  declared  that  he  *  never,  by  any 
chance,  consulted  the  committee  upon  any  question  of 
administration.'  °     And  that  he  did  not  consider  that  any 
responsibility  attached  to  them,  except  as  members  of 
the  existing  Cabinet.**     To  a  similar  effect.  Earl  Eussell 
expressed  his  opinion,  that  those  who  concurred  in  a 
minute  were,  to  a  certain   degree,  responsible   for  its 

J  Rep.  Educ.   Com.   1866.      Mr.  »  Ibid,  1886-1888,  2401. 

Lowe's  Evid.  616, 663.  »  Ihid,  1891. 

^  Ibid.  620,  764-768,  777,  806.  •  Ibid.  1902,  2433.    See  Mr.  Ad- 

»  Ibid,  1887,  2326.  derley's  Evid.  to  the  same  effect,  834. 
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general  contents,  but  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 

define  what  their  responsibility  amounted  to.^ 

PoBition         The  Lord  President  of  the  Council  is  the  controlling 

and  duties  ^ud  rcspousiblc  officcr  in  this  department ;  and  his  au- 

Prosident.    thority,  in  all  matters  of  administration  is  supreme  and 

final,  whenever  he  may  choose  to  exercise  it.*^ 

It  has  sometimes  been  questioned  whether  it  is  desir- 
able that  the  responsible  head  of  this  office  should  be  one 
who  occupies  such  an  important  post  as  that  of  President 
of  the  Privy  Council ;  but  firom  the  evidence  of  the  lead- 
ing statesmen  who  explained  their  views  on  this  subject 
before  the  Committee  on  Education  in  1865,  it  is  clear 
that  the  arrangement  is  attended  with  many  advantages. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Lord  President  is  the  connecting 
link  between  the  department  and  the  Cabinet,  of  which 
he  is  invariably  a  member ;  whilst  the  Vice-President  has 
no  seat  in  the  Cabinet.'  No  department  which  is  not 
presided  over  by  a  Cabinet  minister  can  make  a  reference 
to  the  Cabinet  on  any  matter,  except  by  drawing  up  a 
memorandum  to  be  presented  by  the  Home  Secretary ; 
a  proceeding  which  would  carry  little  weight,  compared 
to  a  direct  appeal  from  a  Cabinet  minister  to  his  col- 
leagues." Whilst  therefore  the  presidency  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department  does  not  correspond,  in  dignity  and 
importance,  to  that  of  other  Cabinet  officers,  and  whilst 
the  work  is  not  of  a  class  to  entitle  the  chief  to  be  a 
Cabinet  minister,  there  is  nevertheless  a  great  advantage 
in  his  being  in  the  Cabinet.' 

Again,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  some  re- 
sponsible officer  to  represent  the  department  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  This  is  peculiarly  advisable  on  account  of  the 
presence  of  the  bishops  in  that  House  ;  inasmuch  as  it  is 
estimated  that  four-fifths  of  the  money  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment for  the  encouragement  of  education  is  expended  on 


»  Rep.  Educ.  Com.  1866.  2890-        '  Ibid,  142. 
2892,  3047.  •  Ibid,  667,  668. 

•»  Ibid.  23, 113,  620, 1906.  *  Ibid,  664.    And  see  839,  &c. 
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schools  in  coniiection  with  the  Church  of  England,  in 
which  the  bishops  naturally  take  a  deep  interest.  Besides 
which,  so  many  educational  questions  are  connected  with 
religion  and  with  the  interests  of  the  Church  that  it  is 
important  to  be  able  to  communicate  freely  with  the 
bishops  thereupon."  The  Lord  President  of  the  Council 
is  usually  not  only  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
but  the  leader  of  the  government  in  that  assembly. 

The  duties  which  devolve  upon  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  in  connection  with  the  Education  Office,  though 
not  sufficiently  onerous  for  a  minister  of  his  high  position, 
were  it  not  that  he  has  other  duties  to  perform  on  behalf 
of  the  Privy  Council,  are  by  no  means  inconsiderable. 
They  usually  take  up  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  his 
time  ;  but  when  work  comes,  it  is  both  anxious  and  im- 
portant. The  Education  Office  is  one  which  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  and  delicate  to  administer,  on  account  of  its 
touching  people's  pockets,  and  also  on  account  of  its 
relations  to  the  Church.^ 

Over  and  above  the  direction  of  the  general  policy  of 
the  office,  the  Lord  President  takes  entirely  into  his  own 
hands  the  patronage  of  the  department,  and  the  appoint- 
ment and  dismissal  of  school  inspectors.  He  is  also  con- 
sulted by  the  Vice-President  in  regard  to  any  proposed 
alteration  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  administration.  The 
consequence  is  that  there  is  no  one  set  of  questions  in 
the  office  with  which  the  Lord  President  is  not  famihar. 
From  time  to  time,  in  some  shape  or  other,  everything  is 
brought  before  him,  and  he  is  quite  competent  to  answer 
questions  in  the  House  of  Lords  without  consulting  the 
Vice-President,  or  anyone  else,  unless  it  be  on  a  mere 
point  of  detail.^ 

The  Vice-President  of  the  Education  Committee  is  the  of  the 
officer  by  whom  the  current  business  of  the  department  dent^^" 


»  Rep.    Educ.  Com.  1865.    141.        ^  Ibid.  634,  664,  665,  765.    And 
(And  see  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxvii.    see  839-845. 
p.  875.)  '  Ibid,  869,  907-910. 
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is  transacted.  He  is  made  a  Privy  Councillor  in  order 
that  he  may  be  a  member  of  the  Education  Committee, 
all  the  meetings  of  which  he  invariably  attends.  He  is  in 
constant  communication  with  the  President.  Whilst  it  is 
a  matter  of  discretion  with  the  Vice-President  as  to  what 
he  may  think  fit  to  bring  before  his  chief — and,  in  point 
of  fact,  nine-tenths  of  the  business  of  the  department  is 
transacted  without  reference  to  the  President — there  is, 
nevertheless,  a  general  understanding  that  no  new  rule  of 
practice  should  be  established,  and  no  alterations  made  in 
existing  rules,  without  the  President's  sanction.* 

The  authorising  of  building  grants,  and  the  general 
distribution  of  the  educational  grant,  as  at  present  settled 
by  ParUament,  is  exclusively  managed  by  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent. But  he  would  consult  his  chief  upon  any  intended 
alteration  in  the  mode  of  distribution/ 

According  to  Mr.  Lowe,  the  position  of  the  Vice- 
President  is  analogous  to  that  of  an  under-secretary  of 
state — with  the  single  exception  of  his  having  a  seat  in 
the  Education  Committee  ;  and  his  responsibility  is  hmited 
to  that  of  administering  the  department  with  honesty,  to 
the  best  of  his  abihty,  and  in  obedience  to  his  official 
superiors,  the  Lord  President  and  the  Committee  of  Coun- 
cil. In  other  words,  he  is  simply  responsible  for  his 
personal  good  conduct.*  The  ex-President,  Lord  Salis- 
bury, and  ex-Vice-President,  Mr.  Adderley,  inchne  to 
agree  with  Mr.  Lowe  on  this  point,  viewing  the  Lord 
President  as  being  solely  responsible  to  Parliament  for 
the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  office.*  On  the  other 
hand,  the  then  Vice-President  (Mr.  Bruce)  held  that 
the  President  and  Vice-President  were  jointly  and  severally 
responsible  to  ParUament  for  the  department.**    And  the 

«  Rep.  Com.  on  Education  Inroeo-  •  Ibtd.  94^-962,  1316-1322.    At 

tore'  Reports,   1864,  p.  65,      Kep.  the  same  time,  Mr.  Adderley  thought 

Com.  on  Education,  1865.      Evid.  that  the  discordant  opinions  on  the 

23-49,    113,    220,    334,    624,  828,  suhject  proved  the  necesaity  for  better 

1872-1878,  2308.  defciing  the  position  of  the  Vic^ 

y  Ibid,  221,  869,  &c.  President 

•  Ibid,  621-624,  670, 689, 814,  &c  "  Ibid,  827-834. 
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then  President  of  the  Council  (Earl  Granville),  who  had 
had  twelve  years'  experience  as  head  of  this  department, 
viewed  these  two  opinions  as,  to  a  certain  extent,  recon- 
cilable. He  coniiidered  '  that  the  ultimate  decision  of  all 
questions  rests  entirely  with  the  Lord  President ;  and  that 
if  faults  are  committed,  either  by  himself  or  by  any  of  his 
subordinates  of  any  grade  in  the  ofiSce,  he  is  the  person 
responsible  to  Parhament  to  the  greatest  extent.'  Lord 
Granville  illustrated  hia  views  by  reference  to  the  case  of 
Mr.  Lowe. 

In  1864,  that  g«Dtlemaa  resigned  tho  office  of  Yice-President  of  Case  of 
tlie  Edacaiion  Committee  on  account  of  a  vote  of  censnre  whicli  ^'  ^'*- 
wae  passed  npon  the  department  by  the  House  of  Commons.  His 
lordship  conceived  that  Mr.  Lowe's  resignation  arose  Irom  a  misap- 
prehension of  the  facts.  He  himself  did  not  resign,  bat  hod  no 
doubt  that  he  should  have  done  so.  In  &ct,  he  had  waited  on  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  tendered  his  resignation.  But  the  Premier  begged 
him  to  withdraw  it,  which  he  agreed  to  do,  on  condition  that  the 
goTemment  would  invite  the  House  of  Commons  to  re-consider  the 
aubjecf,  when  he  would  await  their  final  decision.  He  considered 
that  Mr.  Lowe's  resignation  was  mmecessary ;  bat  he  justified  it  on 
the  ground  of  personal  feeling  as  to  his  own  honour.  Technically, 
the  Lord  President  should  have  resigned,  and  the  Vice-President 
might  have  retained  his  office. 

Upon  the  general  question  of  responsibility,  however,  BetponR- 
the  feet  of  representing  a  department  in  Parliament  makes  par^^ 
a  great  difference  in  the  position  of  a  subordinate  officer,  """^ 
be  he  a  vice-president  or  an  under-secretary.     It  may 
not  make  any  technical  difference,  but  the  subordinate 
minister  is  clearly  responsible  to  the  House  of  Commons 
as  the  representative  of  the  department  to  which  he  be- 
longs, although  a  much  greater  responsibility  attaches  to 
the  departmental  chief,  whose  orders  he  is  obliged  to 
carry  out,  and  whose  authority  is  supreme."    A  vice- 
president,  moreover,  is  of  a  higher  grade  than  an  under- 
secretary, and  his  personal  responsibility  is  proportionably 
greater.     An  under-secretary,  even,  who  represents  hia 

"  Rep.  Com.  on  Education,  Erid.    of  Mr.  Lowe's  case,  see  ante,  voL  L, 
1806, 1897.    For  further  paniculars    p.  267. 
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Functions 
of  this 
office. 


Prepara- 
tion of 
minutes. 


department  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  who  takes  a 
prominent  and  able  part  in  the  conduct  of  public  afiairs, 
is  naturally  supposed  to  have  something  to  do  with  the 
government  of  the  office,  and  cannot  free  himself  from  a 
certain  modified  responsibility  in  reference  to  his  own 
department.^'* 

The  functions  of  the  Education  Department,  it  has  been 
already  intimated,  are  of  a  very  subordinate  description 
to  those  which  devolve  upon  the  principal  oflSces  of 
government.  It  does  not  administer  important  afiarrs  of 
state,  but  merely  pays  out  public  money  on  the  perform- 
ance of  certain  conditions  by  the  recipients  of  the  same. 
In  other  words,  the  whole  business  of  the  office  consists 
in  drawing  up  such  sets  of  rules  as  the  House  of  Com- 
mons will  grant  money  upon.'' 

The  most  important  of  these  rules  are  those  which  are 
termed  minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa- 
tion. Minutes  of  council  difier  from  orders  in  council. 
The  latter  are  presumed  to  emanate  from  the  whole  body 
of  the  Privy  Council,  and  are  issued  by  order  of  the  sove- 
reign. The  former  are  departmental  regulations,  which 
are  binding  upon  all  concerned  when  they  have  received 
the  tacit  approval  of  Parliament,  by  remaining  on  the 
table  of  both  Houses  for  one  calendar  month.* 

There  is  no  uniform  practice  in  the  preparation  of 
minutes.  They  are  always  drafted  by  the  Secretary  imder 
instructions  received  from  the  Lord  President,  or  the  Vice- 
President,  who  would  act  together  in  such  a  matter. 
They  are  then  usually  printed  and  circulated,  confiden- 
tially, among  the  members  of  the  committee,  for  their 
written  opinions.  When  finally  settled,  a  meeting  of  the 
committee  is  convened,  at  which  the  minute  is  passed. 
Sometimes  the  Lord  President  settles  the  minute  in  the 


^^  Bep.  Com.  on  Education,  Eyid.  ^  Ibid.  634,  &c.,   763.    See  Earl 

1001,  1906-1909,   2342,   2410,   &c.  Russell's  evidence  on  this  point,  iWrf. 

Earl  Eussell  expressed  his  general  2919,  2968,  &c. 

concurrence  in  these  views  of  Earl  ^  Ibid,  229, 2955,  3032.    See  miU, 

GranviUe,  2901,  &c;.  vol.  i.  pp.  291-206. 
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office,  and  after  conferring  with  the  Vice-President  and 
his  subordinates  on  the  subject,  takes  it  with  him  to  the 
Cabinet,  in  order  to  consult  his  colleagues  thereupon,  or 
as  a  convenient  mode  of  consulting  the  other  members  of 
the  Education  Committee.  But  whatever  may  be  the 
intermediate  and  provisional  steps,  tJie  final  and  decisive 
proceeding  is  to  obtain  official  sanction  to  the  minute,  by 
calling  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Council.  If  the 
committee  neglect  to  attend  when  duly  summoned,  a 
minute  might  be  passed  by  the  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent alone  ;  but  of  late  years  there  has  been  no  difficulty 
in  getting  the  committee  together  when  required.  After 
a  minute  has  been  passed,  it  must  be  laid  upon  the  table 
of  both  Houses  for  one  month  before  it  is  acted  upon.* 

Supplementary  rules  are  in  the  nature  of  instructions  Suppie- 
and  directions  to  the  school  inspectors,  in  explanation  of  J^^'^ 
the  Eevised  Code,  or  other  minutes  of  council,  their  scope 
and  purport,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  should  be  ad- 
ministered. These  rules  represent  the  generalisation  of 
decisions  which  have  arisen  in  the  daily  practice  of  the 
Education  Office.  They  are  framed  by  the  Secretary, 
with  the  assistance  and  authority  of  the  Vice-President.' 

The  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  out  of  the  Appropria- 
funds  placed  by  Parliament  at  their  disposal,  make  grants  *'^'^- 
towards  the  building,  enlarging,  and  fiirnishing  of  school- 
houses,  elementary  and  normal ;  they  aid  the  purchase  of 
books,  maps,  diagrams,  and  scientific  apparatus ;  they  give 
stipends  to  pupil-teachers,  and  make  allowances  to  certi- 
fied industrial  and  ragged  schools.  They  also  augment 
the  incomes  of  many  of  the  teachers,  schoolmasters  and 
mistresses,  throughout  the  kingdom.' 

It  is  furthermore  the  duty  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment to  consider  of  grants  in  aid  of  schools,  and  to  keep 


«  Rep.  Com.  on  Education,  Evid.  ment,  p.  76.    Cox's  Commonwealth, 

71,  &c.,  133, 229,  346,  875,  791.  398-401.    And  the  Report  of  the 

'  Ibid.  86,  &c,  184,  250.  Education     CommiBsion    in    1861, 

«  See  Parkinson's  Under  Govern*  Com.  Papers,  1861,  roL  zzi. 
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tion. 


Promotion  a  Strict  watch  and  account  over  the  expenditure  incurred 
of  educa-  •  ^^  behalf  of  the  same,  by  a  regular  system  of  school  in- 
spection; to  conduct  pubUc  examinations  from  time  to 
time,  both  of  teachers  and  pupils ;  to  establish  training 
colleges  for  teachers,  and  generally  to  foster  and  promote 
the  diffusion  of  education,  pursuant  to  the  rules  laid  down 
in  the  minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  sound  system  of  public  education  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  An  annual  report  of  progress  is 
presented  to  the  Queen  in  Council,  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President.^  Appended  thereto  are  sepa- 
rate reports  from  the  government  inspectors  of  the  various 
^  elementary  schools,  training  colleges,  Admiralty,  and 
ragged  schools*  throughout  the  kingdom,  which  come 
under  their  supervision. 

The  constitution  of  the  Education  Committee  has  re- 
cently excited  much  dissatisfaction,  both  in  and  out  of 
Parliament,  and  it  is  probable  that  ere  long  it  will  be 
reorganised,  and  the  field  of  its  operations  extended  to 
schools  at  present  unassisted  by  the  state. 

.  On  February  28,  1865,  on  motion  of  Sir  John  Pakington,  a  select 
committee  was  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  enquire  into 
the  constitution  of  the  department,  with  a  view  to  its  re-organisa- 
tion, and  better  adaptatiou  for  the  important  functions  it  has  now  to 
perform.  This  committee  sat  until  June  23,  when,  being  unable 
to  complete  their  labours,  they  reported  the  evidence  already  taken 
to  the  House,  with  a  recommendation  that  the  enquiry  should  be 
resumed  in  the  next  session.^  Accordingly,  on  February  13  1866 
the  committee  was  re-appointed,  again  under  the  presidency  of  Sir 


Proposed 
depart- 
mental 
reforms. 


**  See  Commons  Papers,  1866,  vol, 
xiv.  pp.  674-576. 

*  In  1866,  the  management  of  the 
education  of  the  poor,  so  far  as  it 
depends  upon  state  grants,  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Privy  Council  to  the 
Poor  Law  Board,  who  now  super- 
vise the  district  and  workhouse 
schools  in  England  and  Ireland,  (See 
post,  p.  708.  Civil  Service  Esti- 
mates, 1868-9,  Class  II.  p.  43.)  The 
industrial  and  reformatory  schools, 
and  the  inilitaiy  schools,  were  also, 


for  a  time,  placed  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  Education 
Committee  J  hut  m  practice  it  was 
found  impossible  to  carry  out  this 
arrangement,  and  they  are  now  ad- 
mmistered,  the  former  by  the  Home 
Office,  and  the  latter  by  the  War 
Olface,  being  the  departments  sne- 
ciaUy  interested  therein.  Hans.  Ifeb 
vol.  cxc,  p.  606. 

J  Commons  Papers,  1866,  vol,  vi 
p.  3. 
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John  Paking^n.  They  sat  until  July,  when,  having  finished  their 
investigations,  and  being  engaged  in  deliberating  npon  a  drafib  report 
presented  to  them  by  their  chairman,  a  change  of  ministry  occnrred| 
and  Sir  John  Pakington  was  called  npon  to  assnme  office.  Under 
these  circnmstances,  the  committee  decided  to  refi:uin  from  making 
any  recommendations  to  Parliament,  upon  the  important  and  diffi. 
cult  questions  which  had  engaged  their  attention,  nntil  the  new 
administration  had  had  time  to  consider  them.  They  therefore 
resolved  to  lay  the  evidence  alone  npon  the  table  of  the  House, 
leaving  it  for  the  House  to  determine  whether  they  should  be 
re-appointed  next  year,  in  order  to  prepare  a  report  thereon. 

The  committee  was  not  re-appointed;  but  on  December  2,  1867,  Minister  of 
Earl  Bussell  submitted  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Lords,  in  favour  ^^  ^°' 
of  the  extension  of  education  and  the  improvement  of  the  existing 
machinery  for  that  purpose ;  also  recommending  the  appointment 
of  a  minister  of  education,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  But  the 
propositions  were  regarded  as  untimely,  and  after  a  brief  debate 
they  were  negatived,  without  a  division.^ 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  of  1866,  there  appears  a 
copy  of  the  draft  report  submitted  by  Sir  John  Pakington,  and 
which  it  is  probable,  but  for  the  change  of  ministry,  would  have 
been  adopted  by  the  committee. 

Adverting  to  the  conflicting  opinions  expressed  by  several  gentle- 
men who  had  presided  over  the  Education  Office,  concerning  the 
utility  of  the  Committee  of  Ck>uncil  as  a  permanent  part  of  the 
department,  it  is  stated  in  this  draft  report,  as  the  conclusion  of  the 
committee,  '  that  the  agency  of  the  said  committee,  in  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  Education  Department,  whether  administrative  or 
legislative,  is  anomalous  and  unnecessary ;  that  it  tends  to  diminish, 
on  the  part  of  the  education  minister,  that  sense  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility which  is  the  best  security  for  efficient  discharge  of 
official  duties ;  and  that  in  those  rare  cases  in  which  the  minister 
requires  advice  from  his  colleagues,  it  would  be  better  that  the 
whole  cabinet  should  be  consulted.'  And  in  regard  to  the  question 
whether,  under  the  present  regulations,  there  are  one  or  two  educa^ 
tion  ministers  (a  point  upon  which  the  statements  of  the  official 
witnesses  are  at  variance)  the  draft  report  recommends — l.That  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  being  no  longer  adapted  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  formed,  should  cease  to  exist.  2.  That 
there  should  be  a  minister  of  public  instruction,  with  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet,  who  should  be  entrusted  with  the  care  and  superintendence 
of  all  matters  relating  to  the  national  encouragement  of  science  and 
art  and  popular  education  in  every  part  of  the  country.* 


^  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxc.  pp.  478-606.        ^  Keport  Com.  on  Education^  1866, 
And  see  onto,  p.  241.  pp.  x.  xvi. 
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From  the  testimony  of  the  most  experienced  and  competent  wit- 
nesses before  the  Education  Committee,  in  1865  and  1866,  it  is  eyi. 
dent  that  the  system  now  administered  by  the  Edncaiaon  Department 
is  partial,  incomplete,  and  too  highly  centralised.  And  also,  tiiat 
the  Education  Department,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  not  weU 
adapted  for  the  administration  of  a  reformed  system,  which  shall 
penetrate  and  provide  for  the  educational  wants  of  every  part  of  the 
country.  To  remedy  these  serious  defects,  it  was  proposed  to  de- 
clare in  the  draft  report  of  1866,  that  the  duties  of  the  proposed 
minister  of  public  instruction  should  not  merely  be  administraiaTe, 
but  also  suggestive,  that  local  organisation  in  connection  with  the 
central  department  should  be  resorted  to;  that  power  shoold  be 
given  to  levy  a  rate  in  certain  cases,  in  lieu  of  the  principle  of  yol- 
untary  aid;  and  that  resort  should  be  had  to  a  system  of  mixed 
religious  education,  as  a  substitute  for  the  denominational  system 
now  in  operation.  But  the  committee  were  unanimously  of  opinion, 
that  until  they  were  aware  of  the  view  which  might  be  taken  npon 
these  great  questions  of  policy  by  the  new  administration,  and  had 
a  clear  prospect  of  arriving  at  conclusions  which  it  might  rea- 
sonably be  expected  would  be  adopted  by  the  legislature,  it  would 
be  undesirable  to  disturb  and  unsettle  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
actively  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  the  existing  system."' 
Con-  Another  educational  question  which  has  given  rise  to  much  con- 

science troversy"  has  grown  out  of  what  is  termed  the  Conscience  clause. 
This  is  a  regulation  (not  yet  embodied  in  any  formal  minute)  which 
was  first  framed  by  the  Education  Office  about  the  year  1860,  and 
which  has  since  been  made  generally,  though  not  invariably,  appli- 
cable to  grants  on  behalf  of  schools.  It  is  as  follows :  '  The  man- 
agers of  the  school  shall  be  bound  to  make  such  orders  as  shall 
provide  for  admitting  to  the  benefits  of  the  school  the  children  of 
parents  not  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  England,  as  by  law 
established ;  but  such  orders  shall  be  confined  to  the  exemption  of 
such  children,  if  their  parents  desire  it,  firom  attendance  at  public 
worship,  and  from  instruction  in  the  doctrines  or  formularies  of  the 
said  Church,  and  shall  not  otherwise  interfere  with  the  religious 
teaching  of  the  scholars.'  ^ 

The  practical  effect  of  this  clause  is,  to  allow  parents  who  do  not 

■ ■  111  p 

">  Re]^.  Com.  on  Education,  1866^  general  effect,  which  has  been  in 

pp.  xi.  xii.  xvi.  xvii.  use  for  a  number  of  years,  in  cases 

"  See  the  voluminous  evidence  on  wherein  the  proportion  of  Dissenten 

the    subject   before    the  Education  attending  the  scnool  seemed  to  make 

Committees.  Conunons  Papers,  1865,  it  necessaiy  that  some  security  should 

vol.  vi.  Index,  pp.  16-20.    Ibid,  1866,  be  taken  to  ensure  a  due  regaid  to 

vol.  vii.  Index,  pp.  331-333.  their    religious   convictions.      Bep. 

»  This  is  the  form  usually  chosen ;  Educ.  Coul  1866.    Evid.  3435-^4^. 

but  there  is  another  form  to  the  same  And  see  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxcii.  p.  407. 
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wish  their  children  to  be  taught  any  particular  doctrind,  to  with- 
draw them  from  the  schools  at  the  time  religions  instruction  is 
given.  At  first  this  clause  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  clergy 
of  the  Established  Church,  who  deprecated  the  withdrawal  of  any 
children  from  their  own  oversight  and  pastoral  care,  and  who  feared 
that  even  this  concession  to  Dissenters  would  tend  to  destroy  the 
denominational  character  of  the  schools,  and  lead  to  all  religious 
teaching  therein  being  done  away  with.  But  the  objections  to  the 
operation  of  the  clause  are  gradually  subsiding,  and  the  impression 
is  gaining  ground  amongst  all  parties  that  it  is  fair  and  reasonable. 
The  government  are  desirous  that  the  clause  should  be  so  applied  as 
to  give  protection  and  liberty  to  parents  to  remove  their  children 
from  the  influence  of  any  religious  teaching  which  they  may  deem 
objectionable ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  secure  that  denominational 
teaching  in  the  schools  shall  not  be  interfered  with.  Thus  inter- 
preted, the  principle  of  the  conscience  clause  is  now  acted  upon  '  in 
almost  every  school.' p  The  draft  report  proposed  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Commons'  committee  of  1866  recommended  that  it  should 
be  rigidly  enforced  in  every  instance,  under  penalty  of  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  annual  grant  to  any  school  where  it  is  not  acknow- 
ledged.4  This,  however,  as  we  shall  presently  explain,  has  not  been 
agreed  to  by  the  government. 

In  conformity  with  the  leading  ideas  in  the  draft  report  above 
mentioned,  a  Bill  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords,  on  March 
24,  1868,  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  administration,  to  regulate  the  distribution 
of  sums  granted  by  Parliament  for  elementary  education  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales.  This  Bill  was  intended  to  effect  some  important 
reforms,  and  to  initiate  a  new  and  more  extended  poUcy  in  regard  to 
education.  Instead  of  the  Education  Department  being,  as  at  pre- 
sent, merely  administrative,  and  '  following  in  the  wake  of  voluntary 
efforts,'  it  was  proposed  that  Parliament  should  empower  her  Secretaiy 
Majesty  to  appoint  a  secretary  of  state,  who  should  have  the  whole  for  Educa- 
range  of  educational  matters  in  the  United  Kingdom  under  his  ^^°* 
consideration  and  control.  That  besides  administeriug  the  sums 
granted  by  Parliament  for  educational  purposes,  the  secretary 
should  also,  on  his  own  responsibility,  investigate  the  various  ques- 
tions connected  with  national  education,  and  submit  to  Parliament 
plans  for  the  promotion  thereof.  Also,  that  such  portions  of  the 
Revised  Code  as  relate  to  the  terms  upon  which  the  educational 
grant  shall  be  administered,  should  be  embodied  in  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament.    That  hereafter  the  condition  requiring  ail  schools  aided 


»  Duke  of  Marlborough  HLiordPre-    vol.  cxcii.  p.  1158. 
sident  of  ^e  Council).    Hans.  Deb.        «  Report  of  1866^  p.  xvi. 
vol.  cxc.  pp.  500, 501.     And  see  Ibid, 
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Con-  by  the  state  to  be  in  comiection  with  some  religions  denominatiotiy 

science  shonld  be  dispensed  with,  and  payments  be  made  for  results  ob- 
tained in  regard  to  secular  teaching  alone.  Nerertheless,  that 
denominational  schools  might  continue  to  receive  state  aid,  pro- 
Tided  that,  when  required  by  the  circumstances  of  the  particular 
case,  management  clauses  (otherwise  called  '  conscience  clauses ') 
for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  children  of  other  denominations 
attending  the  school,  are  duly  inserted  in  their  trust-deeds.  To 
avoid  misapprehension,  it  was  proposed  to  insert,  in  the  schedules 
of  this  Bill,  the  management  clauses  of  the  Church  of  England, 
the  Wesleyan,  the  Congregational,  the  Boman  Catholic,  the  Jewish, 
and  other  denominational  schools,  as  at  present  used  by  those  re- 
ligious bodies.  It  was  also  intended  that  the  Bill  should  state  under 
what  circumstances  the  government  would  require  the  acceptance 
of  a  '  conscience  clause '  by  the  trustees  of  a  Church  of  England 
school,  and  the  precise  terms  wherein  that  clause  should  be  here- 
after framed. 

This  would  have  offered  a  fair  and  reasonable  settlement  of  ques- 
tions that  have  hitherto  proved  difficult  and  embarrassing.  If  a 
purely  secular  school  presents  its  scholars  for  examination,  the  state 
would  not  refuse  to  examine  and  pay  for  the  results  of  their  teach- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  by  a  change  in  the  terms  of  the  '  conscience 
clause,'  it  could  be  made  generally  acceptable  both  to  Churchmen 
and  to  Dissenters :  that  is  to  say,  by  the  omission  of  the  word 
'doctrine,'  which  occurs  only  in  the  trust-deeds  of  Church  schools. 
This  would  have  afforded  equal  security  to  all  against  the  teaching 
of  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any  Church  or  sect  to  children  of  another 
denomination,  while  it  would  secure  religious  instruction  to  all 
whose  parents  might  desire  that  they  should  receive  it.' 

But  owing  to  the  difficulties  encountered  by  ministers  in  the 
House  of  Commons  during  this  session,  the  government  announced 
their  intention  of  not  proceeding  with  their  Bill.  It  was  accord- 
ingly withdrawn  on  May  18.  In  regard  to  the  conscience  clause,  it 
was  determined  that  there  should  be  no  deviation  from  the  present 
practice,  or  from  the  principles  at  present  acted  upon  by  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  until  the  direct  sanction  of  the  legislature  had 
been  obtained." 

Contemporaneously  with  the  introduction  of  the  government 
Bill,  a  larger  and  more  comprehensive  measure,  to  provide  ele- 
mentary education  in  England  and  Wales,  was  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Bruce,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Education  Committee  in  Earl 
Russell's  administration.  After  undergoing  some  discussion  in  the 
House,  this  Bill  was  also  withdrawn,  on  June  24, 1868.     But  it  will 


'  Duke  of  Marlborough's  speech^        •  iWai  vol.  cxcii.pp.  405-411, 1168. 
Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxci.  pp.  105-129.        And  see  31  &  32  Vict.  c.  118^  sec.  IZ 
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probably  be  re-introdnced,  and  become  in  substance  the  law  of  the 
land,  at  an  early  period.^ 

The  establishment  at  the  head  office,  in  London,  con-  OffidaiB. 
sists  of  a  permanent  secretary  (with  a  salary  of  1,500Z. 
per  annum),  two  assistant  secretaries,  ten  examiners,  fifty- 
four  clerks,  seventy-eight  inspectors,  and  twenty-three 
inspectors'  assistants,  together  with  an  advising  counsel, 
an  architect,  an  accountant,  and  a  private  secretary  to  the 
Vice-President."  All  the  patronage  of  the  department, 
whether  it  be  direct,  or  by  nomination  for  competition 
under  the  civil  service  competitive  system,  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Lord  President/ 

The  correspondence  of  the  department  is  conducted  by  Cowe- 
the  secretary,  but  always  in  the  name  of  *  My  Lords '  the  ^^^  ®°^* 
members  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  Li 
fiact,  every  letter  that  leaves  the  office  is  written  in  the 
name  of '  My  Lords,'  even  though  it  may  be  but  the  de- 
cision of  an  assistant  secretary,  or  of  an  examiner,  upon 
a  minor  point  of  practice,  and  may  not  even  have  been 
seen  by  the  secretary.  Li  this,  as  in  other  public  depart- 
ments, for  the  transaction  of  ordinary  business,  the  per- 
manent officer  is  trusted  with  the  name  of  the  department 
as  he  might  be  with  a  common  seal  He  uses  it  on  his 
own  responsibility,  and  if  he  misuses  it,  the  appeal  lies  to 
his  chiefs.  In  the  great  mass  of  daily  business,  it  is  im- 
possible to  submit  every  letter  to  the  official  head :  and 
where  a  case  is  clear,  and  according  to  precedent,  the 
secretary  would  be  justified  in  deciding  it  himself,  in  the 
name  of  *My  Lords.' "^  Any  case  which  fairly  admitted 
of  doubt,  or  wherein  the  writer  had  made  a  special  re- 
quest that  the  responsible  minister  should  be  consulted, 
he  would  carry  to  his  superior  officers  ;  upon  whom  de- 
volves the  sole  responsibihty  to  Parliament  for  every  act 

*  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxcii.  p.  1983.  Bill  Class  IV.  p.  12. 

No.  64.    For  an  analysis  and  com-  ^  Report,  Committee  on  Educa* 

parison  of  both  Bills,  see  Dublin  taon,  1866.    Evid.  217,  218,  681. 

Review,  July  1868,  p.  174.  ^  Ibid.  146-147, 281-291, 327-880. 

"  Civil  Service  Estimates,  1868-0, 
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of  administration.^  Letters  on  minor  points  are  drafted 
imder  the  directions  of  the  examiners,  and  are  usually 
signed  by  an  assistant  secretary/ 

The  Science  and  Art  Department  for  the  United  Kingdom. 

ment'^f         ^^  ^^  Order  in  council,  issued  in  February,  1856,  the 

Science      Department  of  Science  and  Art  (previously  under  the 

and  Art.     (jirec|j[Qn  of  the  Board  of  Trade)  was  transferred  to  the 

superintendence  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Privy 

Council. 

The  Department  of  Science  and  Art  owes  its  origin  to 
suggestions  contained  in  the  second  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners for  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  which  being  favour- 
ably entertained  by  the  government,  the  cooperation  of 
Parliament  was  invited,  by  the  speech  from  the  throne  at 
the  opening  of  the  session  of  1852-3,  in  a  *  comprehensive 
scheme  for  the  advancement  of  the  Pine  Arts  and  of 
Practical  Science.'  In  furtherance  of  this  idea,  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasiuy,  in  March,  1853,  authorised  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  department,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  to  be  called  the  Department  of  Practical 
Science  and  Art. 

Already,  in  1837,  a  government  school  for  the  study  of 
Ornamental  Art  and  Design,  as  appKed  to  manu&ctures, 
had  been  established,  pursuant  to  a  report  of  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1836,  on  Arts  and  Manufac- 
tures, which  recommended  that  '  specimens  from  the  era 
of  the  revival  of  the  arts,  everything  in  short  which  ex- 
hibits in  combination  the  eflforts  of  the  artist  and  work- 
man,' should  be  collected  together  for  the  use  of  art- 
students.'  This  recommendation  was  afterwards  carried 
into  effect  by  the  South  Kensington  Museum ;  whilst  in 


'  Report,    Com.    on    Education,  access  to  the  Lord  President  when 

1865.    Evid.  290-292,  507,  869-873.  necessary.    /&iVf.  208-214. 

The  Secretary  invariably  communi-  ^  Ibia.  330. 

cates  with  the  Vice-President  upon  *  Commons  Papers,  1836,  toL  ix. 

official  business;  though  he  has  free  p.  1. 
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1838,  about  1,500/.  was  expended  in  the  purchase  of  ob-  ^f°f!L 
jects  of  ornamental  art  for  the  benefit  of  the  School  of  Depart- 
Design.*  From  this  school  several  branch  institutions  ™®°*^* 
emanated,  in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain.  These  were 
conducted  with  varying  success.  Two  enquiries  were 
subsequently  made  into  the  progress  of  the  Government 
School  of  Design,  one  in  1847 — by  the  Board  of  Trade,*" 
the  other  in  1849,  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.*^ The  result  was  the  organisation,  in  1852,  of  a 
department  of  practical  art,  which  should  endeavour,  by 
means  of  elementary  art  schools  and  museums,  to  foster 
and  encourage  a  taste  for  art  amongst  all  classes  of  the 
commimity  throughout  the  kingdom,  and,  by  establishing 
central  institutions  in  London  and  elsewhere,  to  train 
teachers,  and  supply  higher  instruction  in  special  branches 
thereof.  A  museum  of  practical  geology  and  mineralogy 
was  also  founded  by  government,  and  a  school  for  instruc- 
tion in  mining,  metallurgy,  and  various  manufactures. 
The  Department  of  Practical  Art,  the  Jermyn  Street 
Museum-  of  Practical  Geology,  and  the  Boyal  School  of 
Mines  were  all  merged  into  and  placed  under  the  control 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  the  year  1853. 

The  Department  of  Science  and  Art  is  furthermore  en- 
trusted with  the  prosecution  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  collection  and  publication 
of  mining  records.**  It  has  charge  of  the  National  Por- 
trait Exhibition,  which  is  one  of  great  historical  interest, 
and  owes  its  origin  to  certain  suggestions  made  by  the 
Earlof  Derby,  in  1865.' 


*  Commons  Papers,  18C0,  vol.  xyi. 
pp.  629, 650. 

»  Ibid,  1847,  vol.  bii.  pp.  473, 616. 

•  Ibid.  1849,  vol.  xviii.  p.  1. 

^  In  refiTfurd  to  the  progress  of  the 
Geolo^ciS  Survey,  and  the  present 
condition  of  the  Jermyn  Street  Mu- 
seum and  School  of  Mines,  see  Civil 
Service  Estimates;  1868-9,  Class  IV. 
pp.  30,  84. 


•  Ibid.  1867-8,  Class  IV.  p.  17. 
This  collection  must  not  be  con- 
founded vnth  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  which  is  under  the  control 
of  fifteen  trustees,  who  were  first 
appointed  in  1867,  and  who  report 
annually  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
(see  Commons  Papers,  1867,  No.  274). 
In  like  manner  the  National  Gallery 
of  Paintings  is  controlled  by  trustees, 
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Science  Navigation  schools  for  the  instruction  of  officers  of  the 

S»p^  mercantile  marine,  and  youths  intended  for  a  seafimng 
ment  life,  have  been  instituted  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department/  In  1864,  the  government 
decided  upon  founding  a  school  of  naval  architecture,  for 
the  scientific  education  of  shipbuilders;  which  is  also 
under  the  direction  of  thb  department.  Though  pri- 
marily intended  for  the  instruction  of  government  pupils, 
to  be  employed  in  the  Admiralty  dockyards,  this  school 
is  also  made  available  to  the  public  generally,  with  a  view 
to  its  becoming  a  great  national  institution,  for  the  service 
both  of  the  royal  navy  and  of  the  mercantile  marine.* 
The  school  is  working  well.''  During  Sir  E.  Peel's  ad- 
miiiistration  (1841-46),  a  similar  institution  was  esta- 
blished at  Portsmouth,  to  which  selected  pupils  fix)m  the 
other  dockyards  were  sent  for  instruction ;  and  it  proved 
very  serviceable.  When  Sir  James  Graham  became  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  in  1853,  this  school  was  abolished, 
a  step  which  operated  very  injuriously  to  the  maritime 
interests  of  the  country,  so  that  its  re-estabhshment  pro- 
duced general  satisfaction.* 

The  attention  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department^  as 
well  as  of  the  public  generally,  has  been  lately  directed 
to  the  necessity  for  making  more  liberal  provision  for  the 
encouragement  of  technical  education,  and  the  scientific 
instruction  of  the  artisan  classes.^    The  following  questions 


who  are  appointed  by  the  First  Lord  Reports    of   the  Science    and    Art 

of  the  Treasury,  and  who  report  an-  Department  of  the  Com.  of   Coiul 

nually  to  the  Treasury.     Ibid.  No.  on  fklucation. 

176.    See  a  debate  in  the  House  of  «  Ibid.  1864,  voL  xxxvii.  p.  611. 

Conmions  on  Au^st  1, 1867,  on  the  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxiii.  pp.  1112, 

National  Art  Collections,  and  their  1308 ;    vol.  clxxvi.  p.   498.      Civil 

future  administration.  Service  Estimates,  1868-9,  Class  IV. 

'  See  Captain  Ryder's  Reports  on  p.  24. 

Navigation  School8,Common8  Papers,  ^  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxvii.  p.  1153; 

1869,   vol.  xxi.  pt.  2.  p.  683;  ibid.  vol.  clxxxiv.  p.  1672;  vol.  dxxzTil 

1860,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  114 ;  and,  in  sub-  p.  1840. 

sequent  years,   Captain    Donnelly's  *  Ibid.  vol.  clxxxiv.  p.  1672. 

Rejports  on  Science  and  Navigation  J  The  Schools  Inquiry  Commis- 

Schools;  appended  to    the  Annual  sion  made  a  special  report  in  1867 
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were  addressed,  in  November  1867,  to  Chambers  of  Com-  Technical 
merce  throughout  the  kingdom : —  tion'***^* 

1.  What  trades  are  now  bemg  injured  by  the  want 
of  a  technical  education  ? 

2.  How,  and  in  what  particulars,  are  they  injured  ? 

3.  How  do  other  countries,  from  their  greater  atten- 
tion to  technical  instruction,  absorb  our  trade? 
Give  instances,  and,  if  possible,  statistics. 

4.  What  plan  of  technical  education  would  remedy 
the  evil  ? 

Copies  of  answers  received  to  these  queries — together 
with  reports  upon  technical,  industrial,  and  professional 
instruction  in  various  foreign  countries — were  laid  before 
Parliament.''  And  on  March  24,  1868,  the  House  of 
Commons  appointed  a  select  committee  to  enquire  into 
the  provisions  for  giving  instruction  in  theoretical  and 
applied  science  to  the  industrial  classes.  The  debate  on 
this  motion  proved  the  necessity  for  additional  exertions 
to  secure  the  ancient  superiority  of  British  workmen  over 
their  continental  competitors,  while  it  also  showed  that 
the  government  had  not  been  supine  in  the  matter.^  The 
committee  reported,  on  July  15,  a  series  of  valuable  sug- 
gestions for  the  promotion  of  scientific  instruction  in 
England,  together  with  much  evidence  taken  by  them  on 
that  subject."*        

concerning  infonnation  received  by  tlie  annual  value  of  100/.  each,  for 
them  that  the  Industrial  Exhibition  the  further  instruction  of  young  men 
of  Paris  in  1867  furnished  evidence  in  mechanical  science.  Com.  Papers, 
of  a  decline  in  the  superiority  of  1867-8,  No.  194, 1, 
certain  branches  of  English  manu-  *^  See  Commons  Papers,  1867Sf 
facture  over  those  of  other  nations,  Nos.  18,  33,  168.  And  the  transla- 
which  was  attributed,  in  part,  to  the  tion,  with  notes,  of  the  Report  of  the 
want  of  technical  education  in  £ng-  Commission  on  Technical  Instruction 
land.  They  were  induced  to  make  appointed  bv  the  French  government 
this  report  as  the  prosecution  of  any  in  1863.  To  this  is  appended  a  sum- 
enquiry  into  this  subject  appeared  to  mary  of  the  aid  given  oy  the  British 
be  oeyond  their  powers.  Commons  government  to  technical  education,  a 
Papers,  1867,  vol.  xzvi.  p.  261.  See  ust  of  the  science  and  art  schools  in 
also  Mr.  Scott  Russelrs  paper  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  January  1, 
Macmillan's  Magazine,  Annl,  1868.  1868,  &c. 
And  copy  of  minutes  on  tne  munifi-  *  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxd.  p.  160. 
cent  gift*  of  100,000/.,  by  Mr.  Whi1>.  »  Commons  Papers,  1867-8,  No. 
worth;  to  found  30  scholarships,  of  432. 
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Science  The  government  have  also   resolved   to   enlarge  the 

iSjaj?  grants  for  secular  instruction  (beyond  reading,  writing, 
ment.  and  arithmetic)  in  elementary  schools ;  and,  in  order  to 
assist  artisans  who  may  show  an  aptitude  for  scientific  in- 
struction, have  created  scholarships  pr  exhibitions  for  the 
encouragement  of  science  instruction,  and  for  the  support 
of  students  of  the  industrial  classes  while  continuing 
theu*  education.  These  are  intended  to  supplement  exist- 
ing action  on  the  part  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
and  by  promoting  secular  instruction  in  elementary  schools, 
to  form  a  connecting  hnk  between  them  and  tiie  science 
and  art  schools  and  classes." 
SouthKen-  "^^^  Department  of  Science  and  Art  is  charged  with  the 
rington  administration  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  an 
institution  which — ^Uke  the  department  itself^ — ^may  be 
said  to  have  arisen  from  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851 ; 
inasmuch  as  Parhament  voted  5,000Z.  for  the  purchase  of 
articles  out  of  that  Exhibition,  which  were  afterwards 
deposited  in  the  Museum  at  South  Kensington. 

This  museum,  however,  was  not  formally  opened  as  a 
separate  institution  until  1857,  when  it  began  to  embody, 
on  a  larger  scale  than  had  hitherto  been  attempted,  the 
suggestions  and  recommendations  of  successive  parliamen- 
tary committees  since  1836  for  the  improvement  of  in- 
dustrial art  in  this  country.  The  collections  in  this 
museum  now  consist  of — 1.  Objects  of  Ornamental  Art, 
as  applied  to  Manufactures,  with  an  Art  Library;  2. 
British  Pictures,  Sculpture,  and  Engravings ;  3.  Architec- 
tural Examples ;  4.  Appliances  for  Scholastic  Education ; 
5.  Materials  for  Building  and  Construction ;  6.  Substances 
used  for  Food ;  7.  Animal  Products ;  8.  Models  of  Pa- 
tented Inventions ;  and  9.  Eeproductions  by  means  of 
Photography  and  Casting."*  On  three  days  in  the  week 
the   museum   is    freely   open    to   the    public,    and    on 

"  Copy  of  Minute,  &c.,  of  the  Edu-  cxci.  p.  180. 

cation  Committee  on  Scientific  In-  »  Commons  PaperS|  1860,  vol.  xvL 

struction,  Commons  Papers,  1867-8,  pp.  620,  661 4 
No.  193.    And  see  Hans.  -Deb*  vol. 
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Other  three  days  to  students  ;  the  general  public  may  also 
attend  on  these  days,  on  payment  of  a  small  entrance 
fee."" 

It  is  an  importtmt  branch  of  the  system  of  Art  Educa- 
tion, that  the  South  Kensington  Museum  ia  supported  by 
government,  and  is  made  use  of  as  a  central  repository 
for  choice  examples  of  foreign  and  domestic  art.  It  is 
also  entrusted  with  the  distribution  of  specimens  of  art 
(as  gifts)  to  provincial  museums  and  schools  of  art ;  and 
with  the  circulation,  by  way  of  loan,  of  similar  articles  for 
local  exhibitions,  museums,  and  schools  of  art  throughout 
the  kingdom ;  also  of  books  from  the  Art  Library  to  local 
art  schools.  A  travelling  collection  of  articles  from  each 
division  of  the  Central  Museum  has  been  organised,  which 
is  sent  in  rotation  to  local  schools  of  art,  upon  certain 
conditions,  a  practice  which  has  proved  most  serviceable 
to  art  students  who  frequent  such  schools.' 

The  kindred  institution  of  the  new  College  of  Science 
in  Dublin,  which  was  founded  in  1867,  as  a  strictly 
instructional  institution,  in  place  of  the  old  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry,  which  has  ceased  to  exist,  its  exhibitional 
functions  having  been  merged  into  the  Eoyal  DubUn 
Society  for  the  promotion  of  arte,  manufactures,  &c.,' 
tc^ether  with  the  Dublin  Zoological  Society,  are  also 
connected  with,  and  enriched  by  contributions  from,  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art.  Similar  museums  of 
science  and  industrial  art,  and  of  natural  history,  have 

'  Thorn.     OfficiAl     Directory     of  of  ell  couatriea  relating  to  the  fino 

United  Kingdom,  1868,  p.  177.    The  arts,    from   the   invention  of  print- 

aoDusl  aTerage  of  visitors  to  the  Mu-  ing  up  to  the  year  1665,  ia  in  course 

Beum  from  1B67  to  18Q7  (excluding  of  preparation,  BJid  is  beinfr  printed 

1862,  the  year  of  the  Exhibition)' has  weekly  in   Mtee  and  Queriei.     The 

been  624,714.    Civil  Service  Esti-  first  scheme  for  publishing  this  uni- 

raatei,  1868-9,  Claas  FV.  p.  29.    New  veraal  art  catalogue  was  objected  to 

and    maKDificent    buUdinga    are    in  by    the    House   of   Commons,    but 

cooiw  of  erection  for  the  accommo-  grants  have  been  since  obtained  for 

dation  of  the  Museum.    Ibid.  the  prosecution  of  the  work.     Hans. 

'  Commons  Papers,  1800,  toI.  ivi.  Deb.  vol.  cliixvii.  p.  391  ;  ibid.  vol. 

K.   711,   739.     Rep.  Sel.  Com.   on  cxc.p.l218i  vol.cicii.pp.  1165-1172. 

jia  Exhibition,  Commons'  Papers,  '  Papers  relating  to   the   Collego 

1867,    vol.   X.   pp.   614,    645,    668.  of  Science  (Dublin),  &c.     Commons 

A  catalogue  of  the  printed  works  Papers,  1867,  vol.  Iv.  p.  777, 
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Science      been   established  in  Scotland  in  connection  with   this 

De'p^      department.- 

mont.  The  South  Kensington  Museum  is  under  the  control  of  a 

General  Superintendent,  who  is  at  present  (1869)  also  the 
Secretary  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  And  there 
are  three  Museum  Superintendents,  *  one  for  works  and 
lighting,  another  for  the  arrangement  of  objects  of  science 
and  art,  and  the  third  for  custody,  police,  and  general 
duties,' '  besides  three  keepers,  and  ten  assistant  keepers." 
It  is  customary  for  Parliament  to  vote  a  sum  of 
10,000/.  annually,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of 
works  of  art,  to  be  deposited  in  this  Museum.  No  pur- 
chase is  made  from  this  fiind  without  the  approval  of  the 
presiding  officers  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and 
they  are  advised  in  such  matters  by  the  Art  referees.^ 

A  minute  of  the  Education  Committee,  dated  March 
17,  1863,  created  two  permanent  Art  referees  of  the 
Kensington  Museum — one  to  be  '  responsible  for  advising 
the  Board  in  respect  of  the  purchase  of  all  classes  of 
objects  of  art  (whether  ornamental  or  industrial,  ancient 
or  mofdern),  except  modern  (dating  from  1750)  pictures, 
sculjiture,  and  engravings,'  the  other,  to  advise  in  regard 
to/ the  aforesaid  exceptions.  The  first  referee  made  a 
noint  of  visiting  the  Continent  every  year  in  search  of 
JSrorks  of  art  to  be  added  to  the  Museum*     It  was  also 

^  ,  '  his  duty  to  procure  casts  or  other  reproductions  of  works 
of  art  in  museums  and  public  buildings  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  which  should  either  remain  at  the  Kensington 
Museum,  or  be  circulated  amongst  the  affiliated  museums, 
or  loaned  to  local  exhibitions,  in  various  parts  of  the 
country^     But  in  1868,  government,  upon  the  advice  of 

■  Civil  Service  Estimates.  1868-9,  art  are  distributed  and  administered. 

Class  IV.  pp.  31-33.    Rep.  Sel.  Com.  Commons  Paper8,1864,  vol.  xii.  p.  180. 

Paris  Exhibition,  1867,  pp.  16^  22,  *  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxxvii.  p.  936. 

24.    And  see  Report  of  Committee  Rep.  Com.  Paris  Exbib.  p.  10. 

to  enquire  into  the  constitutioD,work-  ■  Civil  Serv.  Est.  1868-9,  IV.  p.  28. 

in^}  and  success  of  the  Government  ""  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cIxxxviL  p.  093. 

Schools  of  Art,  and  into  the  system  Rep.  Com.  Paris  Exhib.  pp.  24,  42. 

under  which  the  parliamentary  ^ants  ^  Rep.  Com.  Paris  Exnib.   1867, 

for  promoting  national  education  in  p.  24. 
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a  departmental  committee  of  enquiry,  abolished  these 
offices,  and  in  lieu  thereof  consulted  gentlemen  skilled  in 
different  branches  of  science  and  art,  as  to  intended  pur- 
chases, paying  them  according  to  a  set  scale  of  fees.* 

The  South  Kensington  Museum  is  rapidly  growing  in 
public  estimation,  and  the  distribution  therefrom  of  special 
collections,  illustrating  particular  branches  of  science  and 
art,  to  local  museums  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  Moseums, 
is  much  and  increasingly  valued  throughout  the  country. 
It  is  the  means  of  affording  recreation  and  instruction  to 
the  whole  nation,  and  especially  to  the  poorer  classes,  and 
has  tended  greatly  to  improve  the  taste  and  skill  of 
mechanics  and  manufacturers.  This  remark  applies  with 
equal  force  to  the  admirable  collection  of  art  manufacture 
and  implements  of  education  at  the  Central  Museum  itself, 
which  has  attracted  great  attention  abroad,  and  led  to  the 
formation  of  similar  industrial  museums  in  other  lands. 
All  these  results  are  attributable,  for  the  most  part,  to 
the  International  Exhibitions  which  sprang  into  existence 
in  1851.'' 

The  Board  for  the  control  and  management  of  the  Control  of 
Science  and  Art  Department,  and  its  affiliated  schools,  &c.,  and  Art 
is  composed  of  the  Lord  President  and  the  Vice-President  ^^^ 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  the  controUing 
power,  in  this  as  in  other  matters,  being  with  the  Lord 
President.     None  of  the  other  members  of  the  Education 
Committee  are  consulted  on  the  business  of  this  department. 
The  Board  usually  assemble  about  once  a  week,  generally 
at  South  Kensington,  for  the  transaction  of  business.®    To 


^  Hans.  Deb.  toI.  cxdi.  pp.  1168,  local    museums.'     Accordingly,  the 

1171, 1607.  annual  grant  for  the  purchase,  loan, 

^  Bep.  Com.  Paris  Exhib.  1867,  and  dismbution  of  objects  to  schools 

pp.  S4,    38-41.      Hans.  Deb.  toL  of  art,  or  for  local  exhibition,  has 

c&xxix.  p.  1232.    The  Select  Com-  since  been  largely  increased.     Ciyil 

mittee  on  Schools  of  Art,  1864,  re-  Service  Estimates,  186&-9,  Class  IV. 

commended  Hhat  the  collection  of  p.  26.    See  Hans.  Deb.  yol.  cxcii. 

works  of   decorative   art  at  South  p.  1161. 

Kensington  be  made  more  generally        "  ^P*  ^^*  Com.  on  Education, 

useful  Sian  at  present  throughout  the  1866.    £vid.  822, 1329,  2308,  2461, 

country,  especially  in  connection  with  &c. 

VOL.   JI.  U  U 
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adrise  and  assist  this  Board,  there  are,  in  addition  to  the 
secretary  and  assistant  secretary,  other  permanent  oflScers. 
First,  a  general  inspector  for  art,  who  is  presumed  to  be 
always  present  at  the  Board  to  answer  questions,  and  to 
advise  upon  reports  in  r^ard  to  purchases,  &c.     He  also 
superintends  the  various  schools  of  art  throughout  the 
country,  and  conducts  examinations  thereat*    In  1851, 
there  were  but  seventeen  art  schools  in  the  provinces,  and 
one  central  school.     There  are  now  (1868)  ninety-eight 
art  schools ;  seventy-two  night  schools,  first  established  in 
1866,  for  the  elementary  instruction  of  workmen,  after 
hours ;  and  588  schools  for  the  poor,  in  connection  with 
this  department.     There  is  also  an  inspector-general  for 
science,  in   connection  with  the   royal  school  of  Naval 
Architecture,  who  superintends  302  schools  for  instruction 
in  science  generally,  including  mathematical,  mechanical, 
and  physical  science.     All  these  schools  are  examined 
yearly,  and  receive  government  aid  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  pupils  under  instruction.* 

An  annual  report  is  submitted  to  Parliament  by  the 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education,  exclusively  concerning  the  proceedings  of 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  within  the  year,  in 
relation  (1)  to  the  aid  given  to  the  industrial  classes  in 
obtaining  instruction  in  the  branches  of  science  and  art 
which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  their  occupations  ;  (2)  to 
the  administration  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum ;  and 
(3)  to  the  condition  of  the  institutions  for  the  promotion 
of  science  and  art  which  are  subject  to  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  department.  Appended  to  this  report  are 
special  reports  from  the  directors,  &c.,  of  the  particular 
institutions  or  scientific  bodies  imder  the  control  of  the 
department.' 

^  Rep.    Com.    Paris    Exhibition,  the  State  for  technical  education  in 

1867^p.  6,  9.  Great  Britain  and  in  other  countries, 

•  l(id,  pp.  3, 16.    Civil  Service  Ee-  see  Und.  vol.  clxxxix.  p.  869. 
timates.  1868-9,  Claas  IV.  pp.  24-27.        '  Commons  Papers,  1866,  yol.  xvL 

Hans.  Deb.  voL  cxcii.  p.  1162.    For  a  p.  306. 
comparison  of  the  provision  made  by 
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There  is  a  separate  vote  on  behalf  of  Public  Education 
in  Ireland,  which  is  administered  by  the  Irish  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education.  It  amounted  for  the  year 
endmg  March  31, 1869,  to  the  sum  of  360,195^.' 

The  Science  and  Art  Department,  however,  is  for  the 
whole  United  Kingdom,  and  takes  charge,  at  present,  of 
the  grants  on  behalf  of  scientific  institutions  in  Ireland.*" 
But  it  is  in  contemplation  to  constitute  a  separate  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art  for  Ireland,  similar  to  that  above 
described,  and  to  amalgamate  as  far  as  possible  all  exist- 
ing Irish  institutions,  now  in  the  receipt  of  state  grants 
for  the  encouragement  of  science  or  art.  With  this  view 
a  royal  commission  was  appointed  in  1868,  to  report  on 
the  best  means  of  carrying  out  this  object. 

The  Charity  Commissioners. 

In  the  year  1853,  her  Majesty  was  authorised  by  Act  S^^^ 
of  Parliament,*  to  appoint  four  commissioners  (with  a 
secretary  and  two  inspectors)  to  act  as  '  The  Charity 
Commissioners  for  England  and  Wales,'  with  power  to 
enquire  into  all  charities  therein,  their  nature  and  ob- 
jects, administration,  management,  and  results,  and  the 
value,  condition,  management,  and  application  of  the 
estates,  funds,  and  income  of  the  same.  In  lieu  of,  or  in 
conjunction  with,  the  courts  of  equity — which  in  general 
take  cognizance  of  all  charitable  uses,  or  pubUc  trusts — 
this  Board  is  empowered  to  call  trustees  to  account  for 
the  fiinds  committed  to  their  charge,  to  appoint  new 
trustees,  rescind  improvident  alienations,  consider  and  adopt 
schemes  for  giving  effect  to  the  donor's  object,  and  afford 


'  Civil  Service  Estimates,  1868-9^  commission  was  appointed,  to  enquire 

Class  rV.  No.  14.     But  practically  into  primary  education  in  Ireland, 

the  government  has  no  control  over  Civil  Serv.  Est.  \9)Q6-Q,  Class  VII. 

this  expenditure.    The  whole  system  p.  8. 

of  Irish  education  is  at  present  in  an        ^  Ibid.  Class  FV.  pp.  31  -S3, 
unsatisfactoiy  state,  and  will  doubt-        *  Act  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  137,  amended 

less  ere  long  be  placed  under  a  more  and  extended  by  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  124 

responsible  management.   Hans.  Deb.  23  &  24  Vict.  cc.  134,  136;  24  Vict.  j 

vol.  cxd.  p.  119,    In  1868,  a  royal  c.  9j  26  &  26  Vict,  c  112,  ^ 

uu  2 
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Charity      eveiy  specics  of  relief  that  may  be  required  by  such 
institutions. 

The  term  *  charitable'  is  imderstood  to  include  en- 
dowed schools  (not  being  universities),  and  endowments 
for  education,  whether  of  rich  or  poor,  which  are  subject 
to  the  operation  of  this  law,  and  amenable  to  the  juris- 
diction either  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  or  of  the  Charity 
Commission.^ 

All  proposed  alterations  or  improvements,  as  well  as 
all  sales  or  exchanges  of  charity  lands,  require  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  commissioners ;  who  are  bound  to  institute 
enquiries  and  make  reports  to  the  Attorney-General,  firom 
time  to  time  ;  and  also  to  present  to  the  crown  an  annual 
report  of  their  proceedings,  to  be  laid  before  Parliament. 
If  any  legislative  action  be  required  to  give  effect  to  a 
particular  scheme  approved  of  by  the  Charity  Commission, 
a  Bill  for  the  purpos3,  after  being  sanctioned  by  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Education  Committee,  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  legislature  by  some  member  of  the  govern- 
ment.*^ 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Charitable  Trusts  Act  of 
1860,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  was  considerably 
extended,  and  it  now  constitutes  '  a  distinct  court  of  law, 
as  a  subordinate  branch  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.'*  The 
operations  of  the  Board  have  been  attended  with  great 


•)  See  an  account  of  the  existing  appointment  of  additional  members 

law  of  charities;  as  affecting  endowed  specially  acquainted   with  all   that 

schools,  with  particulars  as  to  the  concerns  education,  and  of  sufficient 

jurisdiction^  powers^  and  proceedings  weight  and  reputation  to  have  great 

of  the  Charity  Gommissionersy  in  the  influence  with  the  country.     They 

report  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Com-  also  adyise  that  one  of  the  new  mem- 

mission,  presented  to  Parliament  in  hers  should  be  ^a  member  of  Parlla- 

1868,  vol.  i.  ch.  iv.      This  chapter  ment,  who  would  be  able  to  explain 

points  out  the  inadequacy   of   the  in  his  place  the  reasons  for  eyery 

lurisdiction  at  present  exercised  on  scheme  that  was  proposed^  to  show 

Dehalf  of  educational  endowments,  its  relations  to  other  schemes,  and  in 

'vi^hether  by  yisitors,  or  by  the  Court  the  absence  of  a  minister  to  answer 

of  Chancery  and  the  Charity  Com-  any  questions  that  might  be  aaked ' 

mission,  to  effect  the  needful  reforms,  (p.  684). 

These  commissioners  further  recom-        *  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxci.  p.  234. 
mend  an  enlargement  of  the  powers        >  iiiVi.  voL  dxxxvii.  pp.  772,  ©25. 
of  the  Charity  Commission,  and  the 
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pubKc  advantage,  and  are  of  increasing  magnitude  and 
importance." 

The  Commissioners  on  Popular  Education,  in  1861, 
advised  that  the  Charity  Commission  should  be  incor- 
porated with  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  that  the  Privy  Council  be  empowered 
through  this  Committee  (on  Education  and  Charities)  to 
make  ordinances  for  the  improvement  of  educational 
charities,  and  for  the  conversion  to  educational  purposes, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  of  any  charities  which  as  at  present 
administered  had  become  useless  or  objectionable.  These 
ordinances  to  be  laid  before  the  trustees  of  the  respective 
charities  (who  should  be  at  Kberty  to  appeal  to  another 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  from  any  such  decision), 
and  afterwards  to  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of 
Parhament."  This  recommendation,  however,  has  not 
been  carried  out ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  Parliament 
would  sanction  the  transference  of  the  fimctions  of  a 
g'l/o^i-judicial  Board  to  an  executive  and  administrative 
department  of  state.*  It  is  more  hkely  that,  pursuant  to 
the  suggestions  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  of 
1868,  the  powers  of  the  Charity  Commission,  as  an  ad- 
ministrative Board,  and  as  a  central  authority,  under  the 
control  of  Parhament,  will  be  extended  and  enlarged. 

The  commission  is  nevertheless  under  the  general 
supervision  and  control  of  the  Privy  Council.^ 

The  Board  consists  of  a  chief  commissioner,  and  two 
assistant  commissioners,  who  hold  oflSce  during  good 
behaviour,  and  who,  with  the  secretary  and  the  inspec- 
tors, are  declared  to  be  incapable  of  sitting  in  the  House 


">  See  Fourteenth  and  fifteenth  He-        ^  See  a  debate  in  the  House  of 

ports  of  the  Charity  GommiBsioners,  Commons^  on  June  16,  1864,  on  a 

for  1866  and  1867.   Kep.  Commission  motion  for  the   appointment  of   a 

on  Pop.   Educatioui   1861,   part  t.  select  committee  to  enquire  into  the 

Charitable  Endowments.   Hans.  Deb.  construction,  expense,  and  working 

vol.  cxd.  pp.  128S-1290.  ^  of  the  Charity  hoard.    The  motion 

^  Commons  Papers^  1861^  yol.  xxi.  was  opposed  by  ministeiSy  and  nega^ 

part  i.  p.  640.  tived. 

°  Hans.  Deb.  yol.  clxiz.  p.  184. 
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Charity  of  Commons.'  The  chief  commissioner  receives  1,500/. 
per  annum,  and  the  assistant  commissioners  1,200Z.  each. 
The  fourth  commissioner  is  unpaid,  and  holds  office  during 
pleasure.'  This  office  is  always  conferred  upon  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Education  Committee,  so  as  to  enable  him 
to  represent  the  Board  in  the  House  of  Commons.*  It 
has  no  parliamentary  representative  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  as  the  President  of  the  Council  is  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  it.* 

There  are  now  attached  to  the  Board  four  inspectors, 
a  secretary,  and  twenty-seven  clerks,  of  various  grades." 


THE   BOABD   OF  TRADE. 

In  reviewing  the  position  and  duties  of  this  impor- 
tant department  of  state,  it  will  be  appropriate  to  consider 
(1)  its  constitution,  and  (2)  its  functions. 

1 .  The  Constitution  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Its  origin.  The  origin  of  this  department  dates  from  the  year 
1660,  when  Charles  11.  established  two  separate  coun- 
cils, one  for  Trade,  and  another  for  Foreign  Plantations. 
These  two  councils  were  afterwards  united  as  a  board, 
which  was  commonly  known  as  the  Board  of  Trade. 
After  undergoing  various  changes,  this  board  was  utterly 
suppressed  and  abolished,  in  1782,  by  the  Act  22  Geo. 
ni.  c.  82/  From  this  time  affairs  of  trade  were  placed 
under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
which  was  set  apart  by  order  in  council  in  1786,  as  the 
office  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  the  conside- 
ration of  all  matters  relating  to  trade  and  foreign  plan- 
tations ;  in  other  words,  as  a  Board  of  Trade,  with  juris- 

'i  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  187,  sees.  2,  4,  •  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxdi.  p.  ©52. 

6 ;  amended  by  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  124,  »  Ibid.  vol.  clxxxix.  p.  170. 

Bee.  2.  "  Civil  Service  Estimates,  186ft-0, 

'  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  137,  sec.  1.  Class  IL  No.  29. 

CivU    Service    Estimates,    1868-9,  ''  Thomas,  Hist  of  Public  Depftrt- 

Class  II.  No.  29.  ments,  p.  77. 
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diction  over  the  colonies  of  the  British  crown.  The 
colonies  continued  in  the  charge  of  this  department  until 
the  close  of  the  American  war,  when  they  were  transferred 
to  the  care  of  the  Home  Secretary.^  Until  a  very  recent 
period,  however,  all  colonial  acts  requiring  the  confirmation 
of  the  Queen  in  council  were  referred  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  were  made  the  subject  of  minutes  by  the 
President.  But  now  the  Colonial  Office  merely  refers  to 
the  board  such  Acts  as  relate  to  trade,  for  examination 
and  report  thereon.* 

This  Board,  or  Committee,  is  appointed  by  order  in  of  whom 
council  at  the  commencement  of  every  reign.  It  consists  composed, 
of  a  president,^  with  certain  ex  officio  members,  viz. : — 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the  principal  Secretaries  of 
State,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  certain  other 
Cabinet  Ministers,  with  other  Privy  Councillors  who  do 
not  form  part  of  the  administration,  but  are  added  to  the 
board  either  on  account  of  their  official  position,  or 
because  of  their  special  knowledge  of  colonial  questions. 
Of  this  latter  class,  some  privy  councillors  are  occasionally 
summoned  to  attend  meetings  of  the  board  without  being 
made  permanent  members  thereof*  So  recently  as  the  year 
1835,  during  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Poulett  Thompson, 
meetings  of  the  board  used  to  take  place,  but  it  was  after- 
wards considered  advisable  to  dispense  with  them,  partly 
on  account  of  its  being  extremely  inconvenient  for  high 
officers  of  state  to  attend,  and  so  by  degrees  the  office 
became  departmental.*  Nevertheless,  within  the  last  few 
years,  it  has  happened  that  several  important  questions  of 
colonial  policy  have  arisen  upon  which  the  government 
have  felt  it  advisable  to  consult  all  the  members  of  the 


^  See  antCf  p.  619.  '  Hep.  Com.  Official  Salaries,  1850. 

«  Dwarris    on    Statutes,    p.  908.  Evid.  872,  878,  959.    Rep.  Com.  on 

Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cvi.  p.  1120.  Foreign  Trade,  1864,  pp.  128,  129. 

y  There  was  also  a  Vice-President.        *  Kep.  Com^  on  Board  of  Admi^ 

until  that  office  was  abolished,  as  will  raltj,  1861,  p.  610. 
be  hereafter  mentioned,  in  1867. 
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Board  of  Trade.  Upon  these  occasions,  the  whole  board 
has  been  convened,  and  by  this  means  the  services  of 
various  eminent  men,  professional  and  non-professional, 
who  were  of  the  Privy  Council,  though  not  of  the 
existing  administration,  have  been  secured  for  the  con- 
sideration of  grave  constitutional  questions.  Upon  the 
reception  of  reports  of  this  description  firom  the  Com- 
mittee of  Trade,  ministers  have  advised  that  the  same 
should  be  approved  by  the  Queen  in  council,  and  they 
have  afterwards  introduced  bills  into  Parliament  founded 
upon  such  reports.** 
Present  At  the  present  time,  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  a  branch 

wmstitu-  ^£  ^^  executive  government,  means  nothing  more  than 
the  president,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  the  secretaries 
and  other  official  staff,  transacts  all  the  business  which  has 
been  assigned  to  this  department.'  The  president  is  not 
necessarily  and  was  not  invariably  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  until  after  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Trade  in  1864,  that  henceforth  he  should 
always  have  a  place  therein,  in  order  to  insure  for  his 
advice  and  opinions  on  commercial  matters  a  due  consi- 
deration ;  which  has  since  been  carried  out* 

Until  1867,  when  the  office  was  aboUshed,  there  was 
invariably  a  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  who 
was  a  privy  councillor  and  a  member  of  the  administra- 
tion, but  who  never  had  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  Having 
no  special  or  onerous  duties  to  perform,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent usually  held  his  office  in  connection  with  that  of 
Paymaster-General,  receiving  (for  the  two  offices)  a  salary 
of  2,0002.  per  annmn,  being  the  same  as  that  allotted  to 
the  President*  The  existence  of  two  offices  so  similar 
as  that  of  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Board 


^  See  antef  p.  621.  Grej;  Porl.  Gov.  Evid.  pp.  168,  245-254.    The  Prea- 

ed.  1864,  p.  2/2.  dent  has  been  in  the  Cabinet  erer 

«  Rep.  on  Off.  Sal.  1850.    Eyid.  since  1865. 

762,  766,  799.    Rep.  on  For.  Trade,  •  Ibid,  pp.  128,  246.    Rep.  Com. 

1864,  p.  249.  on  Education,  1866.  Evid.  624.  And 

'  Rep.  Com.   For.  Trade,  1864.  see  mUe,  p.  468. 
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of  Trade  proved  most  anomalous  and  unsatisfactory. 
Each  had  an  equal  right  of  access  to  all  official  papers, 
and  it  was  usual  for  the  share  of  business  to  be  under- 
taken by  each  to  be  a  matter  of  private  arrangement ; 
the  president,  however,  as  the  chief  officer,  being  held 
responsible  for  everything.  In  the  absence  of  the  presi- 
dent, the  vice-president  filled  his  place,  and,  if  sitting  in 
a  different  chamber  to  his  chief,  he  represented  the  de- 
partment in  Parliament,  being  necessarily  held  responsible 
for  his  own  share  in  the  business  of  the  board/  But  at 
length  the  office  of  vice-president  fell  into  an  unsatis- 
factory state  of  irresponsibility.  Being  able  *  to  refuse 
to  do  anything,*  whilst  the  president  could  *  refuse  to 
allow  him  anything  to  do,' '  it  was  evident  that  any 
further  continuance  of  the  office  was  incompatible  with 
the  interests  of  the  pubhc  service.  Accordingly,  advan-  Abolition 
tage  was  taken  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  an  appli-,  vi^-Pro. 
cation  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  Treasury  in  1866,  Bident. 
for  some  addition  to  the  staff,  owing  to  the  large  increase 
of  duty  which  had  recently  devolved  upon  the  board,  to 
appoint  a  departmental  committee,  consisting  of  the  vice- 
president  and  the  financial  secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to 
enquire  into  the  constitution  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  with 
a  view  to  the  introduction  therein  of  greater  efficiency, 
and  of  a  more  economical  administration. 

The  committee  presented  an  elaborate  report  on  the 
state  of  the  office,  specifying  the  new  work  assigned  to 
the  board  within  the  last  few  years,  and  making  nu- 
merous recommendations  for  its  improved  organisation 
and  management. 

The  principal  alteration  suggested  was  that  there  should 
be  but  one  responsible  head  of  the  board,  namely,  the 
president;  that  there  should  be  two  secretaries,  one  of  whom 
should  sit  in  Parliament ;  that  the  office  of  vice-president 


'  Bep.    on  Off.  SaL  1860,  Evid.    miialty,  1861,  la,  605. 
775.    Commons  Papers,  1854,  yol.        '  Coiresp.  Bd.  of  Trade,  Commons 
xxyii.  p.  129.   Rep.  on  Board  oi  Ad-    Papers,  18o7,  toI.  xzxiz.  p.  220. 
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ghould  be  abolished,  and  that  there  should  be  "as  many 
assistant-secretaries  as  might  be  required  for  transacting 
the  business  of  the  board. 

It  was  also  recommended  that  the  office  should  be 
subdivided  into  four  departments,  each  having  an  assist- 
ant-secretary, namely,  one  for  railway  matters,  another 
for  mercantile  marine  matters,  another  for  harbours  and 
foreshores,  and  another  for  general  commercial  business. 
An  Act  was  accordingly  passed  to  carry  out  the  arrangement 
for  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  vice-president,  and  to 
allow  one  of  the  secretaries  to  sit  in  the  Hoiise  of  Com- 
mons.*' The  post  of  Paymaster-General,  which  of  late 
years  has  been  usually  held  in  connection  with  this  office, 
is  proposed  to  be  hereafter  attached  to  the  office  of  the 
Judge-Advocate  General.*  And  the  salary  of  the  new 
parliamentary  secretary  has  been  fixed  at  1,500/.,  being 
a  reduction  of  500/.  on  the  salary  formerly  given  to  the 
vice-president.^ 

The  other  recommendations  of  the  committee,  after 
being  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  were  sanctioned 
by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  on  January  7,  1867,  and 
were  directed  to  be  put  into  immediate  operation.'' 
Divisioii  of  Accordingly,  the  office  is  now  divided  into  six  depart- 
ments, each  in  charge  of  an  assistant-secretary  (in  the 
case  of  the  first  four),  or  other  principal  officer.  The 
departments  are  as  follows : — 1.  The  Commercial  and 
Miscellaneous.  2.  The  Eailways  and  Telegraphs.  3. 
That  relating  to  Harbours,  including  Fisheries  and  Fore- 
shores. 4.  The  Mercantile  Marine  and  Wreck.  5.  The 
Statistical.  »  6.  The  Financial,  which  includes  the  two 
branches.  Seamen's  Pensions,  &c.,  and  Accounts.* 

Before  proceeding  to  state  the  duties  which  appertain 
to  these  several  departments,  it  will  be  necessary  to  direct 

^  Stat.  80  &  31  Vict.  c.  72.  Hans.  Trade,  Com.  Papers,  1667,  vol.  zzxix. 

Deb.  vol.  clxxxyii.  p.  67.  p.  216. 

*  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxxv.  p.  858.  .   »  Ibid.  p.  220.  And  see  Thorn's  Of- 

J  IhitL  vol.  dxxxvii.  p.  873.  ficial  Directozy,  U.  Kingdom,  1868^ 

^  Corresp.  &c.  rel.  to  tne  Board  of  p.  174. 
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attention  to  one  or  two  other  points  affecting  the  consti- 
tution of  the  board. 

In  the  year  1864,  much  dissatisfaction  was  expressed,  The  Board 
both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,"  at  the  defective  arrange-  ^  Forelm 
ments  which  existed  in  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  fur-  Trade. 
therance  of  British  interests  in  connection  with  foreign 
commerce.  All  applications  to  and  from  foreign  countries 
were  required  to  be  transmitted  through  the  Foreign 
Office,  which  occasioned  serious  delay  and  inconvenience 
in  commercial  matters.  And  the  inferior  position  hitherto 
occupied  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  a  branch  of  the 
executive  government,  detracted  from  its  influence  and 
ability  to  deal  successfully  with  mercantile  questions. 
On  April  15,  1864,  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  a 
committee  to  enquire  into  the  existing  arrangements 
between  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  regard  to  trade  with 
foreign  nations.  This  committee  reported  much  evi- 
dence, and  also  recommended :  1.  That  the  Board  of 
Trade  should  be  placed  -  more  nearly  upon  a  footing  with 
the  Foreign  Office,  so  as  to  insure  that  its  opinions  in 
matters  of  trade  might  have  due  weight ;  and  that  the 
president  should  always  be  in  the  Cabinet.  2.  That  the 
board  should  be  put  in  direct  communication  with  the 
members  of  the  diplomatic  and  consular  services,  through 
the  Foreign  Office,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  prompt  and 
speedy  transmission  to  the  board  of  information  concern- 
ing foreign  trade.  And  3.  That  an  officer  should  be 
appointed  in  the  Foreign  Office  to  conduct  its  correspond- 
ence with  the  Board  of  Trade."  The  first  recommen- 
dation, we  have  seen,  has  been  complied  with.  On  March 
17,  1865,  the  House  was  informed  that  the  govern- 
ment did  not  intend  to  carry  out  the  second  recommen- 
dation, which,  in  fact,  had  been  only  agreed  to  in 
committee  by  the  chairman's  casting  vote ;  but  that,  in 
conformity  with   the  third  recommendation,  they  had 

-  Com.  Pap.  1864,  vol.  Iviii.  p.  101.  ■  Ibid,  vol.  vii.  p.  284. 
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created  a  new  division  in  the  Foreign  Office,  to  be  known 
as  *  the  Commercial  and  Consular  Division/  which  would 
be  charged  with  correspondence  upon  all   commercial 
matters,  whether  with  the  Board  of  Trade  or  any  other 
department  of  the  imperial  government,  or  with    any 
other  persons  or  associations  at  home  or  abroad,  upon 
matters  affecting  the  interests  of  commerce,** 
The  Prwii-      Th^  Opinion  has  always  been  entertained  by  the  House 
dent  not  to  of  Conunous,  and  ratified  by  the  practice  of  successive 
trade.        administrations,  that  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
should  never  be  entrusted  to  any  man  who  was  directly 
and  personally  engaged  in  any  branch  of  trade  in  Eng- 
land.    For  it  is  the  duty  of  the  minister  of  trade  in  this 
country  to  take  a  large  and  impartial  view  of  the  interests 
of  trade,  not  only  as  between  persons  engaged  in  particu- 
lar branches  of  commerce,  but  also  as  to  the  relations 
of  trade  with  the  community  at  large  ;   and  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  essential  to  the  adequate  discharge 
of  the  fimctions  of  this  Board,  and  to  the  maintenance 
of  its  credit  and  confidence,  that  the  members  and  pre- 
siding officers  of  the  board  should  be  themselves  free 
from  participation  in  trade,  and  above  suspicion  in  that 
respect.^     Accordingly,    in    1865,  upon  Mr.  Goschen 
being  appointed  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
he  relinquished  his  position  as  head  of  a  well-known 
commercial  firm,  and  retired  from  the  directory  of  the 
Bank  of  England.     And  in  1866,  his  successor  in  office, 
Mr.  Stephen  Cave,  at  once  gave  up  his  directorship  in  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  every  other  directorship  he  held  at 
the  time  of  his  appointment,  thinking  it  *  inconvenient  that 
public  men  in  his  responsible  position  should  be  supposed 
liable  to  be  actuated  by  personal  or  interested  motives  * 
when  dealing  with  commercial  or  monetary  questions."* 
It  is  very  desirable  that  the  Board  of  Trade  should  be 

^  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clzxvii.  p.  1880.  Secretary,  and  ex-Vice-Presdt  of  the 

Civil    Service    Estimates,    1867-8.  Board   of  Trade,    Hans.   Deb.  vol. 

Class  n^.  8.    And  see  anief  p.  613.  cxlv.  pp.  lldd-1141. 

»  RtHon.  H.  Laboucheze,Colonial  *>  Ihtd,  vol.  dxzzvi.  p.  lOO* 
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represented  in  the  House  of  Lords  either  by  the  president  Reppeaen- 
or  the  parliamentary  secretary ;  but  heretofore  it  has  too  ^^^  ^ 
often  happened  that  both  the  presiding  officers  of  the  de-  mont. 
partment  have  been  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
leaving  the  board  without  any  direct  representative  in  the 
other  House,  or  in  the  Lords'  committees  upon  questions 
concerning  trade,  an  arrangement  that  has  always  proved 
most  inconvenient  and  objectionable.' 

2.  The  Functions  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Formerly,  the  Board  of  Trade  was  mainly  a  consultative 
department,  with  scarcely  any  administrative  duties  to 
discharge.  But  of  late  years,  imder  the  authority  of 
various  Acts  of  Parliament,  a  large  and  increasing  amount 
of  executive  business,  of  a  very  important  and  multifarious 
character,  has  been  assigned  to  it 

The  duties  which  now  appertain  to  the  department  are  present 
principally  as  follows :  To  take  cognizance  of  all  matters  ^*^^^ 
relating  to  trade  and  commerce,  and  the  protection  of  the 
mercantile  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  to  advise 
other  departments  of  state  upon  such  questions — ^the 
Foreign  Office  in  commercial  matters  arising  out  of 
treaties  or  negotiations  with  foreign  powers ;  the  Home 
Office  with  respect  to  the  grant  and  provisions  of  charters, 
or  letters  patent  from  the  crown  ;  the  Colonial  Office  upon 
questions  affecting  commercial  relations  with  the  colonies, 
and  in  regard  to  the  construction  and  management  of 
lighthouses  abroad;  and  the  Treasury  as  to  alterations 
made  or  contemplated  in  the  customs  and  excise  laws, 
cases  of  individual  hardship  arising  out  of  the  operation  of 
those  laws,  and  points  connected  with  the  said  laws  which 
require  solution.  It  also  frequently  devolves  upon  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  draft  Bills  and  Orders  in  Council  upon 
matters  of  trade.  And  it  is  the  duty  of  the  board  to 
superintend  the  progress  of  Bills  and  questions  before 

'  Rep.  cm  OS.  Salaries,  1860,  Eyid.  125, 136,  329,  784. 
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Duties  of  Parliament  relating  to  commerce:  to  exercise  a  super- 
tho  Board.  ^isiQ^  Qyer  railway,  patent,  telegraph,  harbour  and  ship- 
ping Bills,  and  other  matters  affecting  trade  or  com- 
merce :  and  to  conduct  preliminary  enquiries,  under  the 
authority  of  Parliament,  into  intended  applications  to  Par- 
liament for  local  Bills :  also  to  receive  deputations  fix>m 
parties  whose  interests  may  be  affected  by  measures  re- 
lating to  trade  which  are  pending  in  PaxUament.' 

In  1832  the  Board  of  Trade  was  charged  with  the  duty 
of  collecting  and  publishing  statistical  information.  Since 
1840  it  has  exercised  under  various  statutes  a  surveillance 
over  all  railway  companies.  About  the  same  time  the 
Government  School  of  Design  (since  transferred  to  the 
care  of  the  Education  Office)  was  placed  under  its  super- 
intendence ;  the  office  for  the  Eegistration  of  Designs  or 
varieties  of  Manufacture  ;  and  the  office  for  the  Begistra- 
tion  of  Joint  Stock  Companies — ^with  various  duties  under 
the  Companies'  Act  of  1862 — have  also  been  attached  to 
it.  Since  1850  a  most  important  addition  to  the  functions 
of  the  board  hes  been  made,  by  the  Acts  for  regulating 
Merchant  Shipping  and  Pilotage ;  for  winding  up  the  Mer- 
chant Seamen's  Pund,  and  for  Steam  Navigation  Inspec- 
tion ;*  and  a  General  Eegister  Office  for  Merchant  Seamen 
has  been  established,  and  placed  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  board."  In  1855  the  Meteorological  department 
was  established.  In  1861  the  Commission  on  lights. 
Buoys,  and  Beacons  recommended  that  the  duty  of  repre- 
senting the  general  lighthouse  service  in  Parhament,  mov- 
ing and  explaining  the  estimates  concerning  the  same,  &c. 
(a  duty  which  had  been  performed  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
since  die  passing  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1854), 
should  be  formally  assigned  either  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
or  to  the  Admiralty.''     In  1862,  and  again  in  1865, 

■  Rep.  Off.  Sal.  1860.    Evid.  760,        «  CommoM  Papera,  1847-8,  vol. 

761,  787.  789,  800.    Murray's  Hand-  xviii.  p.  489.    Ibid.  1864,  yol.  Avu. 

book,  p.  113.    May,  Pari.  Prac.  ed.  p.  129. 

1868,  p.  680.  Rep.  Com.  For.  Trade,        »  Parkinaon's  Under  Gort  p.  44. 
1864^  p.  141.  ^  The  Trinity  House  Corpontion 
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certain  powers  and  duties  in  connection  with  harbours 
and  navigation  under  local  Acts,  were  transferred  from 
the  Admiralty  to  the  Board  of  Trade  ;^  and  authority  has 
been  given  to  the  board  to  make  provisional  orders  for 
the  incorporation  of  pier  and  harbour  companies  ;  subject 
to  the  approval  and  sanction  of  Parliament.*  In  1863 
certain  duties,  under  the  Anchors  and  Chain  Cables  Act, 
were  allotted  to  the  board ;  and,  by  the  Act  26  and  27 
Vict,  c,  124,  the  board  was  empowered  to  appoint  In- 
spectors of  AlkaU  Works,  in  order  to  secure  the  better 
condensation  of  the  muriatic  acid  gas  evolved  therein. 
In  1866  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  crown  in  the  shore 
and  bed  of  the  sea,  and  of  every  channel,  creek,  bay,  and 
navigable  river  (with  certain  exceptions  enumerated  in 
the  schedule  of  the  Act)  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  far 
up  the  same  as  the  tide  flows  (i.e.  the  foreshore),  were 
transferred  from  the  management  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Woods  to  that  of  the  Board  of  Trade.'^  And  in  the  same 
year  the  Standard  Weights  and  Measures  Department 
was  established.  By  the  Sea  Fisheries  Acts  of  1866  and 
1868,  certain  powers  are  conferred  upon  the  Board  of 
Trade  for  the  establishment,  improvement,  inspection,  and 
maintenance  of  such  fisheries  in  Great  Bf  itain.  And  by 
the  Act  29  and  30  Vict.  c.  89,  the  Board  of  Trade  is 
authorised  to  appoint  one  member  to  the  existing  body  of 
conservators  of  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  river  Thames,  within  certain  pre- 
scribed limits,  to  aid  in  maintaining  the  preservation  and 
improvement  of  this  stream.     In  1867,  by  the  Act  30  and 


is  the  body  charged  by  law  with  the  Act  of  1861.    For  Acts  confirming 

administration    of   the    Lighthouse  such  Provisional  Orders^  see  29  &  80 

system.    The  duty  of  the  Board  of  Vict.  cc.  56,  68,  &c. 

Trade  is  confined  to  a  general  super-  ^  By  Act  29  &  30  Vict.  c.  62  sec. 

vision  and  control  of  the  expenditure  7.     See  a  memorandum  as  to  the 

for  this  service.    Mr.  Milner  Gibson  duties  of  the  Board  of  Trade  with 

(Presdt.  Bd.  of  Trade),  Hans.  Deb.  respect  to  foreshores  and  bed  of  the 

vol.  clzzi.  p.  429.  sea,  Com.  Papers,    1867-8,  No.  18. 

•  By  Acts  26  &  26  Vict.  c.  69  j  28  And  see  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxcii.  p» 
&  29  Vict.  c.  100.  1814. 

*  By  General  Pier  and  Harbour 
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Duties  of  31  Vict.  c.  124,  the  Board  of  Trade  was  authorised  to 
the  Board,  appoint  Inspectors  of  Lime  or  Lemon  Juice  to  be  ob- 
tained from  bonded  warehouses  for  use  as  an  anti-scor- 
butic on  ships  navigating  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  any  place  out  of  the  same ;  and  is  required  from  time 
to  time  to  issue,  and  cause  to  be  pubUshed,  scales  of 
medicines,  and  medical  stores  suitable  for  different  ships 
and  voyages,  with  books  of  instruction  for  dispensing  the 
same.  In  1868,  by  the  Act  31  &  32  Vict.  c.  33,  the 
board  was  authorised  to  collect  and  publish  statistics  of 
the  importation  and  exportation  of  cotton. 

The  board  has,  moreover,  duties  to  discharge  under 
the  Metropohtan  Waterworks  Act  of  1852,  under  the 
Telegraphs  Act  of  1863,  and  under  the  Fisheries  Con- 
vention Act  of  1868.  It  advises  the  crown  in  the  issue 
of  royal  charters,  setthng  the  terms  of  such  as  may 
be  granted.  It  is  also  expected  to  originate,  or  to 
watch  over,  all  legislative  measures  connected  with  trade, 
or  affecting  commercial  interests,  with  the  exception 
of  questions  relating  to  customs  or  excise  l^islation, 
banking  or  currency ;  which  of  late  years  have  been  ex- 
clusively undertaken  by  the  Treasury.' 

Having  enumerated  the  several  classes  of  duties  which 
from  time  to  time  have  been  assigned  to  the  performance 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  we  now  proceed  to  state  the  par- 
ticular departments  which  have  been  entrusted  with  the 
execution  of  the  same. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  a  new  classification 
of  the  office  took  place  in  1867,  whereby  it  was  divided 
into  six  departments,*  the  special  duties  of  which  are  as 
follows : — 


"  Report  of  Commons  Com.    on        *  See  ante,  p.  666. 
Foreign  Trade,  1864,  p.  129. 
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(1)  The  Commercial  and  Miscellaneous  Department^ 
including  also  the  Standards  Department 

To  this  division  is  allotted  the  preparation  of  treaties  ^T^®'^" 
of  commerce  and  navigation  with  foreign  states  or  British  partment. 
colonies,  and  questions  connected  therewith ;  also,  mis- 
cellaneous matters,  such  as  art  unions,  copyright,  trade- 
marks, companies,  partnerships,  i&c. ;  and  generally  all 
questions  concerning  trade  not  assigned  to  any  other 
branch. 

In  1864,  an  Act  was  passed  *  to  render  permissive  the  Decimal 
use  of  metric  weights  and  measiu'es  in  the  United  King- 
dom.'" This  Act  had  been  long  sought  for  by  the 
advocates  of  decimalism,**  and  was  the  result  of  a  parha- 
mentary  enquiry  in  1862  by  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  appointed  to  consider  '  the  practica- 
bility of  adopting  a  single  and  uniform  system  of  weights 
and  measures,  with  a  view  not  only  to  the  benefit  of  our 
internal  trade,  but  to  facihtate  our  trade  and  intercourse 
Avith  foreign  countries.'  The  Committee  came  to  the 
unanimous  conclusion  of  recommending  the  introduction, 
*  cautiously  and  steadily,'  of  the  metric  or  decimal  system 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  the  only  means  for  remedying 
the  great  inconvenience  now  experienced  from  the  mul- 
titude of  weights  and  measures  in  use.^  Since  the  passing 
of  the  Act  above  mentioned,  much  has  been  done  to  pro- 
mote the  practical  adoption  of  the  new  system,  not  only 
in  England,  but  throughout  the  colonies  and  dependencies 
of  the  British  crown.*^ 

The  Committee  further  recommended  the  estabhshment 
of  a  department  of  weights  and  measures  in  connection 

-  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  1 17.  p.  387. 

*»  See    Report    of  Sel.    Com.    on  «  Commons  Papers^  1862,  vol.  vii. 

Decimal  Coina^,  Commons  Papers,  p.  180. 

1852-3,  vol.  xxii.  p.  387.    Two  Re-  **  See  papers  relating  to  weights 

ports  of  the  Decimal  Coinage  Com-  and  measures  (East  India),  Commons 

mission,  Com.  Papers,  1859,  Sess.  2,  Papers,  1867-8,  No.  16,  and  especially 

vol.  xi.  p.  1.   Ibid.  1860,  vol.  xxx.  pp.  87,  80. 
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with  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  whom  should  be  entrusted 
the  conservation  and  verification  of  the  standards,  the 
superintendence  of  inspectors,  and  the  general  duties  in- 
cident thereto.  They  also  advised  that  the  proposed 
department  should  take  measures,  from  time  to  time,  to 
promote  the  use  and  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  metric 
system  in  the  oflGices  of  government  and  among  the 
people, 
standard  Accordingly,  in  1866,  an  Act  was  passed,  authorising 
MdMea-  ^^  Constitution,  in  the  Board  of  Trade,  of  a  standard 
^^^^  weights  and  measures  department,"  in  charge  of  an  officer 
to  be  called  the  Warden  of  Standards,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  take  custody  of  the  imperial  standards,  heretofore 
deposited  in  the  Exchequer  Office,  and  to  conduct  all  such 
comparisons,  verifications,  and  other  operations,  with  re- 
ference  to  standards  of  length,  weight,  or  capacity,  in  aid 
of  scientific  researches  or  otherwise,  as  the  Board  of  Trade 
may  direct ;  and  to  report  annually  to  the  Board,  for  the 
information  of  Parhament,  on  the  proceedings  and  busi- 
ness of  his  department.  This  Act  also  provides  for  the 
periodical  comparison  and  adjustment  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  standards  with  the  imperial  standards,  copies  of 
which  are  deposited  elsewhere.' 

It  is  intended  that  hereafter  the  functions  of  the  Warden 
of  Standards  shall  be  performed  by  the  Assistant-Secretary 
of  the  Commercial  Department,  who  will  receive  an  allow- 
ance of  100/.  a  year  for  this  additional  duty.* 

In  June,  1867,  an  International  Conference  on  weights, 
measures,  and  coins  was  held  in  Paris,  composed  of  re- 


*  For  particulars  as  to  the  organi-  '  Act  29  &  30  Vict.  c.  82,  sees, 

sation  of  the  Standards  Department^  10-12.     And  see  Hans.   Deb.  toI. 

its    proceedings  in    regard    to    the  clxxxiv.  p.  817 ;  vol.  clxxxy.  p.  466. 

metnc  system,  and  other  matters,  see  See  also  Reports  &c.    on  Standard 

First  Report  of  the  Standards  Com-  Weights  and  Measures,   Commona 

mission,  July  24,    1868,  Commons  Papers,  1854,  vol.  xix.  p.  933.    Ibid, 

Papers,  1867-8 ;  and  First  and  Second  1864,  vol.  Iviii.  p.  621. 

Reports  of  the  Warden  of  the  Stan-  «  Civil  Service  Estimates,  1867-8, 

dards,  presented  to  Parliament   in  Class  n.  p.  11. 
1867  and  1868. 
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presentatives  from  twenty  nationalities,  who  unanimously 
agreed  to  recommend  to  the  nations  concerned  the  adop- 
tion of  measures  to  promote  the  study  and  use  of  the  metric  ^ 
system  as  extensively  as  possible.*"  In  1868,  a  Bill  waa 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  to  supply  an  omis- 
sion in  the  Act  of  1864,  the  want  of  which  had  made 
that  Act  inoperative — ^namely,  to  authorise  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  construct  metric  standards  for  the  purpose  of 
verifying  and  guaranteeing  the  accuracy  of  the  metric 
measures  in  use  under  the  said  Act.  The  Bill  further 
provided  that  after  a  certain  number  of  years  the  metric 
system  should  be  exclusively  used,  and  the  present  mea- 
sures abolished.  After  a  long  debate,  the  Bill  was  read  a 
second  time,  on  May  13,  with  an  understanding  that  it 
should  be  then  dropped  until  next  session.*  Meanwhile, 
a  Eoyal  Commission  was  appointed  to  consider  the  re- 
commendations of  the  International  Conference  and  their 
adaptability  to  the  circumstances  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  reported  in  the  autumn  of  1868. 

(2)  The  Railways  and  Telegraphs  Department. 

Through  this  division  the  Board  of  Trade  exercises  an  Railway 
active  and  vigilant  supervision  over  railways  and  railway  ^eSf^ 
companies,  not  only  with  respect  to  their  original  forma- 
tion, but  also  as  to  their  subsequent  management.  Eail- 
ways  were  first  placed  under  the  Board  in  1840  by  the 
Act  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  97.  A  few  years  afterwards,  these 
powers  were  transferred  to  a  separate  Board  of  Eailway 
Commissioners,  but  in  1851,  by  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee  on  Official  Salaries  in  1850,  this  Board  was 
abolished,  and  their  powers  resumed  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  pursuant  to  the  Act  14  &  15  Vict^  c.  64.^  Further 
powers  were  given  by  the  Act  31  <&  32  Vict.  c.  119. 

*»  This    report    was  presented  to  209 ;  vol.  cxciii^.  426. 
the  House  ol  Commons,  pursuant  to        J  ^Pi  ^^  Omcial  Salaries,  1850, 

an  address,  in  1868.  Evid.  969,  &c.    Murray's  Handbook, 

*  Hans.  l>eb.  vol.  cxcii.  pp.  176-  p.  114. 
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jUiii^j  In  1845,  the  Board  of  Trade  were  charged  to  make 
J^pjrt-  prehminary  enquiries  in  regard  to  all  proposed  railway 
Bills ;  but  this  plan  proved  unsuccessful,  mainly,  it  is 
alleged,  because  the  enquiries  of  the  officers  of  the  Board 
were  conducted  in  private.  They  saw  the  promoters  and 
opponents  of  the  various  measures  submitted  to  them 
separately,  and  received  from  each  communications  that 
were  not  communicated  to  the  other  party.  Suspicions 
of  imfair  deahng  were  thus  engendered,  that  wholly  de- 
stroyed the  authority  of  their  reports.  The  Parhamentary 
Committees  to  whom  the  Bills  were  afterwards  referred, 
declined  to  be  guided  by  their  conclusions,  and  the  reports 
failed  to  carry  the  weight  to  which  they  were  often  in- 
trinsically entitled.  The  scheme  was  therefore  abandoned, 
and  investigations  into  proposed  railway  undertakings  are 
now  entirely  conducted  by  Committees  of  Parliament, 
notwithstanding  the  obvious  disadvantages  of  this  system, 
which  have  been  increasingly  felt  of  late  years.^ 

The  Board  of  Trade,  however,  still  perform  a  duty 
in  connection  with  railway  legislation.  From  1852  to 
1867,  by  virtue  of  a  sessional  order  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  Board  was  required  to  report  to  the  House  upon 
every  intended  railway  or  canal  Bill,  or  BUI  affecting  tidal 
waters  or  harbours.  These  reports  were  designed  merely 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committees  on  such  Bills  to 
any  deviations  from  the  ordinary  practice  of  Parliament 
in  regard  to  the  same,  to  evasions  of  the  Consolidation 
Acts,  to  novel  provisions  or  alterations  of  the  general 
law,  and  to  provisions  contrary  to  the  standing  orders. 
This  duty  might  perhaps  have  been  more  suitably  as- 
signed to  some  parliamentary  functionary  instead  of  to 
the  Board  of  Trade.  In  fact,  a  similar  duty  is  entrusted 
to  one  of  the  officers  of  the  House  of  Commons.'  It  is 
not,  therefore,  surprising  that  these  reports — having  failed 


*  Report  of  Sel.  Com.  on  Private    1863,  vol.  viii.  Evid.  pp.  08, 100, 847. 
Bill  Legislation,  Commons  Papers,        ^  Ibid.  pp.  29,  30,  135. 
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to  serve  any  useful  purpose,  and  it  being  *  notorious  that 
they  were  almost  whoUy  neglected,'  *  even  by  the  Com- 
mittee to  whom  the  Bills  were  referred' — should  now, 
for  the  most  part,  be  dispensed  with.  By  a  resolution  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  March  14, 1867,  it  was  agreed 
that  henceforth  those  railway  Bills  only  which  affected 
tidal  waters  or  harbours — ^which  are  reported  on  under 
the  Harbours'  Transfer  Act  of  1862 — shall  continue  to  be 
reported  upon  by  the  Board  of  Trade."  If  any  such 
reports  should  be  unfavourable,  it  would  be  competent 
for  the  Committee  on  the  Bill  to  require  the  attendance  of 
the  professional  officers  by  whom  they  were  drawn  up,  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  their  conclusions  or  making  further 
enquiries.  The  duty  of  the  Board  itself  terminates  upon 
the  presentation  of  the  reports  to  Parliament." 

By  the  standing  orders  of  both  Houses,  notices  of  in- 
tended applications  to  Parliament  for  railway  Acts  must 
be  deposited  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  together  with  plans, 
&c.  of  the  proposed  railway,  before  the  introduction  of 
the  Bill. 

Before  a  new  line  of  railway  can  be  opened  for  traffic, 
notice  must  be  given  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  its  per- 
mission obtained,  upon  the  report  of  an  inspector  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  for  this  and  other  purposes.  So 
also,  when  accidents  occur,  notice  must  be  sent  to  the 
Board,  and  an  inspector  is  generally  directed  to  enquire 
into  the  case,  upon  whose  report  the  Board  may  require 
alterations  to  be  made  in  the  mode  of  working  the  line, 
for  the  greater  protection  and  security  of  the  public. 
And  on  July  13,  1868,  the  House  of  Lords  agreed  to  a 
resolution,  to  be  afterwards  made  a  standing  order, 
that  no  railway  Bill  that  proposes  to  increase  existing 
rates  for  conveyance  of  passengers  or  goods  shall  be  read 
a  second  time  until  a  special  report  from  the  Board  of 

■>  Coiresp.    on   Board    of  Trade,    p.  1800.    And  see  ibid,  vol.  clxxxyi. 
Com.  Papers,  1807,  vol.  xxxix.  pp.     p.  704. 
220,  229.    Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxxv.        "  Plans.  Deb.  vol.  cxci.  p.  831. 
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Trade  on  the  subject  shall  have  been  laid  before  the 
House.** 

To  this  department  belongs  also  all  business  connected 
with  telegraphs.  • 

(3)  The  Harbours  and  Fisheries  Department^  and  (4)  The 

Marine  and  Wreck  Department 

Marine  Thesc  divisions  are  both  of  them  very  important,  and, 

Depart-  _  .      _  .  ,  .  /  ^         ^ 

ments.  whcu  United  together  as  the  marine  department^  trans- 
acted probably  one-half  of  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  They  are  now  separated  into  distinct 
branches,  and  the  Financial  Department  has  also  been  set 
apart  as  a  separate  division.  But  as  these  arrangements 
are  consequent  upon  the  reorganisation  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  January  1867,  it  must  here  suffice  to  refer  gene- 
rally to  the  duties  appertaining  to  these  offices  as  the 
same  existed  prior  to  the  recent  changes. 

By  the  Merchants'  Shipping  Act  of  the  17  &  18  Vict 
G.  104  (extended  and  modified  by  the  Act  25  &  26  Vict, 
c.  63),  it  became  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
undertake  the  general  superintendence  of  matters  relating 
to  merchant-ships  and  seamen,  and  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  all  other  Acts  on  the 
same  subject,  with  the  exception  of  such  Acts  as  relate  to 
the  revenue.  Accordingly,  it  devolves  upon  the  Board, 
through  the  appropriate  department,  to  grant  certificates 
to  all  masters  and  mates  in  the  merchant  service,  to  super- 
vise consular  accounts,  and  to  control  the  building  and 
maintenance  of  all  lighthouses.  The  protection  of  tidal 
waters,  the  issue  of  orders  concerning  docks,  piers,  and 
harbom's,  and  in  relation  to  pilots,  the  administration  of 
the  Merchant  Seamen's  Fund  Winding-up  Act,  the  super- 


°  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxciii.  p.  1069.  Board  of  Trade,  in  Hans.  Deb.  voL 

For  further  j^articulars  as  to  the  duties  clxxvii.  p.  1132  \  vol.  clxxx.  p.  1169. 

and  responsibilities  of  the  Board  of  See  also  ibid,  vol.  clxxxiv.  p.  1602 ; 

Trade  in  respect  to  railways  and  rail-  and    Coiresp.  on  Board  of  Trade, 

way  accidents,  see   the  speeches  of  Com.  Papers,  1867,  vol.  xxxix.  p. 

Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  Presdt.  of  the  213. 
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intendence  of  investigations  into  collisions  and  other  dis- 
asters at  sea,  the  oversight  of  lifeboats,  and  the  reward  of 
persons  for  saving  life  at  sea  or  on  the  coast,  wreck  and 
salvage  receipts,  pensions  to  the  mercantile  marine,  the 
wages  and  effects  of  deceased  seamen,  the  auditing  of 
shipping  masters'  accounts  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
assisting  the  Admiralty  in  organising  and  superintending 
the  Naval  Eeserve,  so  far  as  it  concerns  merchant  seamen, 
are  all  of  them  matters  which  come  within  the  supervision 
and  control  of  the  Board  of  Trade  through  these  depart- 
ments. 

(5)  The  Statistical  Department 

This  division  was  created  in  the  year  1832,  and  was  statistical 
originally  intended  to  serve  as  a  general  statistical  office,  ^^f " 
not  exclusively  or  even  necessarily  attached  to  the  Board 
of  Trade,  but  exercising  a  general  supervision  over  all 
statistical  information  coming  into  the  hands  of  the  Go- 
vernment, with  a  view  to  the  publication  thereof  in  one 
uniform  manner.  Hitherto  this  idea  has  been  but  par- 
tially carried  out.  The  Statistical  Department  is  nomi- 
nally subordinate  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  its  chief 
officer  entirely  subject  to  the  control  of  the  President ; 
but  in  practice  it  is  usual  to  aUow  any  other  branch  of 
the  Government  that  may  require  statistical  information 
to  apply  direct 'to  the  chief  of  this  department. 

The  office  is  principally  employed  in  preparing  classi- 
fied returns  of  all  statistics  explanatory  of  the  financial, 
agricultural,  commercial,  and  social  condition  of  the  whole 
British  Empire,  in  abstracting  the  most  important  part  of 
the  statistics  of  other  countries,  and  in  compiling  ac- 
counts, which  are  published  monthly,  of  the  trade  and 
navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom.^  Everything  that 
reaches  the  Foreign  Office  which  has  any  bearing  upon 
our  trade  with  foreign  countries  (and  important  commu- 

p  See  Report  on  Official  Salaries,    Com.  on  Trade  with  Foreign  Nations, 
1860,  Evid.  913,  918,  941.  Rep.  of    18G4,  pp.  135, 141,  215. 
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nications  of  this  kind  are  regularly  received  from  the 
British  consuls  abroad),  is  at  once  referred  to  the  Board 
of  Trade.  Hitherto  the  Board  has  not  been  allowed  to 
communicate  directly  with  our  foreign  consuls,  but  only 
through  the  Foreign  Office.**  But  it  is  probable  that  this 
restriction  will  be  removed  when  the  proposed  reforms 
in  regard  to  the  Board  of  Trade  have  been  carried  into 
effect. 

In  addition  to  the  valuable  reports  which  are  periodi- 
cally  issued  by  the  Statistical  Department,  it  is  expected 
to  be  always  prepared  to  furnish  returns  ordered  by  either 
House  of  Parliament,  and  such  other  statistical  informa- 
tion, relating  to  questions  of  pubhc  interest,  as  may  be 
required  by  members  of  the  legislature  or  of  the  govem- 
Copn  re-     mcut.'^  A  Comptroller  of  Com  Eetums  is  attached  to  this 
turns.        office,  whosc  duty  it  is  to  collect,  and  prepare  for  pubU- 
cation  in  the  'London  Gazette,'  weekly  returns  of  the 
average  price  at  which  com  has  been  sold  at  the  different 
market  towns  in  the  United  Kingdom.     This  information 
was  formerly  made  use  of  to  regulate  the  amount  of  duty; 
and  it  is  still  serviceable  for  statistical  and  other  purposes.' 
Depart-  The  library  of  the  Board  of  Trade  is  directly  connected 

xnent&l  .     .  . 

Library,  with  the  Statistical  Office.  It  is  very  extensive,  and,  un- 
like other  departmental  libraries,  is  '  far  too  large '  for 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  required.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  this  hbrary  should  be  made  available  for  all 
the  government  offices,  and  that  the  Board  should  retain 
only  a  small  collection  for  departmental  use.* 

(6)  The  Financial  Department 

Financial        We  havc  already  referred  to  the  duties  of  this  division 
m«nt^      in  connection  with  the  old  Marine  Department,  of  which 

4  Rep.   on    GiF.   Sal.  1850,  Evid.  dence  before   the    Commons'  Com- 

857, 858,  867.  mittee  on  Parliamentary  Proceedings, 

'  Ibid,  855.  There  are  some  valu-  1862^  p.  46. 
able  suggestions  for  the  more  efficient        "  Parkinson,  Under  Govt.  p.  42. 
and  economical  administration  of  this        ^  Corresp.  rel.  to  Bd.  or  Trade, 

department;  in  Mr.  Leone  Levi's  Evi-  Com.  Papers,  1867,  vol.xxxix.  p.  22L 
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it  used  to  form  a  part.  Particulars  of  the  duties  speciaUy 
belonging  to  the  department,  under  the  new  arrangements, 
will  be  found  in  pp.  7-9  of  the  correspondence  on  the 
Board  of  Trade  laid  before  Parliament  in  1867. 

The  general  oversight  and  control  of  the  business  staff, 
transacted  by  the  Board  of  Trade  is  under  the  direction 
of  two  secretaries,  a  parliamentary  and  permanent  secre- 
tary, who,  with  the  sanction  of  the  President,  arrange  be- 
tween themselves  the  distribution  of  the  work.  The  great 
increase  of  business  within  the  last  few  years  has,  as  we 
have  seen,  necessitated  the  appointment  of  four  assistant- 
secretaries  and  three  'assistants  to  the  secretaries,'  be- 
sides a  large  staiF  of  officers  and  clerks,  some  of  whom 
are  professional  men." 

It  only  remains  to  notice  the  Meteorologic  Offi.ce,  which  Meteorolo- 
has  lately  been  disconnected  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  ^^ 
but  was  formerly  a  branch  of  the  Marine  Department, 
This  office  owes  its  origin  to  certain  suggestions  made  by 
the  well-known  lieutenant  Maury,  of  the  Uaited  States 
navy,  to  Sir  James  Graham,  the  then  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  in  1854.  It  was  first  established  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  has  been  instrumental  in  collecting  and 
publishing  numerous  facts  and  observations  useful  to  navi- 
gators, serviceable  to  seamen,  and  of  public  utility,  as 
contributing  to  the  preservation  of  human  life.  Through 
the  publication  of  '  storm  warnings '  and  '  forecasts '  of 
the  weather,  and  their  extensive  circulation  along  the 
British  coast,  a  great  saving  of  hfe  and  property  has  been 
already  effected  ;  and  additional  benefits  may  be  hereafter 
anticipated  from  the  study  of  meteorology,  as  an  apfrfiied 
science,  by  those  who  avail  themselves  of  the  investiga- 
tiona  of  this  office.' 


mfttea,  186a-9,   Class  II.  p.  16.  And    in  1858,  186S,  &c.    Hans.  Deb.  vol. 
Me  antt,  p.  666.  clixxriii.  pp.  1728-1739. 
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Meteoro-  I*  ^s  Considered  to  be  doubtful  whether  meteorological ' 
logicOfl^ie.  science  has  yet  arrived  at  sufficient  perfection  to  admit 
of  '  forecasts '  of  the  weather  being  made  with  any  cer- 
tainty. But  it  is  undeniable  that  great  public  benefits 
have  resulted  from  the  labours  of  Admiral  FitzEoy,  who, 
until  his  lamented  decease  in  1865,  had  the  oversight  and 
direction  of  this  department.  The  system  of  utilising  the 
observations  of  meteorological  phenomena  for  the  benefit 
of  our  seafaring  population,  which  was  introduced  into 
England  by  Admiral  FitzBoy,  is  being  gradually  adopted 
throughout  the  European  continent  ;^  and  the  British  Go- 
vernment have  been  at  considerable  pains  to  ascertain  by 
what  method  these  researches  could  be  best  continued  so 
as  to  secure  more  decided  and  permanent  advantages  to 
humanity/ 

After  the  death  of  Admiral  FitzRoy,  the  Government 
applied  to  the  Royal  Society  to  be  advised  as  to  the  expe- 
diency of  continuing  the  annual  grants  of  money  for  the 
publication  of  'forecasts*  in  the  present  state  of  the 
science  of  meteorology.^  This  led  to  the  appointment 
of  a  departmental  Committee  to  consider  of  the  Meteoro- 
logical Department,  its  origin,  functions,  the  degree  of 
success  it  has  hitherto  met  with,  and  the  improvements 
required  for  its  more  efficient  service.  This  Committee 
presented  an  elaborate  report  containing  much  valuable 
information.  They  advised  that  the  issue  of  '  daily  fore- 
casts '  of  the  weather  should  be  abandoned,  as  they  had 
not  proved  to  be  generally  accurate  or  useful ;  that  the 
issue  of  '  storm  warnings '  should  be  continued,  but  on 
an  improved  plan ;  and  that  new  and  more  comprehen- 
sive duties  should  be  assigned  to  this  department  for  the 
fiirtherance  of  meteorological  investigations,  as  well  for 
purposes  of  practical  utility  as  for  the  advancement  of 
science.* 

^  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxvi.  p.  1599.  y  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxix.  p.  1278. 

»  Ibid,  vol.  clxix.  p.   19o9;  vol.  ■  Report  of  Meteorological  Com- 

clxxv.  p.  1602.    Commons   PaperS;  mittee.  Commons  Papers.  1866,  vol. 

1863,  vol.  Ixiii.  p.  96.  Ixv.  p.  329. 
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At  this  juncture  a  change  of  ministry  occurred.  Up 
to  the  close  of  the  session  of  1866  no  steps  had  been 
taken  in  piu^uance  of  the  foregoing  recommendations ; 
but  the  new  Derby  administration  undertook  to  give 
them  a  prompt  and  carefiil  consideration.* 

Early  in  the  year  1867,  after  further  communications 
between  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Admiralty,  the  Trea- 
sury, and  the  Eoyal  Society,  it  was  announced  that  the 
Government,  feeUng  itself  incompetent  to  deal  with  a 
purely  scientific  matter,  had  resolved  upon  detaching 
the  Meteorological  Office  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
transferring  it  to  the  management  of  a  Scientific  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Eoyal  Society  (of  which  the 
Hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty  should  be  a  member), 
who  would  give  their  time,  labour,  and  talents  gratuitously. 
This  Committee  is  now  charged  with  the  duties  hereto- 
fore performed  by  the  Meteorological  Department.  Its 
operations  comprise  three  distinct  branches : — 1.  Collec- 
tion of  ocean  statistics ;  2.  Issue  of  weather  reports  ; 
3.  EstabUshment  of  meteorological  observations  in  the 
British  Isles.  The  new  office  is  considered  as  being 
wholly  separated  from  the  state ;  its  officers  are  appointed 
and  controlled  by  the  Scientific  Committee  aforesaid,  and 
have  been  notified  that  they  are  not  civil  servants  of  the 
crown,  or  entitled  to  superannuation,  or  compensation 
allowances  in  the  event  of  the  abolition  of  their  offices. 
But  all  appointments  must  be  submitted  for  the  approval 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  cost  of  the  establishment 
is  defrayed  out  of  a  vote  (fixed  for  the  year  1868-9  at 
10,000Z.)  *for  the  Meteorological  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Eoyal  Society,  at  the  request  of  the  Government, 
to  conduct  meteorological  observations  and  experiments.'  ^ 

The  *  storm  warnings'  were  entirely  given  up  for  a 

'  Hans.  Deb.  voLclxxxiv.  p.  1661.  vol.  clxxxviii.  p.  1733.  Civil  Service 

*  Papers  relating  to  the  Meteorolo-  Estimates,  1868-9,  Class  IV.  No.   1. 

ncal  Department,  Board  of  Trade,  Report  of  the  Meteorological  Com- 

Com.  Papers^  1867,  vol.  bdii.  p.  497.  mittee  for  the  year  1867,  presented 

Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxxvii.  p.  1731 }  to  Parliament  in  1868. 
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time  as  not  being  founded  upon  a  suflSciently  ascertained 
basis ;  but  in  consequence  of  strong  remonstrances  finom 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  by  and  on  behalf  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  against  this  determi- 
nation— ^which  were  regularly  referred  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Scientific  Committee — ^while  the  department 
still  declines  to  prognosticate  what  will  be  the  weather 
on  any  future  day,  the  circulation  of  information  on 
the  subject  of  storms  has  been  partially  resumed.  The 
weather  reports  continue  to  be  published  as  heretofore, 
and  information  is  now  being  collected  from  which  it  is 
confidently  anticipated  that  'sooner  or  later'  positive  rules 
for  prognosticating  the  weather  can  safely  be  framed.*'  In 
January  1868,  several '  land  meteorological  observatories' 
were  established;  and  the  department  began  again  to 
transmit  telegrams  to  the  principal  ports  on  the  sea  coast 
announcing  the  existence  of  atmospheric  disturbances  else- 
where.* '  These  messages,  which  are  now  limited  to  a 
notice  of  "  existing  facts,"  are  obviously  capable  of  ex- 
tension hereafter,  in  proportion  as  the  basis  upon  which 
sound  meteorological  anticipations  may  rest  shall  be  en- 
larged.** Arrangements  have  also  been  made  for  the 
daily  interchange  of  meteorological  information  between 
England  and  France.' 

Depart-  The  foUowiug  departments  are  subordinate  to  the  Board 

ments  sub-  Qf  Trade,  under  the  provisions  of  the  several  Acts  of  Par- 

ordinate  to  ..^,  .  r«i^  i-r^. 

the  Board,  liamcut  constitutmg  the  same,  viz. — The  Greneral  Register 
and  Record  Office  of  Seamen ;  the  Joint-stock  Companies' 
Registration  Office ;  the  Designs  Office ;  the  Inspectors  of 
Alkali  Works ;  the  Inspectors  of  Proving  EstabUshments 
for  Chain  Cables  and  Anchors ;  the  Inspectors  of  lime 

«  Com.  Papers,  1867,  vol.  hdv,  pp.  1867-8,  Nos.  10,  96. 
186, 206, 209.  Hans.  Deb.  voLclxxxv.        •  General  Sabine's  Address  to  the 

p.  401.    Ibid,  vol.  clxxxvii.  p.  1731 ;  Royal  Society,  November  80, 1867. 
vol.  clxxxviii.  pp.  426, 1188,  1786.  '  See  Commons  Papers,  1867-8, 

^  See  further  particulars,  with  the  No.  181. 
new  forms,  &e.,  Commons  Papers, 
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Juice ;  the  Inspector  of  Oyster  Fisheries  ;  and  the  Inspec- 
tors of  Goth  Eeturns.  For  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  these  offices,  and  their  remuneration,  see  the 
CivU  Service  Estimates  for  1868-9,  Class  11.  pp.  17-19. 

THE  LORD   PRIVY   SEAL. 

This  is  an  office  of  great  trust,  and  of  a  highly  impor-  Lord  Privy 
tant  character.  It  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  offices  of  ®^* 
which  the  actual  duties  are  neither  onerous  nor  burden- 
some. They  consist  in  applying  the  privy  seal  once  or 
twice  a  week  to  a  number  of  patents.  From  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  the  privy  seal  has  been  the  warrant  of  the 
legality  of  grants  from  the  crown,  and  the  authority  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  for  affixing  the  great  seal.  All 
grants  of  the  crown  for  appointments  to  office,  creation 
of  honours,  licenses,  patents  of  inventions,  pardons,  &c., 
must  be  made  by  charters  or  letters  patent  under  the 
great  seal,  and  the  command  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  to 
prepare  such  a  document  i§  (as  a  general  rule)  by  means 
of  a  writ  or  bill  sealed  with  the  privy  seal,  because 
the  queen  cannot  herself  make  letters  patent  except  by 
means  of  her  ministers,  who  act  according  to  her  legal 
commands.  Therefore,  when  a  patent  is  written,  the 
words  '  by  writ  of  privy  seal '  are  inscribed,  to  show  by 
what  authority  the  Lord  Chancellor  seals  the  grant.*  This 
office  was  reformed  and  regulated  by  the  Act  14  and  15 
Vict.  c.  82. 

The  incumbent  of  this  high  office  is  invariably  a  Cabinet 
minister.  Having  but  light  official  duties,  he  is  at  Uberty 
to  affi^rd  assistance  to  the  administration  in  other  ways, 
and  is  very  often  called  upon  to  bestow  his  attention  on 


«  See  Report  on  Office  of  Privy  warrants  of  Privy  Seal,  pointing  out 

Seal,  Commons   Papers,   1849,  vol.  also  the  instruments  vehich  require 

xxii.  p.  463. — Full  particulars  in  re-  such  a  warrant,  are  given  by  Sir  H. 

gard  to  the  instruments  which  now  Nicolas,  in  his  learned  preface  to  vol. 

pass  the  Great  Seal,    pursuant    to  vi.    of   the    Proceedings    of    Privy 

warrants  signed  by  the  king,  without  Council,  pp.  ccv.-ccxi. 
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subjects  which  require  to  be  investigated  by  a  member  of 
the  Government.  Sometimes  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  is 
despatched  on  a  special  mission  abroad,  at  which  times 
the  seal  is  put  into  commission.  This  occurred  when  Lord 
Durham  held  the  office,  and  afterwards  when  Lord  Minto 
was  Privy  Seal.*^  The  office  is  sometimes  held  in  connec- 
tion with  another ;  for  example,  in  1860,  during  the  tem- 
porary absence,  upon  public  service  abroad,  of  Lord  Elgin, 
the  then  Postmaster-General,  the  Duke  of  ArgyD,  the 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  was  also  appointed  Postmaster-General 
pro  tern.,  but  he  only  received  one  salary  for  the  two 
offices — ^namely,  that  of  Postmaster-General,  which  is 
2,500/.  per  annum,  while  the  salary  attached  to  the  office 
of  Privy  Seal  is  2,000/.' 

There  is  no  patronage  attached  to  this  office,  excepting 
.  in   the    appointments  of  a  private  secretary  and   two 
clerks,  who  transact  the  whole  business  of  the  office.^ 

THE   LORD    HIGH    CHANCELLOR. 

The  authority  which  appertains  to  this  high  functionary 
of  state  is  declared  by  the  Statute  5  Eliz.  c.  18  to  be 

Origin  of    identical  with  that  of  the  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal. 

Uiia  office.  According  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  name  is  derived  from 
his  power  of  cancelling  (*  a  cancellando ')  the  king's  letters 
patent  when  they  are  granted  contrary  to  law.  His 
proper  title  is  *Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,'  the  great  seal  which  he  holds  testifying  to 
the  will  of  the  sovereign  in  regard  to  acts  that  concern 
the  whole  empire ;  though  there  are  some  patents  which 
are  confined  in  their  operation  to  Scotland  or  Ireland 
respectively,  and  which  pass  under  the  great  seals  ap- 
propriate to  those  particular  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  office  is  conferred  by  the  sovereign  himself  for- 

*»  Report    on      Official      Salaries,  *  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clix.  p.  1285. 

1850,  Evid.  325,  1383,  1380,  1418  J  Rep.  Off.  Sal.  1850,  Evid.  1447, 

1423,    1436.    And   see  lions.  Deb.  1448.  Civil  Service  Estimates  1808-0, 

vol.  clxvi.  p.  1019.  Class  II.  No.  15. 
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mally  delivering  the  great  seal,  and  addressing  ite  reci- 
pient by  the  tide  of  office.  There  is  not  necessarily  any 
patent  or  writ,  although  it  is  customary  for  letters  patent 
to  be  afterwards  prepared.  After  he  has  taken  the 
oath  of  office,  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  duly  invested 
with  fiill  authority  to  exercise  all  the  functions  appertain- 
ing to  his  place  and  dignity.  Being  held  during  pleasure, 
the  office  is  vacated  by  the  voluntary  surrender  of  the 
great  seal  into  the  hands  of  the  sovereign,  or  by  its  being 
delivered  up,  at  the  command  of  the  king,  either  to  him- 
self in  person,  or  to  a  messenger  bearing  a  warrant  for 
its  delivery  under  the  privy  seal  or  sign  manual.^ 

In  ancient  times,  the  king  used  occasionally  to  deliver  The  Sea's. 
to  the  Chancellor  several  seals  of  different  materials,  as 
one  of  gold  and  one  of  silver,  but  with  similar  impressions, 
and  to  be  used  for  the  same  purposes.  Hence  the  phrase 
of '  the  seals '  being  in  commission,  &c.  But  for  several 
centuries  there  has  been  but  one  great  seal  in  existence 
at  a  time.  At  the  commencement  of  a  new  reign,  when 
it  becomes  necessary  to  make  a  new  seal,  the  old  one  is 
broken,  and  the  fragments  are  presented  to  the  Chancellor 
for  the  time  being.^ 

The  great  seal  is  considered  as  the  emblem  of  sove- 
reignty— the  clavis  regni — the  only  instrument  by  which, 
on  solemn  occasions,  the  will  of  the  sovereign  can  be  ex- 
pressed. Absolute  faith  is  invariably  given  to  every 
document  purporting  to  be  under  the  great  seal,  as 
having  been  duly  authenticated  by  royal  authority.  The 
law,  therefore,  takes  anxious  precautions  to  guard  against 
any  abuse  of  it.  To  counterfeit  the  great  seal  is  high 
treason ;  and  there  are  only  certain  modes  wherein  the 
seal  can  be  lawfully  used.  Since  the  Eevolution  of  1688, 
it  has  been  an  acknowledged  principle  that,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  crown  from  acting  without  the  sanction  of  its 
responsible  advisers,  the  great  seal  can  only  be  constitu- 
tionally made  use  of  by  the  proper  officer  to  whom  it  has 

^  CampbeU's  ChanceUors,  vol.  i.  pp.  22, 23,  490.  » Ibid. 
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The  Great  been  entrusted,  and  he  becomes  personally  responsible  for 
every  occasion  in  which  he  affixes  the  great  seal  to  any 
document ;  and  cannot  plead  his  sovereign's  command  as 
sufficient  justification,  apart  from  his  own  agreement  to 
the  act."* 

With  some  few  exceptions — ^where  the  Lord  Chancellor 
has  a  prescriptive  right  of  making  appointments  or  passing 
certain  grants  without  first  taking  the  royal  pleasure 
thereupon — the  great  seal  cannot  be  used  without  the 
express  command  of  the  sovereign.  By  the  statute  27 
Henry  VHI.  c.  11,  all  cro^  grants  (with  certain  except 
tions)  must  issue  upon  a  warrant  under  the  signet  to  the 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  whose  warrant  becomes  the 
authority  to  theLord  Chancellor  to  pass  the  same  under  the 
great  seal.  But,  in  practice,  there  are  certain  instruments 
appointing  to  office,  or  for  the  issue  of  certain  royal  com- 
missions or  warrants,  for  which  a  warrant  of  privy  seal 
is  not  required ;  but  which  pass  the  great  seal  pursuant  to 
warrants  signed  by  the  king,  without  being  entered  either 
at  the  Office  of  Privy  Seal  or  of  the  Signet.  Neverthe- 
less, the  law  pays  little  regard  to  any  other  manifestation 
of  the  royal  authority  than  those  written  instruments  to 
which  one  or  more  responsible  ministers  of  the  crown 
have  given  their  sanction.  *  Any  declaration  of  the  inten- 
tion  of  the  crown  to  make  grant,'  says  Sir  Harris  Nicolas, 
*  whether  expressed  verbally,  by  letters  under  the  signet, 
or  even  by  warrant  of  privy  seal,  is  wholly  useless,  unless 
those  preliminary  measures  be  completely  carried  into 
effect  by  the  great  seal.'  ° 


">  Campbeirs  Chancellors,  vol.  i. 
pp.  23-27.  The  forms  whereby  the 
Great  Seal  is  authorised  to  be  affixed 
to  any  document  are  herein  described, 

^  Proceedings  of  Privy  Council, 
vol.  vi.  pp.  clxxxiii.,  cc.,  cciv.-ccxi. 
This  volume  contains  a  learned  and 
curious  histonr  of  the  Great  Seal 
and  sundry  of  the  other  Hi^ets  by 
which  from  time  to  time  validitv  has 


been  given  to  the  written  commands 
of  the  monarchs  of  England,  pp.  cxl.- 
ccxix.  And  see  the  case  of  Chancellor 
Yorke,  in  1770,  who  died  after  his 
patent  of  peerage  had  passed  through 
all  the  formSi  except  that  the  Great 
Seal  had  not  been  affixed  to  it,  so 
that  the  title  did  not  descend  to  his 
heirs.  Campbell's  Chancellors,  vol.  v. 
pp.  416,  427. 
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Such  is  the  constitutional  importance  which  is  attached 
to  the  custody  of  the  great  seal,  that  whilst,  comparatively 
speaking,  little  regard  has  been  shown,  as  a  matter  of 
record,  to  the  movements  of  the  king,  except  when  he 
quitted  the  realm,  and  none  has  ever  been  paid  to  the 
custody  of  the  crown,  even  though  it  be  the  peculiar 
emblem  of  sovereignty,  and  is,  metaphorically,  the  repre- 
sentative of  monarchical  authority,  the  great  seal  has  very 
rarely  been  placed  by  the  king  in  the  hands  of  his  Chan- 
cellor, or  in  those  of  any  other  person,  even  for  a  single 
day,  without  the  fact  being  recorded/' 

The  Lord  Chancellor  is,  by  prescriptio^,'w-a^cz<?  Speaker  ^*®^^'  ^^ 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  though  he  is  tfot  necessarily  a  of  Lords, 
member  of  that  assembly.''*  It  is  only  iii  modiirn  times 
that  it  has  become  the  practice  to  confer  a  peerage  upon 
the  Lord  Chancellor ;  the  first  instance  of  the  kind  hav- 
ing occurred  in  1603.  On  November  22,  1830,  Henry 
Brougham,  being  then  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, was  appointed  Lord  Chancellor,  and  thereupon 
took  his  seat  on  the  woolsack  "*  as  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  On  the  23rd,  he  was  created  a  peer  of  the 
realm ;  and  on  the  same  day  a  new  writ  was  ordered  to 
be  issued  by  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  election  of  a 
member  in  the  place  of  the  Eight  Hon.  Henry  Brougham, 
'  now  Lord  Brougham.' 

According  to  the  standing  orders  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  it  is  the  paramount  duty  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
to  be  in  his  place,  as  Speaker,  during  their  lordships'  sit- 
tings, and  not  to  sufier  any  other  duty  to  interfere  there- 
with. Li  1722,  Lord  Chancellor  Macclesfield  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  House  for  being  absent  at  the  hour 
of  meeting,  even  though  he  pleaded  that  he  had  been 
sent  for,  at  that  time,  by  the  king.''     The  modern  usage, 

» Proceedings    of  Privy  Council,  Lord  Chancellor  site,  is    not   con- 

vol.  vi.  p.  149.  sidered  as  being  within  the  limite  of 

p  CampbelFs  Chanc.  vol.  i.  p.  16.  *the  House.'    Macqueen,  House  of 

*>  According  to  constitutionid  prac-  Lords,  p.  24. 
tice,  the  woolsack,  upon  which  the        '  Campbeirs  Chancellors,  iv.  384. 
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however,  is  less  strict.  The  occasional  absence  of  the 
Chancellor,  for  a  reasonable  cause,  excites  no  complaint, 
provided  he  gives  notice  to  a  Deputy  Speaker  to  be  in 
attendance,  so  as  to  protect  the  royal  prerogative,  and 
not  oblige  the  House  to  have  recourse  to  their  andent 
privilege  of  choosing  their  own  Speaker." 

But,  whether  a  peer  or  commoner,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
is  not,  like  the  Speaker  of  the  Commons,  moderator  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  House  over  which  he  presides.  He 
is  not  addressed  in  debate ;  he  does  not  name  the  peer 
who  is  to  speak ;  he  is  not  appealed  to  as  an  authority  in 
points  of  order,  and  he  may  cheer,  without  offence,  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  his  colleagues  in  the  ministry. 
This  arises  from  a  constitutional  distrust  of  a  functionary 
who  retains  his  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown,  and 
who  is  naturally  an  active  poUtical  partisan.  Nevertheless, 
the  lack  of  a  recognised  authority  to  maintain  order,  with- 
out the  necessity  for  appealing  to  the  House  collectively, 
.  is  often  productive  of  most  inconvenient  consequences.^ 
Political  In  consideration  of  his  exalted  position,  the  Lord  Chan- 

m^rtance  ^jj^j.  jy  nccessarily  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council.  He 
oflSce.  jj^g  always  been  one  of  the  principal  advisers  of  the 
crown  in  affairs  of  state.  Li  former  times,  he  was  fre- 
quently Prime  Minister.  The  Earl  of  Qarendon,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  H.,  was  the  last  who  occupied  this  posi- 
tion; but  his  successors  in  office  have  invariably  been 
leading  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  have  taken  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  direction  of  the  national  councils." 

In  his  l^al  capacity,  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  the  highest 
judicial  officer  in  the  realm ;  the  visitor  of  all  hospitals 
and  colleges  of  royal  foundation ;  and  the  general  guar- 
dian, on  behalf  of  the  crown,  of  all  infants,  idiots,  and 
lunatics.  He  issues  writs  for  summoning  and  proroguing 
Parliament,  and  transacts  all  business  connected  with  the 
custody  of  the  great  seal.     He  presides  over  the  Court  of 

•  Campbell's  Chancellors,  yii.  379,        *  Ibid.  i.  18. 
516.  "  Und.  16,  20. 
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Chancery ;  and  also  exercises  a  special  jurisdiction,  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  various  statutes,  as  original  or  appel- 
late judge,  in  certain  cases/  And  it  is  his  duty  to  take 
the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign  upon  Bills  that  have  passed 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  and  await  the  royal  assent/ 

Objections  have  frequently  been  urged  against  the  Union  of 
combination  of  judicial  and  political  ftmctions  in  the  ^TOuScftf"^ 
office  of  Lord  Chancellor.  But  the  weightiest  authority  f^mctiona. 
appears  to  be  in  favour  of  this  apparently  anomalous 
union.  The  late  Sir  Eobert  Peel  has  borne  testimony  to 
the  great  advantage  accruing  to  the  Cabinet  in  its  having 
the  assistance  of  the  highest  equity  judge,  and  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  proof  of  any  injury  to  the  interests 
of  justice  having  taken  place  in  consequence  of  the 
frequent  changes  of  this  ftmctionary  which  are  incidental 
to  parUamentary  government.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
there  was  no  ground  for  the  apprehension  that  because 
this  office  is  held  upon  a  political  tenure,  unfit  or  un- 
worthy persons  might  be  selected  to  fill  it  The  peculiar 
advantages  of  a  Lord  Chancellor  to  a  government  would 
be  wholly  lost,  if  he  were  not  a  man  of  the  highest  cha- 
racter and  professional  reputation.  If  a  ministry  were  to 
select  an  inferior  man  as  Lord  Chancellor,  in  order  to 
obtain  thereby  political  aid  apart  from  professional  ser- 
vice, they  would  sink  immeasurably  in  public  estimation, 
as  well  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  bar.  It  would  be  mani- 
festly to  their  interest  to  choose  a  man  of  the  highest 
character  and  legal  ability,  whose  political  views  were,  at 
the  same  time,  of  the  same  complexion  as  their  own.* 

There  is  a  very  considerable  amount  of  patronage  an- 
nexed to  this  office. 

He  is  the  patron  of  all  the  king's  livings  (i.e.  church  chnroh 
benefices)  of  the  value  of  twenty  pounds  and  under.    Out  p*^*^®- 
of  840  church  *  livings '  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown,  720 


""  See  Campbeirs  ChancellorR^  in-        '  SirR.Peel,  before  Com.  on  Official 
trod,  to  vol.  i.  Salariee,  1860,  Evid.  226,  226,  211, 

^  Ibid,  vol.  V.  p.  670.  &c.     And  see  ante,  p.  169. 
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are  in  the  sole  and  indisputable  gift  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, without  its  being  necessary  for  him  to  consult  the 
crown  in  regard  thereto ;  and  he  is  free  to  dispose  of 
these  according  to  his  notions  of  what  is  due  to  '  reli^on, 
friendship,  or  party.'  The  remaining  120  benefices  in 
the  king's  books  are  in  the  gift  of  the  Prime  Minister/ 
By  a  statute  passed  in  1863,  the  Lord  Chancellor  was 
empowered  to  dispose  of  327  of  the  smallest  of  the  church 
livings  in  his  gift  and  to  apply  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
to  the  augmentation  of  their  value.  A  return  of  sales 
effected  is  required  to  be  annually  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment.* 

The  weight  and  influence  which  is  attached  to  the  office 
of  Lord  Chancellor  has  naturally  obtained  for  this  func- 
tionary a  peculiar  degree  of  independence  in  the  distri- 
bution of  patronage,  even  in  times  when  the  personal 
wishes  of  the  sovereign  in  such  matters  were  better 
respected  than  they  have  been  since  the  system  of  parlia- 
mentary government  has  been  matured.  Thus  we  read 
that  George  11.,  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne,  made  a 
great  effort  to  obtain  the  control  of  the  ecclesiastical 
patronage  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  But  Lord 
King,  who  then  held  the  great  seal,  so  strenuously  resisted 
this  attempt,  that  his  majesty  was  obliged  to  abandon  it.' 
And  it  was  said  of  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  that,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  immense  patronage,  '  the  solicitations  of 
the  royal  family  were  his  chief  embarrassment.'  ^  An 
amusing  story  is  told  of  the  Prince  E^ent  forcing  his 
way  into  Lord  Eldon's  bedchamber,  where  he  lay  ill  of 
the  gout,  and  declaring  that  he  would  never  leave  the 
room  until  he  had  obtained  the  Chancellor's  promise  to 
confer  a  mastership  in  chancery  upon  his  friend  Jekyll. 

7  Hep.  on  Official  Salaries,   1850,  an  account  of  the  beneficial  opera- 

Evid.  1278,  &c.     Hans.    Deb.    vol.  tions  of  this  Act,  see  Hans.  Deb.  voL 

clxx.    pp.    122,  181 ;    Lord   Ghanc.  clxxvii.  p.  226. 
Westbury,  in  Hans.  Deb.  vol.    clxix.        •  Campbeirs  Chancellors,  iv.  604. 
p.  1919 ;  CampbeU'sChanc.  vol.  i.  p.20.         »» Ibid,  vii.  663,  666. 

■  Stat.  26  &  27  Vict  c.  120.    For 
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After  a  long  resistance  the  royal  pertinacity  was  suc- 
cessful, and  Eldon  gave  in/  Upon  another  occasion 
Lord  Eldon  was  firmer  in  defence  of  his  peculiar  privi- 
leges. A  vacancy  having  occurred  among  the  puisne  Legal  and 
judges,  the  Prime  Minister  took  it  upon  himself  to  recom-  ^^^*^ 
mend  a  person  to  the  king  for  the  ofiice,  whereupon 
Lord  Eldon  remonstrated  with  his  majesty,  respectfully 
claimed  the  right  of  recommendation,  and  concluded 
by  tendering  his  own  resignation.  This  prompt  pro- 
ceeding had  the  desired  effect ;  the  Prime  Minister 
abandoned  his  pretensions,  and  the  Chancellor's  nominee 
was  appointed.* 

The  Lord  Chancellor  is  generally  permitted  to  have  a 
voice  in  the  nomination  of  the  law  ofiicers  of  the  crown  ; 
but  this  is  not  invariably  the  case,  as  the  Prime  Minister 
would  naturally  expect  that  his  own  views  should  prevail 
in  regard  to  the  filling  up  of  these  important  political 
offices.  Under  any  circumstances,  however,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  the  Prime  Minister  would  doubtless  con- 
sult together  on  this  subject.* 

The  Lord  Chancellor  is  privileged  to  take  the  royal 
pleasure  upon  the  appointment  of  Puisne  Judges,  and 
himself  swears  in  the  new  judge.  He  always  informs 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Home  Secretary 
who  it  is  that  he  has  selected,  but  rather  by  way  of  in- 
formation and  friendly  concert,  and  the  First  Lord  would 
not  think  of  interfering  with  the  proposed  appointment, 
unless,  indeed,  it  were  very  objectionable.'  Judges  of  the 
county  courts  are  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  are  removable  by  him  *  for  inability  or  misbehaviour' 
in  office.* 

Judges  in  Lreland  are  appointed  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  Scotch  judges  by  the  Home 

*  Campbell's  Chancellors^  vol.  vii.  '  Sir  R.  Peel,  in  Rep.  of  Com.  on 
p.  666.  Official  Salaries,  1860,  Evid.  1337, 

*  Ibid,  p.  664.  2871. 

*  See  md.  vol.  v.  pp.  20,  29,  64,  «  9  &  10  Vict.  c.  95,  sees.  9,  18. 
239  J  vol.  vii.  p.  660. 
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Secretary,  who  generally  consults  with  the  Lord  Advocate 
thereupon.*^ 

Chief  Justices  and  the  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  are 
appointed  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  after  consultation  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  J 

Puisne  Judges  are  generally  selected  from  amongst 
hard-working  chamber  counsel,  not  from  amongst  very 
leading  advocates,  who  usually  .endeavour  to  obtain  seats 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  with  an  eye  to  the  highest 
honours  of  their  profession.^  Puisne  Judges  are  seldom 
promoted ;  although  they  undoubtedly  include  among 
their  number  men  who  are  qualified  to  fill  the  highest 
judicial  offices,  and  sometimes,  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, they  are  chosen  to  fill  the  chief  places  in  the 
cowctB  to  which  they  severally  belong.^ 

There  were  formerly  a  number  of  anecure  places 
attached  to  the  courts  of  law,  in  the  gift  of  the  judges ; 
and  though  most  of  them  have  been  aboUshed,  several  still 
remain,  which  are  in  the  gift  of  the  chiefs  of  the  courts. 
The  Puisne  Judges  have  no  patronage,  strictly  so  called, 
except  the  right  of  appointing  their  marshals  during  the 
time  they  are  on  circuit  They  have  also  the  appoint- 
ment of  revising  barristers,  but  they  are  bound  to  select 
for  this  office  men  who  are  specially  qualified.  And 
should  the  clerkship  of  assize  fall  vacant,  the  judge  pre- 
siding at  the  time  has  the  appointment.' 

Until  the  year  1866,  the  Lord  Chancellor  possessed  the 
power,  under  certain  Acts  of  Parhament,  of  granting 
various  pensions  in  the  Courts  of  Chancery,  Lunacy,  and 
Bankruptcy,  which  were  paid  out  of  funds  under  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  control.  But  by  the  Act  29  &  30  Vict, 
c.  68,  the  practical  responsibility  and  control  in  regard 
Legal  pen-  to  the  grant  of  pensions  to  all  persons  (save  only  the 


Bions. 


^  Kep.  on  Off.    Sal.    1850^  Evid.  ^  Ibid.  1355,  1360,  1361 ;  and  see 

1338,  1342.  cases  cited,  1850. 

*  Ibid.  1341.  (And  see  Corresj.  »  iWrf.  1677-1680, 1740.  See  a  de- 
Will.  IV.  with  Earl  Grey,  yoL  i.  bate  on  the  appointment  of  a  certain 
p.  50.)  clerk  of  a8i>ize,  Hans.  Deb.  yol.  cxcii. 

i  Ibid.  1609,  1614-1616.  pp.  343,  407. 
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judges)  who  may  hold  offices  connected  with  the  adini- 
uistration  of  justice  in  the  courts  aforesaid,  is  vested  in 
the  Treasury,  and  must  be  administered  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Superannuation  Acts.™ 

In  order  to  insure  the  due  administration  of  justice  Appoint- 
throughout  the  kingdom,  much  depends  upon  the  m^V 
efficiency  and  good  conduct  of  the  local  magistracy.  The  **"*■■ 
right  of  appointing  magistrates  in  counties,  in  England, 
devolves  upon  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  is  responsible  to 
Parliament  for  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  in 
the  appointment  or  removal  of  all  magistrates."  But  as 
he  cannot  be  aware  of  the  persons  suitable  for  this  office 
throughout  the  kingdom,  it  is  customary  for  hJm  to 
receive  su^estiona,  or  to  consult  with  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenants of  the  county  (aa  custos  rotulorum)  °  in  respect 
to  every  new  commission  of  the  peace  that  may  be  issued 
by  him.  He  is  not  bound  to  accept  anyone  thus  recom- 
mended, and  n^ay,  if  he  thinks  fit,  consult  members  of 
Parliament,  or  others,  upon  whose  judgment  be  can  rely 
to  assbt  his  choice.  In  like  manner,  with  regard  to 
borough  magistrates,  while  technically  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor is  equally  responsible  for  these  appointments,  it  is 
customary  for  him  to  confer  with  the  Home  Secretary 
on  the  subject,  upon  whom  rests,  in  fact,  the  fiiU  respon- 
sibility for  the  selection  of  individuals  to  compose  the 
borough  magistracy.  To  assist  his  choice  when  necessary, 
it  is  not  unusual  for  the  Home  Secretary  to  confer  with 
local  town-councils  on  the  subject.  Magistrates  ought 
not  to  be  selected  on  account  of  their  party  politics,  but 
such  only  should  be  appointed  as  are  duly  qualified  to 
discharge  the  important  duties  entrusted  to  them.  If  men 
of  one  particular  party  are  exclusively  admitted  to  this 
responsible  office,  though  justice  itself  may  not  be  cor- 
rupted, the  administration  of  it  may  be  subjected  to  doubt 

"  Hans,  Dob.  vol.  cixx^ti.  p.  428.  °  See  e,  learned  paper  on  the  oliii-B 

'  See  anf«,  Tol.  i.  p.  861 ;  andLord  of  Lord-LieuteDant  ftnd  Ml  deputii'-, 

Campbell'a  iudgmeat^    in   Hamson  in  the  Law  Uftgaziue  for  Novemb<.'r, 

V.  Bush,  6  ^ia  fuid  Blackb.  35L  1862,  pp.  44-6^ 
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and  suspicion.  Governments  generally  have  endeavoured 
to  act  upon  the  principle  that  amongst  the  local  magis- 
tracy there  should  be  an  admixture  of  the  principles  of 
both  parties.  Where  a  contrary  practice  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  any  administration,  it  has  resulted  in  the 
endeavour,  on  the  part  of  their  successors  in  office,  to 
redress  the  balance  and  to  restore  a  due  representation  of 
the  rival  parties  in  the  state,  without  placing  upon  the 
commission  men  who  have  been  conspicuous  for  violent 
party  conduct.*" 
Sm^i^  The  dismissal  of  magistrates  from  the  commission  of 
tratoa.  the  peace  takes  place  upon  the  discretion  and  responsibility 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  If  he  can  satisfy  himself  that 
good  grounds  exist  for  the  exercise  of  this  power,  there 
is  no  appeal  from  his  decision.""  WhUe  he  would  gene- 
rally consult  with  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county 
before  removing  anyone  from  the  conunission  of  the 
peace,  it  is  nevertheless  his  duty  to  act  upon  his  own 
judgment.  Lord  Eldon  was  peculiarly  careful  in  such 
matters,  and  would  suffer  no  one  to  be  dismissed  frx)m  the 
magistracy  until  he  had  been  heard  in  his  own  defence, 
and  proved  guilty  of  some  offence  which  rendered  him 
unfit  to  assist  in  the  administration  of  justice/  Magis- 
trates guilty  of  misconduct  have  occasionally  been 
suspended  for  a  time,  as  a  secondary  pimishment  less 
severe  than  dismissal.     The  constitutionality  of  this  prac- 


i>  See  Mirror  of  Pari.  1885,  p.  40;  '  her  majesty/  in  lieu  of  the  Secre- 

1838;  pp.  5284,  5564.    Hans.  Deb.  tair,  as  being  more    constitutional, 

vol.  Izu.  pp.  506,  514;  t&.  vol.  lxiii.p.  and  a  greater  safeguard  against  the 

126.  Police  magistrates,  although  they  arbitrary  exercise  of  power;  Miiror 

have  a  more  extended  and  important  of  Pari.  1839.  p.  4388. 

jurisdiction,  are  also  appointed  and  ^  Hans.  Det>.  vol.  cviii.p.  961 ;  see 

are  removaole  at  the  pleasure  of  the  the  correspondence  relatiye    to  the 

crown*      When     the    Metropolitan  dismissal  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Hayens  from 

Police  Courts  BiU   was  under  the  the  commission  of  the  peace  for  the 

consideration  of  the  House  of  Com-  county  of  Essex,  in  Commons  Papers, 

mons,  a    clause  therein,  permitting  1862,  toI.  xliv.  p.  347. 

police  magistrates  to  be  '  superseded  '  CampbelFs  ChanoelloiBi  yol.  i. 

at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  p.  19 ;  vol.  Tii.  p.  665. 
State,*    was    amended    by  inserting 
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tice,  although  doubted  by  some,  has  been  confirmed  upon 
the  high  authority  of  Lord  St.  Leonards." 

Magistrates  in  Ireland  are  appointed  and  removed  from 
office  by  the  Lord-lieutenant,  acting  upon  the  advice  of 
the  Irish  Lord  Chancellor. 

The  salary  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  fixed  by  law  at  Pecuniary 
the  sum  of  10,000/.  per  annum,  in  lieu  of  fees,  and  in-  *ii^^<^««- 
elusive  of  compensation  for  his  services  as  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Lords.*  He  is  entitled  to  a  pension  of  5,000/. 
per  annum  on  retirement  from  office,  without  any  limita- 
tion as  to  the  time  he  has  served ;  provided  only  that  if 
he  again  accept  of  any  salaried  office,  the  amount  of  the 
pension  should  be  merged  therein,  so  long  as  he  may  hold 
the  same."  Ordinary  judges  are  obhged  to  serve  for  a 
number  of  years  to  entitle  them  to  a  pension ;  but  in  the 
case  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  this  allowance  is  regarded 
as  part  of  the  inducement  to  a  man  of  the  highest  legal 
reputation  to  leave  his  profession  and  embark  in  political 
hfe,  with  the  liability,  at  any  time,  of  being  deprived 
of  office  upon  a  change  of  ministry.  As  there  is  no 
limitation  of  the  number  of  ex-Lord  Chancellors  who  may 
be  in  receipt  of  pensions  at  the  same  time,  there  have 
been  instances,  in  our  own  day,  of  five  retired  Chancellors 
enjoying  pensions  together.'' 

The  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown. 

The  Attorney-General,  the  Solicitor-General,  and  the  Crown  law 
Queen's  Advocate-General,  are  the  advisers  of  the  crown  ®^^®"- 
in  all  cases  of  legal  difficulty,  particularly  those  which 
arise  in  the  departments  of  the  Privy  Council  and  of  the 
Secretaries  of  State  for  Foreign  and  Colonial  Afiairs, 
where  the  questions  are  often  of  a  mixed  nature,  in- 


■  Hans.  Deb.  toI.  cxxvi.  p.  29.  Papers,  1830-31;  vol.  iii.  p.  445. 

«  By  14  &  16  Vict.  c.  83,  sec.  17.        «  2  &  3  WiU.  IV.  c.  Ill,  sec.  8. 
This  is  a  considerable  reduction  of        ^  Kep.  on  Off.  Salaries,  1850,  E?id. 

the  emoluments  formerly  enjoyed  by  223-231,  2210;  Macaulay,  Hist,    of 

the  Lord  Chancellor  :  see  Cfommons  England^  vol.  v.  p.  258. 
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volving  points  of  civil  and  international  law,  as  in 
maritime  and  ecclesiastical  cases.  They  also  advise  in  the 
framing  of  royal  proclamations  and  of  orders  in  coundl. 
Attorney  The  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General  (sometimes  in  con- 
toi-Genenii  junction  with  Other  professional  men)  advise  the  heads  of 
the  other  departments  of  state  in  matters  relating  to 
common  or  municipal  law,  and  in  regard  to  all  prosecu- 
tions proposed  to  be  instituted  against  pubhc  offenders. 
They  conduct  the  prosecution  or  defence  in  all  cases 
where  proceedings  are  instituted  for  or  against  any  public 
department  or  servant  of  the  crown,  or  in  obedience  to 
the  orders  of  either  House  of  Parliament.^ 

As  the  representative  of  the  sovereign  in  the  courts, 
the  prosecution  of  all  public  offenders  is  entrusted  to  the 
Attorney-General.  All  offences  which  disturb  the  peace 
or  affect  the  welfare  of  the  community,  are  considered  as 
committed  either  against  the  king's  peace,  or  agahist  his 
crown  and  dignity.  For  though  they  seem  to  be  rather 
offences  against  the  public,  yet,  as  the  king  is  chief 
magistrate  of  the  nation,  he  stands  as  the  representative 
of  the  state  and  community,  and  as  such  is  the  proper 
prosecutor  (as  well  as  pardoner)  of  all  public  offences  and 
breaches  of  the  peace ;  and  these  prosecutions  he  conducts 
through  his  Attorney-General.  In  all  proceedings  at  law, 
or  in  equity,  which  involve  the  security  of  the  crown,  the 
maintenance  of  the  royal  dignity,  or  the  proper  discharge 
of  the  kingly  functions,  the  Attorney-General  is  the 
leading  advocate.  In  prosecutions  for  seditious  hbels  he 
is  privileged  to  put  a  man  immediately  upon  his  trial,  by 
filing  what  is  called  an  *  ex  officio  information,'  without 
preferring  an  indictment  or  moving  a  court  on  affidavit 
for  a  criminal  information. 

The  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General  also  jointly  approve 
of  all  chapiters  granted  by  the  crown  to  mimicipal  or  other 
bodies.  They  exercise  a  separate  discretion  in  advising  the 
crown  upon  applications  for  letters  patent  for  inventions. 

^  See  May,  Pari.  Prac.  edition  1868,  p.  87. 
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The  Attorney-General  hears  all  applications  upon 
petitions  referred  to  him  by  the  Home  Secretary  from 
persons  claiming  dignities  or  peerages,  and  reports  thereon 
to  the  crown  ;  and  upon  '  petitions  of  right'  on  a  similar 
reference.  He  files  informations  in  the  Exchequer  to 
obtain  satisfaction  for  any  personal  wrong  committed  on 
the  possessions  of  the  crown,  and  conducts  suits  for  the 
protection  of  charitable  endowments  in  which  the  queen 
is  entitled  to  interfere.  He  stands,  in  fact,  in  the  personal 
relation  of  attorney  to  his  sovereign,  and  appears  in  her 
behalf  in  all  courts  where  the  interests  of  the  crown  are 
in  question.*  The  Solicitor-General  participates  in  the 
labours  of  his  colleague,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
Attorney-General,  or  during  a  vacancy  of  his  office,  is 
empowered  to  do  every  act  and  execute  every  authority 
of  the  Attorney-General,  his  powers  being  co-ordinate.^ 

Neither  of  these  functionaries  can  be  employed  against 
the  crown  or  its  officers  in  any  cause,  dvil  or  criminal ; 
but  in  ordinary  cases,  between  one  subject  and  another, 
they  are  frequently  retained,  where  the  matter  in  dispute 
is  sufficiently  important  to  warrant  the  expense.  The 
Attorney-General  is  considered  to  be  the  leader  of  the 
bar ;  and  such  an  office  is  sure  to  bring  him  considerable 
private  practice,  if  he  have  time  to  undertake  it. 

One  who  has  not  held  the  office  can  have  no  conception 
of  the  labours  of  an  Attorney-General.  In  addition  to 
his  public  duties,  he  has  to  prepare  himself  for  his  private 
practice.  During  a  session  of  Parliament  he  is  kept 
officially  at  the  House  of  Commons  until  a  late  hour  of 
the  night,  and  is  obliged  to  be  ia-court,  during  term  time, 
at  an  early  hour  on  the  following  morning.* 

'  Murray's  Handbook,  pp.  94-96.  by  a  writ,  tbe  same  as  that  of  a  peer, 

Dodd's  Manual  of  Dignities,  pp.  334-  excepting  that  it  omits  the  words 

338.  *  ad  consentiendum.'    On  the  trial  of 

7  See  Wilkes  v.  the  King,  in  Wil-  a  peer  he  sits  without  the  bar,  if  a 

mot's  Opinions,  326-340.  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

"  Rep.  on  Off.  Salaries,  1850,  and  within  the  bar  if  he  is  not.  If  he 
Evid.  1795.    The  Attorney-General  •  returns  his  writ,  he  may  sit  on  the 

is  summoned  to  the  House  of  Lords  woolsacks ;  but  then  he  is  precluded 
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The  presence  of  the  law  officers  of  the  crowii  in  the 
House  of  Commons  is,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  of 
immense  advantage  to  the  working  of  parliamentary 
government  *  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  these  offices  should  be  conferred  upon  men  of  undis- 
puted legal  eminence,  who  at  the  same  time  possess  the 
confidence  of  the  country,  and  are  able  to  command  a  seat 
in  Parliament.  Lord  John  Eussell  has  shown  it  to  have 
been  the  uniform  practice,  in  the  working  of  the  British 
constitution,  to  require  the  assistance  of  the  first  lawyers 
in  the  country  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  afterwards 
to  promote  them  to  the  highest  situations  on  the  bench, 
and  by  this  means  to  induce  the  best  legal  talent  to  find 
its  way  into  Parhament.  He  has  also  asserted  that  while 
in  theory  it  may  seem  to  be  objectionable  that  a  political 
career  should  be  the  avenue  to  the  judicial  ermine,  yet  in 
practice  no  evil  results  have  followed ;  for  that,  reviewing 
the  legal  history  of  the  country,  it  is  impossible  to  point 
out  any  traces  of  political  partiality  in  those  who  have 
been  promoted  from  seats  in  Parliament  to  preside  over 
our  courts  of  law  and  equity.*" 
Promotion.  Upou  a  vacaucy  occurring  in  the  office  of  Attorney- 
General,  the  Solicitor-General  is  almost  invariably  ap- 
pointed to  fill  it;  wherefore  these  two  offices  are  natu- 
rally regarded  as  certain  steps  to  the  highest  professional 
honours  in  the  state.  The  Attorney-General  of  the 
day  is  considered,  by  general  usage,  not  amounting  how- 
ever to  absolute  right,  to  have  a  claim  to  be  appointed 
on  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  the 
Common  Pleas  or  of  the  Queen's  Bench.®  It  is  a  rare 
occurrence,  though  not  altogether  unprecedented,  for  the 


from  pleading  in  anj  private  cause  at 
the  bar.    From  1620  to  1670  he  was 
excluded  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.    Since    tlien  he  has  always 
had  a  seat  therein,  unless  casualfy, 
since  the  Reform  Bill,  from  the  dim- 
ity of  securing  his  election;   see 
np.  80, 236,  2  Hats.  Prec.  26. 
"e  ante,  p.  371. 


*Rep.  on  OflPl  Sal.  1850,  Evid. 
1369-1372. 

•  iWa.  1347, 1789, 1848.  But  the 
usage  lias  not  been  extended  to  the 
Court  of  Exchequer ;  see  cases  dted, 
both  as  to  the  usage  and  the  excep- 
tion. Q>,  1850-62 ;  see  also  Camp- 
bell s  Chancellors,  yol.  iy.  p.  6^, 
vol.  vi.  p.  116  n. 
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Attorney  or  Solicitor-General  to  accept  a  puisne  judge- 
ship. The  opinion  of  the  bar  is  opposed  to  the  Attorney- 
General  accepting  such  an  appointment,  and  upon  one 
occasion  when  offered  it  was  declined,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  not  of  sufficient  dignity  for  one  who  had  filled  the 
office  of  Attorney-General.* 

There  is  no  salary  attached  to  the  office  of  Attorney  or  Remimera- 
Solicitor-General."  The  Committee  on  Official  Salaries,  in 
1850,  recommended  that  they  should  be  allowed  a  salary, 
in  lieu  of  fees ;  but  their  recommendation  has  not  been 
carried  into  effect.  The  emoluments  of  the  law  officers 
of  the  crown  are  derived  from  fees  which  they  receive 
for  all  official  opinions,  prosecutions,  and  reports.  The 
fees  are  much  less  than  those  often  obtained  from  private 
practice;  but  perhaps  the  number  makes  up  for  the 
smallness  of  the  amount.  The  official  income  of  the 
Attorney-General  is  said  to  have  averaged  somewhat  over 
10,000/.  a  year,'  but  he  is  necessarily  obliged  to  relinquish 
much  lucrative  private  practice.  The  Solicitor-General's 
emoluments  are  not  much  less  than  those  of  his  colleague, 
and  are  derived  from  the  same  source.  But  they  both 
perform  many  duties  for  the  government  for  which  they 
receive  no  remuneration.  When  desired  to  attend  upon 
the  Home  Secretary  (who  is  their  superior  officer)  for 
ordinary  consultation,  they  make  no  charge.*  And  no 
law  officer  of  the  crown,  when  a  member  of  Parliament, 
receives  any  fee  or  emolument  for  preparing  or  supporting 
any  measure  before  ParUament.*^  At  the  same  time,  if  a 
Bill,  whether  introduced  by  government  or  by  a  private 
member,  is  referred  to  the  law  officers  of  the  crown  to 
consider  whether  it  involves  any  question  as  to  the  rights 
of  the  crown,  this  is  considered  as  part  of  their  official 


*  Rep.  on  Off.  Sal.   1850,  Evid.  the  Crown  on  patents  alone  in  Civil 
1349-1362, 1617.  Service  Estimates,  1868-9,  Class  II. 

•  See  Campbell's  Chancellors,  vol.  No.  30. 

iv.  p.  614  n.  «  Rep.  on  Off.  Sal   1860.     Evid. 

'  See  tbid.  vol.  vii.  n.  99  «.;  see  the  1729,  1791-1800. 

fees  payable  to  the  law  Officers  of  **  Mirror  of  Pari.  1830,  p.  427. 
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duty,  and  as  entitling  them  to  a  fee,  as  their  necessary 
official  remuneration.* 

George  lEL,  in  1788,  laid  down  a  rule,  which  has  ever 
since  been  observed,  that  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor- 
General,  as  also  the  judges,  if  not  '  honourable'  by  birth, 
shall  have  the  dignity  of  knighthood  conferred  upon 
them.^  It  is  also  customary  to  confer  the  rank  of  Queen's 
Counsel  upon  any  person  who  is  appointed  a  law  officer 
of  the  crown,  in  order  that,  when  he  retires  from  office, 
he  may  not  be  reduced  to  the  ranks/  By  the  etiquette 
of  the  bar,  one  who  has  served  as  Attorney  or  SoUcitor- 
General  cannot,  after  reUnquishing  office,  again  go  on 
circuit,  though  he  may  return  to  other  branches  of  his 
profession.  On  one  occasion,  where  an  Attorney-General 
had  accepted  a  puisne  judgeship,  he  expressly  stipulated 
that  he  should  not  be  obliged  to  travel  circuit,  but  finding 
that  such  a  stipulation  could  not  be  carried  out,  he  was 
obliged  to  accept  of  the  inferior  office  of  Master  in 
Chancery.* 

The  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General  are  appointed  by 
letters  patent,  during  pleasure.  They  are  nominated  to 
office  by  the  Prime  Minister,  after  consultation  with  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  whose  opinion  would  naturally  have 
great  weight  in  the  selection  of  these  important  func- 
tionaries."* They  are  expected  to  have  seats  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  their  tenure  of  office  depends  upon 
that  of  the  administration  of  which  they  form  a  part. 
Patronage.  The  Patent  Office  is  subordinate  to  the  Attorney  and 
Solicitor-General,  who  are,  ex  officio^  two  of  the  Conunis- 
sioners  of  Patents ;  and  the  appointments  in  that  office 
are  made  by  the  Attorney-General."  He  also  nominates 
the  counsel  to  be  returned  in  all  criminal  cases  which  he 


Tenure  of 
office. 


*  Hans.  Deb.  toI.  cli.  pp.  2191,  ">  See  ante,  p.  693. 

2347-2352.  »  Murray's  Handbook,  p.  95.    But 

J  Campbell's  Cbancellors,  vol.  y.  Parkinson  states  (p.  121)   that  ap- 

p.  504  n.  pointments  in  the  Patent  Office  are 

^  Ibid,  p.  403.  m  the  gift  of  the  Lord  ChanoeUori 

^  Rep.  on  Oif*  Salaries.  1850.  Evid.  who  is  the  senior  CommissioDer. 
1617,  1793,  1802. 
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is  instructed  by  the  government  to  prosecute  on  behalf  Queen's 
of  the  crown.  ^^ 

The  Queen's  Advocate-General  advises  the  crown  in 
questions  relating  to  civil  and  international  law.  He 
prosecutes  or  defends  on  the  part  of  the  crown  in  all 
cases  tried  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty.  Though 
holding  oflGice  during  pleasure,  he  is  not  now  regarded  as 
a  political  officer,  and  is  not  removed  upon  a  change  of 
administration.® 

The  attention  of  Parliament  has  been  frequently  directed  '^^v^ 

'■••',      ment  of 

to  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  Department  of  Public  Public 
Justice,  to  be  presided  over  by  a  responsible  minister  *^^*^**^- 
having  a  seat  in  Parliament;  and  to  the  propriety,  in 
connection  therewith,  of  making  better  provision  for 
drafting  and  superintending  the  progress  of  public  Bills 
through  ParUament,  especially  such  Bills  as  may  be  intro- 
duced by  the  government. 

In  the  year  1854,  a  departmental  Committee  of  enqniiy  into  the 
establishment  of  the  Irish  Office,  in  London  and  Dublin,  adverting 
to  the  question  of  retaining  a  connsel  for  this  office  in  London — a 
ftinctionary  hitherto  chiefly  occupied  in  drawing  Bills  for  Parlia- 
ment connected  with  Ireland,  and  assisting  in  the  preparation  of 
other  government  Bills  —  recommended  the  consolidation  of  the 
offices  of  counsel  to  the  Irish  Office,  and  of  solicitor  for  Scotland, 
with  that  of  the  counsel  at  the  Home  Office,  and  the  employment  of 
the  latter  functionary  to  draw  or  arrange  the  Bills  of  the  different 
public  departments  of  the  United  Elingdom,  receiving,  when  neces- 
sary, the  assistance  of  the  law  officers  in  Parliament  for  the  Scotch 
or  Irish  Bills.P  The  office  of  counsel  to  the  Irish  Office  was 
abolished,  but  no  measures  were  taken  to  create  the  new  con- 
solidated office,  as  above  recommended.^ 

In  the  session  of  1855,  the  Select  Conmiittee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Public  Prosecutors  reported  to  the  House  the  opinions 
of  Lord  Brougham,  of  the  Lord  Advocate  (Moncrieff^,  of  Sir  A. 

*^  Murray's  Handbook,  pp.  04^  95.  salary  of  2,000^  a  year ;  and  a  ^drafts- 

p  Commons    Papers^     1854,    vol.  man  of  Bills  for  the  Irish  Govern- 

xxvii.  pp.  115-118.  ment/  attached  to  the  Chief  Secre- 

^  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxli.  p.  1034.    At  tary  for  Ireland's  OfBce,  in  Dublin, 

present,  there  is  a  *  counsel  for  draw-  with  a  salary  of  600/.  a  year ;   Civil 

ing  Bills  for  Parliament '  attached  Service  Estimates,  1868-9,  Class  II. 

to  the  Home  Office,  who  receives  a  Nos.  3  and  8. 
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Depart-  Cockbum  (Attorney-General),  and  of  Mr.  Waddington,  Under- 
2*°j.^^  Secretary  of  the  Home  Department,  in  fayonr  of  the  appointment 
Justice.        o^  ^  responsible  minister  of  jnstice,  with  a  seat  in  Parliament.' 

On  February  12,  1856,  Mr.  Joseph  Napier,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  Select  Committee  above  mentioned,  moved  a  resolution  in 
the  Honse  of  Commons,  to  affirm  that,  *  as  a  measure  of  adminis- 
'  trative  reform,  provision  should  be  made  for  a/n  efficient  and  respon- 
sible Department  of  Public  Justice^  with  a  view  to  secure  the  skilful 
preparation  and  proper  structure  of  Parliamentary  Bills,  and  pro- 
mote the  progressive  amendment  of  the  laws  of  the  United  E^g- 
dom.'  The  government  generally  appeared  to  incline  favourably 
to  this  proposition,  but  deprecated  the  hasty  attempt  to  create  a  new 
cabinet  minister  with  such  extensive  powers.  Finally,  Mr.  Napier 
withdrew  his  motion,  and  moved  another,  omitting  llie  words  (in 
italics)  concerning  the  Department  of  PubHc  Justice,  which  was 
agreed  to  by  the  House  without  a  division." 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  Statute  Law  Commissioners,  in  their 
second  report,  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  responsible  officer, 
with  a  staff  of  assistants,  to  report  on  every  Bill  introduced  for  tlie 
alteration  of  the  law,  and  to  assist  in  the  proper  framing  of  such 
Bills  ;  and  the  government  expressed  their  intention  of  giving  effect 
to  this  recommendation.^ 

On  February  12,  1857,  Mr.  Napier  moved  an  address  to  the 
queen  that  she  would  be  pleased  to  take  into  consideration,  as  an 
urgent  measure  of  administrative  reform,  the  formation  of  a  sepa- 
rate and  responsible  department  for  the  affairs  of  PubKo  Justice, 
The  government  consented  to  this  motion,  but  with  an  intimation 
that  they  would  endeavour  to  carry  it  out,  not  by  creating  a  new 
Minister  of  Justice,  but  rather  by  attaching  the  proposed  new 
department  to  some  existing  branch  of  the  executive;  and  the 
address  was  agreed  to.^  On  February  16,  the  queen's  answer  to 
the  address  was  reported,  that  she  would  *'  give  directions  that  the 
subject  may  receive  the  attentive  consideration  which  its  import- 
ance demands.' "  Mr.  Napier  was  afterwards  appointed  Chancellor 
of  Ireland ;  and  when  he  left  the  House  of  Commons  no  other 
member  pressed  this  question  upon  the  notice  of  government.^ 
But  it  continued,  as  heretofore,  to  be  warmly  advocated  by  Lord 
Brougham,  though  without  success.     In  the  session  of  1862,  after 


'  Commons   Papers,  1854-5,  vol.  cxliv.  pp.  84,  451,  489.    But    the 

xii.  p.  291.    And  see  a  communici^  proposed  appointment  was  aftepwards 

tion  from  the  Law  Amendment  So-  postponed     indefinitely    {Aid.    voL 

ciety,  recommending  the  appointment  cxlviii.  pp.  1168,  1734;   vol.  cli.  p. 

of  a  Public  Prosecutor,  in  the  Law  1196),  and  has  not  yet  taken  place. 

Times,  Jan.  2,  1809,  p.  164.  »  Ihid.  vol.  cxliv.  pp.  539-576. 

•  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cxl.  pp.  614-068.  "  Ibid,  p.  700. 

^  Ibid,  vol.   cxliii.  p.   1086  j    vol.  '^  Social  Scien.Tran8ac.1862,  p.  199. 
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a  frnitlesB  attempt  to  elicit  a  public  statement  of  the  intentioiis  of 
government  upon  this  subject,  his  lordship  was  privately  informed 
b  j  a  leading  member  of  the  administration  that  nothing  whatever 
had  been  concluded  upon  it.'  Nor  has  anything  since  been  done 
in  compliance  with  the  address  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Chancellor  of  the  Dtcchy  of  Lancaster, 

This  fiinctionary  is  an  officer  of  great  eminence  in  the 
government,  and  is  frequently  a  Cabinet  minister.  He  holds 
his  office  by  letters  patent,  and,  if  a  peer,  takes  precedence 
according  to  his  rank  in  the  peerage ;  if  not,  he  takes 
precedence  next  after  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  immediately  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Queen's  Bench.  In  ancient  times  this  office  was  one  of 
considerable  importance,  but  within  the  last  century  it 
has  become  practically  a  sinecure,  the  duties  attaching 
thereto  being  few  and  unimportant.  The  office  is  now 
regarded  as  a  political  appointment,  and  is  usually  filled 
by  a  leading  statesman,  not  necessarily  a  lawyer,  whose 
time  is  at  the  service  of  the  Government  for  the  con- 
sideration of  larger  questions  which  do  not  come  imme- 
diately within  the  province  of  other  departments,  for  the 
preparation  of  measures  of  legislation,  and  the  advo- 
cacy of  the  same  through  Parhament,  of  one  or  other 
House  of  which  he  is  expected  to  be  a  member.  The 
emoluments  of  the  office  average  about  2,000/.  per 
annum.^ 

The  Eight  Hon.  Spencer  Perceval  was  appointed  to 
this  office  in  1807  ;  and  when  he  became  First  Minister 
of  the  Crown,  in  1809,  he  continued  to  hold  the  Chan- 
cellorship of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  conjointly  with  the 
two  superior  offices  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and 

'  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxyiii.  pp.  131.  board  of  able  and  experienced  law- 

214.    Lord  Brougbam's  letter  to  Earl  yers  to  superintend  tbe  legislation  in 

of  JEtadnor,  Law  Magazine,  N.S.  vol.  botb  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  sug- 

xiv.  p.   64.    See  an   article  in   tbe  gesting   tbe  principal   duties  to  be 

Law    Mag.  for  Feb.  1866  (•&.   voL  required  of  them. 

xxi.    pp.  33-41),  pointing   out  the  '  Haydn's  Book  of  Dignities,  p. 

necessity  for  the  appointment  of  a  189.   Murray's  Handbook,  p.  210. 

VOL.  11.  Z  Z 
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Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.     This  is  the  only  instance 
on  record  of  the  three  offices  being  held  by  one  individual* 

POOB-LAW  BOARD, 

itsorigiii.  This  Board  takes  its  origin  from  the  Statute  4  &  5 
William  IV.  c.  76,  to  control  and  render  uniform  the 
administration  of  poor  relief  in  England  and  Wales,  under 
which  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  carry  out  the 
important  duties  then  for  the  first  time  entrusted  to  a 
central  authority.  These  Commissioners  were  not  autho- 
rised to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  were  required 
to  report  their  proceedings  periodically  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  and  through  him, 
annually,  to  Parliament.  The  Commission  was  appointed 
only  for  a  Umited  period ;  it  was  continued  by  several 
Acts,  and  would  have  expired  in  1847.  The  magnitude 
of  the  interests  concerned,  the  numerous  details  connected 
therewith,  and  the  difficult  task  imposed  upon  the  Home 
Secretary  in  explaining  and  defending  the  same  in  Par- 
hament,  led,  on  a  renewal  of  the  Commission,  to  its 
erection  into  a  separate  and  independent  Board,  presided 
over  by  a  responsible  minister  who  is  eUgible  to  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons.*  This  change  was  effected  by 
Of  whom  the  Statute  10  &  11  Vict.  c.  109,  which  reorganised 
^'^^^^^  the  Board,  making  it  to  consist  oiF  a  President,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  queen,  and  of  four  Cabinet  ministers, 
who  are  members  ex  officio^  viz. — the  Lord  President  of 
the  Council,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  Home  Secretaiy, 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  President  of 
the  Board  is  the  only  paid  functionary,  and  he  has  the 
general  exercise  of  the  authority  of  the  Board,  and  is 
responsible  for  all  that  is  done. 

Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Treasury,  the  President 
appoints  the  various  Poor-law  Inspectors,  clerks,  and  ser- 

■  See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  408;  Haydn,        •  See  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  ex.  p.  230; 
p.  189,  If.  ante,  p.  243. 
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vants  required  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  statute, 
with  the  exception  of  the  secretaries,  who  are  chosen  by 
the  Prime  Minister,  though  formally  appointed  by  the 
President  Any  officer  of  the  Board  may  be  dismissed 
upon  an  order  signed  by  the  President.** 

The  Poor-law  Board  was  originally  a  temporary  Com- 
mission, and  its  existence  was  renewed,  from  time  to  time, 
by  Acts  of  Parliament.  But  at  first  the  Board  was  regarded 
by  the  legislature  with  so  much  jealousy,  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  the  prolongation  of  its  authority.  But  its 
duties  have  been  invariably  discharged  with  such  care 
and  diligence,  that  it  is  now  looked  upon  as  being  the 
rightful  guardian  of  the  interests  of  the  poor.*  Accord- 
ingly, in  1867,  the  Poor-law  Board  was  made  perma-  Madeper- 
nent,  with  a  considerable  enlargement  of  its  powers ;  *  ™*"«»^ 
and  by  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Act,  of  the  same  year, 
additional  duties  were  assigned  to  it.' 

The  Board  is  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  ita  duties, 
law  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  England  and  Wales,  and 
the  amoimt  of  business  it  transacts  is  large,  and  of  increas- 
ing importance.  Of  late  years,  there  has  been  a  great 
fluctuation  in  the  amount  of  pauperism  in  England  and 
Wales,  In  1848,  upwards  of  six  million  pounds  were 
expended  in  poor  relief,  while  in  1861,  and  again  in 
1865,  it  barely  exceeded  four  millions.  But  it  rose 
again,  in  1867,  to  nearly  seven  millions.  Exceptional 
cases — ^like  that  arising  from  the  distress  amongst  the 
operatives  engaged  in  cotton  manufactures  in  1862-5, 
and  amongst  those  employed  in  ship-building  in  1866-7 
— have  swelled  the  amount  of  suffering ;  and  although,  at 
such  times,  private  contributions  have  borne  the  greater 
part  of  the  burden,  yet  there  has  always  been  much  addi- 

^  Munav's  Handbook/p.  201.  Re-  «  Earl  of  Eimberley,  HaniB.  Deb. 

port  on   Misc.  fbcpend.,   CommonB  toI.  clxzzyi.  p.  109;   and  aee  ibid, 

rapera,  1847-8,  vol.   xviii.   p.   844.  vol.  clxxxv.  p.  1006. 

Report  Com.   on   Education,  1866,  *  Act  30  &  81  Vict.  c.  106. 

Evid.  1887.   Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxxv.  •  Act  30  Vict.  c.  6  j  Hana.  Deb. 

pp.  1674, 1687.  vol.  clxxxv.  p.  1605. 
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tional  pressure  upon  the  poor  relief  fiind.  Nevertheless, 
apart  from  these  exceptional  instances,  the  demand  upon 
the  poor  rates  has  shown  a  tendency  to  diminish. 

The  actual  duties  of  the  President  of  the  Poor-law 
Board  are  exceedingly  onerous.  *  There  is  not  a  question 
which  may  arise  upon  anything  which  affects  the  moral, 
physical,  or  economical  condition  of  the  poor,  that  must 
not  be  examined  into  and  decided  by  him ;  and  in  order 
that  he  may  give  a  decision,  he  must  read  all  the  papers 
that  bear  upon  the  subject.'  He  has  also  to  determine  all 
matters  of  complaint  against  medical  men  and  other  offi- 
cials who  may  be  charged  with  misconduct  or  neglect  of 
paupers.  '  Besides  all  this,  additional  permanent  business 
has  been  thrown  upon  the  office,  by  the  transfer,  within 
the  last  two  years,  from  the  Privy  Council  to  the  Poor- 
law  Board,  of  the  management  of  the  education  of  the 
poor,  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  state  grants,  which,  of 
itself,  has  produced  upwards  of  five  hundred  reports,  all 
of  which  have  to  be  read  and  considered.' ' 

General  orders,  affecting  parishes  and  unions,  must  be 
signed  by  three  members,  at  least,  of  the  Poor-law  Board. 
Common  orders  are  merely  signed  by  the  President,  and 
countersigned  by  the  secretary.  But  the  President  is 
equally  responsible  for  both.  In  fact,  his  colleagues  ap- 
pend their  signatures  to  general  orders,  as  a  matter  of 
coiuTse,  when  they  see  his  name  thereto.' 
Repre-  By  the  ninth  clause  of  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act, 

SWua-  of  t,he  10  &  11  Vict.  c.  109,  one  only  of  the  two  secre- 
taries of  the  Board  is  declared  capable  of  sitting  and  voting 
in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  footing  of  the  Under- 
Secretaries  of  State — that  is  to  say,  without  the  necessity 
for  reelection  upon  being  appointed  to  office. 

It  has  been  made  a  question,  of  late  years,  whether  it 
is  necessary  that  the  Board  should  be  represented  in  Par- 
liament by  two  officers,  the  President  and  a  secretary. 

'  Rt.  Hon.  C.  P.  Villiers,  Presdt.        »  Ibid,  vol.  cIxxxt.  pp.  1674, 1686, 
f  the  Poor-law  Board,  Hans.  Deb.    1687. 
I.  dxxvii.  pp.  462,  463. 
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But,  inasmuch  as  the  interests  they  represent  involve 
*  grave  considerations  of  a  political  and  general  character/ 
and  *  principles  which  can  only  be  dealt  with  by  govern- 
ment with  reference  to  questions  of  a  much  wider  appli- 
cation/ the  government,  with  the  approbation  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  have  decided  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  make 
any  change  in  this  respect.  It  is  alleged,  moreover,  that 
great  pubUc  advantage  has  accrued  from  the  introduction 
into  Parliament  of  these  functionaries,  not  only  on  behalf 
of  the  poor-law  administration,  but  on  account  of  the 
assistance  in  other  matters  which  they  are  able  to  render 
to  their  colleagues  in  the  Ministry.'' 

Until  the  appointment  of  the  Earl  of  Devon  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Poor-law  Board,  in  1867,  the  office  had 
uniformly,  from  its  first  institution,  been  held  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  Devon's  appointment 
took  place  on  account  of  his  special  qualifications  for  the 
office,  he  having  served  for  several  years,  with  remarkable 
ability,  as  permanent  secretary  to  the  Board,  before  his 
accession  to  the  peerage.*  By  this  arrangement,  the  de- 
partment has  at  length  obtained  a  representative  in  the 
House  of  Lords ;  for  hitherto  neither  the  President  nor 
the  political  secretary  had  ever  sat  in  that  House.^ 

The  President  was  first  admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  i?  the  Ca- 
in the  year  1859.^ 

In  addition  to  the   pohtical  secretary,  who  receives  staff. 
1,500/.  per  annum,  and  who  quits  office  upon  a  change  of 
government,  there  is  a  permanent  secretary,  who  receives 
1,000/.  a  year,  two  assistant-secretaries,  and  a  number  of 
inspectors  and  clerks.* 

^  Report  on  Public  Offices,  Com-  *  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxxvii.  p.  876. 

mons  Papers,  1864,  vol.  xxvii.  pp.  Burke's  Peerage,  1867,  p.  330. 

247,  248.    Lord  Palmerston,  Hans.  ^  Report  Commons  Com.  on  Edu- 

Deb.  vol.  clxxvii.  p.  237.    A  motion  ration,    1865,    Evid.    2318,    2474. 

to  abolish  the  office  of  Parliamentary  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxvii.  p.  466. 

Secretary    of  the  Poor-law    Board  *  Annual  Register,  1869,  p.  374. 

was  negatived  by  the  House  of  Com-  *  Civil  Service  Estimates,  1868-9, 

mons,  on  February  20,  1866,  by  a  Class  II.  No.  20,  Hans.   Deb.   vol, 

lai^  majority  ;  see  also  Report  on  clxxxvii.  p.  868. 
Official  Salaries,  1860,  Evid.  60. 
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Irish  and        There  are  separate  Poor-law  B(Mu-ds  for  Ireland  and 
^^       Scotland.    The  Secretary  for  Ireland  is  an  unpaid  member 
of  the  Irish  Board,  and  repres^its  it  in  Parhament.     The 
Lord  Advocate  usually  represents  the  Scottish  Board."" 

THE  GOVERNMENT   OF  SCOTLAND. 

Scotland.  Since  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland  into  the  king- 
dom of  Great  Britain,  in  the  year  1707 — ^a  union  which 
was  not  merely  legislative,  but  also  executive — the  govern- 
ment of  Scotland  has  become  a  part  of  the  general 
administration  of  Great  Britain.  The  business  of  govern- 
ment was  thereafter  under  the  control  of  officers  who 
acted  for  the  entire  United  Kingdom — except  that,  to 
meet  some  difficulties  which  were  experienced  in  the 
collection  of  the  revenue,  separate  commissions  of  customs 
and  excise  were  for  a  time  continued,  but  have  since  been 
abolished.  The  Act  of  Union  provided,  however,  that  a 
separate  seal  should  be  kept  in  Scotland,  to  be  used  in 
all  documents  relating  to  private  rights  or  grants  which 
formerly  passed  the  great  seal  of  Scotland ;  and  that  the 
Scottish  courts  of  law  should  continue  separate  and  inde- 
pendent. 

At  the  union  a  third  Secretary  of  State  was  appointed 
in  London,  to  take  charge  of  Scottish  aflfairs.  But  in 
1746  this  officer  was  discontinued,  and  his  duties  divided 
between  the  two  remaining  Secretaries  of  State,  until  the 
Home  Department  of  the  Secretariat  was  organised,  in 
1782.  Then  the  business  relating  to  Scotland,  which  was 
necessarily  of  a  domestic  character,  fell  to  the  Home 
Secretary,  by  whom  it  has  since  been  transacted,  having 
become,  in  fact,  amalgamated  with  his  general  duties. 
The  Lord  Advocate  is  his  adviser  in  matters  particularly 
affecting  Scotland,  and  may  be  regarded  as  his  under- 
secretary for  that  part  of  the  kingdom." 

"  Commons  Papers,  1847-8,  vol.    32  and  87. 
xviii.  pp.  362,  3o3.     Civil  Service        "  Murray's  Handbook,  p.  278.  And 
Estimates,  1868-9,    Class    II.   Nos.    see  «i<c,  p.  374. 
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At  the  period  of  the  union,  the  executive  government 
of  Scotland  consisted  of  the  following  great  officers  of 
state :  — A  Lord  High  Chancellor,  a  Lord  Justice-General, 
a  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  a  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  a  Lord  Ad-  Loid  Ad- 
vocate.   By  degrees,  the  entire  political  functions  of  these  ^*^^* 
offices  devolved  upon  the  Lord  Advocate.     To  him  all 
inferior  officers  in  the  kingdom  look  for  advice  and  direc- 
tion, and  he  is  entrusted  with  the  particular  care  of  the 
whole  executive  government  of  Scotland  at  the  present 
time.**     Nevertheless,  the  Home  Secretary  exercises  a 
general  control  over  all  his  acts.     Not  only  in  legal  and 
criminal  business,  but  in  the  exercise  of  church  patron- 
age, he  acts  upon  his  own  judgment,  whatever  recommen- 
dations may  be  made  by  the  Lord  Advocate.^ 

The  Lord  Advocate  is  the  chief  law  officer  of  the  crown 
for  Scotland.  His  duties  are  very  onerous  and  multifa- 
rious. He  is  necessarily  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Advo- 
cates, and  is  generally  selected  from  amongst  the  most 
able  men  of  his  political  party.  He  acts  as  Attorney- 
General  and  pubUc  prosecutor  for  Scotland,  and  has  the 
conduct  and  superintendence  of  the  whole  criminal  busi- 
ness of  that  country.  Li  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as 
public  prosecutor,  he  has  the  assistance  of  the  SoUcitor- 
General  and  four  practising  advocates  appointed  by  him- 
self, and  called  advocates-depute.  These  functionaries 
together  form  the  crown  counsel.  There  is  an  agent  or 
solicitor  in  Edinburgh,  appointed  by  the  Lord  Advocate, 
and  called  the  crown  agent.  The  crown  counsel  and 
crown  agents  are  all  salaried  officers,  and  vacate  their 
offices  with  the  administration.' 

The  Lord  Advocate  is  the  legal  adviser  of  the  crown  in 


»Lord   Advocate  Hope's   speech  Health  (Scotland)  Act^  1867,  dO  & 

in  the  House  of  Commons,  June  22,  81  Vict  c.  101,  sees.  10,  11. 

1804,  on  a  motion  to  censure  him  for  p  See  Hans.  Deb.  yol.  clxzxyi.  pp. 

certain  alleged  oppressive  and  illegal  408-410. 

conduct  J  Pari,  tkb,  vol.  ii.  p.  801 ;  •>  Fortnightly    Review,  voL  i.  p. 

and  see  the  powers  conferrea  upon  680. 
the  Lord  Aavocate   by  the  Public 
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Scottish  affairs,  and  has  the  preparation  and  charge  of  Bills 
in  Parliament  concerning  Scotland.  He  is  also  in  constant 
confidential  communication  with  the  Home  Secretary,  and 
transacts  on  his  behalf  many  of  the  administrative  duties 
for  Scotland  which  in  England  engage  tiie  attention  of  that 
functionary.  He  has  to  advise  the  Home  Secretary  as  to 
the  distribution  of  a  large  portion  of  the  patronage  of  the 
crown  in  Scotland,  and  especially  as  regards  the  principal 
legal  appointments  therein.  As  an  officer  of  state  in  Scot- 
land, he  has  under  his  command  the  staff  not  only  of  advo- 
cate-deputies, but  also  of  procurators-fiscal '  throughout  the 
country,  by  means  of  whom  he  can,  on  the  shortest  notice, 
collect  information  on  all  subjects.  He  is  therefore  en- 
trusted substantially  with  the  conduct  of  Scotch  business 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
facilities  he  possesses  for  the  adequate  performance  of  the 
same.  He  receives  a  salary  of  1,500/.  per  annum,  with  an 
allowance  of  1,000/.  in  commutation  of  certain  fees.  Ilis 
other  allowances  are  about  500/.  a  year,  making  a  total 
of  about  3,000/.* 
Solicitor-  There  is  also  a  Sohcitor-General  for  Scotland,  whose 
duties  resemble  those  of  the  similar  officer  for  England. 
He  is  retained  in  the  same  crown  cases  as  the  Lord 
Advocate,  and  takes  charge  of  the  criminal  business  in 
his  absence.  Neither  the  Lord  Advocate  nor  the  Soli- 
citor-General attends  circuit:  that  is  done  by  their  deputies, 
who  also  assist  in  the  discharge  of  criminal  prosecutions. 
Both  these  officers,  however,  attend  trials  in  the  High 
Court  of  Justiciary  at  Edinburgh,  and  give  personal 
attention  to  every  case  of  importance  which  is  to  be 
brought  up  at  any  circuit.  The  emoluments  of  the  Soli- 
citor-General do  not  much  exceed  1,000/.  a  year.* 

Both  the  Lord  Advocate  and  the  Solicitor-General  hold 
political  offices,  which  terminate  with  the  administration 

'  For  an  explanation  of  the  duties  •  Murray's  Handbook^.p.  282.  Rep. 

of  these  functionaries,  see  Commons  on  Off.  Salaries^  1850,  Evid.  296o, 

Papers,  1854-6,  vol.  xii.  pp.  25-27  ;  2966. 

Fortnightly  Reyiew,  vol.  i.  p.  681.  » Ibid,  Evid.  2970-2980. 
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by  whom  they  are  appointed.  Although  both  are  eligible 
to  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  rarely  happens  that 
they  have  seats  together ;  generally  the  Lord  Advocate 
only  is  a  member  of  that  assembly."  To  facilitate  the 
transaction  of  Scottish  business,  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  as  we  have  seen,^  is  selected  from  amongst  the  '®^'®^^' 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  representing  Scot- 
land, or  from  amongst  leading  men  Ukely  to  be  able  to 
obtain  a  seat  for  a  Scottish  constituency,  to  whom  the 
general  supervision  of  Treasury  business  concerning  Scot- 
land is  entrusted,  and  who  also  assists  the  Lord  Advocate 
in  the  charge  of  Scottish  business  in  Parliament,  with  the 
exception  of  legal  business,  for  which  the  Lord  Advocate 
is  wholly  responsible. 

The  office  of  the  Queen's  and  Lord  Treasurer's  Remem-  Remem- 
brancer in  Scotland  is  also  one  of  considerable  import-  offi^?'  * 
ance.  It  acts  as  the  pay  department  of  moneys  voted 
for  civil  services  in  Scotland,  in  like  manner  as  the  Pay- 
master-General in  England.  It  devolves  upon  this  de- 
partment to  examine  and  audit  a  numerous  class  of 
Scotch  accounts,  to  prepare  annually,  in  detail,  the  esti- 
mates of  civil  services  for  Scotland,  and  to  fulfil  many 
other  important  duties  connected  with  the  pubhc  expen- 
diture, &c.  in  Scotland.  This  oflSce  has  recently  been 
subjected  to  the  provisions  of  the  Exchequer  and  Audit 
Departments  Act  of  1866,  with  the  view  of  assimilating 
its  system  to  that  of  the  corresponding  departments  in 
England.'' 

The  Queen's  Lord  High  Commissioner  to  the  General  commis- 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  is,  to  a  certain  ex-  ^^^^^ 
tent,  a  political  office,  being  generally,  although  not  in-  AssemWj. 
variably,  changed  with  the  administration  of  the  day. 

!>  Rep.  on  Off.  Sal.   1850,  Evid.  &c.,  issued  under  the  Exchequer  and 

2985,2986.  Audit  Departments  Act,  Commons 

"  Ante,  p.  450.  Papers,    1867,   vol.   xxxix.    p.   400. 

^  For  a  report  on  the  duties  of  For  particulars  of  the  cost  of  the 

the  Queen's  and  Lord  Treasurer's  He-  office,  see  Oiyil  Service  Estimates, 

membrancer's    office,    see   Minutes,  1868-9;  Class  II.  No.  10. 
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Lord -Lion-  ing  the  troops  in  Ireland  as  are  necessary  for  the  support 
of  the  civil  authority,  the  protection  of  the  subject,  the 
defence  of  the  realm,  and  the  suppression  of  insurrection. 
The  queen  reserves  for  her  own  signet  the  grant  of 
money,  lands,  or  pensions  (the  Lord-lieutenant  recom- 
mending such  cases  to  the  consideration  of  the  Treasury), 
and  the  grant  of  titles  of  honour,  but  not  without  com- 
munication with  the  Lord-lieutenant,  who  may  himself 
confer  the  distinction  of  civil  knighthood.  The  queen 
also  appoints  the  privy  councillors,  judges,  and  law 
officers,  governors  of  forts,  and  military  officers.  The 
Lord-Lieutenant  is  entrusted  with  the  absolute  and 
complete  disposal  of  the  whole  patronage  of  the  crown 
within  the  Established  Church  in  Lreland,  and  gene- 
rally with  the  disposal  of  all  the  other  crown  patronage 
of  the  country.*  The  Lord-Lieutenant  also  enjoys,  by 
virtue  of  an  ancient  prerogative  of  the  crown  in  Lreland, 
the  right  of  filling  up  certain  subordinate  offices  in  the 
superior  courts  of  justice  in  that  country.  In  England, 
all  such  offices  are  in  the  gift  of  the  heads  of  the  courts 
of  law.  In  1867,  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  the 
English  practice  into  Ireland,  by  inserting  a  clause  in  a 
Bill  concerning  the  Irish  Law  Courts,  which  was  pending 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  to  vest  the  appointment  of  the 
officers  in  question  in  the  chief  judge  of  each  court.  But 
the  clause  was  rejected  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and 
rather  than  imperil  the  fate  of  the  Bill,  the  Lords  did 
not  insist  upon  it."  In  the  distribution  of  this  patronage 
the  Chief  Secretary  is  occasionally  consulted.*' 

The  terms  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant's  commission  attest 
the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  imperial  govern- 
ment He  has  the  fi^ee  gift  of  all  the  places  left  to  his 
disposal.  No  new  office  is  to  be  created  without  his 
opinion  thereon  ;  no  appointment  which  is  reserved  to 

*But  see  Yonge,   Life  of  Lord    1602. 
Liverpool^  ToL  iii.  p.  890.  '  Ibid,  voL  clxxrii.  p.  24o ;   iM, 

^  Ilftnfl.  Deb.  vol.  clxxxix.  pp.  842,    voLclxxxv.  p.  1112. 
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the  queen  is  to  be  made  without  his  advice  and  recom- 
mendation ;  and  he  is  required  to  inform  her  majesty  of 
every  man's  merits,  that  she  may  bestow  marks  of  fiivour 
on  such  as  do  well.  Her  majesty  will  not  admit  of  any 
particular  complaint  of  injustice  or  oppression  in  Ireland, 
unless  it  has  been  first  made  to  her  Lord-Lieutenant;  nor 
will  she  require  him  to  execute  her  orders  in  any  busi- 
ness of  which  he  may  disapprove,  until  he  can  communi- 
cate with  her  majesty  and  receive  further  instructions/ 

Such  is  the  authority  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
As  the  queen's  Viceroy,  he  is  vested  with  more  extensive 
regal  powers  than  any  other  subject  of  her  majesty, 
except,  perhaps,  the  Viceroy  of  India.  Nevertheless,  he 
acts  under  instructions  from  the  crown,  conveyed  to  him 
by  the  ministry  for  the  time  being,  whose  business  it  is  to 
direct  him  as  to  his  proceedings,  and  to  animadvert  upon 
his  conduct  if  they  see  him  act  improperly,  or  in  a  man- 
ner detrimental  or  inconvenient  to  the  public  service,  or 
displeasing  to  the  crown.'  The  Cabinet  minister  who  is 
ordinarily  responsible  for  advising  and  directiug  the  con- 
duct of  the  Lord-Lieutenant  is  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,^  but  in  matters  of  great  moment 
the  Prime  Minister  interposes  his  authority,  or  the  Cabinet 
itself  is  summoned  to  deliberate  and  advise  upon  the 
instructions  to  be  given  him.  On  matters  of  revenue,  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  is  required  to  correspond  with  the  Trea- 
sury, and  on  all  other  subjects  with  the  Home  Secretary, 
who  keeps  him  informed  of  the  views  and  opinions  of  the 
Cabinet  upon  all  the  more  important  questions  connected 
with  his  government' 

In  1828  the  Marqaia  of  Angleaej,  thoD  Lord-LientenaDt,  pnrsaed 
a  line  of  conduct  towards  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  Boman  Catholia 
party,  calculated  to  embarrass  the  home  gOTenunent,  and  to  angment 
the  difficulties  they  experienced  in  administering  affairs  in  Ireland. 

'  Murray's  Handboolt,  pp.  273, 274.  '  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  cbixiv.  p.  1120. 

Mirror  of  ParL  1820,  p.  802.  •  Dodd'sManafiljp.  307.    Muiraj'a 

•  The    Duke    of    Wallington,    in  Handbook,  p.  276. 
Mirror  of  Pari.  1820,  p  1402. 
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Lord-Lieii-  These  proceedings  led  to  a  romoiustrance  from  the  Prime  Minister 
tenant.  ^the  Duke  of  Wellingtbn)  and  to  the  ultimate  recall  of  the  marquis. 
He,  however,  feeling  himself  to  be  the  aggrieved  party,  obtained  the 
king's  permission  to  read,  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  the  entire 
correspondence  between  himself  and  his  colleagues  in  the  admiius- 
tration,  in  vindication  of  his  policy  and  oondoct  whilst  at  the  head 
of  the  Irish  grovemment.  He  did  so,  upon  a  formal  moticn  for 
papers,  in  order  to  obtain  an  expression  of  '  their  lordships'  opinion 
of  his  conduct.'  The  motion  was  resisted  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
who,  while  he  went  into  details  to  justify  the  conduct  pursued 
towards  the  noble  marquis,  asserted  that  'Parliament  bad  no 
business  to  interfere  with  regard  to  the  dismissal  of  any  of  his 
majesty's  servants  from  the  government  of  the  country,  except  in 
cases  in  which  some  material  pubHc  injury  has  been  thereby  occa- 
sioned, or  some  considerable  inconvenience  has  been  felt,  or  except 
in  cases  where  Parliament  has  found  it  necessary  to  interfere  to  ob- 
tain a  change  of  government.'  ^  This  explanation  was  accepted  by 
the  House  ;  the  formal  motion  for  papers  was  negatived,  and  no 
further  proceedings  had  in  the  matter. 

The  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Lreland  is  always  chosen  from 
amongst  the  peerage ;  nevertheless,  his  presence  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  when  any  motion  is  about  to  be  sub- 
mitted respecting  his  conduct  in  office,  is  not  necessary, 
as  the  ministers  of  the  crown  are  responsible  for  his  acts, 
and  are  there  to  answer  for  him.*  Sometimes,  however, 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  appears  in  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Lords  to  justify  and  explain  his  conduct,^  but  this  is  of 
his  own  free  will. 

The  Lord-Lieutenant  maintains  an  establishment  of  a 
regal  character,  holds  courts,  levies,  and  drawing-rooms, 
and  is  attended  by  a  household  for  the  support  of  which 
he  receives  an  extra  allowance  of  between  3,000/.  and 
4,000/.,  besides  his  annual  salary  of  20,000/.*"  He  is  also 
allowed  two  residences,  one  in  Dublin  Castle,  the  other  in 
Phoenix  ParL     In  thus  upholding  and  representing  the 


^  Mirror  of  ParL  1829,  p.  1401.  sam   of  3,63(W.    9«.  lid:  is  voted 

'  Ibid.  1831-2,  D.  169.  annually  in  Committee  of  Supply  to 

J  Hans.  Beb.  vol.  clviii.  p.  1643.  pay  the  salaries  of  the  offioera  of  the 

^  The  salary  is  fixed  by  the  Act  vice-K^  household :  Civil  Serfice 

2  &  3  WiU.  IV.  c.  116,  and  is  paid  Estimates,  1868-8,  Class  H.  No.  7. 
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dignity  of  the  crown,  he  ia  assisted  by  his  wife,  who  per- 
forms Biieh  regal  duties  as  would  appertain  to  the  position 
of  a  queen  consort,  and  on  all  occasions  takes  precedence 
of  every  other  lady  in  Ireland  during  the  viceroyalty.'  - 

The  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  being  by  direct  delega- 
tion a  viceroy  of  the  British  crown,  must  necessarily  be 
a  Protestant.  Since  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland  has  been  thrown  open  to  Roman  Catholics,  this  is 
the  sole  remaining  office  in  Ireland  that  must  be  filled  by 
a  person  '  who  is  of  the  same  religious  persuasion,  and 
bound  to  maintain  the  same  religious  principles,  as  the 
occupant  of  the  throne  itself.'  ° 

The  question  of  abolishing  the  viceregal  government 
of  Ireland,  and  transferring  its  duties  to  an  additional 
Secretary  of  State  to  be  appointed  for  that  country,  has 
been  agitated  from  time  to  time.  In  June,  1850,  a 
project  to  this  effect  was  formally  submitted  by  the 
government  to  the  consideration  of  FarUament,  as  being 
calculated  to  simplify  and  improve  the  administration  of 
Irish  affairs ;  but  it  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of 
experienced  statesmen,  or  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
legislature.  Similar  propositions  have  been  made  since 
then,  but  they  have  not  been  favourably  entertained  by 
the  House  of  Commons." 

The  Lord-Lieutenant  is  assisted  in  carrying  on  the 
executive  government  of  Ireland  mainly  by  four  persons  : 
the  Chief  Secretary,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Attorney- 
General — each  of  whom  is  a  member  of  the  Irish  Privy 
Council — and  the  permanent  Under-Secretary." 

The  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord-Iieutenant,  or,  as  he  Chiof 
is  otherwise  styled,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  is  an    °"~* 

'  Dodd'B  Mnnuol,  p.  308.  1866,  ahowinc  the  growth  of  ojonioii 

"  Earl  of  Derby,  Huis.  Deb.  vol.  in  favonr  of  tke  abolition  of  the  vioe- 

cbotxTJii,  p.  1373.  Act  30  &  31  Vict,  regal  office :  Hana.  Deb.  toI.  clxixiv. 

c.  78.  p.  1966. 

"  See  Commoiu'  Debates,  Julj  7,  "  Hans.  Deb.  toL  cxc.  pp.  13fi8, 

1857,  March  25,  1858.     But  see  a  1434.   Tbom,  Irish  Directoiy,  186f , 

einKalar  statement   by  Mr.  Bemal  p.  887. 

Oobome  in  the  House  on  August  2, 


Secretary. 
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Secretary  oflSccr  of  more  importance  in  the  administration  of  the 
forireiand.  j^^^  government  than  might  at  first  be  supposed  from 
his  official  designation.  When  there  was  a  local  parlia- 
ment in  Ireland,  the  relation  of  the  Chief  Secretary 
towards  the  Lord-lieutenant  was  more  strictly  constitu- 
tional and  less  anomalous  than  it  is  now.  He  then  stood 
in  a  subordinate  capacity ;  all  he  did  emanated  from  the 
authority  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  his  relation  to  him 
corresponded  in  all  material  respects  to  that  in  which 
a  minister  of  state  ordinarily  stands  with  reference  to 
the  crown.  But  since  the  union  the  relative  position 
and  influence  of  these  two  functionaries  have  been  mate- 
rially changed.^  The  Chief  Secretary  is  now  strictly  the 
'  prime  minister '  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant ;  he  exercises, 
in  point  of  fact,  many  of  the  viceregal  fimctions.  He 
is  a  minister  responsible  to  Parliament  for  every  act  of 
the  Lrish  administration.'  He  necessarily  possesses  great 
power,  which  he  is  sometimes  called  upon  to  exercise 
without  communication  with  his  chief,  however  desirous 
he  might  be  of  doing  nothing  without  consulting  him/ 
The  Chief  Secretary  is  invariably  a  Privy  Councillor,  and 
generally  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  repre- 
senting the  Irish  Government  therein.  He  is  also  occa- 
sionally a  Cabinet  minister ;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir 
Eobert  Peel,  grave  objections  exist  to  this  dignity  being 
conferred  upon  him,  inasmuch  as  it  not  only  disturbs  the 
relations  of  a  chief  to  his  subordinate  (the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant never  being  included  among  the  Cabinet  Council- 
lors), but  directly  inverts  those  relations,  and  encourages 
the  Chief  Secretary  still  more  to  assume  for  himself  the 
exercise  of  independent  powers."  It  is  calculated,  more- 
over, to  interfere  with  the  direct  and  acknowledged 
responsibility  of  the  Home  Secretary  for  the  acts  of  the 
Irish  Government. 


p  See  Mabon's  Hist,  of  England,        '  Ibid.  vol.  cxi.  p.  1409. 
Tol.  iv.  p.  190.  •  Ibid. ;  and  see  Hans.  Deb*  toL 

«  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxxv.  p.  1113.    clxiii.  pp.  1460,  1473. 
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The  duties  of  the  Chief  Secretary  are  to  see  that  the 
commands  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  in  keeping  the  peace, 
the  laws,  and  the  customs  of  Ireland,  are  fulfilled.  On 
revenue  matters  he  corresponds  with  the  Treasury,  but 
on  other  subjects  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department.  He  also  acts  as  keeper  of  the  privy 
seal  of  Ireland. 

The  Chief  Secretary  is  imavoidably  absent  for  a  great 
portion  of  the  year,  attending  his  parliamentary  duties  in 
London,  and  engaged  at  other  times  with  parliamentary 
and  political  business.  His  salary  was  formerly  7,000/. 
a  year,  but  was  fixed  in  1831,  and  again  in  1851,  at 
5,500/.  per  annum,  in  lieu  of  all  fees  and  emoluments. 
It  has  since  been  reduced  to  4,000/.,  but  he  has  an  extra 
allowance  of  425/.  *  for  fuel.'* 

This  salary,  though  double  in  amount  to  that  assigned 
to  an  Under-Secretary  of  State,  is  given  because  the  Irish 
Secretary  is  exposed  to  much  additional  expense  by  being 
obUged  to  reside  partly  in  London  and  partly  in  Dublin, 
and  to  entertain  largely  when  at  the  viceregal  capital. 
He  has  an  official  residence  in  the  Phoenix  Park. 

There  is  a  permanent  Under-Secretary,  whose  duties  Under- 

j«       1  •  J    •  _x      1.  1       "L      •  Secretary. 

are  exceedingly  various  and  important,  and  who  is  prac- 
tically  the  working  head  of  the  Irish  establishment,  at 
Dublin  Castle." 

There  is  also  a  Lord  Chancellor,""  an  Attorney-General,  !>»▼ 
and  a  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland,  whose  duties  resemble  °  ^^' 
those  of  the  similar  appointments  in  England.     The  two 
latter  are  eligible  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  though  Loids  of 
it  rarely  happens  that  both  of  them  can  obtain  seats  gun^" 


'  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  dxiv.  p.  636.  '  For  his  duties,  see  Hans.  Deb. 

Civil    Service    Estimates,    1868-9,  vol.  clxxxvj.  1113,  and  vol.  dxxxvii. 

Class  n.  No.  8.  p.  1372.    The  present  Lord  Chan- 

■  See  Commons  Papers,  1854,  vol.  cellor  is  a  Roman-Catholic ;  beinpf 

xxvii.  pj.  99-102, 121, 155.    M*Len-  the  first  appointment  of  one  of  that 

nan's  Life  of  Thomas  Drummond,  faith  to  the  office  since  the  Revolu- 

Ex-Under  Secretary,  pp.    250-264.  tion  of  1688 ;  see  arUe,  p.  719 ;  Law 

Earl  of  Mayo,  in  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  Times,  Jan.  IQ,  1869,  p.  211. 
cxc.  p.  1358. 
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therein.  One  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  we  have 
seen,  is  specially  charged  with  the  transaction  of  Irish 
business,^  and  is  selected  from  amongst  the  members  of 
Parliament  representing  Irish  constituencies,  or  from 
amongst  individuals  likely  to  be  able  to  obtain  a  seat  for 
some  place  in  Ireland.  These  officers — ^viz.  the  Lord 
Ministere  ChanccUor,  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General,  and  one 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury — together  with  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  and  the  Chief  Secretary,  constitute  the  mem- 
bers of  the  administration  on  behalf  of  Ireland,  and  all 
vacate  their  offices  upon  a  change  of  government. 

From  the  union  until  Lord  Normanby's  administration 
in  1835,  the  Irish  law  officers  were  not  invariably  changed 
with  the  government,  and  were  neither  obliged  nor  ex- 
pected to  enter  the  House  of  Commons.  Their  position 
was  non-political  unless  they  entered  Parliament,  when 
they  were  required  to  support  the  government  or  resign.* 
But  since  1835  the  system  of  having  an  exclusively  party 
official  bar  has  prevailed  in  Ireland ;  the  law  officers  of 
the  crown  retire  with  the  ministry,  and  when  appointed 
to  office  they  must  endeavour  to  get  a  seat  in  Parliament, 
though  their  inability  to  find  a  constituency  does  not 
necessitate  their  resignation  of  office.^ 

Officers  of       The  Only  remaining  persons  who  are  considered  as 

hoi(i°^*^     forming  part  of  the  administration,  and  who  consequently 

vacate  their  offices  on  a  change  of  ministry,  are  the  chief 

officers  of  the  royal  household.   They  may  be  enumerated 

as  follows :' — 

The  Lord  Steward  of  the  Household. 

The  Lord  Chamberlain  and  the  Vice-Chamberlain. 

The  Master  of  the  Horse.* 


^  See  ante,  p.  450.  •  DoddJa  Manual,  p.  311.   List  pre- 

'  M'Lennaa^  Memoii  of   Thomas  fixed  to  vol.  cxc.  of  Hansard^s  De- 

Drummond;    p.     252    n.      Fi*aaeT'8  bates. 

Magazine^  vol.  ^  Ixxy.  d.  822.     Edin.  ^  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Master  of 

Kbt.  vol.  cxxvi.  p.  l6o.  the  Horse  to  regulate  the  conditioib) 

y  See  ante,  p.  235.  under   which  '  the  Queen's  Plates,* 
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The  Treasurer  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Household. 

The  Captain  of  the  Corps  of  Gentlemen-at-Arms. 

The  Captain  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard. 

The  Master  of  the  Buckhounds. 

The  Chief  Equerry  and  Clerk  Marshal. 

The  Lords  in  Waiting.^ 

These  dignified  offices  are  for  the  most  part  usually 
held  by  peers  or  members  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and  therefore,  as  well  as  from  the  influence  the  incum- 
bents thereof  would  naturally  exercise  upon  the  royal 
mind,  from  their  close  proximity  to  the  person  of  the 
sovereign,  it  is  reasonable  that  they  should  be  held  by 
poKtical  adherents  of  the  existing  ministry.  Since  1841, 
it  has  also  been  admitted  that  the  offices  of  Mistress  of  the 
Robes  and  of  Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber,  when  held  by 
ladies  connected  with  the  outgoing  ministers,  should  be 
considered  at  the  disposal  of  the  new  Cabinet.  But 
Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber  belonging  to  families  whose 
political  connection  has  been  less  pronounced,  have  been 
suffered  to  remain  in  the  household,  without  objection, 
on  a  change  of  ministry.^ 

For  particulars  concerning  the  original  functions  and 
present  duties  of  these  officers  of  the  royal  household,  see 
Murray's  *  Handbook '  and  Dodd*s  *  Manual  of  Dignities ; ' 
and  in  regard  to  the  office  of  Lord  Chamberlain,  which 
was  originally  one  of  very  great  importance,  see  Sir 
U.  Nicolas'  *  Proceedings  of  the  Privy  CouncU,'  vol.  vi. 
pp.  ccxix.-ccxxviii. 

voted  by  Parliament,  with  a  view  to  being  peers,  to  certain  public  offices 

promote  improvement  in  the  breed  whicn  are  not  otherwise  represented 

of  horses,  snidl  be  run  for. — Hans,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  order  to 

Deb.  vol.  exciii.  pp.  1208,  1485.  effect  a  more  efficient  representation 

^  The  new  Gla^tone  ministry  pro-  of  the  public  service  in  that  chamber, 
pose  to  affiliate  the  Lords  in  Waitmg,        '  See  ante,  voL  i.  p.  191. 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

THE   JUDGES   IN   RELATION  TO   THE   CROWN   AND   TO 

PARLIAMENT. 

The  administration  of  justice,  freely  and  indifferently,  to 
all  people,  of  whatsoever  degree,  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance to  the  wellbeing  of  a  commonwealth. 

[By  the  constitution  of  this  kingdom,  the  sovereign  is 
regarded  as  the  dispenser  of  justice  ;  but  the  exercise  of 
this  prerogative  is  regulated  and  restrained  by  law.  Thus, 
the  king  is  debarred  from  adjudicating  upon  any  matter 
except  through  the  instrumentality  of  persons  duly  ap- 
pointed to  that  end.*  The  courts  of  law,  originally  created 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  and  determining  actions  and 
suits,  must  proceed  according  as  the  law  directs.  And 
the  crown  cannot  of  itself  establish  any  new  court,  or 
change  the  jurisdiction  or  procedure  of  an  existing  court, 
or  alter  the  number  of  the  judges,  the  mode  of  their 
appointment,  or  the  tenure  of  their  office.  For  all  such 
purposes  the  co-operation  of  Parliament  is  necessary.  J 

It  is,  moreover,  one  of  the  principal  duties  and  ninc- 
tions  of  Parliament  *  to  be  observant  of  the  courts  of 
justice,  and  to  take  due  care  that  none  of  them,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest,  shall  pursue  new  courses  unknown 
to  the  laws  and  constitution  of  this  kingdom,  or  to  equity, 
sound  legal  policy,  or  substantial  justice.' ^^ 

Nevertheless,  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the 
judicial  office  are  amply  secured  from  encroachment 
either  by  the  crown,  the  courts,  or  the  people.     From 


'  See  mitey  vol.  i.  p.  173.  «  Burke^  quoted  ante,   vol.    L 

^Ibid.  p.  362.     Hearn,  Govt,  of    353. 

Eng.  p.  74. 
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the  reign  of  Edward  m.,  any  interference  on  the  part  Judicial 
of  the  crown  with  the  due  course  of  justice  has  been  a^nc*^^' 
declared  to  be  illegal  ;"*  it  is  a  principle  of  law  that  no 
action  will  lie  against  a  judge  of  one  of  the  superior 
courts  for  a  judicial  act,  even  though  it  be  alleged  to 
have  been  done  mahciously  and  corruptly ;"  and  consti- 
tutional usage  forbids  either  House  of  Parliagient  from 
entertaining  any  question  which  comes  within  the  juris- 
diction of  a  court  of  law  to  determine ;  or  from  insti- 
tuting investigations  into  the  conduct  of  the  judiciary, 
except  in  extreme  cases  of  gross  misconduct  or  perversion 
of  the  law,  that  may  require  the  interposition  of  Parlia- 
ment in  order  to  obtain  the  removal  of  a  corrupt  or  in- 
competent judge/' 

All  judges  are  sworn  well  and  truly  to  serve  the  queen 
and  her  people  in  their  several  offices,  and  to  '  do  equal 
law  and  execution  of  right  to  all  the  queen's  subjects, 
rich  and  poor,  without  having  regard  to  any  person." 
But  in  the  event  of  a  judge,  either  wilfully  or  through 
ignorance,  violating  his  oath,  or  otherwise  misconducting 
himself  in  the  judicial  office,  the  constitution  has  pro- 
vided an  adequate  remedy,  and  a  method  of  depriving 
him  of  his  judicial  functions. 

Previous  to  the  revolution  of  1688,  the  judges  of  the  Tenure  of 
superior  courts,  as  a  general  rule,  held  their  offices  at  the 
will  and  pleasure  of  the  crown.  Under  this  tenure  there 
were  frequent  instances,  from  time  to  time,  of  venal,  cor- 
rupt, or  oppressive  conduct  on  the  part  of  judges,  and  of 
arbitrary  conduct — in  the  displacement  of  upright  judges, 
and  conniving  at  the  proceedings  of  dishonest  judges — 
on  the  part  of  the  crown,  the  which  gave  rise  to  serious 
complaints,  and  led  to  several  attempts,  during  the  seven- 
teenth century,  to  hmit  the  discretion  of  the  crown  in 

^  llearUf  p.  79.  the  refusal  of  a  Bill  of  Exception } 

*  Broom,   Constitutional  Law,  pp.  Heam,  p.  137. 
763-772.— Except  for  the  refusal  of        '  Ante,  vol.  i.  p.  355. 
a  V^rit  of  Habeas  Corpus,  under  the        '  Report   of    Oaths  Commission, 

Act  31  Car.  II.  c,  2,  sec.  7,  or,  for  1867,  pp.  42-45. 
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regard  to  appointments  to  the  Bench.*^     At  length,  by 
the  Act  of  Settlement,  passed  in  the  year  1700,  it  was 
provided,  that  after  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover 
to  the  throne  of  England,  'judges'  commissions  be  made 
quamdiu  se  bene  gesserint^  and  their  salaries  ascertained 
Removable  and  established ;   but,  upon  the  address  of  both  Houses 
H^entary  of  Parliament,  it  may  be  lawful  to  remove  them." 
address.  Qj^^  g|^p  ^jjy  remained  to  place  the  judges  in  a  posi- 

tion of  complete  independence  of  the  reigning  sovereign, 
and  that  was  to  exempt  them  from  the  rule,  ordinarily 
applicable  to  all  office-holders,  whereby  their  commissions 
should  be  vacated  upon  the  demise  of  the  crown.  It  is 
very  doubtful  whether  this  rule  applied  to  the  judges 
after  they  began  to  be  appointed  'during  good  be- 
haviour,'^ but.it  was  deemed  expedient  to  place  the 
matter  beyond  dispute.  /  Accordingly,  one  of  the  first 
public  acts  of  George  III.,  upon  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  was  to  recommend  to  Parliament  the  removal 
of  this  hmitation.  The  suggestion  was  adopted  by  the 
passing  of  an  Act  which  declared  that  the  Commissions 
of  the  Judges  shall  remain  in  force,  during  their  good 
behaviour,  notwithstanding  the  demise  of  the  crown : 
'  Provided  always  that  it  may  be  lawful  for  his  Majesty, 
liis  heirs,  &c.  to  remove  any  Judge  or  Judges  upon  the 
address  of  both  Houses  of  ParUament.'  /  It  was  further 
provided  that  the  amount  of  the  j  udges'  salaries  now  or 
hereafter  to  be  allpwed  by  any  Act  of  Parliament  should 
be  made  a  permanent  charge  upon  the  CSvil  Dst.*"  By 
various  subsequent  statutes,  the  judges'  salaries  are  now 
made  payable  out  of  the  Consohdated  Fund,*  which 
removes  them  still  more  effectually  from  the  uncertainty 
attendant  upon  an  annual  vote  in  Committee  of  Supply." 
Before  entering  upon  an  examination  of  the  parlia- 


^  Heam,  pp.  80, 86.  Atkinson,  Pa-        ^  1  Geo.  III.  c.  23. 
pinian,  p.  121.  '  Commons  Papers,  1886,  vol.  xxx. 

»  12  &  13  Win.  III.  c.  2.  p,  60. 

i  Campbell,  lives  of  the  Chan-        "  See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  472. 
cellors,  vol.  v.  p.  148. 
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mentary  method  of  procedure  for  the  removal  of  a  judge 

under  the  Act  of  Settlement,  it  will  be  necessary  to  enquire 

into   the  precise  legal  eflfect  of  their  tenure  of  office 

*  during  good  behaviour,'  and  the  remedy  already  existing,  Forfeiture 

and  which  may  be  resorted  to  by  the  crown,  in  the  event  offices^for     i 

of  misbehaviour  on  the  part  of  those  who  hold  office  by  ^i^beha- 

this  tenure. 

In  an  elaborate  opinion  of  the  crown  law  officers  of  the 
colony  of  Victoria,  delivered  in  1864,°  the  doctrine  on 
this  subject  was  explained  as  follows  : — '  The  legal  effect 
of  the  grant  of  an  office  during  "  good  behaviour  "  is  the 
creation  of  an  estate  for  Kfe  in  the  office.®  Such  an  estate, 
however,  is  conditional  upon  the  good  behaviour  of  the 
grantee,  and  like  any  other  conditional  estate  may  be 
forfeited  by  a  breach  of  the  condition  annexed  to  it ;  that 
is  to  say,  by  misbehaviour./  Behaviour  means  behaviour 
in  the  grantee's  official  capacity.**  Misbehaviour  includes, 
firsMjj,  the  improper  exercise  of  judicial  functions ;  se- 
condly, wilful  neglect  of  duty,  or  non-attendance ;  *^  and, 
thirdly,  a  conviction  for  any  infamous  offence,  by  which, 
although  it  be  not  connected  with  the  duties  of  his  office, 
the  offender  is  rendered  unfit  to  exercise  any  office  or 
public  franchise.'/  In  the  case  of  official  misconduct,  the 
decision  of  the  question  whether  there  be  misbehaviour, 
rests  with  the  grantor,  subject,  of  course,  to  any  proceed- 
ings on  the  part  of  the  removed  officer.  In  the  case  of 
misconduct  outside  the  duties  of  his  office,  the  misbe- 
haviour must  be  established  by  a  previous  conviction  by 
a  jury.*  When  the  office  is  granted  for  life,  by  letters 
patent,  the  forfeiture  must  be  enforced  by  a  scire  facias } 
These  principles  apply  to  all  offices,  whether  judicial  or 
ministerial,  that  are  held  during  good  behaviour.'" 

"  See  Return  to  an  Order  of  the  ^  4  Inst.  117. 

Leg.    Assembly  of    Victoria  (Aus-  '  9  Reports,  50. 

tralia)  of  9  December,  1804,  for  Cor-  '  Rex  v.  Richardson,   1   Burrow, 

respondence    respecting    the  Rights  639. 

and  Privileges  of  the  Judges.    Votes  •  Ibid. 

and  Proceedings  Leg.  Assy.  Victoria,  *  Com.  Digest  Officer,  (K.  11), 

1804-5  ;  C.  No.  2,  pp.  10,  11.  "4  Inst.  117, 

"^  Co.  Lit.  42. . 
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The  l^al  accuracy  of  the  foregoing  definitions  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  a  patent  office  may  be  revoked 
is  confirmed  by  an  opinion  of  the  English  crown  law 
officers  (Sir  WiUiam  Atherton  and  Sir  Koundell  Palmer) 
communicated  to  the  Imperial  government  in  1862, 
wherein  it  is  stated,  in  reference  to  the  kind  of  mis- 
behaviour by  a  judge  that '  would  be  a  legal  breach  of 
the  conditions  on  which  the  office  is  held/  that '  when 
a  public  office  is  held  during  good  behaviour,  a  power 
[of  removal  for  misbehaviour]  must  exist  somewhere; 
and  when  it  is  put  in  force,  the  tenure  of  the  office  is  not 
thereby  abridged,  but  it  is  forfeited  and  declared  vacant 
for  non-performance  of  the  condition  on  which  it  was 
originally  conferred.'^  To  the  same  effect,  Mr.  (after- 
wards Lord  Chief  Justice)  Denman,  stated  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  when  appearing  as  counsel  on 
behalf  of  Sir  Jonah  Barrington,^  that  independently  of  a 
parliamentary  address  or  impeachment  for  the  removal  of 
a  judge,  there  were  two  other  courses  open  for  such  a 
purpose.  '  These  were  (1)  a  writ  of  scire  facias  to  repeal 
the  patent  by  which  the  office  had  been  conferred  ;  and 
(2)  a  criminal  information  [in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench] 
at  the  suit  of  the  Attorney-General.  By  the  latter  of 
these,  especially,  the  case  might  speedily  be  decided.'* 
Elsewhere,  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  each 
of  the  courses  above  enumerated  would  be  specially 
applicable  have  been  thus  explained  :  *  Fii-st,  in  cases  of 
misconduct  not  extending  to  a  legal  misdemeanour,  the 


"  Cited  in  Votes  and  Proceedings,  judges  of   the  Court    of   Common 

Leg.    Assembly,    Victoria,    Second  Heasin  Ireland,  was  convicted  by  the 

Session  1866,  vol.  i.  C.  No.  8.^  Court  of  King'is  Bencli^  England,  of 

"  See  posty  p.  736.  a  libel  upon  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 

"^  Mirror  of  Parlt.  1830,  p.  1897.  Ireland,  and   others  (Howell's  State 

Foster  on  the  Writ  of  Scire  Facias.  Trials,  toI.  xxix.  pp.  81-502 ;  and 

Book  3,  ch.  2. — For  a  recent  decision  see  Pari.  Deb.  vol.  v.  pp.  657,  622). 

as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  After  his  conviction,  the  judge  was 

a  writ  of  Scire  Facias  may  be  issued ;  permitted  to    effect  a    compromise, 

see  Moore,  P.C.  cases ;  N.  S.,  vol.  iii.  and  resign  his  office ;  Mirror  of  Parlt 

p.  439.     On  November  23,  1805,  the  1830,  p.  1897. 
hon.    Robert    Johnson^  one   of   the 
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appropriate  course  appears  to  be  by  scire  facias  to  repeal 
his  patent,  "  good  behaviour "  being  the  condition  pre- 
cedent of  the  judges'  tenure  ;  secondly,  when  the  conduct 
amounts  to  what  a  court  might  consider  a  misdemeanour, 
then  by  information ;  thirdly,  if  it  amoimts  to  actual 
crime,  then  by  impeachment ;  fourthly,  and  in  all  cases^' 
at  the  discretion  of  Parliament, '  by  the  joint  exercise  of 
the  inquisitorial  and  judicial  jurisdiction '  conferred  upon 
both  Houses  by  statute,  when  they  proceed  to  consider  of 
the  expediency  of  addressing  the  crown  for  the  removal 
of  a  judge/ 

By  these  authorities  it  is  evident  the  crown  is  duly 
empowered  to  institute  legal  proceedings  against  the 
grantee  of  a  judicial  or  other  office  held  during  '  good 
behaviour '  for  the  forfeiture  of  such  office  on  proof  of 
'  misbehaviour '  therein. 

But,  in  addition  to  these  methods  of  procedure,  the  Action  of 
constitution  has   appropriately  conferred  upon  the  two  fo^^vai    ' 
Houses  of  Parliament — in  the  exercise  of  that  superin-  ofaJT^^ge. 
tendence  over  the  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  justice 
which  is  one  of  their  most  important  functions — a  right  to 
appeal  to  the  crown  for  the  removal  of  a  judge  who  has, 
in  their  opinion,  proved   himself  unfit  for  the   proper 
exercise  of  his  judicial  office.     This  power  is  not,  in  a 
strict  sense,  judicial ;  it  may  be  invoked  upon  occasions 
when  the  misbehaviour  complained  of  would  not  consti- 
tute a  legal  breach  of  the  conditions  on  which  the  office 
is  held.     The  liabihty  to  this  kind  of  removal  is,  in  fact, 
a  qualification  of,  or  exception  from,  the  words  creating 
a  tenure  during  good  behaviour,  and  not  an  incident  or 
legal  consequence  thereof. 

\  In  entering  upon  an  investigation  of  this  kind.  Parlia- 
ment is  limited  by  no  restraints,  except  such  as  may  be 


y  Lords'  Journals,  toI.  Ixii.  p.  602.  respect  of  all  wrongful  acts  done  in 

— It  must  also  be  remembered  that  their  private  capacity  they  are  amen- 

whatever  immunity  may  attach  to  able  to  the  laws.    See  Broom^  Const, 

the  judges  for  acts  done  judicially,  in  Law,  pp.  766, 791. 
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When  self-imposed.  Nevertheless,  the  importance  to  the  in- 
jubtifiabie.  j^j.gg^  Qf  i}^Q  commonwealth,  of  preserving  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  judges,  should  forbid  either  House  from 
entertaining  an  application  of  this  description,  unless  such 
grave  misconduct  were  imputed  to  a  judge  as  would 
warrant,  or  rather  compel  the  concurrence  of  both  Houses 
in  an  address  to  the  crown  for  his  removal  from  the 
bench.  *  Anything  short  of  this  might  properly  be  left 
to  public  opinion,  which  holds  a  salutary  check  over 
judicial  conduct,  and  over  the  conduct  of  pubhc  function- 
aries of  all  kinds,  which  it  might  not  be  convenient  to 
make  the  subject  of  parliamentary  enquiry.T 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  the  House  of  Commons,  to  whom 
it  peculiarly  belongs  to  take  the  initiative  in  such  matters, 
should  remember  the  words  once  addressed  to  them  by 
0  Edmund  Burke  :  '  We  may,  when  we  see  cause  of  com- 
plaint, administer  a  remedy ;  it  is  in  our  choice  by  an 
address  to  remove  an  improper  judge  ;  by  impeachment  * 
before  the  Peers  to  pursue  to  destruction  a  corrupt  judge ; 
or,  by  Bill,  to  assert,  to  explain,  to  enforce,  or  to  reform 
the  law,  just  as  the  occasion  and  necessity  of  the  case 
shall  guide  us.  We  stand  in  a  situation  very  honourable 
to  ourselves  and  very  useful  to  our  country,  if  we  do  not 
abuse  or  abandon  the  trust  that  is  placed  in  us.'  ^ 
Judge  Fox.  The  first  case  wherein  the  interposition  of  Parliament 
was  invoked  for  the  removal  of  a  judge,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  occurred  in  1805,  in 
reference  to  Mr.  Justice  Fox,  of  the  Irish  Bench.  After 
a  protracted  investigation,  however,  the  prosecution  was 
abandoned,  on  the  ground  that  the  proceeding,  which 
had  originated  in  the  House  of  Lords,  should  have  been 
commenced  in  the  House  of  Commons.     But  the  case  is 


■  Attorney-General  Pollock,  Hans,  an  impeacbment  by  the  Houfie  of 

Deb.  vol.  IxVi.  p.  1090.  Commons  is  descnbed  in   detail  in 

•  As  in  the  case  of  Lord  Bacon,  in  tbe  2drd    chapter    of   Sir    Erskine 
1620  (2  St.  Trials,  1087),  and  Lord  May's  treatise  on  the  Usages  of  Par- 
Chancellor  Macclesfield,  in  1725  (16  liament 
St.  Trials,  767). — ^The  procedure  upon  *»  Burke's  Speeches,  vol.  i.  p.  80. 
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deserving  of  a  careful  study,  as,  notwithstanding  the 
omission  in  the  statutes  of  any  directions  as  to  the  way  in 
which  such  investigations  should  be  conducted — an  omis- 
sion which  led  at  the  outset  to  considerable  difficulty  in 
arranging  the  course  of  procedure — ^there  was,  and  ever 
has  been,  a  manifest  determination,  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  to  be  governed  upon  such  occasions  by 
the  established  principles  of  justice  in  the  trial  of  crimi- 
nal charges. 

Mr.  Fox  was  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Ireland.   Case  of 
On  May  31,  1804,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords,  Judge  Fox. 
complaining  of  his  judicial  conduct  upon  various  occasions ;  which 
was  followed  by  a  petition  from  the  Judge  himself,  that  he  might  be 
duly  informed  of  the  charges  preferred  against  him,  and  be  per- 
mitted to   answer  by   himself  and   counsel   in   his   own   defence. 
Whereupon  a  copy  of  the  petition  of  complaint  was  ordered  to  be 
communicated  to  the  Judge.®     On  July  5,  articles  of  complaint, 
founded  in  part  upon  the  said  petition,  were  presented  to  the  House 
of  Lords  by  a  peer,  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  a  copy  thereof 
to  be  furnished  to  Mr.  Justice  Fox.*     But  the  articles  were  not  pro- 
ceeded upon,  as  soon  afterwards  Parliament  was  prorogued. 

Early  in  the  ensuing  Session,  on  January  21, 1805,  three  petitions 
were  presented  against  Judge  Fox,  together  with  new  and  amended 
articles  of  complaint,  which  the  House  resolved  to  consider  in  a 
committee  of  the  whole.®  Upon  the  order  being  read  for  the  House 
to  resolve  itself  into  this  committee,  it  was  agreed  to  appoint  a  select 
committee  to  consider  of  the  matter  alleged  against  the  Judge,  and 
of  the  evidence  which  might  be  brought  in  support  of  the  same.^ 
But  neither  the  Judge,  nor  any  person  on  his  behalf,  was  allowed  to 
be  present  at  the  meetings  of  this  committee,*?  the  proceedings  of 
which  were,  after  a  time,  ordered  to  be  discontinued  by  the  House, 
and  the  matters  of  complaint  against  Mr.  Justice  Fox  to  be  examined 
into  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  *  with  a  view  to  consider  of 
an  address  to  the  king  to  remove  '  the  said  Judge,  *  if  a  sufficient 
ground  for  such  address  shall  be  substantiated  by  proof  before  this 
House.***     Accordingly,  on  May  22,  the  House  agreed  to  resolve 


«  Loi-ds'  Journals,    vol.  xliv.  pp.  "^  Pari,  l)eb.  vol.  iii.  pp.  22,  46. 

658,  619.            4  '  Lords*  Jls,  vol.  xlv.  p.  21. 

«*  Pari.  Debates,  vol.  ii.  p.  960. —  »  Pari.  Deb.  vol.  vii.  p.  764. 

The  Lords*  entry  of  this  proceeding  *•  Lords'  Journals,  vol.  xlv.  p.  181. 

was    afterwards  ordered  to  be  ex-  On  June  7.  upon  petition  of  Judge 

Sunged  from  the  Journal.   See  Lords'  Fox,  that  he  might  have  access  to 

Is.  vol.  xliv.  p.  647,  vol.  xlv.  p.  181.  the  orders,  proceedings,  and  evidence 
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itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole,  to  consider  of  a  motion  for  an 
address  to  the  king,  representing  various  instances  wherein  Mr. 
Justice  Fox  had  misconducted  himself  in  the  exercise  of  his  judicial 
functions,  '  and  for  these  reasons  praying  that  his  majesty  will  be 
graciously  pleased  to  remove  the  said  Luke  Fox  fix)m  his  said  office,* 
and  to  enquire  into  the  facts  alleged  i]\  the  said  motion.  The 
petitions  of  complaint  were  referred  to  this  committee,  and  leave 
given  to  the  petitioners  to  be  heard  by  counsel  in  support  of  the 
same.  Leave  was  also  given  to  Mr.  Fox  to  be  present,  and  to  be 
heard  by  himself  or  counsel,  against  the  motion ;  copies  of  which, 
and  of  the  petitions,  were  ordered  to  be  communicated  to  him.  * 
After  some  deliberation  as  to  the  place  in  which  Mr.  Fox  should  be 
heard,  it  was  ordered  that  he  should  be  accommodated  with  a  chair 
below  the  bar.i  The  enquiry  at  the  bar  was  then  commenced,  and 
continued  from  time  to  time  until  the  close  of  the  session,  when  the 
case  on  behalf  of  the  petitioners  was  still  unfinished.  A  Bill  was 
accordingly  introduced,  which  received  the  royal  assent,  to  continue 
the  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lords  upon  this  matter,  notwith- 
standing any  prorogation  or  dissolution  of  Parliament.'' 

On  February  24,  1806,  a  day  was  appointed  by  the  House  of 
Lords  for  resuming  the  enquiry  into  the  case  of  Mr.  Justice  Fox ; 
but  the  order  of  the  day  was  read  and  postponed  again  and  again, 
without  anything  being  done.  At  length,  on  June  3,  Judge  Fox 
petitioned  the  House,  complaining  of  being  subjected  to  a  protracted 
and  costly  investigation,  extending  over  three  sessions  of  Parliament, 
and  reflecting  upon  his  good  name  and  usefrilness.  This  petition 
was  taken  into  consideration  on  June  19,  when  Lord  Grenville  (the 
Prime  Minister)  moved  that  further  proceedings  in  the  matter  of 
complaint  against  Mr.  Fox  be  postponed  for  two  months  (i.e.  to  a 
period  beyond  the  session),  urging,  on  behalf  of  this  motion,  that 
the  proceedings  had  been  wrong  from  the  beginning,  in  having 
originated  in  the  Lords  instead  of  in  the  Commons.  It  being  an 
undeniable  law  of  Parliament  that,  except  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
own  privileges,  *no  criminal  complaint  can  be  preferred  and  pro- 
ceeded upon  in  this  House,'  originally.  *  The  House  of  Commons  is 
the  grand  inquest  of  the  high  court  of  Parliament,  and  it  is  compe- 
tent for  them  alone  to  bring  commoners  before  your  lordships  for 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  Even  in  the  case  of  Peers,  the  in- 
quest is  preferred  elsewhere,  and  the  Bill  is  removed  to  your  lord- 
ships' House,  in  order  that  you  may  proceed.'     Were  the  proposed 


taken  by  the  select  committee,  it  was  printed  for  the  use  ox  members.  Ibid, 

ordered  to  be  revived,  and  to  report  pp.  2o3-296. 
forthwith  the  evidence  to  the  House.         *  Ihid.  pp.  203, 204. 
Ibid.  p.  246.  The  report  was  made  on        J  Ibid.  pp.  208, 219, 223. 
June  10,    and    was   directed  to  be        ^  46Geo.  lU.  c.  117. 
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Iwidress  persevered  in,  it  would  still  require  the  concurrence  of  the 
Commons  to  give  it  force  and  effect.     The  House  of  Commons,  when 
the  case  came  before  them,  might  think  fit  to  regard  it  in  a  different 
aspect,  and  might  constitutionally  resolve  that  the  charges  against 
Mr.  Justice  Fox  ought  to  be  proceeded  upon  by  way  of  impeach- 
ment at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  instead  of  by  the  moi*e 
lenient  method  of  an  address  for  his  removal  from  office.     *  Then,' 
said  Lord  Grenville,  '  see  in  what  a  situation  we  stand.     Every  one 
of  your  lordships  would  be  liable  to  be  challenged  upon  the  mere 
fact  that  you  had  already  decided.'     *  It  has  been  said,  that  unless 
you  admit  the  power  of  the  House  of  Lords,  there  is  no  clause  in  the 
Act  by  which  you  can  give  effect  to  the  clauses  for  the  removal  of 
the  judges.'     But,  *  there  are  many  other  cases,  with  regard  to 
which  matters  may  arise  for  the  discretion  of  the  House,  without 
the  necessity  of  your  lordships  deciding  originally.'     For  example, 
where  a  judge  had  been  convicted  elsewhere  of  an  offence,  *  it  might 
be  a  proper  exercise  of  your  lordships'  functions  to  say,  that  al- 
though such  conviction  was  not  for  a  misdemeanor  that   induced 
the  forfeiture  of  office,  yet  it  rendered  him  unfit  to  be  continued  in 
the  exercise  of  the  judicial  functions,  ....  and  a  fit  object  for  the 
discretionary  exercise  of  the  power  of  this  House  to  advise  his  re- 
moval.*    While  it  would  be  well  to  satisfy  every  clause  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  *  yet  I  would  wish  that  some  should  remain  unsatisfied 
rather  than  you  should  assume  a  jurisdiction  so  inconvenient  to 
exercise,  and  so  perilous  to  the  subjects  of  this  realm.'     At  the  close 
of  the  debate  Lord  Grenville's  motion  was  agreed  to,  on  a  division, 
and  thus  the  proceedings  against  Judge  Fox  came  to  an  end.^     No 
further  proceedings  against  the  Judge  were  instituted  in   either 
House  of  Parliament,  and  he  remained  upon  the  bench  until  July  23, 
1816,  when  he  resigned  his  office.™ 

On  June  2,  1819,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  his  Case  of 
place,  presented  an  article  of  charge  of  certain  crimes  and  misde-  Baron 
meanors  against  the  Hon.  James  McCleland,  one  of  the  Barons  of     ^    ®  0"» 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Ireland,  which  was  delivered  in  at  the 
table  of  the  House  and  read.     He  then  moved  that,  on  that  day 
fortnight,  the  House  would  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole,  to  take  the  said  article  into  consideration.     Lord  Castlereagh 
(the  Foreign  Secretary)  denied  that  '  there  was  any  rational  ground 
to  impute  such  corruption  to  Baron  McCleland  as  to  justify  the 


*  Pari.  Deb.  vol.  vii.  pp.  226,  506,  upon  which  the  House  acted  j  ibid. 

516,  752-772.— See  a  protest  signed  p.  788. 

by    Lords    Abercom,    Eldon,     and        "  Ilaydn,  Book  of  Dignities,  p.  455  j 

others,  against  the  abrupt  termina-  and  see  Wright's  History  of  Ireland, 

tion  of  these  proceedings,  and  dis-  vol.  iii.  p.  323. 
puting  the  validity  of   the  reasons 
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enquiry ; '  and  afler  a  short  debate  the  motion  was  withdrawn ;  and 
it  was  resolved  that  the  said  Article  of  Charge  be  rejected." 
Case  of  I^  1821  Chief  Baron  Standish  O' Grady,  of  the  Iriflh  Court  of 

Chief  Exchequer,  was  accased  by  the  Commissioners  on  the  Courts  of 

^S?*" ,  Justice  in  Ireland,  in  their  ninth  and  eleventh  reports,  with  having 
unjustly  and  arbitrarily  increased  his  own  fees.®  The  charge  was 
investigated  by  two  select  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons,  by 
whom  the  accusation  was  confirmed.P  Their  reports  were  communi- 
cated by  the  government  to  the  Commissioners',  who  again  examined 
the  Chief  Baron  and  other  witnesses  in  relation  thereto,  and  made 
known  to  the  government  the  result  of  this  further  investigation. 
Finally,  the  several  reports  of  the  Commissioners  were  referred  to  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House,  who  reported  a  series  of  resolutions, 
explanatory  of  the  allegations  against  the  Chief  Baron,  which  were 
agreed  to  by  the  House.  Whereupon  it  was  resolved,  after  much 
debate,  and  the  rejection  of  some  amendments  exculpatory  of  the 
Chief  Baron:  (1)  That  the  receipt  of  fees  by  judges  in  the  Courts 
of  Common  Law  and  Exchequer  has  been  recently  abolished  by 
law.  (2)  That  this  House,  under  all  the  circumstances  above 
stated,  does  not  deem  it  necessary  to  adopt  any  further  proceedings 
in  the  case  of  the  Chief  Baron  O' Grady .^ 
Case  of  ^  June  14,  1825,  a  petition  from  one  Canfor  was  presented  to 

Judge  the  House  of  Commons,  complaining  of  the  conduct  of  William 

Kenrick.  Kenrick,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  the  county  of 
Surrey,  under  certain  circumstances  therein  detailed,  which  it  was 
alleged  amounted  to  '  a  denial  of  justice  '  in  a  particular  case,  *  by 
which  a  charge  of  felony  was  suppressed  and  defeated.'  Mr.  Ken- 
rick was  also  a  Judge  of  Great  Sessions  in  Wales,  an  office  since 
abolished,  but  which  at  this  time  ranked,  both  as  regarded  jurisdic- 
tion  and  tenure,  with  that  of  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
in  England.^^  Canfor*s  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table  and 
to  be  printed  ;  and  copies  of  certain  affidavits  in  the  case  ordered  to 
be  laid  before  the  House."  On  June  21,  the  foregoing  petition  was 
read,  and  ordered  to  be  taken  into  consideration  on  a  future  day,  the 
petition  and  order  to  be  communicated  to  Mr.  Kenrick ;  and  the 
petitioner  and  Mr.  Kenrick,  by  himself  or  counsel,  ordered  to  attend 
the  House  on  the  day  mentioned.^  At  the  time  appointed,  the 
petition  was  considered  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  wherein 


"  Com.  JoumalB,  vol.  Ixxiv.  p.  493,  '  See  Pari.  Deb.  N.  S.  vol.  xir.  p. 

Pari.  Deb.  vol.  xi.  pp.  860-864.  669  j  11  Geo.  IV.  and  1  Will.  JV.  c 

*»  Com,  Journals,  vol.  Ixxvi.  p.  432 ;  70,  sec.  14. 

vol.  Ixxviii.  p.  136.  •  Cora.  Journals,  vol.  Ixxx.  p.  636. 

p  Ibm.  vol.   bcxvi.  p.    499  ;    vol.  Pari.  Deb,  N.  S.  vol.  xiii.  p.  Il3a 

Ixxviii.  p.  321.  »  Com.  Joura.  vol.  Ixxx.  p.  682. 

«» Ibid,  vol.  Ixxviii.  pp.  467,  470. 
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several  witnesses  were  examined,  and  the  evidence  taken  ordeced  to 
be  printed  by  the  House."  On  the  same  day  a  petition  was  received 
from  Mr.  Kenrick,  setting  forth  certain  statements  in  his  own  de- 
fence, submitting  his  conduct  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  the 
House,  and  praying  that  justice  might  be  done  him  in  the  premises ; 
which  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table  and  be  printed.^ 
On  June  28,  Mr.  Kenrick  again  petitioned  the  House  for  time  to 
enable  him  to  prepare  instructions  for  his  counsel,  and  to  obtain 
counsel  to  cross-examine  the  witnesses  .in  this  enquiry ;  the  House 
immediately  resumed  their  investigation  of  the  case,  in  committee 
of  the  whole,  when  a  resolution  was  reported,  that  the  committee 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  recommend  any  further  proceedings 
with  reference  to  the  petition  of  Canfor.^  The  enquiry  into  this 
case  proceeded  (as  was  afterwards  stated)  on  the  ground  that  if  it 
could  be  proved  that  Mr.  Kenrick  had  acted  improperly  in  his 
character  of  justice  of  the  peace  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  unfitting 
him  to  fill  the  higher  office  of  a  judge.* 

Meanwhile,  on  the  same  day,  and  before  the  House  went  into 
committee,  a  member  in  his  place  charged  William  Kenrick,  Esq., 
one  of  his  majesty's  Justices  of  Great  Session  in  Wales,  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace  for  Surrey,  and  Recorder  of  Dover,  with  another  offence, 
viz. :  That  he  preferred  before  a  neighbouring  magistrate  a  charge 
of  felony  against  a  poor  man  named  Franks,  without  any  sufficient 
proof;  and  that  he  had  otherwise  misconducted  himself  in  regard  to 
this  matter.  It  was  then  ordered,  that  a  copy  of  this  charge  be 
communicated  to  Mr.  Kenrick.^  The  transaction  complained  of  in 
this  case  referred  solely  to  Mr.  Kenrick  as  a  private  individual,  and, 
if  in  fault,  he  was  answerable  for  the  same  to  the  ordinary  legal 
tribunals.*  Nevertheless,  early  in  the  ensuing  session,  on  February 
14,  1826,  the  House  was  moved  for  the  reading  of  the  Journal  of 
June  27,  1825,  relative  to  the  charge  against  Mr.  Kenrick,  in  the 
case  of  Franks,  and  resolved  to  consider  the  said  charge  in  committee 
of  the  whole  on  a  future  day,  giving  leave  to  Mr.  Kenrick  to  attend 
by  himself,  his  counsel,  or  agents,  and  ordering  a  copy  of  the  charge 
to  be  conmiunicated  to  him.^  On  February  17,  this  committee  sat, 
examined  several  witnesses,  and  reported  the  minutes  of  evidence 
to  the  House,  which  were  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  on  Tuesday  next ;  Mr.  Kenrick,  &c.,  having  leave 
to  attend.^     On  the  day  appointed,  after  consideration  of  the  case, 

"  Cora.  Joum.  vol.  Ixxx.  p.  600.  *  Com.  Journ.  vol.  Ixxxi.  p.  44. 

'  Ihid,  p.  602.  ^  Ihid,  p.    76.— On  this  occasion, 

^  Ihid.  p.  612 ;  see  Pari.  Deb.  N.  S.  the   Speaker  advised  the  House,  in 

vol.  xiii,  pp.  1425-1433.  detail,  as  to  the  course  of  procedure 

*  iJirf.  vol.  xiv.  p.  611.  in  committee  of  the  whole,  and  upon 

y  Com.  Joum.  vol.  Ixxx.  p.  607.  the    report,    see    Pari.    Deb.    N.  S. 

■  Pari.  Deb.  N.  S.  vol.  xiv.  p.  611.  vol.  xiv.  pp.  600-602. 
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it  was  moved  to  resolve  :  that  the  charge  agaiDst  W.  Kenrick,  Esq., 
one  of  ])is  majesty* s  Justices  of  Great  Sessions  in  Wales,  has  been 
faHy  established  by  evidence,  except  so  far  as  it  imputes  to  him  that 
he  applied  for  leave  to  withdraw  his  prosecution  against  J.  Franks, 
on  account  of  his  good  character ;  but  the  motion  was  opposed  by 
the  Attorney- General  on  the  gp:x>und  that  it  was  not  proved,  and  it 
was  negatived  without  a  division .*^ 

Case  of  Sir      The  next  case  of  this  kind  which  engaged  the  attentioa 

rington.      of  Parliament  was  that  of  Sir  Jonah  Barrington.     It  is 

memorable  as  being  the  first  instance  wherein  an  address 

^       for  the  removal  of  a  judge  received  the  sanction  of  both 

Houses,  and  the  compliance  of  the  crown. 

On  May  20, 1828,  the  House  of  Commons  addressed  the  crown 
with  a  request  that  the  Commissioners  of  Judicial  Enquiry  in  Ireland 
might  be  directed  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  Admiralty  Court 
thereof,  which  was  presided  over  by  Sir  Jonah  Barrington.*  Direc- 
tions were  given  accordingly.  In  the  following  session  a  report  of 
the  said  Commissioners  on  the  conduct  of  Sir  Jonah  Barrington, 
with  other  docnments,  including  a  deposition  from  Judge  Barrington 
in  vindication  of  his  conduct,  were  laid  before  the  House,  and  re- 
ferred to  a  select  committee  to  report  their  observations  on  the 
accusations  preferred  and  the  defence  made.®  This  committee, 
without  assuming  the  right  of  summoning  Sir  Jonah  to  appear  be- 
fore them,  understanding  that  he  was  desirous  of  being  examined, 
notified  him  of  their  appointment,  and  permitted  him  to  attend  and 
give  evidence,  as  well  as  to  state  the  persons  whose  evidence  he 
desired  might  be  taken  in  his  own  behalf.  Afber  a  full  investiga- 
tion, the  committee  reported  their  opinion  that  the  Judge  bad  been 
guilty  of  malversation  in  office  on  certain  specified  occasions; 
leaving  it  to  the  House  to  determine  the  expediency  of  addressing 
the  crown  for  his  removal  from  the  bench.*"  On  March  18, 1830,  the 
several  reports  aforesaid,  with  the  Judge's  deposition,  were  read, 
and  the  House  resolved  to  go  into  committee  to  consider  of  the  same 
on  a  fdture  day  named.  This  day  was  fixed  for  about  six  weeks 
hence,  so  as  to  give  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  sufficient  time  to  enable 
him  to  shape  his  defence.^  On  May  6  the  House  went  into  com- 
mittee, when  the  members  in  charge  of  this  case  moved  a  series  of 
resolutions,  setting  forth   the   grounds  of  complaint   against   Sir 


«  Pari.  Deb.  NS.,  vol,  xiv.  pp.  670-  p.  10 ;  Mirror  of  Parlt.  1829,  p.  1921 ; 

678.  Speech  of  Mr.  Wynn,  chairman  of 

0  Mirror  of  Parlt.  1828,  p.  1577.  the    select    committee,    ibid.    1830, 

« Ibid.  1829,  p.  1163.  p.  1899. 
'  Commons  Papers,  1820)  vol.  iv.        «  Ibid.  1830,  p.  865. 
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Jonah  for  his  misconduct  and  malversation  in  office,  and  declaring 
it  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  he  was  nnfit  to  continue 
to  hold  the  office  of  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty.     These 
resolutions  were  agreed  to,  and  ordered  to  be  reported  to  the  House. ^ 
At  this  stage,  Sir  Jonah  petitioned  for  an  enquiry  at  the  bar,  and 
that  he  might  be  allowed  counsel  for  his  defence.*    Leave  to  be 
heard  by  counsel  was  given,  and  Mr.  Denman  addressed  the  House 
in  that  capacity  .J     It  was  urged  by  counsel,  that  in  a  proceeding 
for  the  removal  of  a  judge  under  the  statute,  the  House  ought  to 
adopt  as  the  foundation  of  their  own  judicial  proceedings  nothing 
but  proof  of  gmlt,  given  according   to  the  strict  rules  of  legal 
evidence.     That  the  House  ought  not  to  be  bound  by  any  previous 
enquiry,  conducted  by  a  select  committee  of  its  own  members,  but 
should  not  proceed  by  address  except  after  the  fullest  previous  in- 
vestigation into  the  case  by  the  House  itself.     In  reply,  it  was 
argued  that  the  House,  being  free  to  choose  its  course  of  procedure 
against  the  delinquent  judge,  had,  out  of  compassion  for  his  age  and 
infirmities,  preferred  to  proceed  by  an  address,  to  instituting  an  im- 
peachment, or  sending  him  to  a  court  of  justice  for  trial ;  the  punish- 
ment consequent  upon  an  address  being  lighter  than  that  which 
would  follow  upon  either  of  the  other  courses.     Finally,  the  House 
refused  to  take  additional  evidence  at  the  bar,  on  the  ground  that 
so  strong  a  case  against  the  Judge  had  been  already  made  out,  on 
sworn  testimony  before  the  Commissioners,  and  after  a  searching 
investigation  before  a  committee — evidence,  moreover,  of  a  docu- 
mentary description,  founded  upon  admissions  by  Sir  Jonah  him- 
self— that  there    was    no  necessity  for  further  testimony.     This 
decision,  however,  was  much  questioned  by  some  learned  members, 
and  particularly  by  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  (an  ex-Attomey-Gfeneral), 
who  said,  although  he  reqtdred  nothing  to  convince  him  of  Sir 
Jonah's  guilt,  and  was  ready  to  make  allowance  for  the  special  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  yet,  '  looking  at  the  question  in  a  consti- 
tutional point  of  view,  he  could  not  but  think  that  an  address  for 
the  removal  of  a  judge  ought  to  be  passed  upon  the  hearing  of 
evidence  at  the  bar.**^     This  view  was  entertained  by  the  Judge 
liimself,  who  petitioned  the  House  for  such  an  investigation,  prior 
to  the  passing  of  an  address.* 

Nevertheless,  at  the  close  of  the  debate,  on  May  22,  the  series  of 
resolutions  were  agreed  to  by  the  House,  without  further  enquiry, 
and  a  committee  appointed  to  draft  an  address  to  the  crown  there- 
upon. The  address,  which  recapitulated  the  acts  of  malversation  of 
which  Sir  Jonah  Harrington  had  been  guilty,  and  declared  that  it 


«>  Mirror  of  Parlt  1830,  pp.  1572-        ^  Ibid,  pp.  1863,  1897. 
1676.  ""  Ibid,  p.  1904. 

» Ibid,  p.  1702.  *  Ibid,  p.  19C0. 
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would  be  unfit,  and  of  bad  example,  that  be  should  icontinae  to  bold 
office  as  a  judge,  was  reported,  agreed  to,  and  ordered  to  be  oom- 
mnnicated  to  the  Lords  for  tbeir  concnrrence.™ 

The  Honse  of  Lords  applied,  hj  message,  to  the  Commons  for 
copies  of  all  the  documents  upon  which  the  address  was  founded, 
including  the  report  of  the  select  committee  on  Sir  Jonah  Barring- 
ton's  case.  All  these  papers  were  communicated  to  their  lordships."' 
At  this  stage.  Sir  Jonah  petitioned  the  House  of  Lords,  asseverating 
his  innocence  of  the  charges  made  against  him,  protesting  against 
the  unconstitutionality  of  the  course  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Commons  in  passing  an  address  to  the  crown  for  his  removal  from 
office,  under  a  penal  statute,  without  '  public  enquiry  and  investiga- 
tion at  the  bar,'  and  praying  that  their  lordships  would  grant  him 
leave  to  be  heard  by  counsel,  and  to  produce  evidence  at  their  bar 
in  his  own  defence.  Permission  was  granted  accordingly .^  The 
enquiry  then  proceeded  in  due  form,  the  Attomey-Greneral  being 
ordered  to  attend,  with  the  necessary  witnesses  on  both  sides.  The 
case  against  the  judge  was  opened  by  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor- 
Generals  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  in  presence  of  Sir  Jonah 
Barrington  and  his  counsel.  The  defence  and  cross-examinations 
were  conducted  in  part  by  Sir  Jonah  and  in  part  by  his  counsel. 
After  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  had  been  examined,  the 
Judge's  counsel  spoke  on  his  behalf,  and  the  Attomey-Greneral  in 
reply.  The  evidence  was  then  ordered  to  be  printed.?  Afterwards, 
the  address  was  fully  considered  and  agreed  to,  and  the  House  of 
Conmions  acquainted  therewith.^  Certain  members  were  deputed 
by  the  two  Houses  to  present  the  address,  and  his  majesty  was 
pleased  to  reply  to  the  same  as  follows  :  '  I  cannot  but  regret  the 
circumstances  which  have  led  to  this  address.  I  will  give  directions 
that  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  be  removed  from  the  office  which  he 
holds  of  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralfy  in  Ireland.* '  Thus 
after  a  protracted  investigation,  extending  over  three  sessions  of 
Parliament,  the  proceedings  against  Judge  Barrington  were  brought 
to  a  successful  close. 

Case  of  The  next  case  of  this  description  which  engaged  the 

SmWt.        attention  of  Parliament  was  that  of  Sir  William  Smith, 

one  of  the  barons  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  Ireland, 

in  1834,  the  particulars  of  which  have  been  described 

in  a  previous  chapter."     The  point  established  upon  this 

"  Mirror  of  Parlt.  1880,  pp.  1906,  p  Ibid.  pp.  603,  716, 873,  879.  901. 

1966, 1969.  1 1bid.  p.  908, 

"  Lords*  JoumalB,  toI.  Ixii.  pp.  162,  '  Lordfl^  and  Commons'  JoumalB, 

166,  683,  697.  July  22, 1830. 

»  Ibid.  p.  699.  •  Anie,  yoL  i.  p.  368. 
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occasion  was  that  the  House  will  not  sanction  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  select  committee  to  enquire  into  the  conduct  of  a 
judge,  unless  a  primd  facie  case — sufficient,  if  substantiated 
to  justify  his  removal  from  the  bench,  pursuant  to  an 
address  to  the  crown  under  the  statute — is  made  out  by 
the  mover  for  the  appointment  of  such  committee.* 

On  Febraary  21, 1843,  Mr.  Thomas  Dimcombe  called  attention  in  ^^^  o^ 
the  House  of  Commons  to  certain  objectionable  expressions  in  the  T^- 
charges  of  Lord  Abinger,  Chief  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
and  alleged  that  his  lordship's  judicial  conduct  had  been  partial, 
unconstitutional,  and  oppressive ;  also,  that  he  had  made  use  of 
ultra  political  and  pariy  language  on  the  bench.  He  then  moved 
to  resolve,  Hhat  petitions  having  been  presented  to  this  House, 
complaining  of  Lord  Chief  Baron  Abinger,  when  presiding  as  judge 
upon  the  execution  of  the  late  special  commission,  executed  in  the 
counties  of  Chester  and  Lancaster,  this  House  do  summon  witnesses 
to  the  bar  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  language  used  by  the 
said  Judge  in  charging  the  grand  juries,  and  in  summing  up  the 
cases  to  the  petty  juries  who  were  empanneUed  under  such  special 
commissions,  and  flJso  in  passing  sentences  upon  prisoners  convicted 
under  the  same  commission.'^  The  Attorney-General  (Sir  F. 
Pollock)  resisted  this  motion,  and  defended  the  conduct  of  the 
Judge.  He  *  did  not  deny  the  proper  vocation  of  the  House  of 
Commons  for  such  enquiries  in  general,'  but  considered  the  present 
complaint  to  be  wholly  unsubstantiated.^  It  is  in  fact  an  admitted 
pnnciple  that  '  no  government  should  support  a  motion  for  an  en- 
quiry into  the  conduct  of  a  judge,  unless  they  have  first  made  an 
investigation,  and  are  prepared  to  say  that  they  think  it  a  fit  case 
to  be  followed  up  by  an  address  for  his  dismissal.'  * 

In  reference  to  the  allegation  that  Lord  Abinger  had  spoken  from 
the  bench  in  terms  that  were  more  appropriate  to  a  politician  than 
to  a  judge,  it  was  allowed  that,  according  to  ancient  usage  and  the 
requirements  of  his  office,  it  sometimes  became  the  duty  of  a  judge 
to  refer  to  political  affairs ; '  but  Lord  John  BusseU  objected  that 
Lord  Abinger  had  *  spoken  both  as  a  politician  and  a  lawyer,'  when 
he  should  have  spoken  only  as  the  judge.  Nevertheless,  *he  re- 
garded the  independence  of  the  judges  to  be  so  sacred,  that  nothing 

*  Mirror  of  Parlt.  1834.  p.  804 ;  1834,  p.  136 ;    the    Chanc  of   the 

and   see    Huus.  Deb.    yoL   clxxxii.  Excheq.  (Lord  Althoip),  t&tc/.  p.  138 ; 

p.  1636.  Mr.  Wortley,  Hans.  l)eb.  vol  Ixvi. 

»  Hans.  Deb.  voL  Ixvi.  pp.  1037-  p.  1102. 
1068.  *  Hans.  Deb.  vol  Ixvi.  pp.  1071, 

'  Ibid.  p.  1088.  1100. 

'^  Sir  Jas.  Scarlett,  Mirror  of  Parlt. 
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but  the  most  imperious  necessity  shonld  induce  the  House  to  adopt 
a  conrse  that  might  tend  to  weaken  their  standing  or  endanger 
their  authority.*  ^     Sir  James  Graham  *  did  not  object  to  questions 
of  this  nature  being  asked  in  the  House,'  but  yet  he  considered  it 
was  *  due  to  the  cause  of  justice  itself  to  defend  the  judges  of  the 
land,  unless  we  shall  be  satisfied  that  their  conduct  has  been  cor- 
rupt, and  their  motives  dishonest.*     He  further  declared  that  — 
except  in  Baron   Smith's  case    (above  mentioned),  wherein   the 
House  retraced  its  steps — there  had  been  no  instance  of  the  House 
of  Commons  instituting  an  enquiry  with  a  view  to  discover  evidence, 
but  that  it  had  been  the  invariable  practice  for  distinct  charges  and 
specific  allegations  to  be  made,  with  a  proffer  of  evidence  in  support 
of  the  same,  before  the  House  was  called  upon  to  commence  pro- 
ceedings of  this  description.'    Mr.  Duncombe's  motion  was  ilien 
negatived  by  a  large  majority.* 
Case  of  Sir       On  February  12,  1867,  Earl  Russell  presented  a  petition  to  the 
KeUv*^        House  of  Lords  from  a  Mr.  Wason,  complaining  of  certain  conduct 
of  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  which,  it  was  alleged,  rendered  him  unfit  for 
the  ofiB.ce  to  which  he  had  been  recently  appointed,  of  Lord  Chief 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  praying  for  an  enquiry  into  the  same, 
in  order  that,  if  the  charge  should  be  proven,  an  address  to  the 
crown  for  the  removal  of  the  said  judge  might  be  passed  by  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.     Earl  Russell  stated  that  he  did  not  concur 
in  the  prayer  of  the  petition  (which  related  to  events  which  had 
taken  place  thirty-two  years  previously),  but  that  he  had  felt  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  present  it,  rather  than  refuse  Mr.  Wason  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  a  constitutional  remedy  in  a  matter  of  great  pub- 
he  importance.    He  added,  that  he  had  given  a  copy  of  the  petition 
beforehand  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  for  the  information  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron,  so  as  to  enable  him,  on  the  presentation  of  the  peti- 
tion, to  rebut  the  charges  therein  contained.  A  debate  then  followed, 
wherein  the  conduct  of  the  judge  upon  the  occasion  in  question  was 
completely  vindicated   by  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  other  peers. 
Earl  Russell  acknowledged  that  all  the  charges  preferred  had  been 
satisfactorily  answered,  and,  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
House,  he  withdrew  the  petition.** 


y  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  Ixvi.  p.  1124.  of  Lords  on  the  presentation  of  Mr. 

■  Ibid,  pp.  1129,  1130.  Wason's   petition,    aad    'm    leading 

*  Ihid.  p.  1140.  articles  commenting  on  that  debate. 

*»  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxxv.  pp.  267-  But  the  court,  upon  two  oocasiom, 

273. — ^This  case  gave  rise  to  an  action  in  1867  and  1868,  decided  that  'a 

in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  by  faithful   and   bond  fide   report  of  a 

Mr.  Wason  against  Mr.  Walter,  the  debate  in  Parliament  is  a  privilege*! 

Sroprietor  of  the  Times^  to  recover  publication,    and    cannot    oe   made 

amages  for  an  alleged  libel  contained  the  subject  of  an  action  for  libel 

in  a  report  of  the  debate  in  the  House  on  account  of  statements  contained 
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From  an  examination  of  the  foregoing  cases  of  pro- 
cedure under   the  statute  for  the  removal  of  judges  of 
the  superior  courts  for  misconduct  in  office,  it  is   not 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  correct  mode  of  proceeding,  in  Procedure 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  upon  such  occasions.     It  is  ment  for 
true  that  the  statute  is  silent  with  regard  to  the  method  femovai  of 
of  conducting  these  investigations,  but  the  wisdom  of 
ParUament  in  applying  to  this  particular  class  of  ques- 
tions the  constitutional  maxims  that  regulate  all  judicial 
enquiries  aiFecting  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject, 
has  gradually  evolved  certain  definite  rules  which  are 
applicable  to  all  cases  of  this  description. 

1.  It  is  evident  that,  while  the  consent  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  is  necessary  to  an  address  to  the  crown, 
upon  which  the  sovereign  shall  be  empowered  to  remove 
a  judge  holding  office  during  '  good  behaviour,'  and  while 
it  is  equally  competent  to  either  House  to  receive  peti- 
tions complaining  of  the  administration  of  justice,  or  of 
the  conduct  of  persons  holding  judicial  office,  or  even  to 
institute  preliminary  enquiries,  by  a  select  committee,  into 
such  complaints;  yet  that  a  joint  address  under  the 
statute  ought  properly  to  originate  in  the  House  of  ^, 
Commons,  as  being  peculiarly  the  impeaching  body,  and 
preeminently  'the  grand  inquest  of  the  high  court  of 
parliament.'  ** 

2.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  action  of  Parliament  for 
the  removal  of  a  judge  may  originate  in  various  ways. 
It  may  be  invoked  upon  articles  of  charge  presented  to 


in    the    speeches  therein  reported;*  (see  May,  Pari.   Prac.  ed.    1868,  p. 

also,  that  '  criticisms  on  matters  of  85 ;  Canada  Law  Journal  (Montreal) 

public-  interest,  if  written  honestly,'  vol.  iv.  p.  77).    But  the  new  doc- 

6:c.,  are   equally    pri-vileged    [Law  trine  merely  rests  upon  judicial  au- 

Times  Reports,  N.S.,  vol.  xvii.  p.  386.  thority,  it  will  need  to  be  ratified  by 

Ibid.  vol.  xix.  p.  409].    This  judg-  Parliament,  as  proposed  in  the  Libel 

ment  is  a  direct  enlargement  of  the  Bill  submitted  to  out  not  passed  by 

liberty  of  the  subject,  for  hitherto  the  House  of  Commons  in  1867-8 ; 

the  attempts  to  protect  reports  of  par-  Hans.    Deb.    vol.  cxc.  p.  390;   vol. 

liamentary  proceedings,   when   pub-  cxcii.  p.  604;  vol.  cxciii.  p.  471. 
lished  bond  fide,  from  the  law  of        *  See  Judge  Fox's  cose,  ante^  p. 

libel,  had  failed  of  complete  success;  730. 
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the  House  of  Commons  by  a  member  in  his  place,  recapi- 
tulating the  cases  of  misconduct  of  which  the  judge  com- 
plained of  has  been  guilty  ;*  or,  after  a  preliminary  en- 
quiry— ^by  a  royal  commission  (at  the  instance  of  govern- 
ment,' or  at  the  request  of  either  House  of  Parliament),' 
or  by  a  select  committee  of  the  House^:7>into  the  judicial 
conduct  of  the  individual  in  question  ;  *  or,  upon  a  peti- 
tion presented  to  the  House  from  some  person  or  persons 
who  may  have  a  cause  of  complaint  against  a  judge  ;^  pro- 
vided that,  while  the  interposition  of  ParUament  may  be 
sought  by  petition  for  the  application  of  the  remedy  pre- 
scribed by  law  for  a  special  grievance  in  any  particular 
instance,  no  petition  should  be  received,  by  either  House, 
that  otherwise  reflects  injuriously  upon  the  character  or 
conduct  of  the  courts  of  justice.  * 

3.  Bearing  in  mind  the  general  responsibility  of  minis- 
ters of  the  crown  for  the  due  administration  of  justice 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  the  obligation  which  they 
owe  to  the  dispensers  of  justice  to  preserve  them  from 
injurious  attack  or  calumnious  accusations,  it  is  neces- 
sary that,  before  consenting  to  any  motion  for  a  parlia- 
mentary enquiry  into  the  conduct  of  a  juc^e,  ministers 
should  themselves  have  investigated  the  matter  of  com- 
plaint, with  a  view  to  determine  whether  they  ought  to 
oppose  or  facilitate  the  interference  of  Parliament  on  the 
particular  occasion.  ^ 

4.  That  the  House  of  Commons  should  not  initiate, 
and  ministers  of  the  crown  ought  not  to  sanction,  any 
attempt  to  institute  criminative  charges  against  anyone, 
unless  upon  some  distinct  and  definite  basis ;  ^  and  in  the 


'  Baron    M'CIeland's   case;    ante,  ^  Judge  Fox's  casoi  tmUy  p.  731 ; 

p.  733.  Judge  Kenrick's  case,  anUj  p.  734. 

^  Cliief  Baron  O^Grady's  case^  antej  '  Case  of  Judge  Best,  Com.  Joonu 

p.  734.  vol.  Ixxvi.  p.  106 ;  Pari.  Deb.  N.  S., 

'  Sir  Jonah  Barrington's  ca«e,  cmU^  vol.  iv.  pp.  918, 1132 ;  vol.  v.  p.  466 ; 

p.  736.  and  see  tmte,  vol.  i.  p.  366. 

'  Judge  Fox's  case,  atUe,  p.  730  ;  J  Chief  Baron  Abuiger's  case,  anU^ 

Sir  J.  Banington's  caj?e,  p.  736 ;  Baron  p.  739. 

Smith's  case,  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  368.  ^  Ibid.'y  and  see  anU^  voL  L  p.  864. 
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case  of  a  judge,  such  charges  should  only  be  entertained 
upon  allegations  of  misconduct  that  would  be  suflGlcient, 
if  proved,  to  justify  his  removal  from  the  bench,^  But  it 
is  immaterial  whether  such  misconduct  had  been  the  re- 
sult of  an  improper  exercise  of  his  judicial  functions,  or 
whether  it  was  solely  attributable  to  him  in  hifi  private 
capacity,  provided  only  that  it  had  been  of  a  nature  to 
unfit  him  for  the  honourable  dischai^  of  the  judicial 
office.  ° 

5.  That  no  address  for  the  removal  of  a  judge  ought 
to  be  adopted  by  either  House  of  Parliament,  except  after 
the  fullest  and  fairest  enquiry  into  the  matter  of  complaint,  ^ 
by  the  whole  House,  or  a  committee  of  the  whole  House, 

at  the  bar;  notwithstanding  that  the  same  may  have 
already  undergone  a  thorough  investigation  before  other 
tribunals."  The  application  of  this  principle  will  obvi- 
ously necessitate  that  the  person  complained  of  shall  be 
duly  informed  of  the  intended  proceedings  against  him  at 
every  stage  of  the  enquiry ;  that  copies  of  all  petitions,  ^. 
articles  of  complaint,  and  orders  of  the  House  in  relation  | 
thereto,  shall  be  promptly  communicated  to  him ;  and 
that,  upon  his  applying  to  the  House  for  such  permission, 
leave  should  be  given  him  to  appear  by  himself  or  coun- 
sel in  his  own  defence. 

6.  That  in  requesting  the  crown,  by  an  address  under 
the  statute,  to  remove  a  judge  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament,  is  unfit  to  continue  to  discharge 


'  Cliief  Baron  Abinger*8  case,  <mfe,  their  own.  Nevertheless,  the  judge 

p.  739;  Chief  Baron  Kelly's  case,  ante,  himself,  in  a  petition  to  the  House  of 

p.  740.  Lords,  protested  against  this  course, 

"*  Judge  Kenrick's  case,  oti^,  p.  735.  as   hein^    unconstitutional,    urging 

^  Judge  Fox's  case,  ante,  p.  731 ;  very  forcibly  that  'the  evidence  taken 

Chief  Baron  O'Grady's  case,  ante,  p.  and  reported  b^  a  select  committee 

734. — ^It  is  true  that  in  Sir  Jonan  is  only  the  basis  of  further  enquiry, 

Barrington's  case,  the  House  of  Com-  but   that  taken   before    the   whole 

mons  refused  to  take  further  evidence  House  is  evidence  for  its  decision.' 

at  the  bar,  deeming  that  the  allega-  (Lords'    Joum.    vol.    Ixii.  p.  602.) 

tions   against    the  judge    had  been  The  House  of  Lords,  by  their  own 

sufficiently  established  by  the  pre-  action   in  the  matter,  tacitly  con- 

liminary  investigations  before  a  royal  demned    the    course  taken   by  the 

commission  and  a  select  committee  of  House  of  Commons.    Be%  ante,  p.  738. 
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judicial  functions,  the  acts  of  misconduct  which  have 
occasioned  the  adoption  of  such  an  address  ought  to  be 
recapitulated,  in  order  to  enable  the  sovereign  to  exercise 
a  constitutional  discretion  in  acting  upon  the  advice  of 
Parhament.° 
JudgBfl  of  But  it  is  not  merely  judges  of  the  superior  courts  who 
co!i^,how  ^®  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Parliament,  and  liable 
removable,  to  rcmoval  upou  an  address  of  both  Houses.  /The  statute 
is  equally  applicable  to  the  case  of '  any  judge,'  holding 
office  under  the  tenure  of  '  good  behaviour.'  It  is  true 
that  the  judges  of  the  inferior  courts  are  under  the  gene- 
ral supervision  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  where  they  may  be 
proceeded  against  by  a  criminal  information  for  corrup- 
tion or  gross  misconduct,  and  they  are  removable  for 
misbehaviour,  either  at  common  law  or  by  statute.  The 
Lord  Chancellor,  moreover,  has  jurisdiction  over  coroners 
and  County  Court  judges,  and,  if  he  shall  see  fit,  *  may 
remove  for  inability  or  misbehaviour '  any  of  these  func- 
tionaries. ^  But,  independently  of  the  power  of  super- 
vision and  control  over  judges  of  inferior  jurisdiction, 
which  is  thus  conferred  upon  the  higher  legal  tribunals, 
it  is  in  the  discretion  of  Pariiament  to  institute  enquiries 
into  the  conduct  of  any  person  holding  a  judicial  office, 
and  if  necessary  to  address  the  crown  for  his  removal.  "*  j 

Case  of  W.  Thus,  on  June  7,  1858,  Visconnt  Hutchinson  (Earl  of  Donough- 
McDer-  more)  alleged  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  articles  of  charge 
against  William  McDermott,  assistant  barrister  for  the  county  of 
Kerry j'^  attributing  to  him  corrupt  conduct,  perjury,  and  the  illegal 
sale  of  an  office ;  and  with  a  view  to  an  address  to  the  crown  for  his 
removal  from  office.  The  articles  were  laid  upon  the  table,  and  or- 
dered to  be   printed,  and  a  copy  ordered  to  be  furnished  to  Mr. 

®  Sir  Jonah  Banington's  case,  <mie^  pointed.    The  office  was   originally 

p.  787.  neld  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crowu, 

p  See  Broom,   Constitutional  Law,  hut  of  late  years  it  has  become  so 

p.  790 ;  Stats.  9  &  10  Vict.  c.  95,  sec.  important  that  the  tenure  has  been 

18 ;  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  116,  sec.  6.  changed  to  that  of  <  ^ood  behaviour,' 

*>  See  arde,  p.  734.    Mr.  Kenrick's  the     incumbent     being    removable 

case.  ^  '  upon  the  address  of  both  Houses  of 

'  An  assistant  barrister  in  Ireland  Parliament.'     Hans.    Deb.    vol.    d. 

presides  at  sessions  of  the  peace  in  p.  1588  \  14  &  15  Vict,  c  57.  sec.  2. 
the   county   for   which    he  is  ap- 


o 


jnott. 
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McDormott.  And  it  was  resolved  that  the  said  articles  be  referred  to 
a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  examine  witnesses,  and  report 
thereon  to  the  House,  and  that  Mr.  McDermott  have  leave  to  appear 
personally  and  by  connsel  before  the  committee.  Several  witnesses 
were  ordered  to  attend,  and  some  to  produce  documents;  and  a  corre- 
spondence, with  representations  from  magistrates  of  Kerry,  as  to  the 
improper  conduct  of  this  functionary,  were  presented  (by  command), 
and  ordered  to  be  printed."  On  June  14,  certain  amendments  to 
the  articles  of  charge  having  been  made  and  presented  by  Lord 
Hutchinson,  in  his  place,  the  same  were  ordered  to  be  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  amended  articles  to  be  printed,  and  a  copy  delivered 
to  Mr.  McDermott ;  and  the  previous  orders  for  the  sitting  of  the 
committee  thereon  were  again  made.*  On  the  same  day,  a  petition 
was  received  from  Mr.  McDermott,  that  the  enquiry  might  be  post- 
poned, which  was  read,  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  be  considered 
next  day."  At  the  time  appointed  the  petition  was  considered,  but 
no  order  made  thereon.^  But  on  June  18,  the  Lord  Chancellor  in- 
formed the  House  that  Mr.  McDermott  had  resigned  his  office, 
whereupon  the  orders  for  the  House  in  committee,  the  attendance 
of  witnesses,  &c.,  were  discharged.^  • 

The  control  of  Parliament  over  the  judiciary  is  exer-  change  of 
cised  not  merely  in  proceedings  to  effect  the  removal  of  tenure  by 
an  unworthy  occupant  of  the  bench,  but  also  in  legislation  ^J^^' 
to  regulate  or  alter  the  tenure  of  persons  holding  judicial  ^) 

office.  / 

In  1867,  a  remarkable  case  occurred,  which  illustrates  the  power 
of  Parliament  over  public  ftinctionaries  holding  office  during  *  good 
behaviour.'  Upon  the  introduction  of  a  Bill  *  to  extend  the  juris- 
diction, alter  and  amend  the  procedure  and  practice,  and  regulate 
the  establishment  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty  in  Ireland,'  with  a  view 
to  bring  under  the  cognisance  of  this  Court  matters  of  common  law 
in  relation  to  which  the  presiding  judge  had  no  professional  expe- 
rience, ministers,  being  of  opinion  that  the  judge  would  be  incom- 
petent to  discharge  the  additional  duties,  introduced  a  clause  into 
the  Bill  to  repeal  his  tenure  of  office,  so  as  to  permit  of  his  remo- 
val at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown.  The  judge  protested  strongly 
against  this  proceeding,  and  his  Mends  took  the  sense  of  the  House 
upon  the  clause.  But,  as  it  was  provided  in  another  part  of  the 
Bill  that  the  judge  should  be  entitled,  on  his  retirement,  to  receive 
an  annuity  equal  to  his  full  salary,  the  proposed  clause  was  agreed 
to  by  a  large  majority.* 

•  Hans.   Deb.   vol.   el.    p.   1587.        »  Ihid.  p.  261. 

Lords'  Joura.  vol.  xc.  pp.  221,  237.  *  Act  30  &  31  Vict  c.  114,  sees.  4, 

*  Ibid.  pp.  230,  244.  18.    Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxxix.  p.  1212. 
«  Ibid.  p.  243.         ^  Ibid,  p.  251.        In  Canada,  by  the  Act  9  Victoria,  c. 
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The  vioe-warden  of  the  Stannaries,  in  the  Dnchj  of  Cornwall,  is 
another  fonctionarj  haying  judicial  powers  within  certain  limits 
specially  assigned  to  him.  He  exercises  both  a  common  law  and 
an  equity  jurisdiction  as  jndge  of  the  Stannaries  Court,  and  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  during  *  good  behaviour,'  and  is 
removable  by  him  upon  a  requisition,  stating  sufficient  grounds  for 
the  same,  and  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  council,  &c,  of  the  duchy.' 
When  a  Bill  to  improve  the  administration  of  justice  in  this  ooori 
was  under  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  Lord  Wynford  (Chief 
Justice  Best)  proposed  that  the  judge  should  be  removable  *  upon 
the  certificate  of  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,'  addressed  to  the 
Duke  of  Cornwall,  but  the  motion  was  negatived.' 

Colonial  Judges. 

Colonial        So  loDg  as  Judges  of  the  Supreme  CSonrts  of  law  in  the 
_?!!'     British  Colonies  were  appointed  under  the  authority  of 
Imperial  statutes,  it  was  customary  for  them  to  receive 
their  appointments  during  pleasure.     Thus,  by  the  Act  4 
Geo.  IV.  c.  96,  which  was  re-enacted  by  the  9  Geo.  IV.  c. 
83,  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Courts  in  New  South 
Their        Wales  and  Van  Dieman's  Land  are  removable  at   the 
officeT  °     will  of  the  crown.     And  by  the  Act  6  &  7  Will.  IV. 
c.  17,  sec.  5,  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Judi- 
cature in  the  West  Indies  are  appointed  to  hold  office 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  crown. 

jNevertheless,  the  great  constitutional  principle,  em- 
bodied in  the  Act  of  Settlement,  that  judicial  office 
should  be  holden  upon  a  permanent  tenure,  has  been 
practically  extended  to  all  Colonial  Judges ;  so  far  at  least 
as  to  entitle  them  to  claim  protection  against  arbitrary  or 
unjustifiable  deprivation  of  office,  and  to  forbid  their 
removal  for  any  cause  of  complaint  except  after  a  feir 
and  impartial  investigation  on  the  part  of  the  crown. ) 
In  1782  an  Imperial  statute  was  passed  which  con- 

-  --% 

86,  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  judges  of  the  London  District  Court  wu 

of    the    district   courts    in    Upper  pending.     Leg.  Aasemhly  Jouinala, 

Canada  ^as  changed,  irom  that  of  1846,  pp.  176,  220, 810. 
'  good  behaviour  *   to  *  during  plea-        ^  6  &  7  Will.  IV.  c.  106,  sec.  2. 
sure/  although,  at  the  time,  an  en-        ■  MiiTor  of  Parlt  1836,  p.  2903. 
quiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  judge 
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tains  the  following  provisions: — ^That  from  henceforth 
no  office  to  be  exercised  in  any  British  Colony  '  shall 
be  granted  or  grantable  by  patent  for  any  longer  term 
than  during  such  time  as  the  grantee  thereof,  or  person 
appointed  thereto,  shall  discharge  the  duty  thereof  in 
person,  and  behave  well  therein.'  That  if  any  person 
holding  such  office  shall  be  wilfully  absent  from  the  How  re- 
colony  wherein  the  same  ought  to  be  exercised,  without  "^^^*^  ®* 
a  reasonable  cause  to  be  allowed  by  the  Governor  and 
Council  of  the  colony,  '  or  shall  neglect  the  duty  of  such 
office,  or  otherwise  misbehave  therein,  it  shall  and  may 
be  lavrful  to  and  for  such  Governor  and  Council  to 
amove  such  person '  from  the  said  office  :  but  any  person 
who  shall  think  himself  aggrieved  by  such  a  decision 
may  appeal  to  his  majesty  in  council.* 

This  Act  still  continues  in  force,^  and  although  it  does 
not  professedly  refer  to  Colonial  Judges,  it  has  been 
repeatedly  decided  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  to  extend  to  such  ftmctionaries.  Ad- 
verting to  this  statute,  in  1858,  in  the  case  of  Eobertson 
V.  The  Governor-General  of  New  South  Wales,  the 
Judicial  Committee  determined  that  it  '  applies  only 
to  offices  held  by  patent,  and  to  offices  held  for  life 
or  for  a  certain  term,'  and  that  an  office  held  merely 
durante  bene  placito  could  not  be  considered  as  coming 
within  the  terms  of  the  Act.° 

From  these  decisions  two  conclusions  may  be  drawn ; 
firstly,  that  no  Colonial  Judges  can  be  regarded  as  hold- 
ing their  offices  '  merely '  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown  ; 
and  secondly,  that  be  the  nature  of  their  tenure  what 
it  may,  the  statute  of  the  22  Geo.  III.  c.  75  confers  upon 
the  crown  a  power  of  amotion  similar  to  that  which 


*  Act  22  Geo.  III.  c  75.    This  of  absence;    and  declares  that  any 

Act  was  confirmed  and  amended  by  public  officer  who  shall  not  comply 

the  Act  54  Geo.  III.  c.  61,  whicn  with  such  provisions  shall  be  deemed 

regulates  the  method  of  nrocedure  to  haye  vacated  his  office, 

by  patent  officers  in  any  colony  who  ^  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxxxvii.  p.  1495. 

may  desire  to  obtain  temporary  leave  ^  11  Moore,  P.O.  295» 
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corporations  possess  over  their  officers,  or  to  the  pro- 
ceedings in  England  before  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
or  the  Lord  Chancellor,  for  the  removal  of  judges  of  the 
inferior  courts  for  misconduct  in  office,  tinder  this 
statute,  all  Colonial  Judges  are  removable  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  crown,  to  be  exercised  by  the  Governor 
and  Council  of  the  particular  colony,  for  any  cause 
whatsoever  that  may  be  deemed  sufficient  to  disqualify 
for  the  proper  discharge  of  judicial  functions,  subject, 
however,  to  an  appeal  to  the  Queen  in  Council.  But 
before  any  steps  are  taken  to  remove  a  judge  from  his 
office  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  he  must  be  allowed  an  op- 
portimity  of  being  heard  in  his  own  defence.**/ 

In  proof  of  these  assertions  it  may  be  stated  that  in  1846,  Lord 
Chancellor  Lyndhurst,  in  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  expressed  a  doubt  whether  a  colonial  governor  was  at 
liberty  to  remove  a  judge  under  the  powers  of  his  commission,  but 
declared  that  it  could  be  done  under  the  statute  22  G^eo.  III.  He  added 
that  the  firsfc  case  of  amotion,  under  this  statute,  was  that  of  Judge 
Willis,  who  was  removed  from  the  bench  in  Upper  Canada  by  the 
governor  and  council  in  the  year  1829  ;  but  the  order  of  amotion 
being  appealed  from  was  set  aside  by  the  Privy  Council  because  the 
appellant  was  not  heard  in  Canada.®  This  case  has  not  been 
reported,  but  it  is  evident,  from  contemporary  authority,  that  the 
chancellor's  memory  was  at  fault  in  regard  to  the  grounds  of  this 
decision,  for  the  Privy  Council  rejected  the  appeal,  and  confirmed 
the  proceedings  of  the  Canadian  government.'  Nevertheless, 
whether  the  point  that  the  appellant  was  not  heard  in  his  own 
defence  was  raised  in  this  instance  or  not,  the  intention  of  the  law 
obviously  requires  that  there  should  be  a  full  and  fair  investigation 
before  removal,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  case,  which,  strange 
to  say,  arose  out  of  the  removal  of  the  same  gentleman  from  a 
judicial  office  in  New  South  Wales. 

Upon  an  appeal  against  an  order  of  amotion  of  J.  W.  Willis, 
Esq.  from  the  office  of  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  South 
Wales,  made  by  Sir  George  Gipps,  the  governor  and  executive 
council  of  that  colony,  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
decided,  on  July  8,  1846,  after  hearing  counsel  on  both  sides,  that 
the  governor  in  council  had  power  in  law  to  amove  Mr.  Willis  from 


*  Lord      Chancellor     Westbury.        •  6  Moore,  P.C.  388. 
Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxiv.  p.  10C3.  '  Hans.  Deb.  N.  S.  vol.  xadv.  p.  5515 
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his  office  of  judge,  tinder  the  authority  of  the  22  Geo.  m. ;  that 
upon  the  facts  appearing  before  the  governor  in  council,  and  estab- 
tished  before  their  lordships,  there  were  sufficient  grounds  for  such 
removal ;  but  that  the  governor  and  council  ought  to  have  given 
Mr.  Willis  some  opportunity  of  being  previously  heard  against  the 
amotion,  and  that  for  their  neglect  of  this,  the  order  of  removal 
should  be  reversed.^ 

Again,  in  1849,  in  the  case  of  Algernon  Montagu,  Esq.,  late  a  Judge 
puisne  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Van  Pieman's  Land,  against  Montagu, 
the  lieutenant-governor  and  executive  council  of  that  colony,  the 
Judicial  Committee  decided  that  the  governor  and  council  of  a 
colony  have  power  under  the  statute  22  Geo.  III.  c.  75,  to  remove 
a  judge  fix)m  his  office  for  misbehaviour.  And  that  where  a  judge 
availed  himself  of  his  judicial  office,  through  an  incident  connected 
with  the  constitution  of  the  court  over  which  he  presided,  to  obstruct 
his  creditor  from  recovering  a  debt  due  from  him,  and  upon  investi- 
gation was  found  to  be  involved  to  a  large  extent  in  bill  transactions 
and  pecuniary  embarrassment,  there  was  sufficient  ground  to  justify 
the  Governor  and  Council  in  removing  him  from  office.  It  was  also 
heldf  that  although  there  had  been  some  irregularity  in  pronouncing 
an  order  for  amotion,  when  the  judge  had  been  only  called  upon  to 
show  cause  against  an  order  of  suspension,  yet  that  as  the  facts 
justified  the  order  of  amotion,  and  the  judge  had  sustained  no 
prejudice  by  such  irregularity,  the  order  of  amotion  ought  not  to  be 
reversed.** 

But  it  is  not  only  upon  an  appeal  from  the  decision  jurisdic- 
of  a  Colonial  Governor  and  Council  for  the  removal  of  p°^^ 
a  judge  under  the  statute  22  Geo.  HI.,  that  the  Privy  Council 
Council  has  jurisdiction  in  such  matters  of  complaint,  judges. 
It  is   competent  for  the   crown,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  41,  sec.  4,  to  refer  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Judicial  Committee  a  memorial 
from  a  legislative  body,  in  any  of  the  colonies,  complain- 
ing of  the  judicial  conduct  of  a  judge  therein. 

Thus,  in  1847,  on  a  memorial  being  presented  to  the  Queen  in  Chief  Jus- 
Council  by  the  House  of  Assembly  of  the  Island  of  Grenada,  com-  *'^ce  San- 
plaining  generally  of  the  conduct  of  John  Sanderson,  Esq.  in  his     ^^^^^' 
office  of  Chief  Justice  of  that  island,  and  enumerating  various  illegal 
and  oppressive  acts  which  he  had  committed  during  the  fourteen 
years  of  his  occupancy  of    the    bench,  her  Majesty  referred  the 


«  6  Moore,  P.O.  392.  ^  6  Moore,  P.O.  489. 
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memofrial  to  the  Judicial  Committee.  Tbe  Chief  Jnstioe  also 
presented  a  memorial  to  tbe  Qneen,  in  which  he  oomplaaned  iji  the 
reopening  of  bygone  matters,  which  had  been  disposed  of  by  oon:u 
potent  authority,  and  protesting  against  the  application,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  Piivy  Council,  whilst  there  was  a  l^itimate  mode 
of  proceeding  by  impeachment  before  the  Council  in  Grenada,  where 
both  parties  could  be  conveniently  heard;  he  prayed  that  the 
Assembly's  complaint  against  him  might  be  referred  to  that  tribunaL 
But  Her  Majesty  referred  the  judge's  memorial  to  the  Judicial 
Committee.  After  hearing  counsel  on  both  sides,  the  Committee 
decided  that  during  the  fourteen  years  he  had  held  office,  the  Chief 
Justice  appears  to  have  committed  several  intemperate  and  some 
iUegal  acts ;  but  that  these  acts  were  performed  many  years  before 
the  complaint  was  made,  with  only  one  exception,  that  of  fining  two 
magistrates  for  taMug  depositions  in  the  third  instead  of  the  first 
person,  the  which,  though  erroneous  and  improper,  was  done  in  the 
execution  of  what  the  Chief  Justice  thought  to  be  his  duty. 
Wherefore,  the  Committee  did  not  think  that  he  ought  to  be  removed 
for  misconduct.^ 

In  July  1868,  Chief  Justice  Beaumont,  of  British  Guiana,  was 
removed  from  the  bench,  upon  a  memorial  to  the  Crown  firom  the 
Local  Court  of  Policy.  This  memorial  charged  the  Chief  Justice 
with  improperly  and  intemperately  holding  up  the  Executive  Gro- 
vemment  to  contempt;  vexatiously  taking  occasion  to  embarrass 
the  colonial  administration ;  imposing  harsh  and  vindictive  punish- 
ments ;  using  offensive,  intemperate,  and  calumnious  language ; 
illegally  exercising  arbitrary  power;  and  improperly  interfering 
with  tbe  judicial  records.  The  memorial  was  referred  to  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  at  their  recommenda- 
tion an  Order  in  Council  was  issued  for  the  removal  of  the  Chief 
Justice  from  office.  J 

Jurisd^-         Upon  several  occasions,   a  direct   appeal  has    been 

Hament.     made  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  by,  or  on  behalf  o^ 

judges  who  had  been  removed  from  oflSce  by  the  local 

authorities  in   various  colonies  or  dependencies  of  the 

realm. 

Ionian  -^  1863,  a  case  of  this  description  occurred  in  reference  to  certain 

judges.  judges  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  which  were  then  under  the  protection 
of  the  British  Crown.  Two  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
those  islands  had  been  removed  hj  the  Senate,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  under  a  clause  of  the 
constitution  which  made  judicial  offices  terminable  at  the  end  of 


»  6  Moore,  P.O.  88-42. 
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eveiy  five  years.  Taking  advantage  of  tlie  fact  that  this  provision 
had  not  been  invariably  enforced,  the  judges  in  question  claimed 
that  they  ought  to  be  considered  as  practically  irremovable, 
and  they  appealed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  to  be 
reinstated  in  office.  But  after  a  careful  review  of  the  circumstances, 
the*  Colonial  Secretary  ratified  and  confirmed  the  removal  of  these 
functionaries.JJ  The  matter  was  then  brought  before  Parliament, 
and  debates  arose  in  both  Houses  upon  motions  for  the  production  of 
papers,  and  subsequently  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  further  papers 
upon  the  case.  The  latter  motion  was  resisted  by  ministers,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  most  dangerous  precedent  to  authorise  an 
appeal  to  Parliament  from  acts  of  responsible  ministers  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law,  &c.  Nevertheless,  after  much  debate,  the  motion  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  papers  produced.  But  no  action  followed  in  either 
House.^  In  the  course  of  the  debate  an  able  despatch  was  quoted 
that  had  been  addressed  by  the  Colonial  Secretary  (Lord  Qlenelg) 
to  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  (Sir  Howard  Douglas)  in  1838, 
pointing  out  the  incompatibility  of  an  independent  tenure  of  the 
judicial  office  with  institutions  so  unlike  those  of  Great  Britain ; 
and  showing  that  the  principle  of  irremovability,  as  it  is  established 
in  this  country,  and  in  other  free  states,  is  qualified  and  protected 
from  abuse  by  other  principles  of  at  least  equal  importance.  *  Such 
especially  are  : — 1st.  The  right  of  the  representatives  of  the  people 
to  address  the  crown  for  the  removal  of  any  judge  for  imputed 
misconduct ;  2nd,  the  right  of  the  public  at  large  f^ely  to  discuss 
the  judicial  administration ;  and  3rd,  the  right  of  a  supreme  tribunal, 
exempt  from  all  reasonable  suspicion  of  prejudice,  to  receive  and  to 
decide  upon  impeachments  of  the  judges.'^ 

In  1843,  Mr.  Langslow,  a  district  judge  in  Ceylon,  was  suspended  Ceylon 
by  the  local  government  of  Ceylon,  and  afterwards  dismissed  by  the  j^^®' 
Colonial  Secretary  (Lord  Stanley),  for  personal  misconduct,  not 
afiecting  his  judicial  character.  On  petition  from  Mr.  Langslow,  an 
address  to  the  Queen  was  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
his  behalf,  for  a  consideration  of  his  case,  and  that  such  relief  might 
be  granted  to  him  as  might  seem  fit.  But  after  debate,  wherein  the 
justice  of  the  sentence  against  Mr.  Langslow  was  substantiated,  the 
motion  was  withdrawn." 

Since  the  introduction  into  the  cxjnstitution  of  various 
British  colonies  of  the  principle  of  *  responsible  govern- 
ment/ under  which  their  political  system  has  been  assimi- 


J**  Commons   Papeis,    1863,    voL  ■  Hans.  Deb.  voLxciv.  pp.  278-305. 

zxxyiii.  p.  141.  And  see  the  case  of  Sir  J.  T.  Cla- 

^  iSee  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  417  n.  ridge,  Recorder  of  Prince  of  Wides' 

^  Hans.  Deb.  yol.  clzz.  p.  284.  Island,  ante,  yoL  i.  p.  413. 
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Colonial     latcd,  OS  far  as  possible,  to  that  of  the  mother  country, 

"z!!l      a  provision  similar  to  that  contained  in  the  Act  of  Settle- 

^a  p^-*  ment,  authorising  the  Judges  of  the  Superior  Courts  of 

liamentaiy  Law  and  Equity  to  be  appointed  during  *  good  behaviour/ 

''^'      subject  to  removal  upon  an  address  from  both  Houses  of 

Parliament,  has  been  estabUshed  by  legislative  enactment 

in  the  particular  colonies. 

The  constitutional  Acts  of  the  several  Australian  colo- 
nies, for  example,  contain  clauses  that  the  Judges  of  the 
Superior  Courts  therein  shall  be  appointed  during  '  good 
behavioiu- ; '  but,  nevertheless,  it  shaU  be  lawful  for  her 
Majesty  to  remove  any  such  judge  upon  the  address  of 
both  Houses  of  the  colonial  ParUament.''  In  Canada  the 
law  is  substantially  the  same,  except  that  *  the  Governor ' 
is  empowered  to  remove  a  judge  upon  the  address  of 
both  Houses  of  the  dominion  Parliament ;  and  in  case 
any  judge  so  removed  thinks  himself  aggrieved  thereby, 
he  may,  within  six  months,  appeal  to  her  Majesty  in  her 
Privy  Council,  and  his  amotion  shall  not  be  final  until 
determined  by  that  authority.®  The  efiect  of  this  distinc- 
tion will  be  hereafter  explained. 

Notwithstanding  the  facilities  afforded  for  the  removal 
of  a  judge  for  misconduct,  under  the  constitutional  Acts, 
it  has  been  held  that  the  imperial  statute  22  Geo.  HI. 
may  still  be  invoked  by  the  Governor  and  Council  of  any 
British  colony,  for  the  amotion  of  a  judge  for  any  reason- 
able cause.  But  in  a  colony  where  procedure  by  parlia- 
mentary address  against  an  offending  judge  has  been 
established,  recourse  to  the  statute  of  George  HI.  should 
only  be  had  upon  complaint  of  *  legal  and  official  misbe- 
haviour.' 


Also  by  the 
Governor 
aod  Conn- 
ciL 


"  South  Australia  Local  Act, 
1865-^,  No.  2,  pecs.  30,  81,  passed 
under  authority  of  Imp.  statute  13  & 
14  Vict.  c.  69.  New  bouth  Wales : 
see  Imp.  Act,  18  &  19  Vict,  c.  54, 
sees.  38,  39.  Victoria:  see  Imp. 
Act  18  &  19  Vict  c.  6^f  sec.  38. 

**  Upper  Canada  Consol.  Statutes, 
cap.  10;  sees.  11, 12 ;  Lower  Canada 


ConsoL  Stats,  cap.  81,  sec.  1.  By 
the  Imp.  Act  30  Vict,  c  3,  sec  99, 
it  is  provided,  that  '  the  judges  of 
the  superior  courts,'  throughout  the 
whole  dominion  of  Canada,  'shall 
hold  office  during  good  behayiour, 
but  shall  be  removable  by  the  Qo- 
vemor-General  on  address  of  tbe 
Senate  and  House  of  Commons.' 
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The  law  officers  of  the  crown  in  1862  advised  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  in  reference  to  a  case  which  had  occurred  in 
Qneonsland,  Auetralia,  as  follows  : — Although  the  judgos'  comniiB- 
fiionB  in  Qneensland  continue  in  force  during  'good  behav-ioar,' 
Bubjeot  to  a  power  in  the  crown  to  remove  a  judge  upon  the  address  Under 
of  both  HouBes  of  the  Legislature,  'we  think  that  in  this  colony  the  <^ert.iin 
governor  and  council  have  power  to  remove  any  jndge  who  (in  the  ^"",'' 
words  of  the  Act  22  Geo.  III.  c.  75)  shall  be  wilfully  absent  from 
the  colony  without  a  reaaouable  cause  to  be  allowed  by  the  governor 
and  council,  or  shall  neglect  the  duty  of  his  ofGce,  or  otherwtKo 
misbehave  therein.  In  so  advising,  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  ns  to 
add,  that  what  the  statute  contemplates  is  a  case  of  legal  and  official 
misbehaviour  and  breach  of  duty  ;  not  any  mere  error  of  judgment 
or  wrongbeadedness,  consistent  with  the  bond  fide  discharge  of 
official  duty.  And  we  should  think  it  extremely  unadvisable  that 
this  power  should  be  exercised  at  all,  except  in  some  very  clear  and 
urgent  case  of  unquestionable  delinquency  :  the  power  given  to  the 
crown,  npon  the  addresses  of  the  legislature,  being  adequate,  and 
more  appropriate,  for  all  other  exigencies  which  may  arise.  .  .  , 
We  do  not  think  that  any  action  would  lie  against  the  Governor 
for  any  act  hand  fide  done  by  him  under  the  powers  of  the  statute 
aforesaid. 'P 

From  this  opinion  we  may  infer  that  where  the  remedy 
by  parliamentary  address  ia  open,  a  judge  should  only  be 
proceeded  against  under  the  statute  22  Geo.  III.,  in  a 
case  analogous  to  that  which,  in  England,  would  warrant 
the  issue  of  a  writ  of  scire  facias  to  repeal  the  patent  of 
a  judge  for  misdemeanour  in  office.''  If  so,  the  institution 
of  proceedings  by  a  governor  and  c(rancil  under  the 
statute,  against  a  delinquent  judge,  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  substitute  for  the  more  formal  and  less  available 
method  of  applying  for  the  repeal  of  a  patent  granted 
during  '  good  behaviour,'  u[K)n  an  alleged  breach  of  the 
condition  thereof.' 


!•  Quoted  in  Votesand  Proceedings,  tion  on  the  subject,  would  reudei  ii 

Leg.  AMembly,  Victoria,  Second  Ses-  a  bazardoua,  if  not  ae  lUecol,  pra- 

sion,  leee,  vol.  i.  C.  No.  8.  ceeding.on  the  part  of  toe  Executivu 

t  See  ante,  p.  727,  floveniuicnt,   to   make   use   of  tbis 

'  There  are  certain  technical  dif-  writforany  purpose  whatsoever.  (See 

ficultiee  iu  the  way  of  a  recourse  to  the  decision  of  the  Privy  Council  in 

the  prerogative  judicial  writ  of  mire  the   case  of  The  Queen  v.  Hiijfhes, 

faciat  in  any  colony  of  the   British  Moore,  P.C.  Cases,  N.S.  vol.  iii.  pp. 

crown,  that,  without  eipcess  Icgisla-  447-456.)    An  Act  to  facilitate  tlie 
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The  question  as  to  the  apjJicability  of  this  statute  to 
colonies  wherein  the  judges  hold  office  during  *good  be- 
havio.tr,'  again  arose  in  1864,  upon  a  controversy  between 
the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Victoria  and  the 
executive  government  of  that  colony  upon  this  very  point. 
The  case  was  ultimately  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the 
imperial  authorities,  whose  verdict  confirmed  the  opinion 
above  expressed,  that  the  Imperial  Act  22  Geo.  HI. 
c.  75,  empowering  the  governor  and  council  of  a  colony 
to  remove  a  judge  for  certain  specified  offences,  is  neither 
repealed  nor  superseded  by  the  introduction  into  the 
colonial  system  of  the  principle  of  irremovability  implied 
in  the  tenure  of  '  good  behaviour '  for  judicial  appoint- 
ments. Another  question,  as  to  the  right  of  a  governor 
and  council  to  suspend^  in  lieu  of  removing,  a  judge 
under  certain  circumstances,  was  also  disposed  of  upon 
this  occasion ;  as  will  appear  by  the  following  narrative 
of  the  case. 

On  January  4,  1864,  Sir  Redmond  Barry,  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Victoria,  Australia,  desiring  a  short  vacation, 
notified  the  Governor,  Sir  C.  H.  Darling,  of  his  intended  absence, 
but  without  formally  asking  leave.  His  excellency  referred  the 
matter  to  the  Attorney- (General,  to  know  whether  this  was  legally 
correct.  The  Attorney-General  reported  that  judges  had  no  right  to 
act  thus  ;  that  leave  should  not  be  '  taken '  but  '  allowed'  by  the 
Governor  and  Council,  pursuant  to  the  Colonial  Act  15  Victoria, 
No.  10,  sec.  5,  which  provides  'that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council,  to 
suspend  from  his  office  until  the  pleasure  of  her  majesty  be  known, 
any  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  who  shall  be  wilfally  absent  fix>m 
the  colony  without  a  reasonable  cause  to  be  allowed  by  the  said 
Lieutenant-Governor  and  Executive  Council.'  This  opinion  was 
afterwards  communicated  to  Judge  Barry  by  the  Attorney-General, 
together  with  a  minute  of  council  '  allowing'  his  intended  absence. 

Judge  Barry  then  wrote  to  the  Governor  that  he  did  not  consider 
it  necessary  to  obtain  leave  of  absence  before  leaving  the  colony,  since 
the  passing  of  the  Constitution  Act  ^  by  which  the  position  of  the 


issue  of  such  writs  was  passed  in        '  Imp.  Act  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  ^f 
New  Zealand  in  1867.     Ix>cal  Acts    schedule  1,  sec.  38, 
31  Vict.  No.  06,  sec.  9. 
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judges  of  the  Supremo  Court  had  been  altered.  Under  that  Act 
they  are  appointed  during  *  good  behaviour,'  and  *  are  removable 
only  upon  the  address  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature.'  He  there- 
fore declined  to  be  bound  by  the  Attomey-General's  opinion,  and 
(in  a  subsequent  letter)  denied  the  right  of  the  Executive  Council 
to  caU  in  question  his  judicial  conduct,  alleging  that '  that  conduct 
can  be  enquired  into  in  the  way  appointed  by  the  constitution  and 
in  no  other  manner.'  These  letters  were  referred  by  the  Governor 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Cabinet. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  a  sharp  correspondence  took  Direct 
place  between  Judge  Barry,  the  Attorney- General,  and  the  governor,  communi- 
as  to  the  right  of  the  judges  to  communicate  with  the  governor  ^'^1^'', 
direct,  notwithstanding  *  the  practice  since  the  coming  into  force  of  Govorm^r. 
the  Constitution  Act  for  all  judicial  and  other  officers  in  the  public 
service  of  Victoria  to  communicate  upon  all  questions  affijcting  their 
official  rights  or  responsibilities  with  the  minister  of  the  crown,  who 
is  charged  with  the  duty  of  advising  the  governor  in  each  particular 
case.'     Ultimately  Judge  Barry  was  informed  by  the  governor  and 
Council  that  the  Attorney- General  was  the  responsible  minister  for 
the  proper  conduct  of  the  legal  business  of  government,  the  head  of 
the  department  to  which  the  Supreme  Court  is  attached,  and  the 
proper  medium  of  communication  between  the  executive  government 
and  the  judges  of  that  court,  and  that  all  official  communications 
from  the  judges  respecting  their  rights,  privileges,  or  duties,  intended 
for  the  consideration  of  his  excellency,  or  the  government,  must  in 
future  be  addressed  to  that  functionary.     On  September  29,  Sir  R. 
Barry,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  whole  judicial  bench, 
again  wrote  to  the  governor  requesting  him  to  submit  this  question 
for  the  dbnsideration  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  *  by 
whose  determination  they  are  willing  to  abide,'  viz. — *  whether  the 
judges  are  entitled  to  communicate  directly,  in  person  or  by  letter, 
with  the  Governor  of  Victoria,  on  matters  connected  with  their 
personal  rights  and  privileges.'     On  April  19,  1865,   the  Colonial 
Secretary  (Mr.  Cardwell)  replied  to  the  effect  that  the  judges,  in 
common  with  all  other  inhabitants  of  the  community,  possessed  the 
right  of  addressing  the  queen's  representative  on  matters  affecting 
their  personal  rights,  but  he  declined  to  give  directions  as  to  the 
mode  of  conducting  their  official  correspondence,   upon  matters 
which  concerned  their  official  rights  and  privileges,  leaving  it  to  the 
governor,  after  consulting  his  advisers,  to  determine  the  manner  in 
which  such  communications  should  pass  between  the  executive  and 
judicial  authorities  of  Victoria.     *But  whatever  be  the  mode  of 
correspondence  adopted,  the  arrangements  ought  to  be  such  that 
the  judges  may  feel  secure  that  any  communication  they  might  make 
would  reach  [the  governor's]  hand,  and  would  receive  from  the 
representative  of  the  crown  the  attention  to  which  it  was  entitled.' 

3  c  2 
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In  transmittiDg  a  copy  of  this  despatcli  to  the  judges,  the  governor 
intimated  that  the  rule  previously  communicated  to  them,  as  to  the 
mode  of  communicating  with  the  government  in  regard  to  official 
matters,  must  be  adhered  to,  but  that  all  such  communications 
would  receive  from  him  the  attention  to  which  they  were  entitled.* 

Upon  the  merits  of  the  main  question  at  issue  between  the  judges 
and  the  executive  government,  the  Attorney- General  of  Victoria,  in 
a  letter  to  Governor  Darling,  of  August  22,  1864,  asserted  his  con- 
viction that  the  judges'  claims  wore  founded  upon  a  construction  of 
the  38th  section  of  the  Constitution  Act,  and  of  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment, and  the  Act  1  Geo.  III.,  which  was  *  clearly  erroneous,'  and 
*  has  not  been  sanctioned  by  a  single  English  constitutional  or  legal 
authority.'  The  true  doctrine  on  the  subject,  as  held  by  the  Minister 
of  Justice  and  Attorney-General,  was  communicated  to  his  excellency 
by  these  functionaries  in  an  elaborate  opinion. 

This  opinion  first  enquires  whether  the  Act  15  Vict.,  No.  10,  sec.  5, 
authorising  the  governor  and  council  to  suspend,  until  the  queen's 
pleasure  be  known,  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Victoria  who 
wilfully  absents  himself,  without  leave,  is  still  in  force,  and  it  con- 
tends that  inasmuch  as  it  had  not  been  expressly  repealed,  and  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  new  tenure  during  *  good  behaviour '  of 
the  judicial  office,  under  the  Constitution  Act,  it  remains  in  force ; 
together  with  the  Imperial  Acts  22  Geo.  III.  c.  75,  and  54  Goo.  LQ. 
c.  61,  which,  jointly,  confer  on  the  governor  and  council  the  power 
of  suspending  as  well  as  of  removing  a  judge. 

In  proof  of  these  statements  the  opinion  proceeds  to  enquire  what 
'  misbehaviour '  would  constitute  a  legal  breach  of  the  conditions 
of  this  tenure,  in  language  already  quoted  ;"  and  having  ascertained 
this,  it  sets  forth  that  the  office  of  judge  is  also  determinable  upon 
an  address  to  the  crown  by  both  houses  of  the  local  parliament : 
that  upon  the  presentation  of  snch  an  address  the  estate  in 
his  office  of  the  judge  in  regard  to  whom  the  address  is  presented, 
may  be  defeated :  that  the  crown  is  not  bound  to  act  upon  such  an 
address,  but  if  it  think  fit  so  to  do,  is  thereby  empowered  to  remove 
the  judge  without  any  further  enquiry,  or  without  any  other  '  cause 
assigned  than  the  request  of  the  two  houses.' 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  a  judge  is  removable  either  for  *  mis- 
behaviour '  in  office,  sufficient  to  constitute  a  legal  breach  of  the 
condition  of  his  patent,  or  at  the  pleasure  of  Parliament,  expressed 
by  an  address  from  both  Houses,  and  for  no  other  cause  whatsoever, 
the  opinion  next  examines  whether  the  power  of  suspension,  under 
the  Act  15  Vict.  No.  10,  is  really  consistent  with  the  tenure  of  *  good 
behaviour.'  •  At  common  law  the  grantor  of  an  office  has  tlie  power 

*  Votes  and  Proceedings,  Lej^.  As-    C.  No.  2. 
sembly,  Victoria,  1864-^,  B.  No.  34,        «  See  ante,  p.  727. 
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to  su^end  the  grantee  from  his  duties,  though  not  to  affect  his 
salary  or  emoluments.  It  was  held  by  Lord  Nottingham,  in  Slings- 
by's  case,^  that  this  power  of  suspension  may  be  exercised  when 
there  is  in  the  office  an  estate,  not  merely  for  life,  but  even  of  in- 
heritance. But  it  can  only  be  exercised  by  a  power  similar  to  that 
by  which  the  office  was  conferred.  And  as  judges  are  appointed  by 
the  crown  under  letters  patent,  they  could  only  be  suspended  or 
deprived  by  a  proceeding  at  law  for  an  avoidance  of  the  patent,  or 
by  some  other  legal  action  on  the  part  of  the  crown .^ 

Colonial  judges,  however,  have  been  placed  by  imperial  statutes  in 
a  different  position.  The  22  Geo.  III.  c.  75,  as  confirmed  by  the  54 
Geo.  III.  c.  61,  supersedes  the  necessity  for  a  scire  facias^  and  gives 
the  governor  and  council  a  power  of  amotion  similar  to  that  which 
corporations  possess  over  their  officers.*  Wherefore,  it  is  argued  in 
this  opinion,  since  the  greater  includes  the  less,  this  power  of 
amotion  will  bring  with  it  the  power  of  suspension. 

The  opinion  concludes  by  asserting :  1.  That  the  altered  tenure  of 
the  judges  under  the  Constitution  Act  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
Act  15  Vict.  No.  10,  sec.  5,  empowering  the  governor  and  council  to 
suspend  a  judge  who  absents  himself  without  leave.  2.  That  the 
said  section  is  still  in  force.  3,  4,  and  5.  That  the  imperial  Acts  22 
Geo.  and  54  G^.  III.,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  judges  of  the  supreme 
court,  are  also  in  force  in  Victoria,  and  empower  the  governor  in 
council  to  suspend  as  well  as  to  remove  the  judges. 

Being  agreed  to  by  the  Council,  this  opinion  was  transmitted  to 
the  judges,  with  an  intimation  that  they  must  hereafter  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  15  Vict.  No.  10,  sec.  5.  Whereupon  Sir 
K.  Barry,  on  behalf  of  the  bench,  protested  against  this  declaration, 
and  deeming  it  unbecoming  that  the  judges  should  discuss  a 
question  of  law  with  a  body  having  executive  and  political  functions, 
expressed  a  desire  that  the  governor  would  endeavour  *  to  obtain  the 
judgment  of  the  only  tribunal  competent  to  determine  the  question, 
namely,  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.'^ 


'  3  Swanaton,  178. 

*  See  antCj  p.  728. 

»  See  antey  i>.  748. 

y  Meanwhile,  tbe  ministry  intro- 
duced into,  and  passed  through,  the 
Assembly  of  Victoria,  a  bill  to  con- 
solidate the  laws  relative  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  This  bill  included 
the  particular  section  5  of  the  Act  15 
Vict.  No.  10,  which  the  judges  con- 
tended had  been  repealed  by  the 
Constitution  Act,  but  which  the  Go- 
vernment declared  to  be  still  iu  force. 


This  led  to  an  angry  correspondence 
between  the  Chief  Justice  and  the 
Attorney-General,  and  finally  to  a 
petition  from  the  judges  to  the  Legis- 
lative Council,  before  whom  the  bill 
WHS  pending,  protesting  against  the 
measure,  as  an  attempt  to  legalise  an 
arbitrary  assumption  of  power.  On 
June  22,  1865,  the  bill  was  rejected 
by  the  Legislative  Council.  See 
V otes,  &c.,  Leg.  Assembly,  Victoria, 
18(J4-5,  C.  No.  2 ;  Votes,  &c.,  Leg. 
Council,  1804-5,  E.  No.  4. 
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Colorfal  ^  September  80,  1865,  the  Chief  Justice  transmitted  to  the 
Ju(^8.  Attorney- Gteneral  (to  be  forwarded  by  the  governor  to  the  Colonial 
"^  Secretary)  a  petition  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  the 
queen,  praying  that  the  question — whether,  as  regards  said  judges, 
the  Imperial  Act  22  Geo.  III.,  and  the  Colonial  Act  15  Vict,  afore- 
said, are  still  in  force — ^might  be  referred  to  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  for  hearing  and  consideration. 

This  petition  cMmed  that  the  said  statutes  were — ^by  the  Consti- 
tution Act,  which  declared  that  the  judges  should  hold  office  during 
good  behaviour,  and  be  removable  upon  a  parliamentary  address 
— *  absolutely  repealed — ^if  not  in  express  terms,  as  being  laws  con- 
trary to  that  statute — at  least  by  necessary  intendment,  as  being 
inconsistent  therewith  and  repugnant  thereto.'  And  it  alleged  that 
the  executive,  acting  on  an  opinion  from  their  legal  advisers, 
asserted  the  contrary,  and  had  announced  their  intentK)n  of  enforcing 
them  against  the  petitioners,  to  the  manifest  detriment  of  their 
judicial  independence,  and  the  proper  administration  of  justice  in 
the  colony. 

The  petition,  with  explanatory  documents  annexed,  was  referred 
by  the  Governor  to  the  Attorney- General,  to  be  reported  upon 
before  transmission  to  the  Colonial  Secretary. 

On  Oct.  23, 1865,  the  report  of  the  law  advisers  of  the  crown  on  this 
petition  was  forwarded  to  the  governor.  It  recapitulated  the  argu- 
ments contained  in  their  opinion  above  mentioned.  It  also  showed 
that  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  the  judges  had  altered  their  ground, 
for  whereas  they  had  *  at  first  contended  that  they  were  responsible 
to  the  governor,  moved  by  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  to  no 
other  body,  and  that  they  were  removable  only  upon  an  address  of 
both  Houses,'  they  had  afterwards  admitted  *  that  they  were  remov- 
able not  only  upon  an  address,  but  also  upon  proof  of  misbehaviour 
in  office,  before  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction.'  If  so,  it  was 
contended  there  was  no  such  inconsistency  or  repugnancy  between 
the  several  Acts  alleged  to  be  in  force  as  the  judges  had  asserted. 
Furthermore,  it  was  urged  that  '  the  judicial  independence  of  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  not  in  any  degree  affected  by  tliis 
question,'  for  that  such  independence  is  as  highly  prized  by  the 
people  of  Victoria  as  it  is  in  England,  Nevertheless,  if  it  were 
proper  to  mate  mention  of  political  considerations  to  influence  the 
opinions  of  the  Judicial  Committee  on  a  purely  legal  question,  it 
could  be  *  demonstrated  by  various  proceedings  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Coui*t  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  neighbouring  Australian 
colonies,'  tliat  it  is  expedient  *to  retain  a  certain  degree  of  authority 
over  judges  of  all  ranks  in  matters  not  connected  with  the  exercise 
of  judicial  functions.' 

On  October  24  the  Govtnior  transniittcHl  to  the  Colonial  Secretary 
the  judp^es'  petition,  the  Attorney-Genciars  report  thereon,  and  the 
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documents  annexed  thereunto.  While  refraining  from  expressing  any 
opinion  upon  a  purely  leg^  question,  his  excellency  intimated  his 
desire  that  it  should  be  settled  by  competent  authority. 

On  January  25, 1866,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  (Mr. 
Cardwell),  in  a  despatch  to  Governor  Darling,  declared  that  he  con- 
sidered it  '  by  no  means  undesirable  that  important  constitutional 
questions  should  be  habitually  referred  by  colonial  governments,  or 
legislatures,  for  the  judgment  of  the  Judicial  Committee  ;'  but  that 
in  the  present  instance  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  after  con- 
sulting precedents,  had  decided  that  on  grounds  both  of  previous 
practice  and  of  principle,  it  was  inexpedient  to  comply  with  the 
judges'  application.  '  The  question  raised  by  the  judges  is  as  yet 
entirely  of  an  abstract  and  theoretical  character,'  '  and  it  appears  to 
the  Lord  President  to  be  highly  inconvenient  to  call  upon  a  court  of 
appeal — ^such  as  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  is,  in 
relation  to  the  colonies — ^to  decide  abstract  questions  of  law,  so  that 
whenever  a  case  actually  arises  for  the  application  of  the  law  it 
should  be  pre-determined.' 

But  prior  to  the  refusal  of  the  President  of  the  Council  to  entertain 
the  judges'  petition,  the  Colonial  Secretary  had  referred  the  papers 
to  the  law  ofl&cers  of  the  crown  (Sir  Roundell  Palmer  and  Sir  B, 
P.  Collier),  by  whom,  on  January  10,  1866,  he  was  advised  '  that, 
notwithstanding  the  passing  of  the  Constitution  Act  (18  and  19 
Vict.  c.  65),  the  governor  and  council  can  still  '  amove '  judges 
under  the  Imperial  Statute  22  Geo.  III.  c.  75,  and  that  the  governor 
and  council  probably  retain  the  power  of  suspending  judges  under  Power  of 
the  local  Act.'     The  Colonial  Secretary  forwarded  an  extract  from  suspen- 
this  report,  with  a  copy  of  a  report  to  the  same  effect,  in  November  ®*^°' 
1862,  by  the   then   law   officers  (Sir  Wm.  Atherton  and  Sir  R. 
Palmer),  on  a  similar  question  which  had  been  i-aised  in  the  colony 
of  Queeusland. 

The  first-named  opinion,  after  confirming  that  of  their  predeces- 
sors in  the  Queensland  case,  that  the  authority  conferred  upon  the 
governor  and  council  to  '  amove '  colonial  judges,  by  the  Act  22 
Geo.  III.,  remaius  in  force,  adds — *  We  also  think  it  is  the  better 
opinion,  that  they  can  still  suspend  judges  under  the  Local  Act  15 
Vict.  No.  10,  sec.  5,  the  power  of  suspension,  for  the  causes  therein 
mentioned,  being  not  inconsistent  with  the  tenure  of  the  office  dur- 
ing good  behaviour,  especially  if  the  office  is  (as  we  consider  it  to 
be)  held  subject  to  the  power  of  amotion,  for  the  like  pauses,  given 
by  the  22  Geo.  III.  c.  75.' 

The  opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the  crown  in  the  Queensland 
case  enters  more  fully  into  the  question  before  them,  which  was 
strikingly  analogous  to  the  Victoria  case,  except  that  there  was  no 
Local  Act  in  Queensland  to  authorise  the  suspension  of  a  judge. 
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^  ,    . -'     After  defining  the  circumstances  nnder  which  the  power  of  the 
JuSgf^'      crown  to  remove  jndges  and  others  holding  office  during  ^good 

-       behaviour '  might  be  exercised,  under  the  Imperial  Act  22  Geo.  HI., 

and  pointing  out  that,  on  general  principles, '  except  so  far  as  it  may 
be  controlled  by  express  legislation,  there  is  no  constitutional  reason 
why,  in  a  colony  where  parliamentary  or  responsible  government  is 
established,'  that  power  might  not  continue  to  be  exercised,  together 
with  the  power  of  removal  upon  a  parliamentary  address,  the  opinion 
proceeds  to  consider  the  right  of  suspension.  Inasmuch  as  there  was 
no  Local  Act  authorising  the  same,  the  crown  law  officers  '  do  not 
think  that  the  governor  has  any  power,  with  or  without  the  advice 
of  the  executive  council,  to  suspend  a  judge.  An  order  of  suspension 
(as  distinguished  from  amotion)  would  be,  in  our  opinion,  a  mere 
nullity ;  though,  in  order  to  determine  that  question,  an  appeal  to 
her  Majesty  in  Council,  if  presented,  would  doubtless  be  entertained. 
And  we  think  that  an  action  would  lie  against  the  governor  if  he 
were  to  attempt  to  enforce  any  such  order  of  suspension.' 

On  March  20,  1866,  the  Attorney-General  of  Victoria  forwarded 
to  the  Chief  Justice,  for  the  information  of  the  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  aforesaid  despatch  from  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
with  its  enclosures,  in  reference  to  their  petition  to  the  Queen  in 
Council.  In  reply,  the  Chief  Justice  expressed  the  regret  entertained 
by  the  judges  that  her  majesty  had  not  been  advised  to  submit  their 
case  to  the  decision  of  the  Judicial  Committee.* 

While  the  English  law  officers  of  the  crown,  in  the 
preceding  case,  concur  in  denying  the  right  of  a  governor 
Saspension  and  council  without  express  statutable  authority  to  sils- 
of  judges,  p^ji^  a  judge  holding  office  during '  good  behaviour,'  there 
can  be  no  question  that  such  a  power  may  be  lawfully 
exercised  if  conferred  upon  the  governor  and  council  by 
a  local  enactment.*  But  a  judicial  officer  so  suspended 
would  have  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  Queen  in  Council. 

Thus,  upon  the  suspension,  in  1853,  of  the  Hon.  H.  Cloete,  &om 
the  office  of  Recorder  of  the  District  Court  of  Natal,  by  the  go- 
vernor and  council,  under  the  authority  of  an  ordinance  of  the 


■  For  the  Correspondence,  Petitions,  and  Second  Sess.  1866,  vol.  i.  C.  No.  8. 

and  other  papers,  in  this  case  of  the  '  The  provisions  of  the  Victoria 

Victoria   Judges,  from    January  4,  Act  15  Vict.  No.  10,  sec.  5.  to  this 

1804,  to  March  27,  1806,  see  Votes  eftect   have   been   enacted   in   other 

and  Proceedings,  Leg.  Assembly,  Vic-  colonies  in  Australia, 
toria,  1804-5,  B.  No.  84,  C.  No.  2 : 
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Gape  of  Good  Hope  colony,  for  misconduct  in  office,  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  on  appeal,  decided  that  the  order 
of  suspension  was  unfounded  and  frivolous,  and  directed  it  to  be 
rescinded.^ 

It  now  remains  to  consider  the  circumstances  under  Their 
which  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  in  a  British  colony  ^^n\n 
may  approach  the  crown  with  an  address  for  the  removal  ^<^88. 
of  a  judge  holding  office  under  a  parUamentary  tenure, 
and  the  proceedings  necessary  to  give  validity  and  effect 
to  any  such  address. 

The  first  occasion  wherein  the  crown  was  addressed  by  the  two  Case  of 
Houses  of  Parliament  of  a  British  colony  for  the  removal  of  a  judge  i^^?f 
holdiug  office  during  *  good  behaviour,'  was  in  the  year  1861,  in  the  ^  ^' 
case  of  Mr.  Justice  Boothby,  a  puisne  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  South  Australia.  Mr.  Boothby  had  given  offence  to  the  Colonial 
legislature  by  calling  in  question  the  legality  and  constitutionality 
of  certain  of  their  proceedings,  and  especially  of  an  Act  agreed  to 
by  both  Houses,  and  sanctioned  by  the  governor.  Whereupon  the 
legislative  council  passed  an  address  to  the  queen  that  her  majesty 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  exercise  the  power  reserved  to  her 
by  the  Constitution  Act,  and  remove  Mr.  Boothby  from  his  judicial 
office.  The  House  passed  a  separate  address  to  the  queen  to  the 
isame  effect,  adding  that  '  in  consequence  of  the  position  assumed 
by  Mr.  Justice  Boothby,  public  confidence  in  his  administration  of 
the  laws  of  this  province  is  destroyed.'  But  no  reasons  were  given, 
or  grounds  of  complaint  specified,  by  either  House. 

In  communicating  the  aforesaid  addresses  to  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, the  Governor  of  South  Australia  (Sir  R.  G.  MacDonneU)  stated 
that  he  thought '  botb  branches  of  the  legislatui^  had  pursued  a 
dignified  course  in  finally  determining  not  to  give  any  reasons  for 
the  request  which  they  urge,  as  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  they 
would  move  in  such  a  matter  lightly,  or  till  after  such  repeated  pro- 
vocation as  would  justify  them  in  urging  on  the  sovereign  the  re- 
quest '  for  Mr.  Justice  Booth by's  removal.  At  the  same  time,  his 
excellency  proceeded  to  enumerate,  for  the  information  of  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  various  particulars  in  the  conduct  of  the  judge 
which  he  deemed  an  ample  justification  of  the  course  taken  by  the 
two  chambers.  He  also  transmitted  communications  from  the 
judge,  in  his  own  defence,  in  reply  to  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by 
his  excellency's  command,  informing  him  of  the  addresses  thafc  had 


^  8  Mooi-e,  P.C.  484. 
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Coloni^  beeii  passed  for  his  removaly  specifying  the  several  proceedings  of 
JudjJ*"  the  judge  which,  in  his  excellency's  opinion,  had  *  apparently  in- 
"^  flnenced  the  Parliament  in  adopting  those  addresses,'  and  offering 
the  judge  '  six  months  leave  of  absence  on  foil  pay '  to  enable  him 
to  visit  England  to  vindicate  his  character  and  conduct  before  the 
imperial  authorities : — he  having  declined  to  attend  a  select  com- 
mittee of  the  legislative  council,  appointed  to  examine  his  '  recent 
judicial  decisions  and  conduct/  ^ 

On  the  receipt  of  these  addresses,  the  Colonial  Secretary  (the 
Duke  of  Newcastle)  took  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the 
crown  (Sir  William  Atherton  and  Sir  Roundel  1  Palmer)  on  the  sub- 
ject. In  conformity  with  their  advice,  he  informed  the  governor 
that  her  majesty's  government  considered  *'  that  a  colonial  judge  is 
not  only  at  liberty  but  is  bound  to  entertain  the  question  whether  a 
colonial  law,  material  to  the  decision  of  the  question  before  him,  is 
or  is  not  valid  ; '  that  Judge  Boothby  was  right  in  the  main,  though 
not  ii^  every  instance,  when  he  questioned  the  validity  of  certain 
Acts  of  the  South  Australian  Legislature ;  and  that  inasmuch  as  - . 
this  legislature,  when  it  passed  the  addresses  for  the  judge's  removal 
was  not,  strictly  speaking,  legally  constituted — although  the  Im- 
perial  Parliament  had  since  remedied  the  defect — it  had  not  been 
deemed  expedient  to  advise  the  crown  to  remove  Judge  Boothby, 
pursuant  to  the  said  addresses.  With  regard  to  other  matters 
wherein  the  judge  had  given  offence  to  the  legislative  chambers,  so 
long  as  it  was  unadvisable  to  give  effect  to  the  addresses  for  his  re- 
moval from  the  bench,  her  majesty's  government  considered  that  it 
would  be  unbecoming  *  to  express  any  mere  unauthoritative  opinion 
respecting  the  official  conduct  of  a  judge.* 

Furthermore,  added  the  Secretary,  *I  hold  the  practical  in- 
dependence of  the  superior  courts  of  a  colony  to  be,  with  the  appoint- 
ment  of  the  governor,  the  right  of  exercising  a  veto  upon  colonial 
enactments,  and  the  right  of  appeal  to  her  Majesty  in  Council  among 
the  links  which  bind  together  the  colonial  empire  of  Great  BiitaiD. 
It  is  of  vital  impoi'tance  not  only  to  the  colonies,  but  to  all  those  who 
have  dealings  with  them  of  whatever  kind,  and  to  the  imperial 
government  itself,  that  these  courts  should  exercise  their  functions 
in  entire  independence  not  only  of  the  local  executive,  but  of  the 
popular  feelings  which  are  from  time  to  time  reflected  in  the  legis- 
lature, or  of  any  political  party  which  may  happen  to  be  in  the 
ascendant.  And  I  consider  that  the  principal  guarantee  of  this 
independence  is  to  be  found  in  the  assurance  that  a  judge,  once 
appointed,  will  not  be  displaced  without  the  reasonable  concurrence 
of  an  authority  wholly  removed  from  all  local  or  temporary  in- 
fluences.    By  the  existing  law  of  South*  Australia  I  consider  such  an 

'^  CoinmoDs  Papers,  18()2,  vol.  xxxvii.  pp.  172-177. 
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anthority  to  be  entmsted  very  properly  to  her  majesty,  acting  on  the 
advice  of  her  ministers  in  Great  Britain,  and  I  hold  that  in  dis- 
missing a  jndge  in  compliance  with  addresses  from  a  local  legislatnre, 
and  in  conformity  with  that  law,  the  qneen  is  not  performing  a  mere 
ministerial  act,  but  adopting  a  grave  responsibility,  which  her 
majesty  cannot  be  advised  to  incur  without  satisfactoiy  evidence 
that  the  dismissal  is  proper.' 

The  Colonial  Secretary  was  prepared  to  admit  that  a  judge  might 
be  properly  removed  on  a  parliamentary  address,  if  satisfactory 
proof  weie  adduced  *that  owing  to  his  perversity,  or  habitual 
disregard  of  judicial  propriety,  the  administration  of  justice  might 
be  practically  obstructed  by  his  continuance  in  office:'  and  this 
might  be  shown  'by  his  inflexible  enforcement  of  opinions  which 
were  inconsistent  with  the  beneficial  performance  of  his  duties,'  and 
which  might  be  regarded  by  competent  authority  as  'incorrect  in 
point  of  law.'  In  conclusion,  his  grace  observed,  that  'while 
expressing  no  opinion  respecting  Mr.  Boothby's  conduct,  I  have 
thought  it  due  both  to  him  and  the  colony  to  state  thus  explicitly 
the  principles  by  which  I  should  be  guided  in  dealing  with  any 
charges  which  might  hereafter  be  brought  against  a  colonial  judge, 
on  the  authority  of  a  colonial  legislature.'  (Signed)  Newcastle, 
April  24, 1862.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  crown 
law  officers  made  no  objection  to  the  circumstance  of  there  being 
separate  addresses  from  the  two  Houses,  in  place  of  one  joint 
address.  Nor  did  they  deem  it  to  be  irregular  that  the  addresses 
omitted  to  state  any  specific  charges,  'provided  that  the  crown 
is  by  any  means  satisfied  of  the  reasons  on  which  the  address  is 

founded.'^ 

In  June  1866  both  Houses  of  the  South  Australian  legislature 
again  addressed  the  crown  for  the  removal  of  Mr.  Justice  Boothby. 
Inasmuch  as  the  addresses  were  accompanied  by  despatches,  wherein 
statements  were  made  that  required  judicial  investigation,  her 
majesty  was  advised  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council.  These  papers  have  not  yet  been  published  ;« 
but  it  appears  that  the  address  was  complied  with,  and  that  the 
judge  was  formally  removed  from  his  office  on  July  29,  1867.  He 
contemplated  a  further  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council,  but  before 
he  could  take  any  steps  to  that  end,  he  died  in  Adelaide,  South 
Australia,  on  June  21, 1868.' 

And  here  it  may  be  observed,  that  while,  as  will 
appear  from  cases  cited  in  this  chapter,  an  appeal  lies  to 

•*  CoiTesp.  relativo  to  Mr.  Jnstioe  •  Ilans.  Deb.  Tol.clxxxvii.  p.  1404, 
l^oothby,  Commons  Papers,  1802,  '  Law  Times,  Sept.  19, 18G8,  p.»572, 
vol.  xxxvii.  pp.  180-184. 
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Colonial    the  Queen  in  Council,  upon  the  removal  of  a  judge  in 
^, — '     any  colony  by  the  governor  thereof,  whether  it  be  in 
consequence  of  a  proceeding  under  the  Act  22  Geo.  III., 
or,  in  compliance  with  a  parliamentary  address, — ^there 
jurisdic-     is  no  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council,  or  to  any  other  tri- 
Privy^    *  bunal,  where  the  removal  is  effected  by  the  direct  au- 
CouncU.      thority  of  the  queen.     Nevertheless,  Earl  Grey,  when 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  regarded  the  principle 
of  judicial  independence  as  of  such  vital  importance,  that 
he  would  never  recommend  to  her  majesty  to  remove  a 
colonial  judge,  without  referring  the  questions  connected 
with  the  conduct  of  the  judge  to  the  judicial  committee 
of  the  Privy  Council.* 
Neglect  of       An  examination  of  the  proceedings  in  the  South  Aus- 
fomaiitieB  ^^^^^^^  Legislature  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Justice  Boothby 
in  Judge     will  show  that  uouc  of  the  formalities  which  have  in- 
case! ^*    variably  attended  the  conduct  of  such  investigations  by 
the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  were  observed  upon 
this  occasion.     In  both  chambers,  select  committees  were 
appointed  to  enquire  into  certain  judicial  decisions  of  the 
judge,  and  his  honour  was  summoned  to  attend  and  give 
evidence  before  the  same.  While  he  appeared  as  a  witness 
before  the  House  of  Assembly  committee,  he  thought 
proper  to  decline  to  attend  upon  that  of  the  Legislative 
Council.     But  after  the  reports  of  these  committees  were 
drafted,  no  opportunity  was  afforded  to  the  judge,  by 
either  House,  to  rebut  the  criminatory  charges  therein 
contained,  or  to  appear  by  himself  or  counsel  at  the  bar 
in  his  own  defence.     There  was  no  further  enquiry  insti- 
tuted by  either  House,  and  the  addresses  were  severally 
passed  without  embodying  the  specific  charges  of  miscon- 
duct which  had  induced  the  Houses  to  agree  to  them.** 
These  grave  departures  from  constitutional  practice  can 
only  be  accounted  for  or  excused  by  the  want  of  ade- 


»  Hans.  Deb.  vol.  clxx.  p.  800.  liaraent  of  South  Australia,  18G1,  3 

*»  See  the  Proceedings  of  the  Par-    vols. 
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quate  information  as  to  the  proper  course  of  procedure 
in  Parliament  against  judges — a  want  which  the  present 
work  attempts,  for  the  first  time,  to  supply — and  by 
the  fact  that  the  highest  constitutional  authorities  seem 
to  have  overlooked  the  cases  that  have  actually  arisen  in 
England,  of  a  hke  nature,  under  the  Imperial  Statutes.* 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  moreover,  that  the  English  law 
officers  of  the  crown  should  have  acquiesced  in  the  omis- 
sion of  the  particular  grounds  of  complaint  against  Judge 
Boothby,  in  the  addresses  for  his  removal, '  provided  that 
the  crown  was,  by  any  means,  satisfied  of  the  reasons  on 
which  the  addresses  were  founded.'  Such  an  omission 
was  undoubtedly  irregular  and  unparliamentary,  and 
might  serve  as  a  precedent  hereafter  for  a  more  serious 
departure  fi-om  substantial  justice.  In  one  of  the  few 
States  of  the  American  EepubUc  wherein  the  British 
tenure  of  judicial  office  is  still  retained,  the  governor  re- 
fused to  comply  with  an  address  of  the  two  branches  of 
the  legislature  for  the  removal  of  a  judge,  because  no 
reasons  for  the  same  had  been  assigned  in  the  address, 
while  in  every  former  application  of  the  kind  to  the 
executive,  '  full  reasons '  for  removal  had  been  given.^ 
If  hereafter  it  should  unhappily  be  necessary  for  the 


*  Thus,  in  T^ord  Broujfham's  Trea-  Papers,  1862,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  183. 

tise  on  the  British  Constitution  (2nd  ^  Acts  and  Resolves  of  the  State 

edit.  1861)  it  is  said,  in  reference  to  of   Massachusetts,    1856,    pp.  825- 

the  removal  of  judges  upon  a  joint  335.      And  see   Stoiy,  Constitution 

address  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia-  of  the  United  States,  sees.  1600-16:32, 

ment,  ^  there  is  no  instance  of  this  as  to  the  importance  of  maintaining 

ever  having  heen  done '  (p. 357).  And  the  independence  of  the  judges  with- 

the  law  officers  of  the  crown^  in  a  out  encroachment.     The  American 

legal  opinion,  dated  April  12,  1862,  Law    Review,    for    October     1868 

remark  that  '  no  instance  of  the  re-  (p.  85),  in  an  article  on  certain  Ha- 

moval  of  an  English  judge  bv  the  grant  acts  of  judicial  misconduct  in 

crown,  on  the  address  of  both  Houses  the  State  of  New  York,  pleads  for  a 

of  Parliament,  has  occurred  since  the  return  to  a  judiciary  appointed  by  the 

passing  of  the   1  Geo.  III.  c.  23 :'  executive,  and  holding  office  during 

quite  overlooking  the  case  of   Sir  good  behaviour,  as  the  only  means  of 

Jonah   Bannngton,   not  to  mention  rescuing  the  nation  from  the  dis- 

the  several  other  cases  cited  in  this  grace  entailed  by  the  proceedings  of 

chapter,  wherein  the  procedure  upon  a  judiciary  elected  by  popular  vote, 

an  address  was  resortea  to.   Commons  and  for  a  limited  period. 
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legislative  chambers  in  any  British  colony  to  assume  tlie 
responsibility  of  addressing  the  crown  to  remove  an  un- 
worthy occupant  of  the  judicial  bench,  it  may  be  hoped  • 
that  the  proceedings  will  be  conducted  with  tlie  solemnity, 
impartiality,  and  respect  for  constitutional  rights  which 
ought  always  to  attend  upon  the  exercise  of  such  impor- 
tant functions  by  a  legislative  body. 
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JCsti mates. — Set  Supply 
Exchequer,  functions  of  (he,  i.  636 
—  united  with  the  Audit  Office,  i.  637, 
676;  functions  of  tbe  new  depart- 
ment, 639;  ii.  469.— &e  also  Tiea- 

Eicbeq^oer  Bills,  i.  610  ». ;  ii.  471 


"PEES,  pnblic,aDdit  and  collection  of,  i 

676,  696 
Finance  committees,  i.  690 
Financial  piopositio: 


iri'ijin  ABairSiSccretaiyof  State  for. — 
,'>'.,   I'nroign  Office 

ivp'ii;ti  fiffice,  eipenditnre  of,  bow  far 
II  iiiltr  Treasury  oontrol.  i.  663  n. ;  bow 
ilrfriTnt,  ii.  517 ;  aodit  thereof,  i. 
.'iTfi  n. ;  department&l  dutiee  de- 
scribed,ii.  604 


Foreign  Office  Agendea,  ii.  SIS 

Foreign  policy,  controlled  by  Parliunnit, 
i.  602  ;  leading  features  of,  ii.  606 

Foreign  Powers,  preicgative  in  relation 
to,  i.  597  ;  official  intercourse  with, 
601.— Sh  also  Foreign  Office;  in- 
terference in  domestic  concerns  of,  i. 
611 ;  discussions  in  ParliamsDt  there- 
on, 619 

etiquette  obserred  towards  ftireten 

princes,  i.  606 ;  ii.  293.^<Sm 
also  NegoliatiODH ;  Parliammt, 
Houses  of;  TreatJea  ' 

Forestal  incloaurea,  i.  276 

Fortiflcationa  on  the  coast,  proceedings 
in  Partiament  concerning,  i.  263, 299, 
496 ;  ii.  36B 

Fortification  Committee  (War  Offica), 
-i.  667 


QALWAY  postol  contract,  i.  603 
George  I.  andlL  as  sover^^ia.i.  177 

Qeorgfl  IlL,  hie  character  and  conduct^ 
i.  4B,  180,  207  ;  Ji.  202  r.  ;  his  per- 
sonal influence,  58  ;  proceedings  npOD 
his  inaanity,  235,  641  n.-.  hia  Snt 
speech  to  Parliament,  ii.  292 

Ge<n^  IV.  BH  a  sovereign,  i.  61 

Gladstone,  Mr.,  bia  budeeta,  i.  623 

Qoderidi,  Lord,  bis  acuninistiaiion,  i. 
Ill;  his  removal  from  the  Colonial 
Office,  ii.  223 

Qoveming  &miliea,  their  inflnence,  i.  10, 
26,  69,  66.— Set  also  Whig  Familiea 

Ooremment. — See  Departmenta ;  Par- 
liameDt ;  Prerogative ;  Sovereiga 

Government  days,  order  of  boeineBS  on, 
ii.  S32 

Qreat  Council,  nnder  the  Norman  kings^ 
ii.  11 ;  revival  of, by  Charles  I.,  28  <i. 

Great  Seal.— jSm  SeaU 

Grenville  administration,  i.  66,  B8;  ii. 
130 

Grey,  second  Earl,  his  adminisbaliiai, 
i.  lis 

Groy,  third  Earl,  his  soggestions  on 
parliamentary  reform,  i.  20  ;  bis  {dan 
to  strengthen  the  ministry  in  Fuli»- 
nent,    23;    ii.  273;  on  the  office  of 


JTAEBOITRS  of  r^fiige,  i.  374 

Hol^bead  harbooT,  committee  on. 
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Home  Secretary,  hia  office  described,  ii. 

499 
Honours,  the  gift  of  the  Crown,  i.  366  ; 
ii.   560;   proceedings  in  Parliament 
concerning,  i.  367  ;  permission  to  ac- 
cept Foreign  distinctions,  ii.  650 
House  of  Commons,  its  origin,  i.  35  ;  ii. 
18;  its  growth  in  power,  20,  23,  28  ; 
when  separated  firom  the  Lords,  21 ». ; 
its  state  after  the  Bevolution,  73 
introduction  of  the  King^s  Minis- 
ters therein,  i.  7,  45 

its  present  position  and  power,  i. 

30 

increasing  difficulty  of  controlling 

it,  i.  66 

sanctions    transfers   of    surplus 

grants  for  militaiy  and  naval 
expenditure,  i.  568 

should  adjust  accounts  of  all  pub- 

lie  expenditure,  i.  572,  587 

cannot  alter  the  law  by  a  mere 

resolution,  i.  250  ;  ii.  283 
—  — .  — See  also  Judges ;  Leader ;  Mi- 
nisters ;  Parliament ;  Beform 
Household  (royal),  appointments  there- 
in, how  made,  i.  188  ;  offices  therein 
described,  ii.  722 
Hume,  Mr.  Joseph,  as  an  economical 
reformer,  i.  489  n. 


JMPEACHMEVT  for  political  offences, 
last  case  of,  ii.  125;  of  Ministers,  i. 
43 ;  ii.  385  ;  of  Judges,  730 
India,  Secretary  of  State  for,  his  office 

described,  ii.  570 
—  internal  government  of,  described,  ii. 
580 ;  employment  of  natives  there- 
in, 582 
Indian  Budget^  presentation  of,  to  House 

of  Commons,  ii.  578 
Indian   army,   employment  of,    out  of 

India,  i.  321  n.;  grievances  of  Indian 

officers,  339 
Information  to  Parliament,  when  to  be 

given  or  withheld,  i.  278. — See  also 

Papers ;  Questions 
Intervention  and  non-intervention  of  the 

British  Government  in  Foreign  affiiirs, 

i.  615. — See  also  Foreign  Policy 
Ireland,  Government  of,  ii.  714 ;  Lord 

Lieutenant  of,  715;  Chief  Secretary 

for,  719 


JAMAICA,  Martial  law  in,  i.  342 

Jews,  admission  of,  to  Parliament, 
i.  260 


LIB 

Judgc^ Advocate-General,  his  duties  de  - 

scribed,  ii.  569 
Judges   (of   superior  courts),  excluded 

from  House  of  Commons,  ii.  79,  261 ; 

ought  not  to  be  in  the  Cabinet,  157 

—  their  tenure  of  office,  u.  724,  746 ; 

revocation  of  their  patents  for  mis- 
behaviour, 727 ;  may  be  removed 
on  a  parliamentary  address,  729 

—  supervision  over,  in  Parliament,  i. 

353,  358 

—  (of  inferior  comrts),  how  removable,  ii. 

744 

—  (of  colonial  courts),  how  appointed 

and  removed,  ii.  746  ;  jurisdiction 
of  Privy  Council  over,  748 ;  re- 
movable on  an  address  of  colonial 
Parliament,  752 ;  their  suspension 
from  office,  when  allowable,  754, 
759;  procedure  upon  address  for 
removal  of,  761 ;  communications 
with  government,  how  conducted, 
765 

—  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  case  of,  i.  417 

fi. ;  ii.  750 

—  in  United  States  of  America,  their 

tenure  of  office,  ii.  766 
Judicial  appointments,  how  made,  L  383, 

418;  ii.  693 
Justice,  administration  of,   subject    to 

parliamentaiy  control,  i.  352 

—  department  of  public,  proposed  esta- 

blishment of,  ii.  703 

—  erroneous  convictions,  i.  364 


g^^EMPENFELDT  expedition,  enquiry 

into,  i.  330 
Kennedy,  Mr.  T.  F.,  case  of,  i.  416 
'  King  can  do  no  wrong,'  meaning  of,  i. 

40 
*  King's  Friends,*  temp.  George  III.,  i. 

49 ;  ii.  108 
Kingly  Office. — See  Crown ;  Sovereign 


LANDS.— /8i»  Public  Lands 

Law  Officers  of  the   Crown,  their 
parliamentary  duties,   ii.   370 ; 
questions    addressed    to,    372; 
their   official  duties,   697. — See 
also  Attorney-General,  &c. 
Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  for  Ireland, 
ii.  721;  for  Scotland,  711. — See  also 
Lord  Advocate 
Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  his 
position  and  duties,  ii.  323,  362-366 
Leader  of  the  House  of  Lords,  ii.  361 
Libel,  law  of,  as  concerns  parliamentary 
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reports    and  criticisinB    thereon,  ii. 
740  ». 
Life  peerages,  i.  368 
Liverpool,  Lord,  his  administration,  i.  100 
Loans  by  tlie  Crown,  how  made,  and 
how  remitted,  i.  455, 456  ;  proceedings 
in  Parliament  respecting,  516,  548  ». 
Lopez,  Sir  M.,  case  of,  i.  349 
Lord' Advocate  of  Scotland,  nnable  to 
get  a  seat  in  Parliament,  ii.  237 ;  his 
parliamentary  duties,  373 ;  his  official 
duties,  710 
Lord  High   Commissioner  to  General 

Assembly  of  Scotland,  ii.  718 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty. — iSe«  Admiralty 
Lords  of  the  Treasury. — See  Treasury 
Lords  in  waiting,  proposed  parliamentary 

duties  of,  ii.  723 
Lords,  House  of,  its  dormant  powers, 
i.  6 ;  its  constitutional  position,  27 ; 
its  important  services,  29 ;  its  inde- 
pendent legislative  powers,  ii.  319 

abolished  during  the  Rebellion, 

ii.  45 

indifference    of   peers    to    their 

parliamentary  duties,  i.  30 

practice  upon  petitions  for  aid, 

and  financial  enquiries,  i.  433 

presence    of   Ministers    therein, 

under  prerogative  government, 
ii.  76;  control  of  Ministers 
therein,  imder  parliamentary 
government,  361. — See  also 
Budget;  Parliament 
Lowe,  Mr.  B.,  his  administration  of  the 
Education  Office,  i.  265 ;  ii.  641 


J^C  MAHON,  Col.,  case  of,  i.  409 

Magistrates,  how  appointed  and 

removed,   ii.  695 ;   appointment 

and,  conduct  of,  complained  of  in 

Parliament  i.  361 

—  may  direct  the  troops  to  be  employed 

in  aid  of  the  civil  power,  i.  341  «. ;  ii. 

600 
Magna  Charta,  grant  of,  ii.  17 
Mail  contracts. — See  Contracts 
Martial  law,  i.  341 
Melbourne,  Ix>rd,  his  first  admini  stration, 

i.  67,  122  ;  his  second  administration, 

128 ;    acts  as  the    Queen's  Private 

Secretary,  194 
Mercy,  prerogative  of,  i.  334 
Meteorologic  Office,  described,  ii.  681 
Military  Education,   Council   of  (War 

Office),  ii.  568 
Militia    officers,  dismissal  of,  by  the 

Crown,  i.  327  n. 


MIN 

Mill,  Mr.  J.  S.,  his  advice  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  i.  620 ;  ii.  420 

Ministers,  the  channel  of  communica* 
tion  with  the  Crown,  i.  170 ;  mode 
of  such  communication,  231  ;  aarly 
recognition  of  their  constitutional 
relation  to  the  Crown,  ii.  26,  43 ; 
when  first  held  responsible  for  the 
acts  of  the  Crown,  101. 

—  their  appointment  and  dismissal  by 

the  Crown,  i.  210,  224,  228; 
opinions  of  Parliament  considered 
in  their  appointment,  ii.  30 

—  their  salaries,  i.  395,  419 

—  entitled  to  a  fair  trial  from.  Parlia- 

ment, i.  212 
— accept  and   retain  office  without  a 
majority  in  House  of  Commons,  i. 
214 ;  importance  of  their  having  a 
majority,  ii.  333,  388 

—  how  far  they  are  the  personal  choice 

of  the  Sovereign,  121 8, 226 ;  ii.  145 

—  must  possess  the  confidence  of  Par- 

liament, and  especially  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  i.  223 ;  neces- 
sity for  their  responsibility  to  Par- 
liament, ii.  44,  231 ;  extent  of 
that  responsibility,  384,  387 ; 
when  firat  acknowledged,  74  ; 
originally  sat  in  Parliament  with*^ 
out  responsibility,  75;  origin  of 
their  introduction  into  the  House 
of  Commons,  84 ;  Parliament  sanc- 
tions additional  Ministers  having 
seats  therein,  93 ;  vacate  their  seats 
on  first  accepting  office,  ib.\  advant- 
ages attending  their  presence  in 
Parliament,  95,  101,  143;  neces- 
sity for  their  presence  in  Parlia- 
ment, 233;  proposals  to  insure 
their  seats  therein,  238 

—  their  lack  of  political  unity  at  first, 

ii.  102;  their  political  agreement 
and  mutual  responsibility  now 
deemed  essential,  109,  164,  218, 
325,  377 ;  internal  dissensions 
between,  220 

—  resignation  of  particular  Ministers, 

because  of  disagreement  in  the 
Cabinet,  ii.  125 ;  resignation  of 
the  whole  Mnistry,  164, 226, 414 ; 
dismissals,  217,  227 

—  age  of  particular  Ministers  on  first 

taking  office,  ii.  139  n, 

—  stipulations    or    pledges    with    the 

Sovereign  or  Parliament,  how  far 
justifiable,  ii.  147 

—  with  sinecure  or  easy  offices,  their 

value   to    Government,    ii.   165 ; 
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plurality  of  offices,  when  allow- 
able, 169 
Ministers,  their  salaries  and  allowances, 
i.  419  ;  ii.  182  ;  their  official  hospi- 
talities, 186  ». ;  official  residences, 
186 ;  pensions,  188 

—  dismissal  of  a  particular  Minister, 

without  cause  assigned,  ii.  217 

—  readjustment  of  ministerial  offices, 

ii.  219 
-r-  should  sit  in  both  Houses,  to  repre- 
sent every  public  department 
therein,  ii.  242,  250  ,*  proportion 
of,  appropriate  to  each  House, 
251 ;  representation  by  Under- 
Secretaries,  256 

—  to  initiate  all  important  public  Bills, 

and  control  legislation,  ii.  298; 
effect  of  alterations  made  in  Parlia- 
ment to  Government  Bills,  300 ; 
should  be  able  to  carry  their 
measures  through  Parliament, 
312 ;  and  to  originate  suitable 
measures  without  the  help  of 
Parliament,  313 ;  should  have 
the  control  of  all  business  in 
Parliament,  320;  their  defeat  on 
Bills,  &c.  in  Parliament,  401 ;  on 
financial  questions,  403 

—  indiscreet  language    used    by  par- 

ticular Ministers,  ii.  332 

—  official  services  in  Parliament,  ii.  81 

—  should  receive  the  implicit  confidence 

of  the  Sovereign,  i.  227 

—  their  executive  acta,  how  fer  con- 

trollable by  Parliament,  i.  264 ; 
procedure  upon  an  excess  or 
abuse  of  executive  authority,  284  ; 
illegal  or  oppressive  acts  of  par- 
ticular Ministers,  299,  303 ;  par- 
ticular Ministers  complained  of, 
or  censured,  by  Parliament,  ii. 
376-384,  386 

—  Impeachment  of,  i.  43  ;   ii.    385. — 

See  also  Administration  in  Parlia- 
ment;   Bills;     Prime    Minister; 
Privy  Councillors 
Ministerial  defeats  in  Parliament,  i.  78, 
130  n.,  131 ;  on  financial  proposition's, 
617 
Ministerial  explanations,  ii.  389-394 
Ministerial  interregnum,   i.    107,    161, 
226  ;  proceedings  in  Parliament 
during  a,  ii.  414,  416 
Ministerial  responsibility,  origin    and 
early  indications  of,  i.  37,  41 

progress  and  extent  of,  i.  46,  63, 

169,  174,  245, 256,  335,  ii.  376, 
&c. 


OPP 

Ministerial  responsibility  is  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  no  other  tribunal, 
i.  301 
for  the  dismissal  of  their  prede- 
cessors, i.  68,  124,  223 
for  the  official  acts  of  their  sub- 
ordinates, i.  301,  388 
Ministerial  statements,  ii.  344 
Mint,    Master    of,    formerly    in    the 

Cabinet,  ii.  161;  his  official  duties, 

473 
Minutes  of  Council,  rightful  limits  of,  i. 

291 ;  on  Educational  matters,  L  292 ; 

ii.  642 ;  preparation  of,  ii.  631 
Money. — See  Public  Money 
Money  Bills,  i.  525 
Muir,  Palmer,  &e.,  case  of,  i.  348 
Museum,  South  Kensington,  ii.  654. — 

See  also  British  Museum 
Mutiny  Act,  its  history  and  obligations, 

i.320 


J^AVIGATION  Schools,  ii.  652 
Navy. — See  Army  and  Navy 
Negotiations    with    Foreign    Powers, 
when  communicated  to  Parliament, 
i.  603,  612  n. 
—  belong  exclusively  to  the  executive 
Government,   i.    *M2 ;    but    their 
result  to  be  submitted  to  Parlia- 
ment, 613 
New  Zealand,  Anglican  Church  in,  i. 

314 
Nomination  Boroughs,  use  of,   i.   11, 
59 ;  ii.  94 ;   attempts  to  supply  the 
loss  of,  to  Government,  238 
Norman  Conquest,  effects  of  the,  ii.  8 ; 

polity  then  established,  11,  16 
North,  Lord,  his  administration,  i.  73  ; 
ii.  113  ;  his  idea  of  the  kingly  office, 
135 


QATHS    in    Parliament,    legislation 

concerning,  i.  250;  ii.  55 
Officers. — See  Army  and  Navy ;  Public 

Officers 
Official  residences,  ii.  186 
Open  Questions,  ii.  327 
Opinions  of  Law  Officers,  confidential 

documents,  i.  357 ;  verbal  opinions 

expressed  in  debate,  or  asked  for,  ii. 

373 
Opposition,     its    functions,    ii.     335 ; 

Leader  of  the,  337  ;  communications 

between,   and   the    Government^   ih. 

57,  338 ;  it«  duty  on  succeeding  to 

office,  418 
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Orders  in  Council,  prop<v  limits  of,  i. 
285 ;  ii.  621 ;  when  tiiej  require  the 
sanction  of  Farliftment,  i.  289 


pALMEB,  Mr.,  case  of,  i.  438 

Palmerston,  Lord,  his    first    ad- 
ministration, i.  150  ;  his  second 
administration,  158;    his  long 
official  career,  ii.  118  ». ;  his  dis- 
missal from  office  in  1851,  214 
Papers,  when  conunonicated  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  when  refused,  i.  278,  602 ; 
cost  of  furnishing  to  Parliament,  281 

—  concerning  private  affairs,  L  281 
Paper-duties  case,  i.  459 
Pardon,  prerogative  of,  i.  343 
Parliament,  its  origin,  ii.  11,  16;  an- 

nuallj  elected  and  assembled,  23 ; 
duration  and  interval  of  its  sessions, 
24,  43;  advises  the  Crown  on  the 
formation  of  a  Ministry,  i.  211; 
may  advise  the  Crown  on  any  matter, 
253 ;  and  enquire  into  all  administra- 
tive acts,  255 

—  may  not  interfere  with  the  dismissal 

of  a  minister,  i.  228 

—  its  constitutional    relation    to    the 

Crown,  i.  246 ;  its  proper  func- 
tions, 620 ;  may  regulate  the 
succession  to  the  Crown,  ii.  8  n, 

—  representation  of  all  departments  of 

state  therein,  i.  388 ;  ii.  242 

—  proceedings  in,  during  the  absence 

ofMinisters,  ii.  414,  416 

—  should  not    legislate    on    matters 

proper  for  negotiation,  i.  612 

—  prorogation  of  its  effect,  i.  246. — 

See  also  Dissolution  of  Parliament 

Parliament,  Houses  of,  appointment  of 

their  officers   and  servants,  i.  387; 

their  salaries  and  contingent  expenses, 

402,  404    . 

—  may  not  communicate  directly  with 

Foreign  Powers,  i.  607 ;   or  with 
other   legislative    bodies,  609. — 
See   also    House    of    Commons; 
Lords,      House      of;    Votes    of 
Thanks 
Parliamentary  Government,  defined,  i. 
1 ;  to  what  it  owes  its  success,  1 3 ; 
its  peculiar  advantages,  32 ;  how  it 
is  conducted,  ii.  231 
Partition  Treaties,  case  of  the,  i.  42 
Party  Government,  defined,  i.  8  ;  origin 
of,  47  ;  its  growing  weakness,  ii.  334 
Patronage,   in  the  hands  of  an  out- 
going administration,  i.  137 

—  abuse   of,  i.   376;  how  dbpensed, 


380;  ii.  429;  extent  of,  in  Chreat 
Britain,  i.  384. — See  also  Church 
Patronage 
Patronage  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 

alleged  abuse  of,  i.  414 
Paymaster-General,  application  of  funds 
m  his  hands,  i.  544,  549;  his  cash 
account,  554  ;  his  offiice  described,  ii. 
456 
Peel,  Sir  B.,  his  first  administration,  L 
68,  123;  his  second  administration, 
189 
Peers,  creation  of,  i.  368 ;  their  inter- 
ference at  elections,  ii.  9 

—  life  peerages,  i.  368. — See  also  Lords, 

House  of 
Pelham  administration,  ii.  125 
Pensions  on  the  Civil  last,  i.  398 
Pensioners,  ineligible  for  the  House  of 
Commons,  ii.   90,  91  n. ;   probable 
removal  of  this  restriction^  92  ».— 
See  also  Public  Officers 
Perceval,  Mr.,  his  administration,  i  93 

—  his  appointment  as  ChanceUor  of  the 

Duchy  of  Lancaster,  408 
Petition  of  Bight,  procedure  on,  i.  239 
Petitions  for  Aid. — See  Supply 
Pitt,  W.  (Lord  Chatham),  his  first  ad- 
ministration, ii.  126 ;  ius  second  ad- 
ministration, 130 
Pitt,  W.,  his  first  administration,  i.  54, 

77 ;  his  second  administration,  90 
Pledges,  between  Ministers    and    the 
Crown,   ii.   147;   between  Members 
and  their  constituents,  418 
Poor-Law  Board,  its  origin  and  func- 
tions, ii.  706 ;  President  of  the,  709 
Portland,  Duke  of,  his  first  administra- 
tion, i.  76 ;  his  second  administration, 
90 
Postmaster-General,  his  office  described, 

ii.  484 
Post-Office,  right  to  open  letters  in- 
vestigated, i.  272 

—  contracts  controllable  by  Parliament, 

i.  297,  497 

—  Sunday  labour  in  the,  i.  262 
Prerogative  defined,  i.  244 ;  how  tar  it 

is  controllable  by  Parliament,  245 
Prerogative  Govemment  defined,  i.  3 ; 
its  continuance  until  the  Bevolution  of 
1688,  36 ;  its  defects,  39 ;  its  down- 
fall, ii.  43,  49 
Prime  Minister,  origin  and  development 
of  the  office,  ii.  114,  119,  136;  his 
control  over  and  position  towards  the 
Cabinet,  138,  121,  198;  his  supre- 
macy and  power,  214,  217,  226 ;  the 
free  choice  of  the  Sovereign,  i.  219 ; 


Bclectsd  b;  hie  colkBgneB  in  offlc«, 
a21  ;  wbo  IB  eligible  for  the  ofBc«, 
ii.  130;  with  what  office  usual);  held, 
140 
Friine  MintBter  ia  permitted  to  chooae 

hia  own  coUeagnes,  i.  218,  226 
—  the  channel  of  commnnication  be- 
tween Miiu8t«rs  aikd  the  Crown,  i. 
228,230;  ii.  201,  210 
Prince  Conaort,  his  poeitioo  and  dulioB, 
i.  19;*.— &«  alao  Albert  (Prince  Con- 
sort) 
Private  affiiini,  of  persona  or  companies, 
interfered  ■  '  '    '     " 


i.  281 


d  with,  bj  Farlia- 


Prirate    ffills,    position    of   Minislen 

towanla,  ii.  31S 
PrJTate  correspondence  between  officiaJla 

on  pnblic  matters,  l.  604;  ii.  GOS 
Private  Secretaries  to  Cabinet  SUuBters, 

ii.  161 
Private  SecMtaij  to  the  Sovereign,  i. 

191 
Privy  Conncit.  its  origio,  ii.  10,  32;  its 
connection  with,  and  rssponsibilit;  to, 
^rliameQt,24, 61 ;  itsgrowing  powers 
under  prerogative  government,  2t>,  29, 
3S,  40,  £2  ;  regnlated  bj  Parliament, 
28;  iUfuncLioQS,  33,  38;  under  Far- 
liamenttuygOTemment,  52;  no  longer 
a  deliberHtive  bodj,  58;  its  history 
after  the  Bestomtion,  SB 

meetings  of  the,  i.  233 ;  none  to 

atleod  unless  specially  sum- 
moned, ii.  32 ;  infringemeiit  of 
this  rule,  106;  present  duties 
ofthedeportmeDt  described,  620 

decisions  of,  questioned  in  Far- 

lismeat,  i.  26S 

committees  of  the,  ii.  12,  3S,  86, 

S2I ;  judidal  commiOee,   63S, 
627 ;  Its  jntisdiction  over  Colo- 
nial   Judges,     718. — Sm    also 
Minutes  i^  Council;  Oiden  in 
Council 
Privy  councillors,  tlieir  appointment  and 
responsibility,  1.43,61,217,222,226; 
their  qoalificatioDB  and  oeXk  of  oSim, 
ii.  63,  66 

strnek  off  the  roll,  iL  68 

■ mnst   keep  the   King's  counsel 

secret,  i.  801 ;  ii.  5S 

when  tb(7  fitM  sat  in  the  Ecmse 

of  Commons,  ii.  77 
Privy  Seal  Office  described,  ii.  686 
Prize  money,  diatribntion  of,  i.  327  tt., 

367  n.,  436  n.,  4S4  a.;  ii.  194 
Proclaznatjons,      their 
limila,  L  288 


PUB 
Procuistors,  fiscal,  ii.  712 
PromotioDH. — flee    Army   and    Navy; 

Public  Officers 
Property  the  baaie  of  repreeentatiOQ,  i.  9 
Public  accounts,  form  of  the,  i.  692  ».; 
auditof  the,  673. — Set  also  Exchequer 
and  Audit  OfGce 

standing  committee  of,  its  origin 

and  fimctiona,  i.  689;  its  reports, 
693 
Pablie  Health  Office,  ii.  629 
Public  lands,  sale  or  exchange  of,  under 

Parliamenlaiy  control,  i.  652 
Public  money,   Parliamentary   control 
over  the  grant  and  appropriation  of,  i, 
463;  over  its  iasne  and  expenditure, 
634,  642 
. control  over  its  issue  and  expen- 
diture.—&B     Exchequer     and 
Audit  Office;  Treasmy 

proceedings  to  give  effect  to  a 

Parliamentary  grant,  i.  640 

unauthorised   expenditure   ot   i. 

54G;  discretion  of  government 
in  emergencies,  646 

increasiDgstrictneBiofPariiament 

over  the  public  expend itoro,  J. 
662,  668.— &«atBO  Addresses; 
Bills;  Supply;  Taxation 
Public  moneys'  committee  of  1BS7,  i. 

689  n. ;  ii.  467,  460 
Public  officers,  rights  of  the  Crown  in 
the  appointment,  remuneration,  and 
control  oi;  i.  376:  bow  far controllabla 
by  Parliament,  401,  407 

political    and    non -political    ap- 

intmentJi,  i.  377,  382;  ii.  239 

itages  of  a  permanent  civil 

Mirriee,  i.  378;  ii.  171,  176,  269 

—  —  promotions  not  to  bo  inSuenced 

by  political  considerations,  i.  383, 
397;  ii.  463 

—  —  competitive  eiaminatjous,  i.  386, 

417 

all  subc 

head,  ,    .    ._ 
for  what  cause  they  may  be  dis- 
missed, i.  389,  393;  ii.  463 
Fablio    officers    (permanent),    ^oold 
abstain  &om  interference  in  pulilics. 
i.  391;   ii.  171;  are  exdndol   Irom 
Padiament,  ii.  97 

—  —  their  exercise  of  Iha  ftanchiae,  i, 

301  ». 

attempts  to  exclnde  then  from 

Houae  of  Commons,  iL  77.  B^. 
88;  who  may  BOW  ait  therein,  '.•'■! : 
"      '    '"  'n  a  political  or  n  |iri  - 
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law  regulating  their  presence  in 
Parliament,  259 ;  law  requiring 
re-election  on  accepting  a  minis- 
terial office,  267;  recent  modifi- 
cation thereof,  274;  colonial 
practice,  277;  what  constitutes 
a  disqualifiying  acceptance  of 
office,  278 
Public  officers',  salaries,  how  regulated,  i. 
693;  of  Parliamentary  officers  and 
servants,  404 ;  of  revenue  officers, 
payable  out  of  receipts,  47 1 ,  555 

pensions  and  retiring  allowances, 

i.  394,  397,  418,  421;  ii.  448.— 
See  also  Patronage;  Treasuiy 
Public  opinion  in  relation  to  Parliament, 
i.  14,  228  91.;  on  questions  of  foreign 
policy,  602  n. ;  in  regard  to  the  conduct 
of  judges,  and  other  public  officers,  ii. 
730 
Public  property,  taxation  of,  ii.  477 
Public  prosecutors,  proposed  appoint- 
ment of,  ii.  703,  704  n. 


QUEEN.— Sk  King ;  Victoria 
Queen's  University  (Ireland),  char- 
ter, case  of  the,  i.  373 
Questions    to    Ministers,    ii.  340;    to 
private  members,  342 


•RAILWAYS,  supervision  of,  by  Board 

"    of  Trade,  ii.  675 

Red  Sea  and  India  Telegraph,  case  of 

the,  i.  506 
Beform,  Parliamentary,  probable  con- 
sequences of  further  reform,  i.  16,  80; 

Mr.  Pitt's  plan,  60 
Reform  Act  of  1832,  its  enactment*  i. 

119;  its  effiHrt»,  15,  65,  70 
Reform  Bills  of  1858,  1866,  &c.,  i.  154, 

159 
Reform  Billfi  of  1867  and  1868,  ii.  314, 

411 
Representation  in  Parliament,  true  basis 

of,  i.  9;  origin  of  present  system,  35; 

ii.  17 
Resolutions,  Parliamentaiy,  effect  of  a 
prorogation  on,  i.  247;  howfu  bind- 
ing, 250 
•—  in  fiivour  of  money  grants,  i.  434, 435 ; 
in  favour  of  the  repeal,  &c.   of 
particular  taxes,  445 

—  abstract,  i.  252 
Retoms. — See  Papers 

Revenues,  public,  how  derived,  i.  467 

—  KroBS  receipts    paid   into  the  Ex- 
chequer, i.  468 


SOV 

Revenue    officers,   their   right    to  the 

franchise,  i.  391  ».;   ii.   310;   their 

salaries  paid  out  of  receipts,  i.  471, 

555 
Revolution  of  1688,  its  effects,  I  3,  7, 

26,  40;  ii.  49,  72 
Rewards. — See  Honours 
Rockingham  administrations,  73 ;  ii.  130, 

132 
Roman  Catholic  question,  i.  57»  85,  116; 

ii.  327 
Russell,  Lord,  his  first  administration, 

i.  144;  his  second  administration,  158; 

his  leadership  of  the  Commons,  ii.  364 


g  ALARIES.— fite  Ministers ;  Parlia- 
ment, Houses  of;  Public  Officers 

Science  and  Art  Department  (Education 
Office),  ii.  650 

Scotch  members,  meetings  of,  ii.  375 

Scotland,  Ministers  for,  li  710 

Seals,  Ghreat  and  Privy,  their  custody 
and  use,  ii.  30,  228,  687;  used  by  a 
Secretary  of  State,  494  n. 

Secrets  of  State  not  to  be  divulged, 
without  leave  of  the  king,  ii.  56,  195 

Secret  Service  expenditure,  i.  551 

Secretaiy-at-war,  ii.  558 

Secretary  for  Ireland,  his  duties  de- 
scribed, ii.  719 

Secretary  of  State,  the  medium  of  com- 
munication with  the  Sovereign,  i.  1 72 ; 
origin  and  development  of  the  office, 
ii.  39 ;  his  relation  to  the  Cabinet,  117; 
and  to  the  king,  118;  the  Secretariat 
described,  491;  Under  Secretaries  of 
State,  497 

for  the' Colonies,  ii.  619 

for  the  Home  Department,  ii.  499 

for  Foreign  Affiurs  ;  ii.  504,  how 

he  communicates  with  the 
Sovereign  on  official  business, 
i6.  213 

—  —  for  India,  ii.  570 
for  War,  ii.  530 

Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy,  ii.  868,  451 ; 
Parliamentary  secretary,  ib.  324,  333, 
452 ;  financial  secretary,  366,  454 

Select  committees,  not  to  assume  admin- 
istrative  functions,  i.  257 

utilitr  of,  within  constitutional 

limits,  i.  270;  precedents  of  their 
appointment  and  procedure,  272 

Shelbume  administration,  i.  75;  ii.  133 

Sovereign,  on  the  office  of,  i.  167-243 

—  personal  irresponsibility  of  the,  i. 

168,  239,  242;  his  impersonality, 
176;  since  the  Revolution,  ii.  ISO 
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Sovereign,  his  powers  in  Anglo-Saxon 
times,  ii.  2, 7 ;  elected  by  the  Witan,  4 ; 
and  subsequently,  8  n. ;  his  powers 
after  the  Conquest,  13;  under  prero- 
gative government,  37;  his  office 
abolished,  45 

—  with  whom  he  may  advise,  i.  51 

—  must  act  through  a  minister,  i.  173 ;  ii. 

206. 

—  his  personal  acts  in  government,  i. 

176;  interference  in  details  of 
government,  ii.  135 

—  may  employ  a  private  secretary,  i. 

191 

—  constitutional  position  defined,  i  201 

—  ceremonial  functions,  i.  204;  social 

S re-eminence,  205 
tical  influence,  i.  210;  to  be  con- 
sulted on  all  state  af&irs,  230;  and 
must  have  a  veto  on  all  acts  of 
government,  ii.  208;  and  on  all 
Bills  before  P&rliament,  316,  318 

—  his  political  neutrality,  ii.  202,  206 ; 

mediates  between  contending  par- 
ties, 202  ;  must  not  encroach  on  the 
independence  of  Parliament,  203 

—  appointment  and   dismissal  of  his 

Ministers,  i.  210,  217,  225 

—  communications  with  his  Ministers, 

i.  231;  ii.  208;  how  he  receives 
Cabinet  minutes  and  official  papers, 
210,  213 

—  royal  sign-manual,  i.  233, 238,  541  n. 

—  delegation  of  royal  functions,  i.  233 ; 

abeyance  thereof,  235 

—  absence  from  the  realm,  i.  234 

—  as  a  witness,  i.  243;   as  a  church- 

warden, 243  ft. 

—  his  prerogatives  stated,  244,  &c. 

See  also  Crown;  King;  Ministers;  Far-' 
liament ;  Prime  Minister;  Speech  from 
'  the  Throne;  Victoria 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Crown  addressed  on  his  behalf,  i.  367, 
408 

his  duty  in  regard  to  supply 

grants,  i.  511  ft. ;  526 

— his  speech  on  presenting  money 

bills  for  the  royal  assent,  i. 
531 

Speech  from  the  Throne,  described,  ii. 
288;  how  framed,  293;  address  in 
answer  to,  294;  by  whom  to  be 
moved  and  seconded,  297 ;  amendments 
thereto,  practice  oonceminff,  ib,  296 

Standards  of  Weights  and  Measures 
Department,  described,  ii.  674 

Standing  Orders,  their  validity  and 
operation,  i.  247  ft. 

VOL.  n.  8 
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Standing  Counsel  to  public  departments, 

may  sit  in  House  of  Commons,  ii. 

266 
Star  Chamber,  ii.  39,  43 
Statistical  Department  (Board  of  Trade) 

described,  li.  680 
Stocks,  redemption  of,  how  effected,  i. 

516 
Sugar  duties,  reduction  of  the,  i.  519 
Superannuation    allowances  to    public 

officers,  i.  397  ;  ii.  448 
Supply,  origin  of  Parliamentary  control 

over,  i.  38 

—  cannot  be  raised  by  prerogative,  i. 
286 

—  prerogative  in  relation  to,  i.  427 

—  only  granted    on    demand   of   the 

Crown,  i.  428 ;  petitions  or  mo- 
tions for  aid  must  be  recommended 
by  the  Crown,  429,  434;  excep- 
tions to  and  evasions  of  this  rule, 
435 ;  supply  votes  must  be  initia- 
ted by  Ministers,  ii.  311,  366 

—  how  granted  by  Parliament,  i.  453  ; 

grant  refused,  508 ;  appropriation 
of,  ii.  42 

—  temporary  advances  on  government 

responsibility,  i.  455 

—  rights  of  the  Commons  concerning, 

i.  457 ;  ii.  20 ;  rights  of  the  Lords, 
1.458 

—  permanent  grants,  i.   471  r  annual 

charges,  472 

—  preparation  of  the  estimates,  ii.  444 

—  presentation  of  estimateef,  i.   473 ; 

supplementary  estimates,  474  ;  of 
committees  to  revise  estimates, 
475,  597;  classification  of  esti- 
mates, 480,  585  ft. ;  Ministers 
charged  with  moving  estimates,  ii. 
366 
^-  motions  for  reduction  of  expenditure, 
i.  478  ;  minor  items  of  estimates 
rejected  by  the  House,  490  ;  effect 
of  important  amendments  to  the 
estimates  upon  the  position  of 
Ministers,  ii.  403 

—  votes  of  credit,  and  votes  on  account, 

i.  485 ;  votes  for  payments  within 
the  year,  571 

—  votes    in    committee  of  ways  and 

means,  i.  510 

—  advances  in  anticipation  of  Appro- 

priation Act,  i.  511 

—  all  financial  operations  to  be  sub- 

mitted to  Parliament,  i.  515 

—  bills  of  supply  and  of  appropriation. 

i.  525 

—  surpluses  on  Army  and  Navy  grants 
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available  for  deficiencies  on  similar 
grants,  i.  d28 
See  also,  Budget  Committee  of  Sup- 
ply;   Public  Money;    Taxation; 
Treasury 


T'AX  BILLS,  preceedings  on,  i.  625 
Taxation,  limits  of  prerogative  in 
regard  to,  i.  286, 427,  463 

—  by  Parliament,  origin  o^  ii.  20 

—  motions  ooncermng,  should  proceed 

from  Ministers,  i.  444 ;  ministerial 
scheme  amended  By  Parliament, 
461,617 

—  abstract  resolutions  on,  proposed  by 

private  members,  i.  446 

—  consists  of   annual  and  permanent 

duties,  i.  612 

—  when  new  rates  of  duty  may  be 

levied,  i.  613 ;  United  States'  prac- 
tipe,  614  ». 

—  local;  on  public  property,  ii.  477 
Technical  Instruction,  promotion  of,  ii. 

652 

Telegraphs,  control  over,  given  to  the 
Post  Office,  ii.  489 

Temple,  Sir  William,  his  scheme  for 
reforming  the  Privy  (yonncil,  ii.  69,  84 

Thorn's  case,  i.  351 

Thurlow,  Lord  Chancellor,  his  long  re- 
tention of  office,  ii.  113  fi. ;  his  final 
dismissal,  328 

Transfers  of  army  and  navy  grants. — See 
Treasury 

—  of  civil  service  votes,  not  permissible, 

i.  669 

Transport  Office  described,  ii.  618 

Treasure  trove,  i.  466 

Treasury  regulates  salaries  and  pen- 
sions of  public  officers,  i.  396  ;  duties 
of  the  Board  described,  ii.  423,  438 

Treasury  to  apply  to  Exchequer  for 
supplies  granted  by  Parliament,  i. 
640 

—  powers  of,  in  controlling  all  pnblic 

expenditure,  i.  666,  660,  682 

—  empowers  Army  and  Navy  depart- 

ments to  use  surplus  of  grants  for 
deficiencies,  i.  628,  660 ;  subject 
to  the  sanction  of  Parliament, 
666 

—  responsible  for  the  audit  of  public 

accounts,  i.  674 

Treasury,  First  Lord  of  the,  his  posi- 
tion and  duties,  ii.  424  ;  the  Junior 
Lords,  448 

Treasury  Bench,  ii.  360 

Treasury  Chest  Fund  described,  i.  650 


WAR 

Treaties,  right  of  making,  i.  609 ;  func- 
tion of  Peirliament  in  relation  thereto^ 
610 

Troops. — See  Armv  and  Navy ;  China ; 
Indian  Army ;  Magistrates 

"QNAUTHOBISED    expenditure   by 
Government,  how  dealt  with  by 
Parliament,  i.  646 

Under  secretaries  of  ministerial  offices, 
represent  their  departments  in  Par- 
liament, ii.  266 ;  do  not  vacate  their 
seats  on  appointment,  266 ;  a  limited 
number,  only,  may  sit  in  House  of 
Commons,  257 ;  appointment  of  peers 
to  this  office,  268  n. ;  Uieir  position 
and  duties,  369,  497 

Unexpended  baUmces  of  grants  to  be 
re^id  to  Exchequer,  i.  486,  669 ; 
differences  between  the  Board  of 
Works  and  the  Board  of  Audit  on 
this  point,  572 

United  States  of  America,  working  of 
their  democratic  institutions,  i.  17; 
objectionable  tenure  of  office  therein, 
379;  judicial  appointments  and  re- 
movals therein,  ii.  766 

' practice  in  regard  to  the  levy 

of  new  duties,  i.  614  ». 


YICTORIA,  Queen,  as  a  Sovereign, 
i.  70,  187 ;  her  original  predilec- 
tion for  the  Whigs,  ii.  206 ;  her 
strict    impartiality  to  all  her 
Ministers,  208 
Volimteer  Corps,  formation  and  control 

of,  i.  323 
Votes  of  censure,  ii.  398 
Votes  of  confidence,  ii.  400 
Votes  of  credit,  and  votes  '  on  account,' 
i.  486 ;  to  be  included  in  an  Appro- 
priation Act)  632 
Votes  of  thanks  for  public  services,  i. 

368 
Votes  of  want  of  confidence,  ii.  396 


WALCHEREN  expedition,  case  of 
the,  i.  171,  332 

Walpole,  Sir  R.,  his  ministerial  career, 
ii.  110,  120;  his  methods  of  govern- 
ment, 122 ;  his  downfall,  123 

War,  Secretary  of  State  for,  his  office 
described,  ii.  630;  his  relations  to- 
wards the  Commander-in-chief,  538, 
547 ;  recent  proofs  of  the  efficiency 
of  this  department,  ii.  178,  619  7i. 
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War  and  peace,  prerogative  in  relation 
to,  i.  598 ;  how  far  controllable  by 
Parliament,  t6. 

Ways  and  A^ans. — See  Supply 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  his  aoministra- 
tion,  i.  114  ;  ploralitjr  of  offices  held 
by  him  in  1834,  ii.  170;  urges 
I^nce  Albert  to  accept  the  office  of 
Commander-in-chief,  564 

Westbury,  Lord  Chancellor,  case  of,  L 
424 

Whig  ^tmilies,  their  political  influence, 
i.  47;  their  claim  to  nominate  the 
king's  Ministers,  60,  218,  220.— iSee 
also  Gk>Teming  Families 

Whippers-in,  ii.  324 

Wilde,  Mr.  H.  S.,  case  of,  i.  424    . 

William  III.  as  a  constitutional  sove- 
reign, i.  44 ;  appoints  the  first  parlia- 
mentary administration,  46;  ii.  86, 
97  ;  his  speeches  to  Parliament,  291 

William  IV.  as  a  constitutional  sove- 
reign, i.  185;  ii.  202 


YOR 

William  IV.,  his  conduct  in  relation  to 
the  Beform  Bill,  i.  65,  120 

—  dismisses  his  Ministers  upon  insuffi- 
cient grounds,  i.  67 

Witenagemot,  its  constitution  and 
powers,  ii.  3 

Woods,  Forests,  &c.,  office  of,  described, 
ii.  483 

Works,  office  of,  described,  ii.  473 

Writ,  issue  of  a  new,  on  a  member 
accepting  office,  ii.  278,  285;  on 
elevation  to  the  peerage,  ib.  282  ;  on 
accepting  the  Chiltem  Hundreds, 
284 

—  not  to  issue  imtil  expiry  of  time  for 

petitioning  against  the  return,  ii. 
285 


Y^MANBY  Cavalry,  vote  to  defray 

the  cost  of  drilling,  i.  444 
York,  Duke  of,  enquiry  into  his  official 
conduct,  i.  409 


THE   END. 
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